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Art. I, — Travels in New England and New York, By Timo- 
thy Dwight, S.T:T>. .}-iL.l). late . ^resid^iit of Yalif College ; 
Author of Theology Explained and Dofenrled. 4 vols. New- 
haven. , , ^ • 

^ 1 ''Ills writer was known in ^igland ^boiit ,Jiir?y years ago by 
^ an heroic poem upon the Conquest of Canaan, and a de- 
scyplive one, entitled^ Greenfkild Hill/: both rt^published in this 
country. More recently his *^stem of Theology h^ts been re- 
printed here, and with considerable success. But the work be- 
fore us, lhor"h the humblest in it« pretences, is the niost^import- 
wtill will derive additional value from time, 

whatever may become of his poetry and of his sermons. 

Soon after Dr. Dwight had been appointed^Presiefent of Yale 
College, he found it necessary for his health to employ the vaca- 
tions in travelling — restoratives, both for body and mind, 
the most effectual for men of sedentary habits. A wdsh to gratify 
those who, a hundred years hence, might feel curiosity concern- 
ing his native country, made him resolve ^to prepare a faithful 
description of its <*xVsting ^itate. He made notes, therefore, and 
collected information, on the spot; the .materials were arranged 
and compost'd at leisure; and when a weakness of sight compelled 
him to desist from the undertakir^, . tiT.. studj^nts of his college 
offered to write for him in siiccessicjjSi — a hrbt creditable to both 
parties, as showing an attachment oh flieir part which ^ould not 
have existed unless if had been deserved. The work is in the 
form of Letters addrcjjsed to an Eijglish gentleman; the author, 
Viwever, wished it to bo understood that they wese writteij^ for 
his own countrymen, supjKising that few pth^sons in Great Bri- 
tain fell any desire to be acquainted with the- condition of the 
United States, or the real character^of the Americans. 

‘ By the govcrnnienf/ he says, ‘ indej^^ve must., from the extent of 
i^iur territory, our local circumstances, oy/k pofulaiion and our com- 
\erce, be considered as possessing a degree of yolitical importance; 
,fnd by the merchants df Li\ rpool, and the manuracturers of Manches- ^ 
ler, Birmisghatn and Sl^llfield, he regawled with some 

tion as customers. But, except by the religious part of the British na- 
t^ion, we seem to be cldefly lu^now or forgotten in the character of 
rational beings; or known andVeraembered almost only tet be made (he 
object of contempt and c;|^umny. A book which professes nothing more 
th^n to give a description of a country and a pco^^rc^arded iit this 
* VOL. XXX. VO, A r ibrartoanner, 
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Dwi^lit, Tnj^laufL 

manner, can foim no claims on the attention of those hy whom hr 
subjects of which it |i cats are thus estimate d It may, melted, be it id, 
or at le rt vRwt (1, lysoriu ci othei ot th* Im loimiihst ii 

OreitRntun 1 lom Inese <TentltU»tn Aineiicans and then untin si ut 
rustomanlj mt ( with pne kind ot lit unit nt only 1 lu ilhti fT iiin, noi 
wish, «\|iy t \( nijition tiom iht common lot of my (ounliymtn' 

^Ihtic wtiultl ht lilllt c luraj^c jii liking uj) a th ui in in s 
gaiinth but, li id tiu iiUlioi httii liviijj^^we sliould Invt t\i- 
iiiiiied his book in tht s i;tuU( ni|K i as is lyiu bion^lit t > tlie woik , 
with no bostih fttlington id hnii oi his colhUm, though with 
a iiatuial and^)i<y>oi pn dihei^n toi oiti own, wihii^ t > ]< iiig 
itiquiic and (om|ni(, g< id ol \\ niMi wioinuls \\t in i\ ptictivt 
fot believing that tlu Ai tiu insjniv bitjua inou ind inoii an 
t uliglileiK d tnd i viiLiious pcopli^^but not without a i iRc ol*si- 
tisfaclion itid tliankmlne s if, in tluec point wlitiein tlie consti- 
tution c thill socutv difiiis most issenliiliv fioin ouis, caiisi 
should appt u foi toiKlinlin^ th t, in piopoitnui is ?5i(\ have de- 
parted lioin the < \ unpk of the molhei Inie ih it i 

pic might Ikave been IoIIovm d, tin y hive gone asti iv 

The pi esc lit w^k (like ill ihost (olketion*) ol ti ivels wimh 
begin and end ilw ns at tin s ime plici is not one in whuli i 
jivuwd in ly follow tin uif’ oi by tlu tlni id of bis uKentints 
In def lull, tliiM Ion , ol tli it < i \ ind n it in il ni in^( n < nt whu li 
a liavelh i\ join n il II ii ilh dfoids, w< imss^ fonn in ii tifn j il oiu , 
and notiee the licts ihuhtlu ainhoi liioids^ tin tlu outs vvliidi 
ht*ad\ane(s, ind li tK, his pohti t vuws, wluthci ol letiei- 
spt ( tioy oi of hopi 

The le m uks upon n itneii histoiy iit lliost of nioI)s(i\mt dul 
siguioiis man wiio » ikes nti pitUnsiom to sc u lu ( , they aie 
inoie intcu still liuitfoie l!' n tho c ol inuicly scunlifu liavil- 
lei , ^mdj iiuK ( d, sc i< nc c is not h '-s iiuh 1 U d to sue h obsc i ved, 
than histoiv to the iiithliil cligoiiKhis md hiunhh i innalists ol 
tornui Imu s In ti nclh i. iWiou^h tlu lou*sis f v^hu h, c v< ii in the 
okl s itis ol^Anuiii i, shU ocenpv no sm ill poilion ol the soi 
iiolwilh Imdingllii mijncnuhiit U liiietionolw xx ) ])i Dwight 
was foie il)l\ sliiuk with tic wi de m of l>i\m< Ihoviiknee dis 
played in tin die i\ ol lUt l#lii^< W c u tlu K i\is, wltn they 
iall, to go tluough iht us i pi<>t i s'-! s ot iti me nt ition and pntie 
iae tion, like e tlie 1 it t lOU s, tlie itiiospheit would be iciulen 
so unwholesome ifi it it would lie impos d))( feu lu in eithei to i 
, habit OI to eleai a foiestcd e lutiv Ik * tlu piiees aie exhalee? 
befoie tlieleivcs fall, tluy lu lightly on the gioimd, so^as topei- 
nriit i iitc cueulatiou of in, so f u ficim being oflciisive iii their 
dee ay, they ha\c even a peenliai iiagiauce, wbieh poets have 
somelmies notiecd among the mel unholy dip ms of autumn, tlu 
mould into whieh tliov aie convciled ^ appeals to be the besUof 

aU 
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Dwiglit — Travels in Nom England. 

all inaiutres, being suited to more kindsjpaiid producing higher dc« 
grees of vegetation than any other/ The pioneers of civiibation 
bivouaque, or, the true phrase, in full assurance of their 

salubrity, in the woods ; and endeiii|cal diseases are unknown there 
till men, collected in societies, prepare the .way for and induce 
them, by their improvidence, their errors, their injurious hsd;>its or 
their crimes* For example, no country abounds more Math small 
lakes and ponds than New England: they are supplied J>y subja- 
cent springs; the water js cool, sM'eca&nd pure; and the inargms 
are universally healthy ground. I>r. Dwight could not, after * vei*y 
extensive inquiries,’ xiiscover a >^igie exception towthis fact; but 
Mdiere dams have been raised, anfi artificial mill-ponds constructed, 
remittent and autumn^ fevers have hec'n>me endemic to an alarm- 
ing degree. • % 

The Mongrel Cedar appears to shed its leaves in a manner 
which has not yet been observed in any other tree. It refembles 
in its ffrowthV spreading oak of moderate size — which in Europe 
\«Jtrttn)e an ^)n<^'l:motls tree. In autumn red spots, not unlike 
roses at a little distance, but generally larger, ar^ dispersed 
over it : upon examiiration it is found that them? are small twigs, 
the growth of the existiijg, or perhaps the preceding, year, wdiich 
die together M ilh ihtfcf leaves, assrime a led or ^eddish brown 
colour in their decays and fall; so that the tree sheds its leaves 
not singly but w ith thjc spray from which (liey spring, exchanging 
annually, according Jo Dr. Dwight’s observiitioiis, about a third 
of its foliage, in this inamj^^r.. Singular as the fact*is, it seems 
heretofore to have passed unnoticed, and’the author could find no 
person able to give him any account ^of it: but he bad oppor- 
tunities of examining and verifying it Mlimsclj^iiMiis different jour- 
nies. ^ 

The seeds of forest trees (and prooably of all others) spring 
more readily and successfully, he^ tells us, when left on the sur- 
face, than when.buried in the ground even at a very small depth. 
He is nnstaken however in asserting that the^ willliot gerflLinate 
upon a sward ; for numerous instances to the contrary have 
fallen under our own observation : the fallen leaves supply them 
with moisture, and conceal them #from birds and beasts. The 
changes which take place in forcsK^^etapou in i\merica, and 
which former travellers have related winiout ^jlways obtaining the 
credit they deserved,, are noticed by the present author; and be 
has collected,some cijjious facts to^iilustrate the subject. 
oaks liave been destroyed, pind or other trees have sprung up- 
Such changes of dynasty in the forest world are common in New* 
England and other parts of North America wh%re the land has been 
cultivated, or cleared Fy fire, and again covered with wood ; and 
. ' A a » Dr. 
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Dwight — Travels in New EngiatuL 

m 

Dr. Dwiglit tells us it is ^commonly attributed by unthinking, as 
it has often been by thinking men, to equivocal generation ; the 
material eUnnenls being supposed to possess a cli^mical power of 
ofigiiuiting and pcrlecting vege|Eition without the aid of seeds.’ The 
opinion might perhaps be more accurately explained as agreeing 
with i]^zara’s whimsical notion of an occasional creation. N cither 
theory, however, were it admitted, would afford the materialist the 
slightest ]ielp in his impossible system; and the present difficulty, 
as Or, Dwiglit has cleaiiysltowu, stands in peed of no such solution, 
rj is grandfather about a cjentury ago abaiidoned the cultivation of 
a held because of the savages \ upon tlie piece of ground thus 
left to nature, a grove of white pines sprung up, covering it, and 
exactly retaining its figure. There was^pol, and probably bad 
not for ages been, a single tree Qt,jlhat kind near the spot ; iil*re 
ihhn was proof that cultivation had brought up the seeds of a 
former forest. A jtKlge in Vermont informed him that cherry 
trees in immense uumbersj and of a peculiar species, sprung up 
in the cultivated fields of his estate, there beings* fio tree 
kind in the <i)riginal forest. ^ As be was walking in afield newly 
broken up and rceeiitly ploughed, he observed the infant stems 
of these cherry trees springing up in igreat multitudes. His 
workmen, who believed in the doctrine 6i equivocal gmeratioii, 
triumphantly asked him whence he supposed these trees to pro- 
ceed? Without answering the question be forced bis hand a 
little distance into the earth, and drew out a.haiulful of cherry- 
stones.’ These facts arc decisive : h'»t bow, in a country which 
had never been cultivaied, the forests of prior growth should 
have become extinct, and how seeds, which in the course of 
nature are dropt o.i iljp sui^iice, should liave been buried heiicatli 
an accumulation of soil deep enough to preserve them till chance 
should tin'll them up, are questions more easily to he asked than 
answered. 

Some years ago, when some of the marshes, on the eastern 
coast of Eughmd wei^e drained, there sprang up a great quantity of 
white mustard on tlic earth which was thrown out of the ditches. 
The plant had not been known to grow any wlicre in the viciirity 
within the nuiinory of man ; hjjt it was ascertained, upon inquiry, 
that it had been extensively cultivated there by some Dutch setters 
two centuries before. Many similar instances the author could 
have advanced; and he says, if seeds will cputiiiue possessed of 
vegetable life for twenty years, they may vvnqwestiotiahly for two 
fiundred, two thousand, or twenty thousand. A much more ex 
traordinary fact, concerning the preservation of an animal sced^ 
came under his immediate knowledge : — but the fact and the 
reasoning upon it may best he given in the^mthor’s own words. 
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Dwight — Travels in New England, 

• • 

‘ In September, 1806\ I parsed through this town on a journey to 
Vermont. While 1 was here, IVesideut Fitch showetl me an insect, 
about an inch in K?ngth, of a brown colour tinged with orange, with two 
antenna?, or feelers, not unlike a roseoug in form, but in every respect 
liandsomer. This insect came out of a tea-taWe, made of the boards 
of an apple tree, and belonging to Mr. Putnam, one of the inhabitants, 
and H son of the Hon, Major Gencml Putnam, late of Brooklyn in Con- 
necticut. • • 

‘ 1 went with President Fitch to Mr.^ l^tnain's to examine the spot, 
whence the insect had emerged into light.. We measured the cavity, 
and found it about two* inches in length, nearly hoHzoutah and inclin- 
ing upwards very little, except at nie inouih, Betwe<;n the hole and 
the outside of the leaf of the table there u^*re forty grains of the wood. 
Pr<jsident Filch su[)post’tl, with uliat 1 thought a imalerate estimate, 
that the saw-mill and the cabinef-nuiker had cutofl'nt least as inany<us 
thirteen more; making sixty in the whole. The tree had, therefore, 
been growing sixty years from the time when the egg was deposited in 
it, out of which the insect was produced. How long a period had iii- 
tl*i\t^ied, between the day in which the apjde tree was cut down and 
tliat ia w'hicli the table was purchased by Mr. Putnam, unknown. 
It had been in his p()ssession twenty years. Of course, eighty years 
had elapsed between the lys ing of the egg and the birth of the insect. 

‘ After »ts birth it w'??5^'^)liiced under a tumbler, and attempts were 
made, by ofLuing it for sustenance wood of the apple tree, and bread, 
to prolong its life. It ate a small quantity of the bread; but, either 
from w ant of more proper food, or from being lodged in too cold a tem- 
perature, or from softie other cause, it died within a few days. My 
own acquaintance with entomhiogy is so liii^ited, that 1 know not whe- 
ther the observations which 1 am ab<nit to make may not seem^dle, and 
be really superfluous, to per.sons acquainted wdth this branch of natural 
history. But, 1 confess, the fact opened^^o me^i #ain of thoughts, in 
some measure interesting, 1 had often Hvondered at many things rela- 
tive to this class of beii^s, and had often Tieard men of respectable un- 
derstanding express their wonder and their doubts concernipg the same 
things ; particularly, the origin of fti^ny new tribes of insects, which 
within the last foity }eiirs bad visited these States (tribesiunknowij^ t?ven 
to the oldest men living, and tlieiefore styled neb); the periods inter- 
veni..g between the appearance and disappearance of other tribes, 
wbicir are well known; for example, the locust; the apparently ab- 
solute disappearance of still other trilft?s^.itogether with several other 
things of a'similar nature. ' \ i 

‘ 1 had long been satisfied of the vivacious natV^ of seeds. Here t 
was presented wdth full .proof of the same nature in the eggs of insects. 
The egg, from^which thy iusect sprat^, was unquestionabiy deposijp?d ^ 
eighty years before its ajipearanct? in a living lorm. Sixty of these 
y ars it existed in the tree, wliere it was laid. Perhaps it may be 
more uuobjectionably said, ili^ eighty years eW|>sed from the time# 
when the cause ol its future aniniution wa;-. lodged in the tree, to the 
commencement of t4at%niination. What was Hue ibis insect, is in 

A 3 alt 
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Dwight — Travels in New England. 

« « 

»H probability true of many other species. It ceases, then, to be 
strange, that varion« tribes appear once only during the life of man ; or 
duringv.the existence of several generations. Every such tribe must 
ordinarily be new to the existing generation, because no account of its 
appearance has been •recorded. The want of a regular cause of their 
existence cannot any longer be alleged, even with plausibility ; nor the 
doctrine of ec|uivocal generation be maintained, even on the unsolid 
ground (if inexplicableness. The appearance, in 1770, of the palmer- 
worm, after an interval of thirty years, ceases to be an object of won- 
der; nor can we be surprised, that it has not appeared again, although 
a longer period has elapsed. There can be nothing perplexing in the 
periods of the locust ; nor any further necessity of inquiring, whence 
new species of insects are i^erived, or what has become of those which 
arc apparently extinct. < ^ 

. ‘ It is here proved, that in the f)rt)per situation, always known, and 
selected by the insect for its eggs, and by the eruca for its chrysalis, 
the catifee of animation may continue perfect through an indefinite pe- 
riod ; while yet its operations are suspended. There; may be eggs, as 
well as seeds, which may contain, uninjured, the principle of fu*lTrre life 
for several hundreds, or thousands, of years. Yet, afterwards, the one 
by a change of ciro^imstances may produce a living animal, as the other 
a living plant, < 

* It will be admitted, that every such b«!.*g was created for ends, 
which it was fitted to accomplish. It must also be admitted, that, if 
all insects were to generate yearly, they would convert the earth into 
a desert. The Author of the world, therefore,’ while he has fitted them 
to fulfil the ends of their being, has subjected them to this slow and in* 
teiTupted propagation, that they might *1101 desolate tlie globe. The 
palmer-, worm, were it to c»ppear annually, would, within a few years, 
empty New England of its itihabitaiUs ; partly by destroying the means 
of their subsislencu, ^and p^’lly by spreading diseases, which wouUI 
spring from the putrelaction td its iunuraerahle millions. Who can fail 
to admire the wisdom and goodness displayed yi this conduct of Provi- 
dence r — Vol, ii. p. 

The locust appears regidairJy every seveuteeutli year; so Kalin 
als©.,>\'as assured ; they are then very numerous, but in the iuter- 
veiiiug years are cJnly seen or heard single in the woods. This 
iuseqt, however, is not injurious in Ainorica, wheie it attacks only 
some of the forest Uees. Jt differs, Dr. Dwight says, essen- 
tially in its qualities fi^nw that of the east. Is it a distinct 
species? or has ij. not^^yel learnt the great advantages which 
agricuUure produces to the locust nation f— for the change which 
iqan produces wherever he t^akes possession of the eailh as his 
inheritance and subdues it, extends to its Uiferior tenants, and he 
feels to his cost how insects and vennin adapt their habits of life 
•to his. If w hat Dr. Dwight descJdies be the ^ruc K>cihst, t,he 
Auiericaus will not always find it so harmless. Once only in his 
life he remembered the palmcr-wonn. rt came in infinite num- 
I bers. 



Dwight — Travets in New England, 

bcrs, niarchhig iVoni west to cast ; •walls and fences did not 
impede its progress, but the army w*as stopt by plowing treficb<ea 
before it; tlio^sinall particles of earth yiehfiilg to their feet a» 
they attempted to climb the side.# The multitudes whief? died iu 
these trenches infected the air, and were believed in many places 
to produce a dangerous fever. The Hessian fly is supposedjto have 
been an importation, because it first appeared in a held of wheat 
on or near the Hessian eucampinent opposite New Yprk. We 
know not whether the j^ierniatis recognize it as one of the plagues 
of their country, or if it be the resurrection of some buried species 
which has in evil liour foiind^, its way to the light. It travels 
at the rate of tw enty miles a year, and it has been so destructive 
that the cultivation vvheat ni Connaxticut has been in a great 
uibasure cliscontinued, iu coiist-^uence of its ravages. It lias indeed 
been found impossible longer to cultivate the particular sort of 
wheat which was best fitted for the soil and climate «of New 
England, and furnished also the best bread. This species is 
actuifliy ‘ lost out of the country,* and wlienevcr wheat is sown,' 
the fly multiplies with it, till, iu a few years, it becxiiiies uuinerotis 
enough to destroy the < r<>p. ^ Nothing,’ says the author^ who 

has the merit of looking at ail things religiously, — ‘ nothing can 
more strongly t^xhibit'’the dependence, or the littleness of man, — - 
nor any thing more forcibly display the ease W'ith w hich his Maker 
punishes his transgressions. — The canker-worm, the caterpillar, 
the palmer-worm, and the locust — these uimI their compeers have 
in every age been the aimy of God, w hich has Jiuuibled the 
pride, frustrated the designs, and aimihilaled I lie hopes of man. 
The Hessian fly is less than a gnat, and w lieu settled iif its usual 
manner on the ground is commonly invisible, being sium only as it 
rises in small clouds immediately before your steps. It is feeble 
and helpless also iv the extreme : defenceless againut the least 
enemy, and crushed by the most di licale touch. Yet for many 
years it lias ta\ed this country anmially more perhaps than a mil- 
lion of dollars.* * ^ • *, * 

Josselyn observes that the pease in America were the best in 
the world, and that during his eight years’ residence he never 
saw", or heard of one that was w^niu eaten. The Untclins pisif 
or pease beetle, however, has sirhV his time conquered the 
country. Jt was first noticed in Peftns}l\jmia. Tiie 
who were tlic original <‘.oloiiists there, had every man his field of 
pease : the ^culture Jh^’came hopeless after the legislature 
fered rewards for destroying Yhe purple daw", as a maize tnier; 
and it was discovered, wheijtoo late, that tliis bird had kept dow n 
the numbers of an insect far more injuriovft than itself. Kalni, 
the Liuux^an trjjyclJ^r, had very nearly introduced them into 
» A 4 ’ Sweden, 
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Dwight — Travels in Nen^ England. 

Sweden. He took home with him some sweet pease^ w hich were 
fresh and green when he packed them in America; but on opening 
them at Stockholm^* he found them all hollowi and the bead of 
an inseci peeping out of each 15 some of the beetles even crept 
out, but he hastily §hut the packet. * £ own,’ says he, ^ Uiat 
M'hen Ijfirst perceived them, I was more frightened than I should 
have been at the sight of a viper ; for 1 had at once a full view of 
the whole /lamage which my dear country would have suffered, if 
only two CMT three of these •noxious insec|;s had escaped. 
posterity of many families, and even the inhabitants of w'hole pro- 
vinces, would have had sufficient i^eason to detest me as the cause 
of so great a calamity.’ — It appears, however, from Linnaeus that 
the creature has been imported intp the soijth of Europe. 

A great interchange of incomniodaties is unwittingly carried on 
wherever commerce extends. The West Indian cockroach has 
found itsr^w^ay to the foot of Skiddaw ; and we have seen the huge 
nest of the American wasp suspended from trees in Cumbeijatid. 
'Josselyn, in his first visit to New' England, took one of these 
nests for a fruit, supposing it to be a pine-apple plated with scales. 
* It was as big,’ he bays, ‘ as the crow'n of a woman’s hat. I made 
bold to step unto it with an intent to have gathered it : no sooner 
had 1 toucht it but hundreds of wasps were^out me.’ The same 
old author gives a catalogue of such plants as had in his time 
sprung up since the English planted and kept cattle in New 
England. They were two-and-twenty in number, 'fhe common 
nettle was the first which the settlers noticed ; and the plantain 
w'as called by the Indians, English man’s foot, as if it sprung 
from their footsteps. The insect w^hich destroys the apple trees 
comes to us from Aii\prica, ;^nd is now travelling toward the in- 
terior of England as steadily, though not so fast, as the Hessian 
fly. Another destructive insect has within a ^ew' years attacked 
the fruit trees in New England, more especially the Morello 
cherry, which it has nearly |xlerminated ; and the plum. Insects 
of thisJkind arfe not observed till their ravages excite attention. 
They then emerge into notice like the hordes of barbarians at the 
breaking up of the Roman empire,* Goths, Vandals, Alans, 
Heruls, Huns, Bulgarians, ?cc.*.none of W'hich were heard of till 
they became numerous et)Augh to be the terror and the scourge 
of the civilized world/ If the statements n)ay be relied on that 
there is in one part of Louisiana a fly the sting of w'hich is fatal 
horses, and in Persja a bug v/hose bite it; death to the travel- 
ler, it would seem that man has far more formidable enemies in 
the insect creation than he has ever yet contended wuih. It is 
however apparently inconsistent with what we know of the 
order of creation, that such powers of dt^trt^ction should be 

vested 
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vested in cixisftnres against which no protection can be found either 
ill courage or in foresight, that we must look for further testi* 
mony before can iitiplicitly give credit to It, Were the com** 
mon % armed with a mortal stXig, neither fire nor fioefii would 
be needed to exterminate tiie human race. 

Dr. Dwight has a theory that the diseases which ar^ com- 
monly imputed to stagnant waters and marsh miasmata, are pro- 
duced by animalcular putrefaction. The reasons whichjie assigns 
are given in his own \\^ords, because* they may fitly be made the 
subject of experiment. 

* A number of years since, I put a quantity of groilnd pepper into a 
tumbler of water; and a few days afterwards, found a thin scum spreati 
over the surface. Within a few /lays mdre, I perceived, on examining 
tnis scum with a microscope, that it exhibited an immense number of 
living animalcules. I'wo or three days after, examining the same sfum 
again, 1 found not the least appearance of life. After another short 
period, the scum was replenished with living beings again; and, aftei* 
auotlfer, became totally destitute of them. This alternate process cotw 
linued until the water became so feetid as to forbid a further examina- 
tion. The conclusion which I drew from these facts was, that the first 
race of animalcules, having laid their eggs, died, and were succeeded in 
a short time by a second, and these by a third. 

‘ I’he ftetor, which arose from the putrefaction of these ephemeral 
beings, difi'ered in one respect from that which is produced by the decay 
of larger animals. Although it was perceptible at a small distance 
only, and perhaps less loathsome than the smell of a corrupted carcass, 
it was far more suffocating. When the effluvia were received into the 
Jungs, it seemed as if nature gave way, and was preparing to sink under 
/the impression. A pungency, entirely peculiar, accompanieef the smell, 
and appeared to lessen the vis vitrn in a manner d^O'ereni from any thing 
which 1 had ever experienced before. • 

* The scum, which covered this pepprr-water, w as in appearance the 
same with that whieft in hot seasons is sometimes seen on standing 
waters, and abounds on those marshes exposed to the sun. To the pro- 
duction, and still more to the susteftance of the animalcules, vegetable 
putrefaction seems to be necessary, or at least ^'onconlitant ; the nidus, 
perhaps, in which the animalculiiie existence is formed, or the pabulum 
by w hich it is supported. 

‘ Whatever instrumentality vegq/^able putrefaction may have, I am 
inclined to suspect, for several reasonsAhat animalculine putrefaction 
is uie immediate cause of those disease^ wha^ver they are, which are 
usually attributed to standing waters. It will, I believe, be found uni- 
versally, that no such disease is ever derived from any standing waters, 
which are not to a c(ifiMderablti^e\tent coverenl with a scum ; ai^ per- 
liaps liiost, if not all of those which have this covering, will be found 
unhealthy. The New-Kn^b^nd lakes, so far as 1 have observed, are 
universally free, even from the thinnest pellicle of this nature, are pure 
potable water, ui^ supplied almost wholly by subjaceiU springs, and are, 

therefore, 
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iIiLTcforc, too cool, as well a& too much agitated hy wiials, to j)ernnt, 
ordinarily, the existeiice of animalcules.* — vol.i. p. 346', 

Another opinion the doctor’s is that whea^ is injured 
ilresbingMie land with animal nkinure j ^ vegetation/ Jie says, ' is 
forced by it, so that the vessels burst and produce what is called 
the bla^t; or, if the season be stormy, the crop lodges by reason 
of its own weight.* The same ejBFect, he shews, is not produced 
by other tjressings which are less stimulant. A notion ahin to 
this has been advanced in this country, jhat artificial pastpres 
being thus forced are less nutritious than natural ones ; and that 
tlie animals . which are raised upon them are consequently of a 
laxer fibre, and tlie flesh less wholesome as W'cll as less savoury : 
hence the superiority of h^ath or mountapi mutton to the im- 
proved breeds, and of wild meals in general to tame. Dr. 
Dwight mentions a peculiar breed of sheep called, from some 
resembla#ice in their form, the Otter breed ; — it is the only in- 
stance wherein man, for bis own advantage, has availed himself of 
m defect in nature. An ewe in New England brought forth 
twins, thick nnd clunnsy in body, w itb the fore legs remarkably 
short and bent iiiv ard, ‘ so as distantly to resemble what are 
called club-feet.’ They were male and female, and the owner 
observing that they were not disposed to w ander, and unable to 
leap the stone iiiclosures, raised a breed from them, w hich has in- 
creased to many thousands. In cases where the breed has been 
crossed, the lambs have in every instance, according to his iu- 
formation, entb'ely resembled either the sire or the dam, never 
exhibiting the least disceVniblc mixture. As neither the wool 
nor the flesh is inferior to that of ordinary sheep, their quietness 
and inactivity must r mder them peculiarly valuable in any country 
where it is no part oT the sheep owner’s system that his flock 
should get their own livelihood in their neighbour’s inclosures. 

A physiological change in llie human s[)ecics fell under the 
author’s immediale ol)servalioii, which is of considtirabic interest 
as beari|ig immediately upon a very iniporlant question. Dr. 
Dwight saw a negro, fjeiiry Moss by name, a native of V irginia, 
whose complexion, without any appaient cause, or the slightest 
diminution of his general healthy w as gradually becoming white, 
and that not of a leprous op^badaverous tint, but of a fresh and 
healthy hue. Accordj^g to' the man’s own arcouiit the change 
was first perceived under and round the roots of bis finger nails, 
and proceeded faster on those parts where the skin was covered 
than, where it was exposed. In tile course of four year^ the 
breast, arms, legs, and thighs li^ad become wholly white ; tlie 
hai^ds,.foet, and face w'ore hideously spotted, the skin of the head 
also was changed in spots, and wlierever it w^p cjiangcd the hair 
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Lad become straight and flaxen. In*four years more the change 
was almost complete. From the beginning^be had been a hale, 
sound man, and no change had taken place in hb habi^ of life ; 
nor was he conscious of any peculiar sensation exicept that, where 
the discolouration was going on, it was just perceptible that the 
skin was more sensitive than in other parts. The same process had 
taken place to the same extent in one civilised Indian, and had com- 
menced iu three others. From hence Dr. Dwight fairly infers that 
* the varieties observed in the conapfexjon afid hair of the human 
species furnish no probable argument that they sprang from difle- 
rent original stocks. A black ^nan in one instance, and a red man 
in another, have become almost entirely white, and williout any 
juch change in the internal parts of' the constitution as to occa- 
sion a single new sensation \>f any consequence. The ordinary 
course of Providence, operating agreeably to natural and esta- 
blished law’s, has wrought the change here. A similai*course of 
Providence is therefore justly concluded to have wrought the 
change from white to red and to black, or, what is perhaps morb 
probable, from nid to white on the one hand, aitd from red to 
black on the other.’ It appears elsewliere diat the author is dis- 
posed to admit the old interpretutiou of the word Adam, as sig- 
nifying red earth, and he has probably allowed some w^eight to it 
in this part of his reasoning. He notices that the Colchians, who 
were black in the time of Herodotus, are now as white as the 
people of Europe: tlie question must •be asked whether tliey 
are the same people r or w'helhcr a black tribe tes not been ex- 
terminated by a nation of white conquerors ? A gopd cause is 
injured by adducing a weak argument for it. It is more to the 
point when he observes that the Jews every tint of com- 
plexion, from that of Poland, Geynany, and England to that of 
the black Jews of Hhulostan. I'hc same thing iiftgbt perhaps 
be said of the Portugueze, wtac it not that, in their African pos- 
sessions, a mixture of blood is %o general, that it must always be 
suspected. The most important ihiistraj^ion wffich he adduces is 
from direct personal observation. ^ I'he change of the blacks,’ he 
says, ^ wiiose ancestors were introduced into New England, is 
already very great as to their sharpe, features, hair, and complexion ; 
within the last thirty years I h^c not seen a single person 
of African descent wljo was not many'shades whiter than the 
blacks formerly hnported directly from Guinea/ After he him- 
self had* thus distinclly perceived the, effect of local jfirqjitm- 
stanccs upon the organization of man, Dr. Dwight ought not to 
have felt such iiidignati^l at a remark in this Journal,* that those 
circumstances had produced a trace of* savage character both in 
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tlie physical and intellectual features of the Americans. That 
indignation would h,ave been spared if he had understood the 
word savage in the meaning ^ wherein it is there used, as 
equivalent to Indian. With all the infinite and marvellous va- 
rieties of individual expression, there is nevertheless a national 
countenance, produced not merely by moral causes which we can 
trace, but also by physical ones, the operations of which are in- 
scrutable. ^ Every one* knows how different the Scotch physio- 
gnomy is from the English^ the Spanish from the Italian, tlie 
French from the Flemish. Our meaning was that, in America, as 
the wild, hardy, dnd lawless habits of the back settlers and pio- 
neers of civilization induce a resemblance to the worst part of 
the Indian character; other <?auses less tangible, but not less cerr 
tain, impress upon the American c6untenance die same cast as 
that of the original inhabitants. And any one who looks at the 
portrait of AV ashington may see an example of this so striking, that 
it has frequently been observed. 

** This is a subject upon which Humboldt could bring the stores 
of science and history and philosophy to bear, with a power of 
mind and a range of intellect peculiar to himself. Dr. Dwighds 
volumes, however, derive much value from his unprcleuding 
fidelity; it gives his testimony that weight which the evidence 
of an honest and sensible man must always carry with it. 
With regard to the effects produced upon the animal economy 
by climate and other obscurer causes, we may be permitted to 
add some recollections to vvhat he has noticed. A remarkable 
instance is ^nentioiied by Mr. Turnbull, if he has not been de- 
ceived by false iiiforiiiation, or betrayed into error by generaliz- 
ing upon a few cases? uHe says that the children of European 
parents at Botany Bay * are iiwariably of one complexion, fair, 
and with whhe hair. Out of eleven hundred ^children bom in 
New South Wales, there is scarcely a single exception to this 
national distinction, we may cull it. Their eyes" are usually 
black and very bfiliiantj^thcir disposition quick and volatile, and 
their loquacity such as might render them a proverb.* This is 
very much the character of the Creole children in our sugar 
islands; and yet the climate New South Wales is very different 
from that of the West Indies, I'and all the circiiinstaiices are still 
more so; - 

In these cases the effect was immediate, showing itself in 
the *,finrt generation. The type *^bf the moral physiognomy i$ 
changed as soon. No two national characters can be more dis- 
tinct and unlike than those of the Scotcl; and Irish, though both 
nations spring from the same stock. But the Irish chikij-eii of 
Scotch puieiits assume the character of their mdihei: -country even 

more 
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more 3urel> than they acquire its apeent : and of the desceii* 
dants of the English settlers in Ireland, it was said in Queen Kli- 
^abeth’s days, that they M'ere* llihernis ipsis Hihentiores* What- 
ever indeed, Vhether it be evil or good, is grafted ftpon the 
English stock, partakes of its strength. There are other modifi- 
cations of the animal system which, whcflier they depend upon 
the changes produced on the climate itself, or upon other 
latent causes, are more slowly brought about* Such are the 
changes of colour in domesticated animals, and of complexion in 
the human species. ISome of th^ Soifth American savages used 
to practise a cruel- art upon birds, by which tjiey varied their 
plumage, exchanging one sphifidid colour for another. It is said 
that they could produce y<*Ilow, green, or purple feathers ; yellow 
in place of green was most ejasily produced, but in the place of 
yellow they never could substitute another hue. The niaminr in 
which this was done shall not explain, lest it shoulc^ fall into 
the hands of any one unfeeling enough to try the experiment. The 
colour of certain flowers may also bci changed with the same cer» 
tainty by circumstances of soil and culture ; herq the cause is 
understood, but the manner in which it optyates is as yet unex- 
plained, and as m'c ascend to animal life the cause itself becomes 
inexplicable. Peter Hcylyii says that Ciesar may be thought ra- 
ther to have prophesied in his Commentaries the character of the 
present French, than described one of the ancient Gauls, for a 
Frenchman * is nothing but an old Gaul moulded into a new 
name.^ And he endeavours to explain, by ^ the powerful influ- 
ence of the heavens,’ how it is that the*Gauls, * being in a mannef 
I all M'orn out, should have yet most of their conditions surviving 
in those men which now inhabit that regi<^n, being of so many 
several countries and originals,’ But though the land has stamped 
upon the mind of its inhabitant.^ through all agejf the same 
indelible type, their physical characteristics are no longer those 
wliich were described by ancient writers. A similar change has 
taken place in our own country. It is certain dial not only the 
earliest possessors of these islands, but All the various nations 
who have settled upon it by right of conquest, were of light com- 
plexion, with blue or grey eyes, and red or flaxen hair, the 
Romans alone excepted, and possible also a col tiny from Spain : — 
pomblp^ we say, because the existentre of^^ucli a colony is rather 
probable than cert^iin, and it is as likely to have been Keltic as 
Iberian. That the Romans left,little of their blood in the land 
when they withdrew from itf being no Idnger able to maintain 
tlieir doiniinion here, appears from many circumstances ; the Ro- 
manized, that is to say, lh% civilized part #f the population, were 
either driven out or destroyed, and it is plain that few of their 

• posterity 
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posterity remainod^ becau$fe few vcstigefs of their language are 
found either in the speech of the Saxon or of the Briton. It 
may therefore fairly' be atlirmed, thdt the ancestors of the British 
nation \fcre all of Keltic or Tetitonic race, both belonging to the 
same family of niilions, and both of the same physical character- 
istics; and yet at this time dark hair and dark complexions, which 
belong 1o neither, predominate among us in a very great degree. 

Dr; Dwight has perplexed himself with a needless difficulty, 
concerning the formation of w^ater-s pouts on land. Misled by the 
word, he supposes that a*\valer-s|>out on land, like one at sea, is 
always formed iqion the surface of some piecex)f water; and find- 
ing no water near enough to explain one which he describes upon 
the White Mountain, pronoiiiccs that few^ events in the natural 
world were more extraordinary. lla]l lie heard it called by its good 
old dSnglish nortli-couiitry name, a he would have been at 

no loss perceive the real nature of the phenomenon. A cloud 
attracted to the side of a inounluin in some manner, which it is 
for chemists and electricians to explain, discharges its w^aters at 
once, instead pt' letting them fall in rain. I'his occurs frequently 
in the mountains of ,Cutiib<‘rland and W estmorlaud, where we have 
seen much more considerable effects than those which Dr. Dwight 
describes. Hie name water-spout, however, lias not been applied 
to it without some cause ; the appearance and molion of the cloud 
bearing some resemblance to wdiat is observed at sea. We hap- 
pened to see one burs.t upon Helvcllin, at the distance of, about 
eight miles; assort of arm or spout, shaped like a funnel, descended 
from the bottom of the cloud, and was twice or thrice retracted, 
before it sTppeared to touch the side of the mountain, when the 
whole cloud fell. ^ 

It is evident, from tfife instances winch Dr. Dwight mentions, 
that these Jbursts arc as fre^jueiit in North America as in the 
mountainous parts of England. If they depend upon electricity, 
we might expect them to be mofe so, because the electric ff uid 
is more frequeiidy collected in the atmosphere there, and more 
abundantly than in Eu^rope. ^ When 1 first saw' thunder-storms 
in Philadelphia,^ says Volney, * I remarked that the electric fiuid 
was so copious, as to make all the air appear on fire, by the con- 
tinued succession of the fl^ihes*: their arrowy and zig^sag lines 
were of a breadth and /engtE of which I had no idea ; and the pul- 
sations of tlie electric fiuid were so strong, that they seemed to 
my ear and to my face to be thejight wind produced by the flight 
of some nocturnal biVd.’ In the •course of three montlis he 
counted, in the American new'spapers, seventeen deaths by light- 
ning, and Bache, in tbs same time, relkoned eighty severe acci- 
dents ; casualties which are certainly ten times more than occur 
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from the saipe cause^ among ten time^ the population^ in any part 
of Europe. One fatal case, accompanied with very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, is mentioned \^y Burnaby. A person in Virginia, 
standing at hft door during a thitnder gust, was killed f an inter- 
mediate tree, at some^distunce, was struck at the same time ; and 
when the corpse was examined, it was found that the tree was 
delineated upon it in miniature ; the siirrouiuliiig part of the body 
being livid, but that which was covered by the tree, of its natural 
colour. He gives this as a well kuoyt n and well attested fact, but 
adds", that he does not pledge hini??elf for the truth of it, because 
it appears so impr4)bable and unphifosophical. ^ Our knowledge 
in many branches of natural diistory would be much less imper- 
fect than it is, if many facts had nol^been suppressed either from 
a fear (like this) lesl they sh6uld be thought incredible, or from 
that unreasonable incredulity which will not, even upon the strong- 
est testimony, give credence to any thing that it cannot explain. 

Where the materials for a ihuuder-storni are generated in such 
abundance, the actual process of the manufacture (if so it may be 
called) has been trace d, in two instances, w'hicli Dr. Dwight re- 
lates. A small cloud of mist was ohs<‘i ved to rise froiti the sur- 
face of a lake among the Green Mountuins, in the county of 
Ijitchfield, and settle upon the siiimnit of a neighbouring emi- 
nence ; a second followed, and a third, and then a numerous series 
of such exhalations, all proceeding directly to tlje bill, till its 
summit was covered w ith a body of vapours. The mass soon 
began to move through the atmosphere in a south-^west direction ; 
and it had not been long in motion, •before a flash of lightning 
I burst from it, follow ed by a peal of thunder. It enlafged riipidly 
in its progress, * to the size of a wide-spreiid thunder-clouii> and 
thundered and lightened till it had lf!ft the horizon.' The 
other instance was noticed on luake Champlain.^ A copious 
exhalation rose from that lake, ^ in the form of long curved lines 
or threads ; these rapidly directed their course to a small cloud 
which hung* over Chiiou river, at the distance of tw’o or three 
miles. In this cloud they all centered and terminated their mo- 
tions, appearing in some measure like meridians in the stereogra- 
phic projection of a sphere. After a little wdiile, the cloud 
began to move up the river with sreat velocity, discharging fre- 
quent hashes of lightning, and louw peal^ of tiiunder, in ita. pas- 
sage. At no great distance the w'iiid wdiich carried ; it became a 
violent tornado, and spread desolation through the valley of this 
river/ * • * , ^ * 

One most extraordinary statement we shall give at length# 
•Friday morning, Octo^Rer 18th, we rod# to the south end of the 
lake, accom p a n ied ^fey Mr. 'Whittlesey, to examine a rock, of which a 
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singular, n6t to say an incredible, opinion prevails in the vicinity. Our 
road, for near half a mile, lay bn a natural causeway, about thirty feet 
in breadth, which separated the lake in two parts, and was formed oi 
earth, pn^bably washed up by its^waves. The rock, ?A^hich was the 
particular object of our curiosity, is said, by inhabitants long settled 
here, to have moved a considerable distance from the spot where it an- 
ciently sj^pod, towards the south-western shore. You will not suppose 
we considered this story as founded either in truth or gocnl sense. 
However, having long believed it to be prudent, and made it a regular 
practice, whenever it \vas cony;tMiient, to examine the foundation of 
reports credited by sober men, I <letermined to investigate this, as 1 saw 
that it was firmly believed by several discreet persons. One particu- 
larly, a man of unquestioned reputation, and long resident near the 
spot, declared, that, about forty years since, the top of this rock, at the 
ordinary height of the water, was at l«ast two feel below its surface, 
and fifteen or twenty rods farther from the causeway than when we saw 
it. The shore has unquestionably remained as it then was; for the 
trees and stumps standing on the causeway are older than any man now 
living, and the space between them and the lake is very narrow, scarcely 
extending fifteen feet from the trees. 

* The top of the rock is now at least two feet above the water. This 
height it is declared to have gained imperceptibly, year by year, for 
many years, in consequence of its a<lvancing towards the shore, and 
standing continually in water more and more shallow. The water is 
evidently of the same depth now as formerly, as is proved by the ap- 
pearance of the shore. 

* When wc came up to the rock, which was standing where the water 
was scarcely knee-deep, \;e found a channel behind it, towards the 
deeper water, formed in the earth, about fifteen rods in length. It was 
serpentine in its form, and wrfs sunk from two to three feet below the , 
common le#l of the bottom on its borders. In the front of the rock ') 
the earth was pushed pp in a heap, so as to rise above the water, de- 
clining, however, at the cffstance of a few inches, obliquely and pretty 
rapidly. Not far from this rock* we saw another, much less, attended 
by the same phenomena, except that they were diminished in proportion 
to its size. The whole appearance of each was just as one would ex- 
pect to find, if both had actually removed from their cu'iginal places 
towards the shore,** throughout the length of their respective channels. 
How these channels were formed, or by what cause the earth was 
heaped up in front of these rocks, I must leave to the divination of 
others. The facts I have stated, as I believe, exactly. 

‘ Several years since this a^jount was first written, 1 met with the 
following paragraph in th^ collections of the Massachusetts’ Historical 
Society, vol. iii. p. 240 : — ** There is a curiosity to be seen in the Long 
pond in Bridgton. On the easterly side of the pond, about midway, is 
a ceve* which extends al^ut one hundfved rods farther eak than the 
general course of the shore ; the bottom is cla^q and the water so shoal, 
that a man may wade fifty rods into the po\pl. On the bottom of this 
cove are stones of various sizes, which, it is evident from visible circum- 
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litancch, have an annual motion towards the shore. The proof of this 
is the mark or track left behind them, and the bodies of clay driven up 
before them. Some of these are, perhups, two 4 >r three tons weight, 
and have left a taack several rods bej^ind ilicm, having at leasd a com- 
mon cart load of clay before them. These stones are many of them 
covered with water at all seasons of the year, ,’1'lie shore of this cove 
is lined with these stones three feet deep, which, it would seetp, have 
crawled out of the water. Tiiis may afford matter of speculation to the 
natural j)hilosophev/' 

‘ Until I saw this paragraph, I did not jmagine. that a story, such as 
J received at Salisbury, would ever be Repeated/ — vol.iii. p. ^45. 

JDr. Dwight has wot stated the size of the rotik which is said 
to possess this extraordinary pt>wer of locomotion. If he had, 
it is possible, that a story, which in awilhcr of his journals he re- 
lates of the Oiioidas, might cxylain the apparent prodigy. Tliose 
Indians regard a large stone with religious ri^verence, and sp^ak 
of it as tlicir god, because it has followed them in their^various 
removals, slowly indeed, but to a considerable distance. The 
truth is, a stout young man iesol\i‘d to amuse himself with the# 
credulity of his trilicsnien, aud therefore whe never Jie past that 
way, took up the stone, wiiicli was too Iargt‘ \^o fie removed by a 
man of ordinary slrc nglb, and curried it some distance w'estwaref. 
In this manner the stoiuj advancing !>y little and little, made in a 
few years a considei abic progress, and w as verily believed to have 
moved this distance spontaneously. ^Tlie young fellow told llic 
story to an American gcnith num, and lauglicd heartily at the cre- 
dulity of his countrymen.’ But had the rock which^Dr. Dwight 
saw, been of diuieusious which would render such a trick like 
this possible, he would suidy liave suspected it ; it is Mghly im- 
probable tlmt the same strange and troublesome deception should 
be attempted in two places; and in the stTltemeni quoted from 
the Massachusetts’ Transactions, sortie of the stones jre said to 
be of two or three tons weight. That statement appears to have 
been reprinted from a Portlaud^iew^spaper, lire jilace where the 
phenomenon is* said to exist being only (‘ighteeii iniJes from Port- 
land. Any thing, therefore, which might so easily be coulrailicted 
or disproved, would hardly have been published unless it had been 
co'mniouly believed. But if sc ience and literature arc making 
such progress in this part of the Unib'd Stab ,s as some suppose, 
the matter will doulilless he investi^lcd it desca ves, and ,the 
truth or falsehood ascci tuiued of hUitcmeuts appaieally so intpos- 
sibie. 

There is k fact related in tlj#se volumes, ^lilch seems toUfl’ow 
some light upon tiio nature of those hitherto unexplained explo- 
sions, that are heard in iiK^intainons coimuies. Such an expio- 
sion, about forty years ago, was heard by the inhabitants of Kins- 
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dale township, in New ISn^land, from West River Mountain, on 
the Connecticut. Upon repairing to the place, they discovered 
that a inetaUic substance had been ^forced from the heart of the 
mountain, the hole which it had made being aboivt six inches in 
diameter. A few trees which stood near were almost covered 
with the substance which had been ejected, and which consisted 
chiefly t)f melted and calcined iron ore, strongly resembling the 
scoria of a blacksmith’s forge. The same substance was found 
upon the I’ocks and the face of the hill in several places, having 
evidently been propelled in a •■liquid or s6mi-liquid slate. Is it 
not probable, that some of those phenomena which, when they 
are displayed upon a large scalcf are generally noticed because 
they arc severely felt, occur^.morc frequently, in a smaller degree, 
than has hitherto been suspected*^ for example, such volcanic 
explosions as the instances here adfluced, and slighter and less ex- 
tended movements of the earth than are denominated earthquakes i 
Since it has been placed beyond a doubt, that stones fall from 
^he sky, how many facts of the kind have been ascertained and 
recorded ! I’lie wonders which are related by the old chro- 
niclers and annalists of every country might, if they were dili- 
gently collected and well sifted, confirm some philosophical spe- 
culations, and lead the w'ay to further discoveries. 

There is a mountain in the Stale of Vermont called Archut- 
ney, or the Throe Brothers, a single conical eminence with seve- 
ral inferior summits, which are also conical. Supposing, from its 
appearance, that it had formerly been volcanic, Dr. Dwight made 
inquiries concerning it, apd one of the first planters assured him 
he had several times seen flames ascend from it, which could not 
have been kindled either by hunters or by lightning, for they 
appeared once whell <iie mountain was covered with snow three 
feet deep. Dr. Dwight himself observed something more remark- 
able connected with this mountain. 

^ On the lOtli of October, 1803, C was riding from Dartmouth Col- 
lege to 'Charlest/)vvn. A strong south wind blew during the wl^ole day. 
The sky was overcast* and the clouds, flying low, impinged at times 
against the sides of the mountain, and covered its top. In these clouds, 
at a small distance from the summit, and in such a direction as4o 
make an angle of about 25^ with the perpendicular height of the 
mountain, appeared a luminjifiis spot, from ten o’clock in the morning 
till four in the aftemocSii, th^ whole period during which the mountain 
was within our view. All this lime the clouds wore a misty appear- 
ance, every where nearly uniform, and moved with great rapidity. 
Yet**the luminous spdi continued in exactly the same’ position, and 
scarcely at all changed its appearance. In a few instances the clouds 
were st> thin, that the l^eains of the sun w^ere faintly but distinctly seen 
on the side of the mountain. Generally they were intercepted. As fhe 
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cloud?; change their position every mof*ient; as the stiii, during this 
time, passed over ninety degrees of the heavens i as, when the spot was 
first seen, we were perhaps eight\)r ten miles north, and when it was last 
seen about the%ame distance south vf the mountain; I coulfl think of 
no satisfactory reason, why the pi)siiion and appearance of the spot 
continued unchanged/ — vol, ii. p. 95. t 

About twelve months afterwards he saw a similar phenomenon 
over the mountain Taghkaniie. The luminous spot continued 
fixed in its relative position to the sumhiit for sevd^al hours, 
though the wind wa^ blowing violently, and the clouds were 
moving rapidly before it; nor did it disappear till it was gradu- 
ally lost in the twilight. Eveny where else the cloud was of an 
uniform density, and, from the raj^dity of its motion, fifty or 
sjxty miles of its extent must have passed over the spot; which 
M'as at times so bright, that* he and his companion thought^the 
sun was shining through the aperture. In both cases the position 
of the luminous area, with respect to the mountain, was the 
same; the density and aspect of the clouds was the same, 
direction and strength of the wind also, and both occurred at the 
same season of the year. 

Is this phenomenon of the same kind with*lhose which Hum- 
boldt describes as appearing on the granitic summit of Duida, 
and on the summit of Guaraco, by the testimony of the natives, 
confirmed by what he himself has observed as Cuchivera ? Some 
such appearance may explain a story which Boyle introduced in 
his account of Mr. Clayton’s diamond. * 

* There came hither,* he says, ‘ about two.years since, out of America, 
the Governor of one of the principal colonies there, an sneient vir- 
tuoso, and one that has the honour to be a member of the Uoyal So- 
ciety. The gentleman, finding some of the cUi^f affairs of his country 
committed to another and me, made ijie divers visits; and on one of 
them, when I inquire^l what rare stones they had in those ^arts of the 
Indies he belonged to, he told me that the Indians had a tradition 
that, in a certain hardly accessible hill, a pretty way up in the coun- 
try, there was a stone which, in the night time, shiued very vividly, 
and to a great distance; and he assured me that, though he thought 
it not fit to venture himself so far among those savages, yet, he pur- 
posely sent thither a bold Englishman, with some natives to be his 
guides; and that this messenger brought him back word that, at a 
distance from the hillock, he plainly pebceivud such a shining stouc 
as the Indians’ tradition mentioned ; and,*being stimulated by curiosity, 
had slighted those superstitious fears of the inhabitants, and with much 
ado, by reaspn of the difficulty of the way, had made a shift to q)am- 
ber up to that part of the hill ^here, by a very heedful observation, 
he supposed himself to have seen the light: but, whether it were that 
he had mistaken the place,fOr for some other reason, he could not 
find it there, though, when he was returned to his former station, 
“ B 2 he 
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he did again see the light shiping in the same place wj^ere it shone 
before/ 

Dr. Dwight is of\)pinion, that (life periods of health and sick- 
ness which, according to Mr.*Watsoi/s liegistofs, have been 
observed in America, depend upon the temperature, and that 
there arc periods of cool and warm weather, the latter being the 
sickly ones. "I'o form any thing like a conclusive judgment upon 
that subject, would require the observation of much more time 
than has elapsed sm<?e the .settlement of North America ; and^ 
ind(*ed, in a subsequen.t nbte, *tbe author o1:)serves that a succes- 
sion of cold yeav'S had proved pecnliai ly nnfavoiirable to health ; 
the spotted fever, vvhieh was a ifbvv disease, and the spurious 
poripneumoiiy, which had never before been known to be eu- 
deinic there, having ravaged grejft part of the country. The 
iatttjr indeed had become'- a formidable scourge to the people ; 
heads of families, the men especially, having been swept away in 
such unprecedented numbers, that more cliildren had been made 
^irphans than at any preceding time since the country was colo- 
nized ; and there was evciy reason to fear that it would pervade 
the Union; for, begjuniiig in Connecticut in 1812, it had, in the 
course of three years, spread extensively over Virginia and Ohio. 

An opinion has been advanced by Dr. Holyoke, of Salem, that 
the numerous evcMgrccns in North America are the cause of the 
peculiar cold which is experienced there. Dr. Dwdght i^'us con- 
vinced by his own seiijsations that evergreens greatly increase the 
cold of their immediate atmospherci ; but even if the evergreen 
forests had been more inimerous and extensive than they are, he 
perceived*^ that they would be wholly inadequate to produce so 
wide an elfect. Ixncal observations disprove the theory, which 
is opposed also by iWi fact that the west wind (the coldest in 
Connecticut) comes over noNuch woodlands. His own opinion 
is that the cold winds descend at times from the superior regions 
of the atmosphere, and he supports it by pertinent observations 
and plausible r^easoniiig. 

^ These winds are purer than any others; a fact universally re- 
marked throughout this country. During their prevalence the lungs 
are feasted arid the frame invigorated, in such a manner as is never ex- 
perienced at any other season. Their influence on plants, also, is 
entirely peculiar. It istcusto|j[nariIy said, those who have long cuD 
tivated tobacco, that its leaves are perceptibly thicker and heavier, 
after a north-west w'ind has blown two or three days, than at any other 
timec and such a seasqfi is considered, by skilful cultivators, as the 
best for cutting this plant. When grjiss has been mowed at «uch a 
season, I have observed the scythes to be covered With its juice, so 
thick and viscid, and acWiering so tenacioiicdy to the scythe, as to oblige 
the mowers to employ the whetstone, not for the sake of giving the 
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scythe an edge, but to remove the glutinous &iit?stauce with which k 
was covered. 

‘During the prevalence of* these winds, wood burns more rapidly, 
and with a incft'c vivid Ihime.^ Th^ feme, also, makes frcf^uently a 
small explosion (if 1 may be allowed the term), resembling strongly 
that of a musket, discharged at a very great distance. 

‘ All these facts, as it seems to me, are easily explicable on*tbe sup- 
position, that the north-west winds have their origin in the superior 
regions of the atmosphere. If this opinion admitted, cannot, I 
think, be at a loss for reasons why thtjy are instantaneously, and, in the 
winter, severely cold ; why they commence with violence and terminate 
suddenly ; wh}' they are remarkably pure and heaUhy ; why in a sin- 
gular manner they facilitate cd^nbustion ; why they arc wholly free 
from terreim exhalations; why, in nainy instances, they condense 
«loiuIs immediately vertical, sAme time before they are perceived to 
blow on the surface ; why tl^y carry clouds, at times, townid^ the 
south-east, witlujut interrupting at all the blowing of a soutb-west 
wind, and why in the inontli of March, during which th^ westerly 
winds almost regularly prevail, all kinds of wood shrink, and become 
diy, in a greater degree, than in the most intense heat of our sununt^r 
sun. , 

‘ Particularly, the peculiar degree of cold, e.xperienced in this coun- 
try, seems to be explicable on this ground only. Every man, accus- 
tomed to read oven newspapers, knows that the air, at a moderate dis- 
tance from the earth, is usually much colder than near the surface, 

J his fact has been so often proved by ascending high mountains, and 
by rising into the atmosphere in balloons; and is so evident from the 
ICC and snow, always visible, even under tlfe etjuator, at great eleva- 
tions, that few persons arc ignorant of Every degree of cold expe- 
rienced in this countiy, must naturally be expected from vjinds, which 
have their origin in a superior region/ — vol. i. pp. 44, 45. 

From the liistorical matter w lii(*li is <iiij>erscd Ibrough those 
volumes one story ought to be selej^led, for the honour of all par- 
ties concerned in ft. A plain fanner, Richard Jackst)n by name, 
was apprehended, during tin? ^revolutionary war, under such cir- 
cumstances as proved beyond all doubt his purpose of joining tlie 
kings forces, an intention which he was loo lionest to deny; 
accordingly he was delivered over to theliigh shcrifll', and com- 
mitted to the county gaol. The prison was in such a state that 
he might have found little diiKculty in escaping ; but he consi- 
dered himself as in the hands of authority such as it was, and the 
same principle of duly which led fiim to take arms, made him 
equally ready to t^idure the consequences. After lying there a 
few day 8 ,*he applied to the ^sheftfF for legve to go out an(b*work 
promising that he Vould return regularly at night ; Ills 
character for simple integrity was so well known that permission 
was given without hesnation, and for* eight months Jackson 
went out usory fey to labour, and as duly came back to prison 
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at night. In the jnonth «*f May the sheriflf prepai*ed to con- 
duct him to Springfield, where he was to be tried for high trea- 
son. Jackson Said this would be a needless trouble and expense, 
he could save the sheriflF bbttf^ and go just as w^ell by himself. 
His word was once more taken, and he set off atone, to present 
himself^ for trial and certain condemnation. On the way he was 
overtaken in the woods fey Mr. Edwards, a member of the coun- 
cil of Massachusetts, which at that time was the supreme exe- 
cutive of tlie state. .This goiitleiiian asked him whither he was 
going ? '1^0 Springfield, Sir, was his answer, to be tried for my 

life. To this casual interview Jackson owed diis escape, when, 
having been found guilty and condemned to death, applicatioti 
was made to the council for%iercy. The evidence and the sen- 
tence were stated, and the presid' nt put the question whether ti 
parcel! should be granted. It was opposed by the first speaker : 
the case, Jie said, was pcrfecUy clear ; the act was imquestionahly 
high treason, and the proof complete ; and if mercy was shewn in 
this case, he saw no reason why it should not be granted in every 
other. Few governments have understood how just and politic 
it is to be merciful ;c this liard-hcarted opinion accorded with the 
temper of the times, and was acqiiicsced in by one member after 
another, till it came to Mr. Edwards’s turn to speak. Instead 
of delivering his opinion, he simply related the whole story of 
Jackson’s singular demeanour, and what had past between them 
in the woods. For the iioiiour of JMassachusetts, and of human 
nature, not a pian was found to weaken its efl’ect by one of those 
dry legal remarks, which,* like a blast of the desert, wither the 
heart they1*cach. The council began to hesitate, and when a 
member ventured to^ say that such a man certainly ought not to 
be sent to the gallows^ a natural feeling of humanity and Justice 
prevailed, and a pardon w as ifimiediately inadq out, 

‘ Never,’ says the author, * was a stronger proof exhibited 
that honesty is wdsdom.’ It was not the man’s honesty but his 
child-like simplicity which saved his life ; w ithdut tfiat simplicity 
his integrity would hSve availed him Imie ; in fact it was his 
crime, for it was for doing what, according to the principles 
wherein be had been born and bred, he believed to be his duty, 
that he was brought to triaj, aii3 condemned. This it is which 
renders civil and religmus ^'ars so peculiarly dreadful ; and in 
the history of such wars every incident, which (like this, and the 
beau;uful story of Vezins and Jlegnier at the massacre of St. 
B^frtholomew) serves \o t^concile vis to humanity, ought care- 
fully to be preserved. Let us add one such anecdote here, 
which miy equally interest Americans i,nd Englishmen* During 
the revolutionary war, when the two armies were ne^r each other, 
ail English officer, who was stationed at one dt the^blitposts, ob- 
. served 
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served a general officer of the eneiiiy^apponphing to recoii||fQitre 
the JStiglish position v/ith a telescopie. He was on horaebac;^ 
and, E^t perceiving the Englilh piquet, approached vvithin shot, »o 
near as to afford the officer a sui^ mark ; the gun was jlresented 
and the huger on the trigger, when the Englishman’s heart failed 
him; lie could not bear to take away the Hfe of one who appre- 
liended no danger; it seemed to him as an act of murd^^; and, 
lowering the gmi, he suffered the American, utterly unconscious 
of his provideutial deliverance, to pgss on^ , To the Kites t hour 
of lus life the English officer blest Cod th^t he had in this 
instance yielded to* the impulse of his better iiiind, for he hgd 
ascertained that the American whose life had then been in his 
hands was — General Washington. % 

• Dwight was a young man ^t the commencement of those trou- 
bles, and embarked in the revolutionary cause with all , the 
warmth of youth, and all the strength of inherited opinions. 
It is not to be supposed, nor was it to be w'ished, that in de- 
clining life he should have regretted the part which he had takeq. 
Accordingly, all the incidents of the war which he has intro- 
duced into these volumes, are related in the temper ^nd spirit 
of his younger days. His attachment to the institutions of his 
country leads him sometimes to an injudicious triumph, and 
sometimes to a premature boast. When he speaks of the inde- 
pendence of the New-England landholders, he says there is some- 
thing to him ^ in the sight of that ind^endence, and the enjoy- 
ments by which it is accompanied, more interesting, more conge- 
nial to the relish of nature, than in all Jthe melancholy grandeur of 
the decayed castles and ruined abbeys with which so*ie parts of 
Europe arc so plentifully stocked. The story of this happiness 
will indeed be less extended, and less affifising, but the actual 
prospect of it is incomparably more delightful.’ The actual 
view of that happiness may be delightful, but his exultation at 
the sight is expressed by one Whose attention is so wholly fixed 
upon the present that he neither looks backward nor forward. 
Of their government he says, that intelligent foreigners, who have 
gained some know ledge of it, * see it in ilieory more liable to fluc- 
tuation than any other, and yet are obliged by facts to acknow- 
ledge that it is one of the most stable and unchanging in the 
world.’ The government upon w^iiich Ur. Dwight passes this 
eulogium was thirty years younger than himself! 

Montaijgne, speaking of America in his days, says that it was 
si nouveau et si enfant, appfend encore son <f. 4* c. 

The Americans would be grievously offended were we to add 
that in political science jjiey have still tli^; alphabjet to learp ; nor 
would their anger be lessened by the honest acknoMy^c^ginent that, 
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with all owr advantages of seniority, there still remain for us many 
things in that most important and difficult of all sciences, which 
nothing but time ^ud experience' can teach* It would be well 
howev^ for the people of botif countries it‘ they would acknow- 
ledge, with the good old Gascon, th^i non par opinion y mais en 
veri(e, Cexcellente et *meilleure police est a chascune nation^ cclte 
mus laquelle etle s^est maintenue: and that ces grandes et longues 
altercations de la meilleure forme de societCf et des regies plus 
commodes d nous att/Jhher^ s^nt altercations propres seukment a 
Pexercice de nostre esprit He goes on to say, Nous nous deplai- 
sons volontiers de la condition presente ; muis je liens pouHanty 

? me dialler desirant le commandtment de peu^ en un estai popu- 
aire; on en un mouarc/ne, nne autre especede gouvernementy c*est 
vice et folk, 

« Ayme Vestat tcl qne tu le mis cstre ; 

^ S'il est royal, cherts la royaute ; 

S'il est de peuy ou him communaute, 

^ Cherisde attssi, car Dieu t'y a fait naistre, 

jdinsi en par hit le hon Monsieur de Pi brae. Did every man, 
indeed, gender to the laws and institulious of his country, that 
willing and dutiful obedience which he desires and expects 
from his own dependants, the same principle which produces 
good order and happiness in a family, would maiutaiu the tran- 
quillity and prosperity of the stale ; and political revolutions 
would neither be dreacj^'oii the one part, nor aimed at on the 

It is not true concerning governments, that 

‘ Whatever is best administered is best;' 
for one may be wel^iKlniinistered, (as, for example, that of the 
Roman empire under the Antonines,) which bears in itself an ac- 
tive principle of corruption aftid decay ; and another (like that of 
Rngland under Charles IL) may be ill administered, while a puri- 
fying and renovating fcrnientatibn (the necessary effect of its 
component elements) is going on. But it is true that every foim 
has some advantages ;nhat under any, the legitimate purposes of 
government, which are the security and improvement of the state, 
may be well attained; that a high degree of general prosperity is 
compatible with any ; that all have originated in some circum- 
stances which rendered thera suitable to the times and places of 
their growth ; and that when that fitness has epased to exist, it is 
by a gradual adaptation to those new circumstances which have 
gmdifally been evolved, and not by undue and violent change, 
that the melioration which is always and everyw'here to be kept in 
view, can alone be effected ; otherwisei^the certain and enormous 
evil of the^process must heavily counterbalance the contingent good 

of 
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of the results* Circunnstances have as siaturaNy rendered America 
a republican country, as they jiave made Great Britain monarehi* 
cal ; and the ajjventurers who shopid attempt to set up n^narchy 
in the one country, would incur the guilt and deserve the punish- 
ment of treason as much as they who should seek to overthrow it 
in the other. Upon this ground there is no cause either for envy 
or enmity on either side ; and under each government, good and 
wise men will sincerely wish for the stabili^ of both, • Changes 
not less inevitable thar^ important, %ve preparing for both nations ; 
but none (let us devoutly hope !) which inay materially alter, or in 
any degree endangef the superstructure of their respective states. 
Hie world would suffer more 6y the overthrow of either, than it 
has ever done by the worst calamities which history has yet re- 
corded. • 

Of all the theories which have been advanced concerning fhe 
origin of government, that of the social contract is the most gra- 
tuitous and least tenable. Sir Robert Filmer was unquestionably 
right in his principle, whatever discredit may be attached to his* 
name for his unwarrantable and injurious deductionst It appears 
from the concurrent testimony of all history, vacred and profane, 
that in the earliest ages of mankind, government was, as in strict 
reasoning we should infer that it had been, patriarchal, a system 
naturally arising from parental authority ; and this form, under 
various shades of degradation, may stil| be traced among the bar- 
barians of Asia and Africa, and llie savagfes*of the western w^orld. 
This natural order was overthrown as soon as violence began to 
prevail ; government w^as then estabfii^iM by force ; and forms, 
more or less favourable to the general good, were introauced, as 
strength or wisdom prevailed. Custom anj[^convenience some- 
times, and sometimes craft and superstition, perpetuated what 
chance and circums(»nces had induced, and colonies carried with 
them the forms and institutions of the parent stock. Thus it was 
ill the ancient ^^orld, and at the breaking up of the western em- 
pire, when the feudal kingdoms w'ere erected ; and^thus it was in 
later ages, wherever foieign dominion was established by conquest. 
The English colonics in America afford a remarkable exception : 
they were commercial, not military ; and dominion in them w as 
acquired not by conquest, but by occiipaqcy. Both the spirit 
and the forms of such colonies w'crc tlTerefore essentially republi- 
can, and would have been so even if the original settlers had not 
carried w'ith^liein the political as well as tbc^religious opinion^ of 
Puritanism. That they acquirW their independence, and with it 
also the government, which had been the secret desire of their 
ancestors, we ceitainly do amt regret ; though in bur estimate of 
tilings, success, will never alter the cWacter of all unjust cause. 

^ * Sooner 
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Sooner iOr ktter they must'hjive become independent: it wa^i ex* 
pedient for both parties^ and it was just and necessary that they 
shauMi^be ^so; and in whatever nmnner the sepa^ion^ had been 
t^cted> 'lt is reasonable to suppose that llic^ would have past 
into a republican goveniment, tlie transitioti being little more than 
nominal. 

It is not, however, to its form of government, that the, advan* 
tages which America possesses, are hi any degree to be ascribed* 
Some advantages alsuredly it has, and they are no trifling ones. 
It is not yet the land for arts or literature, (though both are 
beginning to receive encouragement there,) and it affords little 
field for ambition in other less'^generous pursuits. But there 
is employment for all wHb seek it; there is room to increase 
and multiply ; none are necessarily bom there to poverty and 
all its consequent degradations ; nor is that prudential celibacy 
common or necessary there, which in the one sex is less fre- 
quently a virtue than a sin, and which is the sore evil of our more 
jprowded society, — in whatever light it be viewed, an evil in all 
its bearings; Perverse, indeed, must be the understanding, and 
hard the heart, which should fail to perceive these advantages, or 
desire to depreciate them. They are found in the United States, 
as they are m Canada, in the Cape Colony, and in Australasia; 
wherever, in fact, colonies are established by occupancy, and the 
land not yet replenished. And so long will it be before these 
wide regions can be pijss^ed, that to speculate upon the evils of 
a crowded population there, would be of as little utility as the 
comfortable anticipatioifs in which certain philosophers have in- 
dulged,' by calculating the time when all the coal in this island 
will be consumed,^nd when the sun itself wdll be burnt out. 

These are natural advantages existing in new countries, as 
in the wly ages of the woHd. It is obvioqis that Great Britain, 
possessing such extensive colonial possessions, and with its re- 
dundant activity and enterprize and wealth, may partake of tliem 
in an indefiKite, degree, to the great relief and benefit of all 
classes. It is not bur intention to enter here upon the questiw 
of colonization, tliat most momentous and interesting question, 
which must assuredly occupy government ere long, more than the 
two main businesses of w^ar and revenue, to which its attention 
heretofore, not less unhappily than necessarily, have almost exclu- 
sively been confined. Let us only observe,, that the existence of 
thgse advantages in^the United States, may be no slight good to 
•England. The poor artizan and the labourer, who go. there in 
search of higher wages or surer employ, though they frequently 
miss wieir object, i^elieve tlie parish by their removal, or make 
room (or the industry of others. The malecontents^ who, shaking 
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the dust of England from their feety go out ^ith soured hearts iud 
perverted* mindsy are no loss tc^ us, and n^ay >be^ some gain to lier. 
They may evenl^eoome good subjects under anotlier go ver lament; 
for, in moral as^ell as in physical diseases^ change of climate not 
unfrequentty effects a cure* One lesson thqy are slifo to learn, 
for every thing combines to teach it, the value of the society 
which they have left* Many a man, who, having been tmined up 
in discontent and disaffection, hated the instkutiotta of hjs native 
land, is taught there to ^inderstand apd to reject and love iheni, 
and becomes a better Englishman abroad,* than prejudice and habit 
and evil communications would ever have permitted bitn to be at 
home. ^ ^ 

lliere can be no danger of haying too niany safety-valves. Tim 
o1<^ states of America (for there is already a distinction of old 
Americans, and it is a most important one) arc fortunate iii {ills 
respect ; the new states and the uncleared lands are to tlmm a» 
so many waste -w’eirs, over which the scum and wreck of society, 
and all who float loose upon its waters, are naturally drawm. Men * 
who in the old states would be poachers or smugglers/ or, beconi- 
ing vagabonds in consequence of evil propensities not less tliaii un- 
happy circumstances, prey upon their fellow kind either by fraud 
or force, find here an outlet. That inclination to the freedom 
and pursuits of savage life, which seems almost inherent in tlm 
animal part of our nature, takes here a useful direction. While 
they become more than half savages tnsihiaelves, renouncing all 
the decencies and advantages of civilized life, without acquiring 
any one of the few virtues which savaged might boast, they are 
the pioneers and advanced guards of civilization. And mthough 
every generation must have to travel farther ij^uest of uncleared 
lands, and of buffaloes and beavers, still the outlet will continue 
open longer than any^iolitical foresight can determine ; far adven- 
turers of this stamp make as little account of time and space as 
the lover hi the play. 

Of what importance it is to the tranquillity and even the exist- 
ence of the old American governments, that1:hi8 drain should be 
open. Dr. Dwdght speaks even more strongly than we should have 
felt justified in doing. 

^ All countries/ he says, ^ contain restless inhal^itants ; men impatient 
of labour j men, who will contract debts widiout intending to pay ibem ; 
who bad rather talk than work ; whose vanity persuades them, tt^t they 
are wise, and. prevents them from knowing, that they are fopU; who are 
delighted witlrinnovatipn; who ll^nk places of power and profit du^to* 
their peculiar merits; who feel, that every change from good order and 
established society will be beneficial to themselves; who have nothing 
to lose, and therefore expect t(#be gainers by every scramble ; and who, 
of course, spen^ifc in i^isturbing others, with the hci|>e df gaming somc- 
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tliingibt ilicmselves. Under despotic governments they are aVired into 
quiet; but in every free community they create, to a greater or Jess 
extent^ continual turmoil ; and l^ve often overturned the peace, liberty, 
and happiness of their fellow-citizens. In the Roman commonwealth, 
as before in the republics of Greece, they were emptied out, us sol- 
diers^upon the surrounding countries ; and left the sober inhabitants in 
comparative quiet at home. It is true they often threw these states 
into confusion, and sometimes overturned the government. But if they 
had notijeen thus thfown off from the body politic, its life would have 
been^of a raomenlafy duration As things ^actually were, they finally 
ruined all these states ^ for ‘some of them had, as some of them always 
will have, sufficient talents to do. mischief; at times, very extensive. 
The Gracchi, Clodius, Marius, and Mark Antony, were men of this cha- 
racter. Of this characfer 'is every demagogue, whatever may be his 
circumstances. Power and profit are the only ultimate objects, which 
eviry such mart, with a direction as steady as that of the needle to the 
pole, ];^ursues with a greediness unlimited and inextinguishable. 

‘ Formerly the energetic government established in New-England, 
together with the prevailing high sanse of religion and morals, and the 
continually pressing danger from the French and the savages, compelled 
the inhabitants into habits of regularity and good order, not surpassed, 
perhaps, in the wotld. But since the American revolution our situation 
has become less favourable to the existence, as well as to the efficacy, 
of these great means of internal peace. The former exact and decisive 
energy of the government has been obviously weakened. From our 
ancient dangers we have been delivered, and the deliverance was a dis- 
tinguished blessing; tut^jtBe sense of danger regularly brings with it a 
strong convection, that safety cannot be preserved without exact order, 
and a ready submission t<> lawful authority. 

^ Thei institutions and the habits of New-England, more I suspect than 
thqjfO of any other country, have prevented or kept down this noxious 
disposition ; but th^ cannot entirely prevent either its existence or its 
effects. In mercy, ihereforp, to the sober, industrious, and well dis- 
posed inhabitants. Providence has opened in the vast western wilderness 
a retreat, sufficiently alluring to draw them away from the land of their 
nativity. We have many troubles even now : hut we should have many 
more if this b«dy of foresters had remained at home.' — vol.ii, pp. 441 — 
443. 

To this outlet it is, more than to any effect of laws and insti- 
tutions, that the paucity of offences in the old states must be 
ascribed. The preserves which are maintained with such am- 
bition, by certain great landholders,* would not serve as nurseries 
for ruffians and preparatory schools for murder, if the men 
\^lio are induced to steal giuiie by the care with \vdiich it is col- 
^ lected for them, could follow the same pursuit in the wilder- 
ness. The miserable wTctches who keep the tread-mill in 
motion, and supply^subjects for our friend Jeremy's economical 
experiments on the human mind and the human stomach, would, 
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in America, lead a life not less to their taste and to better pur- 
pose, as squatters, backsettlers, boatmen and hunters. Even 
rabbits may, be impounded tilKhey prey uponK>ne another; and 
wolves and bears, if they have room, will return Into the ^'oods 
and wilds, w here they offer no injury to man# It may well be 
then, as Dr, Dwight assures us, that ^ fewer capital crimes have 
been committed in New England since its establishment, thSn in 
any other country on the globe, (Scotland perhaps excepted,) in 
proportion to the number of its inhabitants/* Will not this alsb 
explain the otherwise strange and iiTfexplicabte fact, that at New 
York, the proportion of female prisoners to the ^ males, is not 
less than as three to two ? llie only solution appears to be the 
obvious one, that women of evil propensities are not drawn off 
from society like the ruffian par^ of the male population, but find 
their cover in towns and populous places. . 

If, however, there be fewer crimes in a new country like Ame- 
rica, than ill an old one ; or, perhaps, more truly speaking, if*fewer 
come under the cognizance of law, — it must not be inferred that , 
the average morals of the Americans are better than our own, 
nor that they are without their full share of those ignorant and 
brutalized classes, (more numerous in modern* than in ancient 
states,) who, to the reproach of civilization, seem always to have 
increased with civilization itself, as if they were generated in its 
corruption. The fact that there is in the city of New York as 
large a proportion of paupers as in any one of our great mamifao 
turiiig towns, would not be sufficient proof bf 1:1118, because a con- 
siderable number of those paupers consist,of emigrants, and espe- 
cially of Irish, who carry with tlieni their peculiar and mtserahle 
habits of mind, which render them the most reckless and intract- 
able of all people, whether at home or abroad*#^ The truth is, that 
America neither is, nor can be any in^re exempt from those evils 
which are the original sin of the trading system, than from the 
original sin of human nature itself.* Commerce has everywhere its 
Helots; and whether they arc brought to that condition at once 
by direct subjugation, or gradually by chance ^nd choice, the con- 
sequences upon the race are the same. The evil is not effected 
by any form of government. It is the same under the despotisms 
of Italy and tlie Peninsula, the limited monarchy of England, and 
the representative republics of the United Smtes. 

Ill America then, as in other countries, wliole classes are de- 
bauched and brutalized by their way of life. The persons em- 
ployed in the* business of gelling lufnber are described as ^ poftr,, 
idle, haunters of taverns, and devoted to all the baser pursuits of 
vulgar vice.’ Their employment requires hard laoour during on^ 
part of tlie year, and leaves ^hem to idle away their, time during 

the 
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the remainder^ and thus t|jey are reduced * to prodig, ality^ tbou^ht- 
lessness of future wants, profaneness^ irreligious immoderate drink*- 
ingi!« and other ruinous habits/ Of the Uttinerous persons em- 
ployed in navigating the rivefs, we are told that^ collectkms 
of uieit are more dissolute/ and that * the corruption Which they 
contribute to spread' amoug tbe ordinary inhabitants, is a greater 
evil than a stranger can easily imagine/ A picture equally un-* 
favourable is given of the laboureri^ by whiOh appellation Dr. 
D wight ^designates^^that class of men who look to the earnings of 
to-day for the subsistence Of to-morro\v/ ^ In New England,’ 
he says, ^ almost every man of this character is either shiftless, 
diseased, or vicious.’ And yet ^ employment is found everywhere, 
and subsistence is abundant and easily obtained. The price of 
labour is also very high, a moderate day’s work being usually pur- 
chased at a dollar. Every healthy, industrious, prudent man, 
may therefore live almost as he wishes, and secure a competence 
for old age.’ Nevertheless he affirms, that ‘ few of these men are 
very industrious, fewer economical, and fewer still virtuous/ The 
mechanics he describes as being, in all respects, of a different 
character. Perhaps it will be found, that up to a certain degree 
in society, morals', as well as manners, improve at every step of 
the ascent ; for character becomes of more importance, w*hen there 
is more to lose and more to hope ; and men sometimes become 
respectable in proportion as they feel their own respectability. 
Another class, who are important missionaries of civilization in 
South America, and whose services cannot easily as yet he dis- 
pensed with ill many parts of the United States, are pourtrayed 
in dark«colours. Speaking of the persons who are employed in 
peddling articles of small value about the country, Dr. Dwight 
says, the consequehv^es of this employment, and of all others like 
it, are generally malignant,* ^ and that it has had an unhappy in- 
duence oii both the morals and manners of ‘the people/ * Men,’ 
he says, ‘ who begin life with bargaining for small wares, will 
almost invarjably become sharpers. Tbe commanding aim of 
every such man will soon be to make a good bargain ; and he will 
speedily consider every gainful bargain as a good one. The tricks 
of fraud will assume in his mind the same place which commer- 
cial skill and an honourable system of dealing hold in the mind of 
a merchant. Often Cmplo^^ed in disputes, he becomes noisy, perti- 
nacious and impudent,’ Here the author imputes to a particu- 
lar class of men, vices which certainly result' less from their ei^ratic 
, c6ar8e of business* than from pursuit of gaih, or, in other 
words, the spir;itof trade itself. The defect in the constitution of 
American society is,^ that there fe so little to counteract thetn ; 
v|«id the worst danger which the United States have to apprehcfnd 

is 
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is from the operation of those popuW smd most wwise laws^ 
which, by preventing the accumulation of pmperty, level men 
down to one mean standard, above which it would be the object 
of an enlightenal policy to raise Mieni. But jou wight fis well 
expect a Catholic to give up the doctrines of tranaobatantiation 
and infallibility, or a Turk to renounce polygamy and predestina* 
tion> as to make an American perceive, or at lea^t ac^owl^ge, 
the beneficial effects of the law of primogeniture. 

To the sure consequences of the opposite^ system Dr« Dwight 
appears totally blind. He contemplates witn benevolent satis&o* 
tion a present state pf things, which is* indeed in ^many respects 
pleasing. « 

‘ In these countries lands are universally held in fee simple. Every 
farmer, with too few exceptions fo deserve notice, labours on bis own 
ground, and for the benefit of himself and his family merely. This also, 
if 1 am not deceived, is a novelty; and its influence is seen to^ be re* 
markably happy in the industry, sobriety, cheerfulness, personal inde- 
pendence, and universal prosperity 9! the people at large. Great wealth, ^ 
that is, what Europeans consider as great wealth, is not often found in 
these countries. But poverty is almost unknown. ComTortahle sub- 
sistence is enjoyed everywhere, unless prevented by peculiar inisfor-* 
tunes or by vice. The feelings of a benevolent man are very imper- 
fectly satisfied by the sight of opulence and splendour in the hands of a 
few, contrasted by want and suffering in the many ; of palaces and villas, 
encircled by cottages and cabins. A succession of New-England vil- 
lages, composed of neat houses, surrounding neat school-houses and 
churches, adorned with gardens, meadows, and orchards, and exhibiting 
the universally easy circumstances of the inhabitants, is, a*t least in my 
own opinion, one of the most delightful prospects which this world can 
afford.' — vol. i. p. xv. 

* Yyuare to understand, that every man in thiit^ountry, almost with- 
out an exception, lives on his own ground. The lands are universally 
holden in fee simple ; and descend by law to all the childreit in equal 
shares. Every farmer in Connecticut, and throughout New-England, 
is therefore dependent for his enjoyments on none but himself, his go- 
vernment, and his* God ; and is the little monarch of a dominion, suffi- 
ciently large to furnish all the supplies of competence, with a number 
of subjects as great as he is able to govern. In the cultivation of his 
farm he gratifies his reason, bis taste, and bis hopes ; and usually finds 
the gratification at least sufficient for such a world as this. Here he 
can do every thing which is right, and no man caii with impunity do any 
thing to him that is wrong. If he is not% debt, an event necessary 
only from sickness or decrepitude, he is absolutely his own master, and 
the master of gll his possessions.' — vol.«i. p. 182. ^ ^ 

Dr. Dwight has not allowed himself to ask bow long this 
happy and enviable state of things can continue. ^ The aystem of 
gavel-kind is well adapted colonial settlemefits hi their etrly 
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stage ; perhaps it may evfn be their best; because^ their natural 
order. Large grants of territory are obtained, or wide domains 
purchased at a mhili price, and such estates, exceeding an 
ordinai^y English parish in eiHent, udil bear to^be divided and 
subdivided for several generations. But whatever mathematieians 
may predicate of the infinite divisibility of matter, estates are not 
indtiilely divisible, and their division becomes injurious to the 
community even before if reaches that point at which it iriust be 
ruinous to the mdi'^dual heritors. Tlie process will not stop 
even at inheritances so bumble as those 6f the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland^ statesmen. Chance cannot. possibly -counteract 
this perpetual tendency to diminution. The system aims always 
at levelling, and effects itf only by lowering what it levels. An 
absolute equality, founded upon* a community of lauds — Jhe 
Spcncean system — the polity of the Jesuits in Paraguay, or the 
schemas of Owen of Lanark, would be more tenable in theory, and 
ultimately less injurious in practice. For woe be to that nation 
, in which mere wealth shall become the sole object of ambition 
— ^the single title of respect^ — the only acknowledged superiority ! 
If there be any one question in politics which may be said to have 
been fully and fairly decided by experience, it is that concerning 
primogeniture. The strong opposition to it which prevails at this 
tin^e among the Liberals of France is but a pait of that system* 
which aims at the subversion of all ancient usages and established 
institutions. I'he prejudice against it in America is explained by 
General Hamilton, when he admits that the existing constitutions 
of the several slates ^ wei'e all formed during the prevalence of an 
unusualOardour for new and opposite forms, produced by an uni- 
versal resentment and indignation against the ancient government f 
and that * they bdhr very strong marks of the haste, and still 
stronger of the incxperienco under which they were framed/ 

If the present Mell-intentioiied writer has shut his eyes to 
the consequences of partitioning estates at every descent, he 
has clearly ijccn the end of those subdivisions of states and 
counties, and even of townships and parishes, which are popular 
measures in America, — where the people have none to withstand 
them. 

, ^ Formerly Connecticut was divided into six counties. The distri- 
Butipn into eight was injudicious, as well as unnecessary. Great 
counties have a sense of importance and dignity which is eminently 
useful. It prompts to honourable and beneficial conduct, and prevents 
.TniJbh of that which <is little, degrading, and of coursS mischievous. 
The same things are true, mutatis mutandis, of subdivided townships and 
parishes. Where men are impatient to become judges, sheriffs, and 
county elei'ks, to be representatives^ sdiect men, or even parish cont- 
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wittecs, thesa unfortunate subdivisions Mvill, howev0f, be push^ so 
earnestly and so long, as in the end to be accomplished. This spirit' of 
subdividing has produced, and is still producing, Cinhappy con|equences 
in the state of*society in New-£ngfand. Oflices are multiplied to a 
useless degree, and beyond the ability of the cbuntiy to fill them with 
advantage. Yet the fact, that so many of thcfae aobdivisioua have been 
made, becomes a powerful reason for making more. He, wHb voted 
for the last, claims the suffrage of him, Who has been profited by that 
vote, in his own favour. In this manner a silly and depknibte am- 
bition becomes a source of multiplied* ntischlefs to the commdnUyr 
Small parishes are unable, without serious inconvenience, to keep their 
churches in repair, and support their ministers. Smcfil towns are often 
obliged to send diminutive representatives, because they can send no 
other. Small counties have often very Imperfect courts, becatibe they 
have no materials out of which *to constitute better. Representatives 
also are in this manner multiplied beyond every rational limit. • In 
most of the New-England states the number is twice, and yi Massa- 
chusetts at least three times as great as either experience or common 
$ense would justify.' — vol. i. p. 146. ^ 

* The county of Hampshire, after having existed as a fine Doric 
column of industry, good order, morals, learning, a4id rt^igion, in Mas- 
sachusetts for more than a century, was by an unwise legislature broken 
into three |jarts. Of its ruins were formed the three counties, of 
Fmnklin on the north, Hampshire in the middle, and Hampden on the 
south ; each of them extending through the original breadth of die 
county of Hampshire. One political purpose, intended to be accom- 
plished by this disruption, was to destroy the firm onler and sound 
principles of the inhabitants. How far this plan will succeed time alone 
can discover. From analogy it may be ccaicluded, or at least ration- 
ally feared, that the inhabitants will losie some part of tbeif elevatUm 
of character. *^Little counties almost of course have little officers, and 
little concerns ; and the existence of these is Jput too commonly fol- 
lowed by a contraction of views, a diminution of measures, a destruc- 
tion of influence, and*a deterioration of character.' — vol. ii.^. 258. ♦ 

The motives for which the separation of states is promoted or 
opposed, are stated by Dr. Dwight without disguise, and though 
they belong to human nature such as it every wbete exists where 
the principle of selfishness is in full aotion, they throw some light 
upon the constitution of society in America. It was proposed to 
erect the district of Maine into a. state ; and Massachusetts, from 
which it was to be dismembered, de^clared its readiness to edit- 
Bent^ resistance being of no avail in a country where the will of U:ie 
people carries with-it the power. The people of Maine, how- 
ever, were«divided in opinion. *On the#one hand, ambitioi|s 
men, who felt their own apprAended merit to be neglected, and 
their rivals unwarrantably preferred, looked forward with eager- 
ness to this separation, as opening a field of action more auspicious 
to their wisj^es, an^ promising an undoubted harvest of ho- 
voL. ^o. Lix. < * nours 
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profits/ Tb€ iraiwber «>f «ticb »ieii, lico tells mf was 
^ not small*’ Qntlie other hani^, iiicm ^possessed of offices 
tniiJet' tfce eitistwig goveniment ^islied ^o retain them, and did not 
sufficiently assured that they should possess offices of equal 
lipportauce under the 450 vernineiit which was proposed. Many of 
Ithexu bad long been accustomed to spend the winter amid the 
bustle^ amusements, luxuries, and eminently social intercourse of 
Buston ; cmd felt unwilUug to lose those enjoyments, or the pej- 
soaal coitsequtetice of appearing there as r^^preseiUatives or sonar 
tors.’ Oriier interests, besides those of piidse, were hivalved. 
<ireut part of their mercantile business was^ so connected with 
Bpston, as to depend upon that connection for its very existence. 
With regard to any better and more disinterested feeling, the au- 
thor tells us, that men of purer minds, more enlarged views, a‘2id 
more correct principles, ^ dreaded a separation, lest, at so eariy 
and fludtuating a period, the system of governineut resolved upon 
should be so loose and feeble, us to promote the purposes pf 
pwbiic and private justice, peace and safety, in a very imperfect 
and ineffectual niannor. They believed/ (he adds,) ‘mul 1 thinh 
jusdy^ tliM a state t^f society established on an utdirm foundntion 
and unhappy principles, w'ould exteiul a malignant influence 
through a series of generations.’ The people at large were influ- 
enced bj^ considerations better adapted to their temper and com- 
prehension. They were told that the new government would be 
more expensive than the old ; for that, if Maine wem made a 
state, many new' officers must be appointed, and their maiute- 
nance mu^st fall upon the inhabitants. I'he opinion of ihe author 
himself is clearly slio W4i ; yet he says, tlie po{mlaUo» of the distript 
was so rapidly in(K*oasing, that the question might be ashed 
whether Maine will be separated from Massachusetts, or Massa- 
rfiusetts ffoni Maine. And many of tl>e 'most respectable inha- 
bitants desired a measure to wdiich tliey were otherwise averse, 
lieeause they believed that Maine, in its present, state of popu- 
ia^on, becoming one state, migiit long continue so ; w^hereas, if 
the separation w'ere delayed for a considerable time, it would then 
4[ie divided into two. A few yeai s after Dr. Dwight had thus de- 
^S€r%ed the state of opinion upou the subject, the separation look 
plice^ 

The effect of all such 'divisions is to weaken a goverum^t 
which Stands in lioed of strength, and to loosen the bands of an 
which is al realty too relaxed, llie unexceptionable witness 
■bnfore' us affirais tiiat the respective slates before tbeii: revolt 
ffom the niotlier country, ‘ felt themselves to be as widely se* 
fMMWted as communities, situated as vthey were, could be / t^t 
their views and wishes \wre in every respi^ct not^only opposed 

but 
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hut ei^ch inclined ridi^ 

and defireaft ijt^ neighbi^ui* $ that i\ig dagr^ee of untjinn which 
siatdd duriug^ revolutioii wiis ^Ilc reauh affacition, bial 

of ieara and uurdeiis only. That at the mom^^ thoae 

fears were ended they resumed tl^ir aliejaatipigk ware ad»?l|ner 
iug fast towards open hostility, when ne>^urdeiil»>anjd foaniforoed 
}%U) lo adopt tlieir present form of go^rntneiJt ; ^i4 liiaijt 
under this dicy yvere ve^ y imperfectly united. Witii regard to the 
Joca4 governments, lii^ opinion is <^vidtutlyatMpUed, 4ivc|i wbeai^ii 
is Mot plainly eKpresKed. Though he* has a natural and propel' 
fiHachmont to the mstitutions of his native state/Counecticut, lie 
acknowledges that the system of gov|3rninei>t in that stale m fitted 
for MO other country ; that 8ucj;i a system could not be commenced 
iificcessfiiliy by the [)resint inhabitants; and that ii is no ainidl 
honour to them that they had been thus long able to preseri^h it. 
The dependance of the judges and ifie w^eakuess of the <ffxecutive 
Im acknowledges to be gross defects ; and it is evident that -the 
liiore important the concerus of the state become, the more wtH 
these defects be felt. * ^ ^ 

Dr. Dwight was too judicious a man noUto perceive and uur 
derstaiul this evil. ‘ A w'eak and powerless executive, (hesayt,) 
will never be able to awe bud men ; but bad men will usually 
8iwe the executive. Jf men are lo be protected in their lives and 
rights ; il they are to live in peace ; in a word, if they are to enjoy 
the blessings of civilized society, such men»inust be deterred froiii 
disturbing either their neighbours or the public/* And again, 
^ the iiiJlaeMxc of a tceak dad Jluri uaiing governmeui onjAe 
qnd hapfdness of mudikijid^ ?s, to sot/ the ieosl, not /m maUgnaM 
than i/ud of an vstahlished despotism/ I'lif^ words are printed as 
we have copied them, in italics, to force their importance npou 
the attention of ihcb reader ; so well assured was this uiftlum, as his 
countryman Hamilton had beei^ before him, that ^ llie vigour of 
governnieiu is.essential to the security of libeity.' . * 

It was a favourite opinion among the Americans when tliey 
were mi the point of establishing their independcuce, and realizing 
their poliiical theories, tliat ^ it had been reserved for them, by tlieu' 
conduct and example, to decide^ the important question, w'hether 
societies of men are really capable or not, of establisliing food 
government from reflection and cbotce, oi' whedier they me for 
ever .destined to depend far their political constito^oii on neci’ 
dent or fonce/ Wasliiiigtoii hinfself lived to fed md 
his apprehensions that whaf lie called tliis ^ last and fainsst 
axperimeiit in favour of the rights of humati nnlure woM he 
turned against them.' lie had been willing to believe that hts 
o^uiiti’ytnem in thejr moral and intellectual characters, were ad- 
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van<;ed beyond even the most enlightened of the Edrbpean 
because he Judged, of them by their better qualities which bad 
been caMed into action during ^ long and arduoqs contest^ and 
perhapil also because deeming too highly of others and too humbly 
of himself^ it was front hinismf that his estimate was drawn. His 
ft^end General Hatnilto|L {Resumed upon die same ground: ^as 
there is a degree of depravity in mankind/ said this excellent man> 
^ which requires a certain degree of circumspection and distrust^ 
so there are otlier qualities in human nature^which justify a certain 
portion of esteem aftd confidence. Republican government pre- 
supposes tho eitisteiice of those qualities in a higher degree than 
any other form." Five and ;hirty years liave added largely to our 
experience since the Federalist w as written ; this how^ever is a point 
upon which further experience was not required. That there 1$ 
in human nature some obscure remnant of original goodness, as 
well as ‘an innate infirmity, we firmly believe, remembering in 
wbal likeness we were created. But it is the business of govem- 
ibent, to use all means for exciting and cherishing this goodness, 
not to reliix its own duties in reliance upon it : — to provide ways 
for making men good, not to rest in the assumption that they 
are so. 

The experiment, in reality, which our brethren in America are 
trying, is to see, with how little government, with how few institu- 
tions, and at how cheap a rate men may be kept together in society. 
Is this a safe experiment ? Can it possibly be a successful one ? 
Can it tend to reform and to exalt the manners and morals of the 
people, upon w^hom it is made? Whatever political opinions they 
may have inherited from their ancestors, nothing assuredly w hich 
could lead to this is tp bo found either in their principles or their 
practice. The founders of these states ran into an opposite extreme, 
and legisljited with puritanical tyranny upon .matters with which 
legislation has no concern. But wiierc their minds were not 
warped by sectarian bigotry, they w^ere w ise and enlightened men, 
the wisest and best by whom any« colonies ever were established ; 
they carried with them to the new world sound English sense as 
well as sterling English virtues ; and knowing that no prosperity 
can be stable, no society secure, unless it be founded upon good 
j^hiciples and supported by good habits, they never settled a 
township without providing for the education and religious in« 
struetton of the inhabitants. The beneficial effects are still felt in 
New England, every >jiilage there has its church andats schools, 
almost every village its library. Sde now the different manner in 
which new settlements are made, and by how different a class of 
men! ' t 

* In the formation of colonics, those, who arCffirst iiu^Uned to emi- 
grate. 
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grate, are ast^all^j such as have met wit|i (liflricuUies at home. These 
ans commonly joined by persons, who, having krfle families and 
/arms, are induced, for the sake* of settling (heir^diildren comfbitnblyi 
to seek for new*and cheaper lands. •To both are always added the dis- 
cOnti^nted, the enterprising, the ambitious, and the covetous* Many of 
the first, and some of all these classes, are fount} in evcJy new American 
countiy, within ten years after its settlement has commeiKed** From 
this period, kindred, friendship, and former neighbourhood, prompt 
others to. follow them. Others, still, are allured by the prospect, of 
gain, presented in every new country to tiie sagapious, frqm the purchase 
and sale of lands ; while not a small number are influenced by ibe 
brilliant stories, which everywhere are* told concerning most tracts 
during the early progress of their settlement. A considerable part of 
all those who begin the cultivation of the wilderness may be denomi- 
nated foresters, or pioneers. The business of these pei'sons is no other 
than to cut down trees, build log-houses, lay open forested grounds to 
cultivation, and prepare the way for those who come after them. 'J’ilese 
men cannot live in regular society. They are too idle, too talkative, 
too passionate, too prodigal, and too shiftless, to acquire either piRoperty 
or character. They are impatient of the restraints of law, religion, ami 
morality; grumble about the taxes, by which rulers^ ministers, and 
school-masters, are supported; and complain ipcessantly, as, well »s 
bitterly, of the extortions of mechanics, farmers, merchants, ahd phi^l- 
cians, to whom they are always indebted. 'At the same time they are 
usually possessed, in their own view, of uncommon wisdom ; urtdefstand 
medical science, politics, and religion, better than those who have 
studied them through life; and, although they manage their own con* 
corns worse than any other men, feel perfectly satisfied, that they could 
manage those of the nation fur better than the agents to whom they are 
committed by the public. After displaying’thcir own ta Jen Island* worth; 
after censuring the weakness and wickedness of their superiors ; after 
exposing the injustice of the community in neglecting to invest persons 
of such merit with public offices ; in many an eloquent harangue, ut- 
tered by many a kitchen fire, in every«l)lacksmith s shop, apd in every 
corner of the streets ; and finding ail their efforts vain, they become' at 
at length discouraged; and undepthe pressure of poverty, the fear df 
a gaol, and the consciousness of public contempt, leave their nattve 
pkCes, and betake themselves to the wilderness. * 

* Here they are obliged either to work or starve. They accordingiy 

cut down some trees and girdle others; they furnish themselves wita 
an ill-built log-house, and a worse barn ; and reduce a part of the 
fotest into fields, half-enclosed and'half-cultivgted. The forests fut^ntslt 
browse, and their fields yield a stinted Ifbrbage. On this scanty provi- 
sion they feed a few cattle ; and with these, and the precarious pro- 
ducts of their labour, eked out by Imnting and fishing, they keep meir 
families alive. a ^ 

* A farm, thus far cleared, promises immediate subsistence to a blotter 
husbandman. A log-house, thus built, presents, when repaired with 
moderate exertions, a sheltir for his family. Such a husbandman is 
therefore induced these little advantages, where the soil and situa- 
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<h>ti please him, to purchase sych a farm, when he would jpotplant him- 
ielf in an alwolute wilderness. The proprietor h always ready to sell ; 
for he toVes this irregr.lar, ad verrtaroas/ half- work iagv and half- lounging 
life; ah<^ hates the sober indUstry’and prudent economy, by which his 
bdsn pasture might be changed into a farm, and himself raised t^> thrift 
, Sfrtd independence. The bargain is soon made. The foreslfer, receiving 
tttore ntoney for his improvement than he ever before possessed, and a 
price for the soil, somewhat enhanced by surrounding settlements, wil* 
lingly quits his house, to build another Wke it, and his farm, to girdle 
trees, hunt? and saunter,, in another place. H.^s wife accompanies Mm 
Only from a sense of duty, or necessity ; and secretly pines for the quiet, 
orderly, friendly society, to which she originally hade a reluctant fare- 
wefl. Her husband, in the mean time*, becomes less and less a civilized 
man ; and almost every thing In the family, which is amiable and me- 
ritorious, is usually the result of her principles, care, and influence. , 
When these settlements are more advanced, the picture is hoi 
more fa^^oiirable. 

‘ Neither schools nor churches can, without difliculty, be either built 
the planters'or supported. The children must be too remote from 
the schools, an^l the families from the church, not to discourage aU 
strenuous eflorts to provide these interesting accommodations. When- 
ever it is proposed to^rect either of them, the thought that one’s se!f> 
and one's family, are too distant from the spot to derive any material 
benefit, will check the feeble relentings of avarice, the more liberal dis- 
positions of frugality, and even the noble designs of a generous disposir 
tion. Should all the first dilficulties be overcome, trifling infirmities, 
foul weather, and the id state of roads, will prevent a regular at- 
tendance. But the family or the children who do not go with some 
good degree of regularity to the church or the school, will in the end 
scarcely go at all. The education of the one, and the religion of both, 
will therefore in many cases be prevented. 

* At the same time, ^lersons who live on scattered plantations are fn ^ 
great measure cut oft’ from that daily intercourse which softens and 
polishes men. When we live at a distance from eVbry neighbour, a call 
demands an eftbrt, and a visit bccoives a formal enterprise. A family, 
thus situated, must in a great measure be confined to its own little circle 
of domestic objebts, and wrought insensibly into an insulated character. 
^ the sight of a stranger, the children, having been unaccustomed to 
zbeh an object, are abashed, and the parents awkward and tmeasy. 
Tbaf which generally gives pain will be regarded with apprehension, 
lend repeated only from necessity. Social intercourse, therefore, exei’- 
eised too little to begin to be pleasant, will be considered as an incum- 
brance ; and the affections which cherish it, and which, it cherishes and 
r^nes in its turn, will either sleep or expire. The gentle and pleasing 
tbnnfiers, naturally growing out of it,, can never be formed here. On 
c6iitrary, that rough and forbidding deportment, which springs from 
fhteTCotrrse with oxen and horses, or with those who converse only to 
make harga^ms about oxen and horses, a n stic sheepishness, of more 
awk^’ard ami provoking impudence, take possession of the man, and 

manifest 
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manifest dominion in his conducts Th0 state of the manners# ^nU 
that of the ranKj# are mutually causes anti effects. ^ Xhe mind, like tlie 
manners, will be distant, rough, forbidding, gross^ solitary, and uinv^t** 
sally disagreeable. A nation, plants in Uiis manner, can scarcely tstii 
more than half civilized j and to refinement of character |ind life mtwt 
necessarily be a stranger. 

* In such settlements schools are accordingly few and solitary^ and a 

great multitude of the inhabitants, of both sexes, are unable wher to 
write or read* Churches are still more rare ; and the number of per- 
sons is usually not small, who have hardly ever been presenf either at a 
pfa 3 "er or a- sermon. tJnaccustomcd to. objects of this nature# they 
neither wish for them, nor know what thhy are. The preachers whom 
they bear are, at the* same time, very frequently uneducated itinerants, 
started into the desk by the spirit of prdpagaiulism ; recommended by 
nothing but enthusiasm and zeaj; unable to teacl), and often even to 
learn. Ip such a situation, what can the character and manners be- 
come, unless sucli as have been described ? • 

* A New-Englandcr, passing through such settlements, is ip’CsIstibly 

struck with a wide dilTerence between their inhabitants and those of his 
own country. The scene is change<l at once. I’hat intelligence agd 
sociality, that softness and refinement, which prevail among even the 
plain people of New-England, disappear. I’hat repulsive character^ 
which, as Lord Kaimes has remarked, is an original feature of stivage 
man ; intelligence hounded by the farm, the market, and the road which 
leads to it; affections so rarely moved ns scarcely to be capable of being 
moved at all, unless when roused to rcbentmeiU; conversation confined 
to the properties and price of a horse, or the sale of a load of wheat; 
ignorance, at fifty years of age, of what is faaiiliarly known by every 
New-England school-hoy ; wonder, excited by mere common home* 
spun things, because they are novelties; a* stagnant indifference about 
other things, equally common, and of high importance, because they 
are unknown ; an entire vacancy of sentiment, and a sterility of mind, 
out of w'hich sentiment can never spring; all fp read over a great pro- 
portion of the inhabitants, make him fuel as if he were transported to a 
distant climate, and *as if he w^re travelling in a foreigif country.'-^ 
vol. ii. p. 300— -302. • 

In this inafiner it is that the new states have been formed. 
Looting at the extension of tcTritory, ihe.growtn of towns, the 
rapid increase of inhabitants aided by continual twmigratioii|^ 
the activity of trade where every man is a trader, and the spirit of 
speculation and adventure M'ith which all arc possessed, — notbifttr 
can be more hopeful than the pros|:^ct, ifollung more Ooilgeiilm 
to the temper of a most ambitious people, who, as we have 
heard it w^ell observed, having no ancestors to be proud of, 
place their pride in their jy>sterity. Bat, on the other haijd, 
tliere is a government, weak by original constitution, and be- 

* Tlie hiivc cUopted thifi word^rora 9tlf 4>i<i wrttm. Jib oiii 

we idfOtHd tvH httve stifieied to Itecotnr obsolete, ^ 
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coming necessarily weaker ^ in proportion to the indefinite aitg-' 
mentation of territory over which it extends ; there is a lack of 
reKgious instruction in most place^i an utter destitution of it iii 
many ; fhere is little to exalt thk character of the i!$ettlers^ less to 
refine and soften them ; there is scarcely any other gradation of 
rank and manners than what arises from the hateful distinction 
betweSi master and slave, in those new states where it is the 
pleasure of the sovereign people that slavery should be established* 
COntempTating this side of ,the picture, it might well be asked, 
whether the United Slates hav^ more to hope or to fear from such 
prosperity ? ^ 

But we must conclude. Time will show whether a people can 
become powerful without art efficient government ; whether they 
can be prosperous without a liberaT public expenditure ; whether 
they can advance in arts and literature without a gradation of 
ranks, a^d the influence and permanence of hereditaiy wealth ; 
whether they can be virtuous and happy without a religious esta- 
Ulishmeiit. 

Whatever may be our anticipations, our wish is, that such mea* 
sures as may best provide against the existing evils and danger 
of their society may be adopted in good time ; that the Americans 
may strengthen their general government, not weaken it ; conso- 
lidate the local ones, not divide them ; that they may become 
more and more enlightened, more and more religious, more and 
more virtuous, more and more worthy of their parentage ; rivalling 
us in arts, sciences, literature, and whatever conduces to the gene-* 
ral good, and that this may be the only rivalry between us. 


A rt. II . — The Orhhidi) Funoso. Translated into English Terse. 

By William Stew art ‘Rose. Vol. 1. Post 8vo. 
*^¥^HERE is nothing new unde^r the sun ! — Geologists discover 
the earth w'e inliabit to have been made out, of one which 
previously existed ; and the learned detect, in the writings of the 
present day, little but' the spoils of generations past, indeed in 
those^ inventions which seem to admit of dates, as in mechanical 
or philpsophical discoveries, it is no easy task to follow them to 
their origin ; and were Beckman himself called upon to make out 
a list from Elysium of wor dries. 


-i* qui vitam excolu^re per artes 

^ Invenlas, 

h^* would find himself often unable fo determine to wliom priority 
of place belonged. Hints are thrown out by one, which another 
picks up and improves; Principles arq^ established, without any 
view to distant results; yet by means of thepi results the most 

jinportant 
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itii|>ortaYit are obtained. Ages are required to perfect wMit » 
niofiiait has comineficed^ and by the time the work ilsdlf become^ 
useful, il m too late to ascertaiA its author. Bui if this be true tu 
the progress of V^orks of art and scfence, it is more obviou^y so in 
those of the imagination. It is wonderful bow little fNire inventioii 
is to be met with in the worlds and with wbat difll^ty we trace 
a popular story to its source. To cry * stop thief/ is vai%Vheii 
tlie piroperty is transferred from hand to hand in endless succession, 
with so much expedition and secrecy.^ The most we can* do is to 
trace a literary theft to*Hoiner; and yet it Is contrary to all ex- 
perience, to suppose, that a poem, complete in ^s structure, so 
melodious in its verse, so finished in its language, should have been 
the first of its kind. * 

wonder then that the ofigin of that delightful species of 
writing, known by the name of Romance, should be involved in more 
than common obscurity, when, in addition to the ordinary causes 
whicK occasion it, we call to mind tliat romance was the onsprii^ 
of an age, of which the records are scanty, and the attainments bitt 
very imperfectly known. ^ 

Still however it has furiujihed ingenious men with a very fertile 
subject of investigation and conjecture — One theory maiutains il 
to be purely of Aiabic invention, and to have found its way into 
Trance, Italy, and Britain, through the Saracens of Spain. An- 
other, assigning it the same Oriental birth, conveys it into Eu- 
rope by a difi'ereut and more recent channel, the Crusades. A 
thud argues that we are indebted for it to the Scalds, or Bards 
of Norway and Ueimiark, some of whom, attending Rollo in liis 
expedition to France, introduced it into Normandy. A fourth 
endeavours to reconcile these conflicting systems, and finds that 
^ soon after M ithridates had been overthrown by Poinpey, a nation 
of Asiatic Goths, who possessed thatiregion of Asia wbjph is now 
called Georgia, and fs connected on the south with Persia, alarmed 
at the progressive encroachincnts*of the Roman armies, retired in 
vast multitudes/ under the conduct of their leader Odin or Woden, 
into the horlhern parts of Europe, not subject to the Roman go- 
vernment/ and that having settled in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and tbu neighbouring districts, they might thus have imported into 
Scandinavia those Arabian talcs which Rollb perhaps forwarded lo 
France. And lastly, there is a proje<it for tracing it, without th^ 
help of that ‘ figure which the learned call the ambagi^ory, and ttie 
vulgar the circumbendibus/ dircctl;jj to the writings of the claasica. 

We confess that we are indiiied to look with a favourable^y^ 
ujK)n this last hypothesis, and are scarcely in charity with such 
men as Percy, Warlon, and Ellis, when they pass over a theory so 
obvious, as if utterly unwftrtby their attention ; — more especially 
• . as 
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as th0 last admits that ‘Mlie tiieory, which is most conipseiteiuiive 
and embraces all ifie avenues of infomiatioii to whiob the 

writers of the twelfth century can be supposed to, have bad access# 
haaso ftr the greatest probabilitj? — ^aiid doiibtle&sooe avenue, tror 
that an inconsiderable one, must have been the works of the more 
popular Latin authors; — whilst Warton confesses, in his second 
bissePtation, that those very Arabians, from whom he would derive 
romance, possessed, at a very early period, numerous translations 
from tIie*Greek, not of scientific works only, but even of Pindar 
and Homer. * * • * 

The classicaj system then we are dispoj^ed to embrace, not 
simply because all our prejudices run in favour of the frknds of 
our youth, or that w’e woul^i ascribe to them, from groundless par- 
tiality, an honour to which they h&ve no claim, — but because «we 
honestly think that the rough material of romance is to be found 
in die writings of Greek and Homan story; (especially the latter;) 
admitting, as we luuloubledly must, that it did not in their hands 
assume the regular and systematic form which it afterwards ex- 
hibited. Fof instance — the magical operations of Alcina are only 
c<>uii ter parts of those of Circe — a enp duly drugged furnishes 
these ladies alike with the means of transforming men into 
monsters ; and on the other hand, while a ring affords to Ruggiero 
protection against the arts of his mistress, the herb moly is a 
specific of precisely the same kind by w hich Ulysses is enabled to 
at naught the enchantments of the daughter of the Snn; nay, the 
very ring itself, so favourite and powxn fnl an instrument of the w riters 
of romance, could boast very extraordinary properties in more ancient 
days too-^and if, by virtue of wearing it, Bradamante could pass 
unseen amidst horse and foot, it was no more than Gyges could do 
by the very same help some hundred years before. Again, what 
need to fecur to Arabian tnylhology for a hippogriff, wbicli a 
cavalier might mount, and ride tlirough the air in a reasonable time, 
if business called him, from France to the Indies, when Belle- 
rophon and Pf*gasus performed the like journics fogethef of oldf 
and when Bojardo liimself actually numbers ' pegasie ' aifioiigst 
the winged monsters w ith w hich Ruggiero in his youth had been 
tfllught to contend ? The polished shield, w hich it was destruc- 
tion to look upon, is a defensive w eapon endow'ed with the same 
tfUnlitieS, and used for theisame purposes, as the Gorgon’s bead ; 
and Perseua||and the necromancer, ore alike subject to the reproach 
of stooping to the use of * rnagicn) arms.- Or — if the hero* of 
jroibance could expose to the enemy an invulnerable person, 

^lo diro che anclie Achille fu fatato.’ f 

^ Boj. lib. 3. c. 5. * t Berni, c. b. s. 3. 

Neither 
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Neither doe» Ijie favourite Horse form tutry distiettive featuf^ ef 
romance^ for Bticepbaius was upon the saote terms wttli Alex^fiilti' 
as Brtglimloro with Orlando^ of Bojardo w^ith his cotistiti CmSr 
too had a chargfk' of the like extraordinary sagacitVi impalileiu of 
every rider but himself, and after death honoured by his master with 
a statue in front of the Temple of Venus and, not to multiply 
instances needlessly, Hector himself addresses his steeds by iftine, 
as his friends and companions in arms. The circumstances under 
which Perseus delivered Andronleda from the sea-monster* and re- 
leased her from chains, manifestly surest* the •exposure and rescue 
of Angelica and Oiiqfipia ; and if these* latter adventurers Wear a 
somewhat more extravagant and Munchausen air than their proto- 
types, (which must be allowed,) such cjfaggcrations are sufficiently 
explained by a reference to thfe times in which they were told, 
wiiliotit travelling to Arabic literature in search of more fidlTbii 
and excursitre originals. Merlin’s two fountains of Love and Hate 
are discoverable in those two arrows of mythology, 

‘ Quorum fugat hie, facit niter amorem ;* — ^ 

Or yet more clearly in the two Fountains of ClatHfian, w hereof 
cue ran honey and the other poison, and in whose ntingled stream 
Ctipid dipped his sliafts.f If a hero of romance ties his horsed 
to a myrtle-bush and finds it inhabited by a gossiping ghost; or^ 
if a magician impregnates a wood with plaintive disemhodied 
spirits, ready to distil ^ gouts of blood’ at the fractuie of a bfs^eb^ 
the marvel is no other than that which a classical hero experienced 
when Polydorus bled and suffered and spoke from the body of a 
tree ; or than that w hich a classical god belield exercised i^on the 
forlorn and fugitive Daphne. Are the w ritings of romance adoriic4 
with the resplendent castles of an Atlante oi^a Logistilla f The* 
palace of the Sun, glittering with go[d and fiery gems, had been 
already described by nhe poet of Roman fable, and ml^ht have 
furnished a superb model of ideal iy chi lecture to those who shoubt 
come after him. • The Maiiial games, as Dunlop in his History 
of Fiction observes, may be fairly* reckoned to havfc supplied the 
first idea of the towmament, and bards were a\ hand in botli cases 
to celebrate the fortunes of the dSy in chivalrous songs; while 
Hercules and Bacchus are both represented as w andering over 
the W^orld in quest of adventures, and ^may he set down (whicil 
Indeed they ore, by romancers themselves) as the legitimate beroei, 
of Ancient knight-errantry. J Indeed very many storief from tla#^ 
sical fable^am introduced, without jftiy attempt at conerfalmetkl ^ 
as that of Narcissus, by* Bern?; — that of the Hou.se Of SleOjp^^ 

► Suetoii. C«s. t Nupt Honor. ct Mnrue. 

t Vide Pulckc.S. -SB. Berni. 2. 19. 
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by Ariosto ; — that of the Sphinx^ with her orthodox 
by Bojardo ; — even the quaint conclusions of the cantos, in 
which the romance writers so mudh delight, are not unclassical- 
Virgil himself, after a long w^ork, breaks off— ^ 

^ Sed jam tempus equAm fumantia solvere colls ;* 

And«in the same spirit, and almost in the same words, Berni closes 
the subject of the second book of his poem, 

‘ Sciolxo il collo fumante, e levo il morso, 

Pero che f patio assai con esso ho corso/ 

Neither will the case be altered if romances are to be recktmed 
iiistmctive alleigories, since Berni, who maintains that they are to 
be thus interpreted, still shelters himself under classical precedent, 
and argues with Horace, that the Odyssey itself is only 5i parable. 
And indeed, in general we may observe a disposition, on the ^art 
of these fabulists, to connect their subject with the heroic ages — 
now deducing the pedigree of Charlemagne and his Knights, 
from Hector and the Trojans ; and now% by a like fanciful process, 
'proving die Durindana of Orlando to have been the very sword 
which was once wielded by the Defender of Troy.* 

These instances (which might be multiplied tenfold) miiy suffice 
to show, that the elements of romantic poetry existed in the 
writings of the classics, scattered and uncornbined perhaps, but 
only awaiting the genius of some inaster-hand to embody and 
produce them. 

Neither can it be objected to this theory, that such species of 
composition came into vogue at the very dawn of the revival of 
learnings and consequently at a period w hen classical literature was 
almost or altogether unknown, lii Italy Latin was never forgotten. 
During the reign of,, the Goths, lived the famous Cassiodoriis, and 
yet more famous Boetius, whose verses Scaliger scruples not to 
calLdivine; — and though ^ ^darkness, clouds^ and thick darkness’ 
beset the country, under the bq^'barous dynasty of the Lombards, 
yet, in the ninth century, we discover a ray of light again breaking 
out, — a stirriiVg amongst the dry bones ; and application is now 
made by a French hbbot to Benedict HI. for Cicero’s work de 
Oratore, the Institutions of Quintilian, Donatus on Terence, and 
55. Jerome on the Prophet Jeremiah ; whilst Pope Sylvester II. 
who died in lOOJ, and to whom, it is said, we are indebted for flie 
use of Arabic numerals, which he brought with him from Cordoba, 
has left behind iiim no mean proofs of liis proficiency in the Latin 
topgue. About the, same period loo, the Monks of Cassino both 
'Composed treatises on music, astfouomy, logic, and architecture ; 

and also employed a portion of their time in transcribing several 

— - . - . 

* Bojardo, lib. 3. c. 6. and c. 1. 
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Romaii atid'^fburic Crucian poems. Unqiiestioimbly^ howeV^r^ tfcie 
knowledge of the latter language was as yet exceedingly confitted. 
Greek Was not understood by Petrarch, and il&oc'cacio be^n to 
learn it late, and probably made in it no great prbgress. l>ante, 
it is true, in a welbknown passage, assigns to Horner the first place 
in poetry; it is a compliment, however, that* he might bavcibpaid 
him at second hand after all, without much acquaintance with the 
author ; (for Petrarch is no less loud in his praises, though all that 
he knew of him was confessedly l>y ](iatin trapsktions of detached 
passages ;) and that such a compliment* it w^as, seems the more 
probable, from the iil-assorted company with which4ie classes him, 
and from the absence of all accurate^ Homeric allusions^ in the 
further progress of his noble wqrk. 

To the classics then, particularly to those of Rome, and if ,)we 
must narrow our ground yet more, to Ovid above nil, we tliink life 
W'orld may be indebted for the first outline of romantic pewtry*-^ 
and those passages in such authors which may be conceived to have 
suggested the rudiments of it, are precisely those which would bef 
likely to seize the attention of an age awaking from the Idhg sleep 
of barbarism — of an age which would delighu in the incredible 
stories of flying horses and eaclianted rings, on the very same priit* 
ciple that a ciiild would prefer the adventures of Jack the Giant- 
killer to the exploits of Charles the Fifth. Nor would such sources 
be at all inaccessible to those Troubadotii s, or wandering mimtrels, 
who have the credit of first applying the language of romance to 
metrical compositions ; since tradition w'ould probably* preserve in 
every country where the Romans fiad estat>lished themselves, some 
vestiges of those popular fables wliich the poet of the Metamor- 
phoses collected, for he did not invent them — tradition, which for 
many years, at least during the decline of Rome, must have been 
refreshed by the public lectures of tho'ke vernacular commentators, 
Uie * Litteratores’ of ancient Italy, ^specially since it is upon record, 
that the monks « themselves in the retirement of the cloister, and 
with access at least to one or twg of the common Latin authors, 
were often employed in furnishing fictitious^ adventures to these 
rhyming vagrants. # 

But if origin of Romance be ascribed to the classics, to the 
siiperstHion of the times may with equal probability be imputed 
subsequent improvement and growth — 9 taste for miracles without 
evidence, which it was the interest of a corrupt clergy to encourage. 
The Acts of the Saints are a tissue of absurdities no less ntonstr^is 
than those of Ovid himself, id whom iudeed/<i large portion 
them may be distinctly traced, so that the Fasti bus been not un- 
aptly designated, by a wrilejof the tbirteeiUlf century, the * Marty- 
rologiiim Ovidii.’ And if in the legends of romance a degree of 

• importance 
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finpartanea gSveii io the female «ex rwfaicb it w/>iild be vmn to 
for 'm the writings of Rome, jhat gaUant feeling is a far more 
natural cousequenee of a religilon wtucli, even in its purity, tended 
^eady to elevate and improve the condition of w'omen, and which 
in ils coiTUpiiou hel^i forth the Virgin as the first object of adoration 
and Jove, than (as some have supposed) to any political or Gothic 
foatitutiofis. 

Nor, .should it be forgotten in tlie question before us, that ro- 
mance is peculiarly (he pf-mipce of the fancy; a faculty which does 
not require in its operations constant instruction and hints, but 
*vrhich, once provided with a few principles, can arrange and com- 
bine them without end orlynit, presenting, like the kaleidoscope, a 
thousand fresh pictures witliout requiring one fresh supply of ma- 
terials for composing them. Indeed the workings of the imagina- 
tton are much the same as in visions of the night — and we could 
well bslieve, (with reverence be it spoken,) that a college tutor who 
bad lectured his fresh men in Ovid’s Metamorphoses in the morning, 
and assisted his powers of indigestion by a score or two of Col- 
chester Oysters and a glass of milk-punch at night, might dream n 
bon& fide prose canto of romance. 

But whatever may have been the rise and progress of romantic 
poetry, its perfection is confessedly exhibited in the Orlando Fu- 
rioso, a W'ork so extraordinary and yet, on account of its length and 
plan, (we are bold to assert,) so little read in the original in this 
country, that we must take leave to say a few words upon it, before 
W'e proceed to the more immediate subject of our article. 

We qre sportsmen enough to know that too much game on foot 
is no less fatal to a good day’s diversion than too little — that dogs, 
borses, and men a^e alike wearied by the perpetual succession of 
fresh scents and fresh objects of pursuit, and that at evening they 
are apt Ko return home we\ and forlorn and spirit-broken, having 
toiled all the day and caught northing. The reader of the Orlando 
will readily make the a[)plication of this simile., Curiosity is fa- 
tigued by thd endless nuinber of plots \\hich the poet endeavours 
to conduct sinniltan^oiisly — and, hurried from one to another with- 
out notice and often without ^iiy connecting association, we * i 
‘ Find no end, in wandering mazes lost.* p ' 

But how should we,\\ lieu the poet so often forgets himself? ^ So- 
viemmi,’ says he, (in joke, peihaps, but in joke many a true word is 
s^okeii;^ 

‘ Soyierami, che cant^lre io vi doveva 
C Gia lo promisi e poi ??i'us€i di mente ) 

D’unatsu>pizioh’ . , . , . 

In one canto he makes Charlemagne dis^ialch a FreiKth peer to 
* procure 
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procujcc in and in ^motliar ti^is us tiiat 4iie 

English king in person is at Raris all the wbile«^ Sometimes be 
does not reirtstnber s^jiioli of i*is li^roes are dead and which allirey 
and occasioiudl^ employs those in active service whom he has 
killed outright several cantos before.t Doubtless it may be argued 
that Ariosto was treating of subjects with which bis couiitryiiieii 
were already familiar — that many of his tales were popular ie^tids 
-^and that Bojardo had very fully discharged fcH* him the, duties of 
a Prologus in his Orlat^o Iimainoratou t 'i'his.work must iioquee*’ 
tionahly have been of great assistance to.his readers and to himsdif. 
There we iind detailed tlie commencement of that enterprise, of 
which the Furioso is the continuation — see the Africiwi moiiarch 
in counsel debating upon the chances of success against France and 
Cimrleniogne — pass tl\e sea — encamp before Paris, and carry on 
the siege. There, too, we have men, women, swords, and horsUS, 
bearing the same names as those in the Furioso, and |>erfarmmg 
the same feats. Encliaided lings too and proof armour, mixed up, 
however, w'ith a much gieatcr proportion of giants, (Bojardo 
a contemporary and probably an admirer of Piilci,)fand with as 
much lofig-whided heraldry as bchtled the dignity of a Count of 
Scandiaiio. With such an introduction, however, the intricate of 
Ariosto might have caused less confifeioii than w'e now imagine,-^ 
but in this confusion he manifestly lakes a pride and pastime-^coa- 
scious of great resources in hitnself, he |>K)digally displays thetn, 
with spmewiiat of purse-proud ostentation.^ It is not from any 
fear of wearying the attention, or exhausting tin? patience of bis 
‘readers, that he so often changes his sifhject, though of this lie 
sometimes makes piofession ; but no sooner is he awaie that be bos 
excited their curiosity to a pitch that must be almost painful, than, 
with a malicious and tantalizing air, he marches them away in iba 
most perfect sang-fre^d to some new Object, which in tuwi will be 
rendei'ed interesting by bis genius, and then be dismissed by his ca- 
price. Indeed,, on all occasions, Ariosto writes like one who is 
master of eKtraoixIinaiy powers, , and knov\s it. It4s for himself, 
W€ doubt not, that he claims the honours of apMaro when he com- 
pliments his patron, Hippolitus, on being an Augustus. J There 
is « certain persiflage and banter about him, let him be talking of 
Nvhat he will, that bespeaks superiority — and.lhepaw which might 
lay hnvthe ox, appears to take a good uartirerl or perhaps a contemp- 
tuous pleasure in * dandling the kid.’ Like Hogarth, if he had to paint 
a Danae, ihe^eneral splendour of the subject would not prevent Jiis 
introducing the old imisc biting fFcoin of the golden shower to provtf 
the metal — nor, in a description of the Pool of Be thesda, would the 

. — - * — — 

* c. ii. ‘26. c. viii, 27. f Compare c, wiii. ». 45. with c. xl. s. 73. t iii. 56. 
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subliffler featui^^ of tlie picture displace the lady\ pampered me* 
nial beating back the beg^r ifrho presumed to seek the same celes- 
tial remedy. We*cannot, bo^ever^ but remark^ tliat in this spirit, 
so far as it is exhibited in Ariosto, (whatever may^be tlie case with 
some of his imitators,) there is nothing malignant — ^sportive it is — full 
of v\liat the French call aga 5 eries-^elighting to llirow the gravest 
matters into ludicrous contrast, yet w'e seldom or riever discover it 
trespassing on grounds from which it ought to abstain; abusing any 
of our better and more sailed feelings ; holding up to ridicule virtues 
which, as Chris tians*andti^ men, we ought faithfully to cherish ; or 
endeavouring, tby a flippant sneer, to harden the heart. True it is, 
that it often assumes the form of satire, yet it is satire which is evi- 
dently prompted rather by the love of a joke than by spleen, and 
ibe monks themselves must have smiled at the ingenuity of the (loet, 
though it was increased at their own expense, when he sends the 
archaugel Michael from heaven to earth to look for Silence find 
Discorf to be employed in the service of Charlemagne against his 
opagan foes ; and makes him And the latter by accident in a monas- 
tery, where be had very naturally, but to very little purj^ose, been 
eearebing for the .more peaceful object of bis embassy/ an exile 
from such abodes since the days of the good Saint Benedict. 
There are other indications of a just confidence in his own strength, 
which Ariosto discovers in common with the early poets of most 
countries : for the fact is, that such men write, only because they 
fed the god struggling within them. — Phajbi nondum patientes. 
It is for after- ages to force those to be poets, by artificial excite- 
ments, whom nature never endowed w^itli the requisite gifts. No 
one can read either tlie Orlando or the Inferqp without admiring 
the freshness, the vigour, the originality of the poetry. The only 
incense which sucli poets cast upon the altar, is mascula tkura. 
There muy be a reckless disregard of proprifty, grievous violations 
of what is now called taste, (an idol that has unsinewed our style;) 
but Dante and Ariosto were ambitious of conveying to the iniuds 
of others the* impressions on their owm, tvith force and perspicuity 
and exactness, and to effect this they cared not to stoop to the 
meanest images. Thus, w hen the spirits gaze at Dante and Virgil, 
labouring to discern them through the smoke, the act is described 
in these striking w ords : — 

E SI ver nof 'aguzzavan le ciglia, 

Crnic vecchio sartor fa nella irrima — Infer, xv. 

a<)imile which, low^as it is, nevertheless puts us in the most coin- 
*plete possession of the poet's minTi, and might have furnished Mi- 
chael Angelo (a kindred soul) with a distinct and well defined sub- 
ject for his nervous pencil. 

By 
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a figure of the sskme kind Ariosto^dcicribet t^e grief of 
latido at detecting the faithlessness of bis mistress, 

Uimpeluosa dogtia en|r6 Hmase^ 

Che volea tutta uscir con h'<ippa fretta^ ■ 

Cosl veggiam ratar taeqm ndmae^ 

. , Cke largo il ventre^ e la iocca aUnd drtilA t 

Ckt 'nd voUar^ the dfainsu^la baae^ 

U umory dt€ vorria usm\ tanto s^afrctta^ 

E neir attgusta via tanto »* infrka^ 

Che* a gocBia a goccia^fuorh c§ec a*fatka» — c, xxiji* i]^« 

Indeed^ in spite of all, his roinancc, Ariosto is the |ioet of Nature f 
his images (and he abounds in them beyon^l almost any other wri« 
ter) are taken from things which seeiti ail to have come under 
hts pwn observation. They havb all the sharpness and spirit of 
proof impressions. They are not copies from more ancient and 
approved artists, which by transmission through various hanclf have 
lost the more delicate features of the model, but they are onginal 
drawings by a most original master. Hence the motley mixture of, 
the .mean and magnilicent which they sometimes present, because 
nature itself is a motley mixture of the niagnificeiit and mean, and 
it is only by exhibiting natural objects in unnatural proportion^ 
that this can be kept out of sight. Heirce, again, the distinctness 
of these images, which, w hen they are introduced for the pui ptissiof 
illustration, is a quality the most important, llius, if tlie poet has 
occasion to make use of a lion or a bear, (and what poet has not?) 
he exhibits them in a circus, or a cage, or with a rope^about their 
necks, more frequently than amidst their native haunts; because jq 
the one situation he had probably seen them with his ownVyes, in 
the* other he must have taken his information on trust ; if lie would 
describe a stream of blood staining the armour^f a wounded 
rior, he compares it to the purple riband which he had oii^day otn 
served his mistress working upon a ground of silvery white, (xxiv* 
oG.) ' If a Diana or a Cyllieiea will serve him a good turn, he ii 
more apt to refer liis readers for them to the Ferrara ilieatre than to 
Delos or the Pupliiun Isle. (i. 52.) * And thoti^i in some eases, (as 
we have admitted,) his subject is rendered tmdigniiied by such a 
practice, it is in all cases rendered vivid, and this tlte more, because 
it is not unlikely that such scenes may have been witnessed hy bis 
readers as well as by himself. Now the vidiic ol' precision in thouglu 
and expression cannot be overrated either in poetiy or prose^ and 
it is with a view to it, that we find the.loftiest poets of all countries 
affecdtig it in particulars which d# not in any w!iy whatever be^r on * 
the matter in hand. Thus Milton — iv 

— As when a vulture on Imaus brtcl, 

Whose snowy lop Ae roving Tartar bounds, 

VOL. XXX. NO. Lix. • i> • dislodging 
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Dislixl^iag ftom a region scarce of prey. 

To feed on fleshW calves and yearling kids', &c. 
where tlie tueiuiort of the bird’s habitation does not improve the re- 
^embiapce, though it does iiapfov^ tiie picture. 

Wo have dwelt die hmger ujioii this poini^ because we think, that 
obscurity is lire prevailing defect of mCKierti poetry, a defect, arising, 
we afiprehetid, from our studiefi being books rather than men, from 
our images being the fruits of learning rattier tlian observation. 
The obAure and the sublime are not perhaps of necessity related, 
much less are they^hlentical: The two ‘greatest poets that ever 
lived were bojth simple thinkers, and on the wholes wlwit is best 
w^orlh understanding is inost easily understood. 

.One word more on the general character of the Qrtando, and 
we have <loue. The respective merits and defects of authors jxte 
qften best discovered by comparing them with one another ; ^awd, 
with* this view, it may be iiiuigiued, (for the poems theinseh^s are 
pot at all cognate,) the Orlando Fiirioso and die Geriisalemme Li- 
Jierata, have been often opposed to each other, and their rival 
claims asscr|ed with all the acrimony of Italian controversy, Tira* 
boschi is not satislied with that decision w Inch declares Tasso tp 
liave written the better poem, but Ariosto to have been the greater 
poet. Perhaps, however, it is the fairest balance that can be 
struck between authors — pares inagis quam similes. In 
Tasso has all the praise; but then, Ariosto on this score lays no 
claim to any. So far as the integrity of his poem is concerned, 
t^e Orlando might as well iiave consisted of tour hundred and sixty 
cantos, as of forty-six. % Tlie c/tmacters, again, of the Jerusalem 
Peliveivd are both more diversified and better sustained than 
those of the Orlando. Godfrey, Tancredi, Argante, liinaldo, 
Sic. have all their svweral parts to bear, which could not in general 
be mterchanged without manifest impropriety. So again, Ar- 
mida, Erminiu, and Cloiinda are perfectly distinct, yet are all 
eou^istent and interesting persons. It is not lluis with the heroes 
and heroine^ of Ariosto. Orlando, Ariodante, ‘Zerbiiio, Ruggi- 
ero, &c. are knight/3 of veiy cxtiaordinaiy prowess; blessed with 
very extraordinary armour ; thrown into veiy exltaordinary circiiin- 
staiices ; but tb^y are all alike — ‘ Foriiscjue Gy as, fortisqiie Clo- 
antbus V except, indeed, that Orlando is remarkably chaste, a vir- 
tue which cannot Be assigned wijtii sirict truth to all his com- 
panions; thougli petliaps he was in some mcasiiie indebted for it 
to a very iH> favoured face, and u squint in one eye,* wliich might 
cte much towaids pi^itecting him iVoin the aft’ectioiis*of the ladies, 
same objection applies to his women. Jit is true that some 
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of them are belligerents^ as Mariisa and* Bmdamante ; but tliey 
only differ in sex from their hiale partners in arms, whilst An- 
gelica, Olimpia, Isabella, &c.*are merely so iimny names for one 
unki(;ky indivichia^ who is youthful, pretty, aindifoti^, occasionally 
condemned to be eaten up naked by a sea-tnotister, and much ad- 
dicted to riding behind a gallant cavalier on*a li^-trottiiig horse. 
In patims, again, Tasso has the advantage ; the delightful e^sode 
of Sofrotiia and Oivndo, the impassioned appeal by nliicfa Armida 
struggles to retain the object of her idolatry, ^the death of the ge- 
nerous and high-minded Clorinda, afe all passages which breathe 
the tenderest spirit qf poetry: not that Ariosto is deticient in feel- 
ing, whenever it is his pleasure to indulge it; the tale of Ciorin- 
dano and Medoro, though a close imilation of that of Nisus and 
Euiyalus, is much and deservehly admired ; and he must have a 
hard heart who is not touched by the description (tbongh certainly 
a little overcharged) of the sudden and violent workings pf that 
passion to which the mind of Orlando fell a victim ; or, who can 
read without emotion that beautiful passage in the twenty-^fOurtb 
canto, where 2^rbino expires in the arms of his mi|tress. Still, 
however, in scenes like these, Tasso appears to repose with pecu- 
liar satisf^action — scenes more congenial to the lover of a Leonora 
or a Lucretia, than to one whose character fitted him for a cam- 
paign against Venice, or an embassy to a pope. We may per- 
haps trace the same difference of temperament in these two great 
poets, in their respective theological opinions ; the one adojpting 
the religion of his country, with all its corrupt but picturesque ac- 
companiments ; the other exhibiting symptoms of a faith, more 
cold indeed, but more rational, pure, and reformed — Taiso, rela- 
ting the events of a holy war with intense interest, and chanting 
mass from the Mount of Olives, in a strain of the most lively de- 
votion; Ariosto contenting himself* with slight and occasional 
reference to the campaigns of the cross, (for it is a mistake to say 
that the Orlando contains no sucifaiiusions,) venturing to ridicule 
(though certaiiify encouraged in no such levity as ihis by Arch- 
bishop Turpin) Constantine’s famous deed oi gift, the genuine- 
ness of which even Dante called not in question, ♦ and seldom, we 
almost wish we might say never, exalting the Virgin to that undue 
eminence to which she is raised (conformably^ to the practice of the 
Roman Catholic Church) in the Jerusalem Delivered.f But in 

originality, 

— Jt 

* Inf. 5. 19. • ♦ 

t Had the refurmatUui extended to Italy, Ariostu would Imvc been reckoned one ol* 
its early promoters in Umt country, as Langiaiide and Chaucer were in our own. He 
can with difficulty abstain from worrying a monk, even»tliough his conduct may he 
praiseworthy. — Sccc. ^ 9 * 5. Wc tlive ventured to translate the following ludicrous 
stansas : — 

to 
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oi'iginality^ in copiousness, in ease, in ‘ abandon, ’ (to use a French 
expression,) it is idle to conipare Tasso with the Master of Ro- 
mance; and it is for these qualities that he takes so exalted a 
station amongst poets, and derbands at the hands of every nation 
which aspires to poetical taste, a translation worthy of him. 

To Sir John Harrington, the god-son of Elizabeth, England w 
indebted for the first. In its day, as wc^ learn from an epi- 
gram which lie addresses to the Earl of Essex, it was lead and 
praised but though generally flowing, and frequently spirited, it 
is by no means ^ faithful representation' of the original. Ihe 
higher beauties of Ariosto,* Harrington w'as not qualified to reach; 
and, therefore, he sometimes injures, sometimes curtails, and 
oftener omits them altogether. In the burlesque pjtrts of his 
author he feels more at home, yet die is too apt to laugh outrigh^f 
wjiere Ariosto only gives him leave to smile ; and he often palqis 
upon his readers jokes of his own for those of liis master. Still, 
however, he has much merit, and as the language of the Eliza*- 
ij^than age is and ever must be familiar to us, liis version cannot 
be counted oJIjsoletc ; nor is it easy to understand how it should 
have been supeiseded by either of those wliich followed it: of 
these, the one is by a writer in George the soeond^s time, of a 
name somewhat unpropitious for a translator of Ariosto, William 
Huggins, Esq. w'ho, ignorant that the task had been executed by 
an abler pen, till he had already embarked in his work too far to 
recede, inflicted on the public a version of the Orlando, filling 
(together with the Tfalian text) two volumes quarto ; it professes 

]lnt wlini the iiiifjiuus Pagaa lonp; hail heard 
^ That fearless monk descant with small delight, 

And bade liiin turn again, if lie prefen’d, 

Witiiout jjer, to his cell, as well he luigldj 
llvit still no sign of truce or peiicefiil word 
^ Cotdd gain, but unertiiceard and hold despight, 
lie straightway by the heard, in angry scotf,' 

Fast seized the nuui of U oil, ii*>d tore it ort. 

Anon, with liaml firm us a Idaeksmitli’s vice, 

ViC grasp’d his throat, so I'lerce his fury grew , 

Ami, whiri’ik above his head some once or twice. 

Right towaids tlu* sea aloft tlie carcass tlow. 

What happiMied to him then, is matter nice 
To judge, midst various rumours false or true ; 

Some say, how on a rock so l>utter’d f<‘II he. 

That head and f(notf*|nn’d one continuous jelly. 

While others, lliat he diopp’d, sound wind and limit. 

Souse in the sea, some three miles otV and more. 

And there was drown’d, not knowing how to swim, ♦ 

Though ottering prayers amhvows at lea^sl a .score. 

Others aflirni a saint assisted him. 

And dragg’d him with hi.s naked hand to shore ; 

So, whether ht was saved, or ciush’d, or sunk. 

Judge ye, for here inv story quits the monk. 
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to be literal^ renders stanza for stansm, and line for Hue ; has iio 
pretensions lo poetry, and in its fidelity to tlr^ idiom of the Italian, 
forgets that it^ own should be Biiglishv The parable was now 
taken up by John Hoole ; but John Hoole, like Huggins, ^ the 
gods had not made poetical ;* indeed, a mote worthless translation 
than his, (we say it in spite of the numerous editions tbrougimvhich 
it has run,) a translation in which the spirit of the original has 
more thoroughly escaped, is scarcely to be found in the compass 
of English verse. UiMiertaking to put his readers in possession of 
a lively,, sarcastic, picturesque, iiiercunul writer, he plods along in 
weary, monotonous*, heroic couplets, without point, or humour, or 
expression; leaving us to collect from them as much resemblance 
to the Orlando, as we can find .to the speculative features of an in- 
telligent face in the cast which has been taken from them after 
they are cold, and rigid, and dead. But as if this were not enough, 
someyeiirs after his fust work, he subjects Ariosto to a furflier tor- 
ture ; and when the tales of that volatile author had been disposed 
to suit his own taste, here abridged and there augmented, fofth 
they issue at last from the shears of this Procrustean translator, 
in the form of an heroic poem in four and tw enty mortal books. 

It was certainly time that such a writer should be rescued from 
such hands. The present translator is already known to the pub- 
lic, not only as an observant traveller in Italy, but a successful 
imitator of more than one of the poets of romance. He is not, 
therefore, engaging in a work requiring tlifc combination of very 
various powers to accomplish, without having fir 5 t proved his 
armour. • 

, The two characteristics of a good translation are, that it should 
be faithful, and that it should be unconst miiined. Faithful, as 
well in rendering correctly the meaying of the original, as in ex- 
hibiting the general •spirit which pervades it : unconstrafned, so as 
not to betray by its phraseology, .by the collocation of its woids, 
or construclioi> of its sentences that it is only a copj. These two 
qualities, easy of attaining separately, are not without great difii- 
culty united — fidelity, by its very name, impfyiiig restiictions, and 
restrictions banishing ease ; freedom, on the other hand, denoting 
choice, and choice occasional deviation at lea.st from any definite 
model. The version before us of iJie fitst six cantos of the 
Orlando, we scruple not to say, is eminently faithful ; adopting, 
like Harrington and Huggins, the ottava rima for his measure, far 
better calcuikted than any 6the5 to give life ^ those epigramnurtic 
turns with which Ariosto so often closes his stanzas, fitted alike 
for dialogue or narrative, the grave or gay, the tender or burlesque, 
Mr. Rose catches and poiirtrays the humour of his author, what- 
(pver it may chance ti be, with a feeling the mo§t kindred and coii- 

i> n genial . 
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genial. This general praise, however, he partl}^ shares with 
Harrington, (whom we think he sonjewhat undervalues in his pre- 
face,) not so, that whicli is due? to the closeness of his translation 
in the detOLil ; wherein, after having carefully compared the w hole 
with the Italian, we have only discovered the following inconsi- 
derable misinterpretations : — 

* It grieved him more 

lliSfdame should lift him from his courser dead ' — c. 1. 66. 
Literally — his lady too it vyas who removed the great weight from 
his back ; i. e. the w'eiglit of his dead horse, which had fallen upon 
him (s. 63.); Mr. Rose has translated the passage as if ‘ dosso ’ 
applied to the back of iheJtorse, instead of the back of Sacri- 
pante. — 

‘ But when the flock is launcli’d and scattered,' &c.— «c. 2. 49. 

' Sparse ' and ^ tutte ’ refer, wc apprehend, to the crane’s own 
wings^ not to any flock which she has to direct in her flight ; she 
fl^utterS first, and having thus gathered the wind, spreads forth her 
wings entire (tutte soiio al’ aria sparse) and shoots away. 

* This you may witness and shall judge the case/ &c. — c. 5. 38, 
Tills is not the sense of ^ sicche tu puoi veder the proposal 
of giving Ariodanle ocular proof of Ginevra’s infidelity is not 
made to him by Polinesso till the next stanza but one ; and when 
it is made, the shock he feels proves that no hint of the kind had 
been previously communicated to him ; * so that you may judge 
for yourself,’ (from what I have already said,) is the meaning. 

It may be thought, perhaps, hypercritical to mention instances of 
mistranslation so very few in number and so trifling ; Mr. Rose, 
however, challenges examination, by very properly proposing to 

* tread in the very footsteps of the Italian poet, wherever it is prac- 
ticable.’ » ” 

Occasionally, this commendable object leads him into unplea- 
sant inversions of language — 

‘ And me amidst the worthiest shall thou hear, 

Whom I w'ith "fitting praise prepare to grace, 

Record the good Rogero, valiant peer, 

The ancient root of thine illustrious race.’ — 1. 4. 

again : — 

‘ And oft I made my *jover climb to me, 

And (what he was to mount) a hempen stair, 

^ When him I to my longing armsjwould call, 

• From the projecting balcony^let fall.’ — 5. 9* 

The following lines, for the same reason, are yet more obscure : 

‘ And him to hide, the night ensuitp^, prayed 
Fthe street, which none their habitation piade.' — 5. 42. 
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Opus est iwtei prele — 

* Ohe s’aseondcsse, hi notte sequcijte, 

^ Fra quelle case, oveuon sia inai gente/ 

When ilie translation is so dose as wc have represented, it may 
seem impossihic that it should he too light .and e^sy; hut a fi^it 
and easy style may readily sink into such as is sfip-i^hod aitd slo- 
venly, and Mr. Rose occasionally forgets, wc think, that to av<nd 
going on stilts it is not necessary to go barefoot. Sponlafiebnsly as 
the verse of Ariosto seems to flow, ih(*rir is goed reason to s«p|>ose 
that it was the fruit of much study and tori. It was his owii Re- 
mark on the ficqueilt alterations vihich he made in a house he wa^ 
building, that he used it like his lines-^ars est arteni celare. Un- 
doubtedly ill appearance he is seldom laboured, but ihini he is never 
weak. Occasionally, too, Mr. Rose introduces gratuitous phrases, 
a cheap inateiial for filling up chinks in * building rhyme,' &il 
which w^eakeus the structure: we allude to such trite ex jiVessibns 
as ^damsel fair,’ ‘ [uilaec bright,’ Mviiighlly guise.’ jj is. verses 
again somelinies terminate in imcmphatic words, a subslaiilRc 
verb, a pronoun, or an expletive; such words, in*siioi't, as wdll 
not endure the notice they provoke ; and now Ve are on the bead 
of faults, vve must not omit to remark the number of false or im- 
perfect rhymes which this translation exhibits. 

‘ This goodly town, with many miles of plaht^ 

Which lie ’twixt Var and Ilhone, upon the stay 
'Fo her was given by rfiyal Charlemagne*; 

Such trust he placed in her fidelity. 

Still wont with wonder on the tGuimi plain. 

The prowess of that valiant arm to svc.* — 2. t)4. 

Of course, Mr. Rose defends himself byjlhc cxanniles of the, 
French and Italian poets, who have been followed, indeed, in a 
practice so convenient, Oieccssary pciliaps sometimes,) by Spencer, 
and by those who have since wailten in liis stanza. Aiilliority, 
however, must not prevail over common sense; * it may be said that 
it is Persian, but let it be changed,’ Upon W'hat*principle does 
rhyme give pleasure? The pause which it* occasions at regular 
intervals may aH'ord time for the understanding to perceive and 
digest the meaning of the words, and thus relieve the oppression of 
a long sentence. But this, if somellpng, is not all; the sound 
itself may be agreeable to the car — for doubtless that oigan is so 
constructed as to have a natural preference for one sound above 
another, without any reference to tlifc associations which it may ex- 
cite ill the mind. In this case, then, false ihymes would be objec- 
tionable ; for what can be more irksome than a constant repetition 
of the same sound ? what ny)re otfeiisive, for instance, tiiaii to listen 
to the process of tuni^^g a piano r Or — ihyme may gratify, fioni the 
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proof it affords of biiroauiwgenttity: to see difficulty avercome is al- 
ways satisfactory. He who undertakes to write in rhyme, undertakes 
to run a good race iii fetters ; and, wliilst he is redeeming his pledge, 
we regard him with the same feelings (to change the figure) as we 
regard a skilful rope-dancer, whose motions and attitudes we admire, 
not simply because they are graceful, (for it would give us small de- 
light to see him go through the same on the ground,) but because 
they are graceful under circumstances calculated to produce awk- 
wardness and restraint. From this reasoning, then, it would fol- 
low, as before, that false rhymes are a blemish ; because they in- 
dicate that the difficulties of a composition which the writer has 
attempted, are an overmatch for him; that his efforts to reduce a 
refractory language to submission are unsuccessful ; that its voca- 
bulary does not supply the recpiisite terms, or that he himself warits 
a due command of it. In trifles, however, (for after all it is puerile 
to insist upon an extravagant nicety in rhyme,) occasional violations 
of established rules must be winked at for the sake of advantages 
more solid and important ; we only exclaim against an abuse of 
poetical liceiit;c. 

We have now slated fairly and fully the only objections to Mr. 
Rose’s Translation, which have occurred to us in a very attentive 
perusal of the six cantos ; and we have done so with a view of 
directing Mr. Rose’s notice to blemishes which he may easily avoid 
in the progress of his work, and not from any intention of giving 
our readers to understand that such blemishes bear any perceptible 
proportion to the merits of the whole. Of those merits, it remains 
for us no\v to enable theni to judge for themselves ; premising that 
the brilliant passages of Ariosto, his * ptirpurei paiini,’ have now 
justice done them for the first time — Mr, Rose uniformly rising 
w'ith his author and moving steadily along with him in his best 
flights, however he may sometimes sink a little below him w^hen he 
is disposed to grovel. 

The following similes in the Orlando must be, allowed to be 
rendered with ^extraordinary closeness and beauty. 

* As the bewildered and astonished clown, 

Who held the plough, (the thunder-storm o’erpast,) 

There where the deafening boll had heat him down. 

Nigh his deat^-stricken cattle wakes aghast, 

And sees the distant ]:ltne without its crown. 

Which he saw dad in leafy honours last; 

So rose the paynim knighjt with troubled face, 

. ’ The maid specflitress of the ccnel case.' — 1,65. 

The sixth line does not quite reach the original : 

‘ II pin che di lontan ved^r solcva* 

It was a pine which he had been lung accustomed to remark — a 

well- 
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welUknown object in his neiglibourliood^tbe destructioti of which 
created a gap in the landscape;^ and broke np tnaiiy early recollect 
tions in the peasant’s mind. • * 

The next is a kind of burlesque picture in which Ariosto takes 
great pleasure; we quote the translation as singutariy bold and 
literal : 

* As two fierce dogs will sometimes stand at gaze, 

Whom hate, or other springs of strife, inspire, 

And grind their teeth, while each his foe surveys 
With sidelong .glance, and eyes ipbre.red than fire, 

Then either fajb to bite, and hoarsely bays, • 

While their stiff bristles stand on end with ire ; 

So from reproach and menace to \he sword 

. Pass Sacripant and ClermOnfs angry lord/ — 2. 5. 

Count Pinabel is robbed of his mistress by the necroinaiicer, 
who carries her on a winged horse to his lofty and inaccessible 
castle. 

* Alas! what more is left me but to eye 

Her pris^m on that clifl^s aerial crest ? 

Like the she-fox, who hears her oft’spring ciy, 

Standing beneath the ravening eagle’s uesl ; 

And since he has not wings to lise and fly, 

Runs round the rugged rock with hopeless q|iest. 

So inaccessible the wild dominion 
To whatsoever has not plume and pinion/ — 2. 44. 

This necromancer is challenged to single* combat hy Gradasso 
and Ruggiero, and forth he sallies in some very spirited verses. 

‘ Arrived beneath the craggy keep, the two 

Contend which warrior shall begin the fight; 

When, whether the first lot Gradasso dre^% 

Or young R^ogero held the hoaour light, . 

The king of Sericstne his bugle blew, 

And the rock rang and fortress on the height ; 

And, lo !*appareird for the fearful course, 

The cavalier upon his wing€^ horse.' — 2^49, 50? 

The following vivid passage describes a trip w'hich Rinaldo made 
from Calais to England, on a uussiou from Charlemagne; w'e the 
more willingly select it because it is very chayacterislic of Ariosto’s 
manner : 

‘ Rinaldo never executed thing 

Les> willingly, prevented inAis quest ^ 

Of that fair visage he was^following, 

\Vhose charms his heart had ravish'd from his breast. 

Vet, in obedience to the Christian king,* 

Prepared himself t# do the royal host. 

’lo 
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To Calais liis good eiwoy wends with sp 5 i*ed, 

And the same day embarks himseli and steed. 

‘ And then, in scorn of CaiUioiis pilot's skill, 
fSuch his impatience to regain his home,) 

Launched on the doubtful sea, which boded ill, 

And rolled itS heavy billows white with foam. 

'J’he wind, enraged that he opposed his will, 

Stirred up the waves ; and mid the gathering glooni, 

Sd'Joud the storm and tempests fury grew, 

That topmast high the ’flashing waiters flew. 

‘ The watchful mariners in war^ sort 

Haul down the mainsail and attempt to wear; 

And would put back it. panic to the port 

Whence in ill hour they loosed with little care. 

“ Not so," exclaims the wind," and slops them shoit, 

“ So poor a penance will not pay the dare." 

And when they fain would veer, with fiercer roar, 

Pelts Lack their reeling prow^ and blusters more. 

* Starboard and larboard beats the fitful gale, 

AndiUever for a thought its ire assuages, n 
While the strpined vessel drives with humble sail 
Before the billows, as the tempest rages. 

But 1, who still pursue a varying tale, 

Must leave awhile the Paladin, who wages 
A weary warfare with the wind and flood, 

To follow a fair virgin of his blood.' — 2. 27* 

The sixth canto, containing tlie adventures of Htiggiero in the 
island of Alcina, is full of fine poetry, of which I'asso has not 
scrupled io avail himself in ids gorgeous description of the gardens 
of Arniida. As a specimen of the present lianslator’s admirable 
success in rendering 'die picturesque scenes of his author, we ex- 
tract a fevv stanzas from this /vaiito. 

‘ A mure delightful place, wdierever bulled) 

'J'hrough the whole air Rogcro had not found; 

And had he ranged the universal world, 

Would not have seen a hnelier in bis round, 

'J’han that, whefe, wheeling wide, the courser furled 
His spreading wings, and lighted on the ground 
Mid cultivated plain, delicious hill, 

Moist meadow, sfuuly bank, and crystal rill; 

* Small thickets, with tfie scented laurel gay, 

Cedar, and orange, full of fruit and flower, 

Myrtle and palm, with interwoven spray, , 

Pleached in niixed modes, all lovely, form a bower ; 

And, breaking with their shade the scorching ray, 

Make a cool sjielter from the noon-tidc hour. 

And mghtingales ainotig those brai» dies wing 
Their flight, and safely amorous descants ♦ ing, 

* \ 
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‘ Ami<l reel roses and white lilies Mew, 

Which the soft breezes ^esben ks they fly^ 

Secure the cony , haunts and tiiuid bare. 

And stag, witli branching forehead broad and higb» 

These, fearless of the hunter’s dart or snare^ 

Feed at their ease, or ruminating lie; • 

While, swarming in those wilds, from tuft or steep, 

Dun deer or nimble goat disporting leap.’ — 6. 20, 

Rogero soon descries^the city of the .enchantress. The^hiimour 
of Ariosto is excellently giveff in the* followiftg description of its 
exterior : , . 

* A lofty wall at distance meets his eye, 

Which girds a spacious town wifhin its bound ; 

. It seems as if its summit toitched the sky, 

And all appears like gold from top to ground. 

Here, some one says, it is but alchemy — 

And haply his opinion is unsound — 

And haply he more wittily divines: 

For me, I deem it gold liccause it shines.' — 59* 

We have next the entrance and interior of this magical city. The 
last stanza may have been suggested by a very pfetty passage in the 
Kpithalamium Palladii et Celerinse of Claudiaii, a writer with 
whom Ariosto not unfrequently betrays an acquaintance.* The 
version is worthy of all praise. 

^ Above, a cornice round the gateway goes, 

Some deal projecting from the coionna*dc, 

In which is not a single part but gloM^s 
With rarest gems of India overlaid. 

Propp'd at four points, the portal did repose 
On columns of one solid diamond madt^ 

Whether what met the eye was false or true, 

Was never sight more fair or glacf to view. 

‘ Upon the sill, and through th^ columns there. 

Ran young and wanton girls in frolic sport ; 

Who haply yet would have appeared more fair, 

Had they observed a woman's fitting port. 


♦ Pennati passim pueii, quo quvmque vocavit 

Umbra, jacent, fluitant arcus, rainisque propinquant, 
Peiideutes placido susprraiit igne pharctrw. 

Pars vigiles ludunt, aut per virgultt vagantur ; 
Scnitentur nidos aviuro, vcl roscida lajti 
Mala legunt, donum Veneris, flexusque sequuntui 
^Palmitis, et sunimas pennis lilftantur in ul|jios. 
Defendant alii lucora, P^yadasque procaces 
Spectandi cupidas, et rustica Numina j)ellunt. 
Silvestresque deos, longeque tucnlibuh aurum 
Flummea lascivis i^eiidunt spiculu FaunTs. 
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All are arrayed in green, knd garlands wear 
Of the fresh leaf. Him ihipse in courteous sort, 

With many proffers and %ir mien entice, 

Ahd welcome to this opening paradise. 

‘For so with reason T this place may call, 

^ Where, it is iny belief, that Love had birth, 

Where life is spent in festive game and ball. 

And stHf the passing moments fleet in mirth. 

Here hoary-headed Thought ne'er comes til all, 

Nor fin^ a place in tiny bosdin. Hearth, 

Nor yet Discomfort, never enter here, 

Where Plenty fills her horn throughout the year. 

‘ Here, where with jovial and unclouded brow, 

Glad April seems to wear a constant smile, 

Troop boys and damsels: one, where fountains flow. 

On the green margin sings in dulcet style; 

<>Otbers, the Iiill or tufted tree below. 

In dance, or no mean sport, the hours beguile. 

' W'hile this, wlio shuns the reveller's noisy cheer, 

Tells his love sorrows in his comrade's ear. 

‘ Above the laurel and the pine-tree's height, 

Through the tall beech and shaggy fir-tree's sj)ray, 

Sport little loves, with desultory flight : 

I’hese, at their conquests made, rejoiced and gay ; 

'I’hese, with the well directed shaft, lake sight 

At hearts; and those spread nets to catch their prey: 

One wets his arrows in the brook which winds. 

And one on whirling stone the weapon grinds.' — 7L 

After these extracts, we apprehend that w e may leave the trans- 
lator in the hands of our readers with perfect safety ; w^e wdll only 
add, llmt W'e trust Mr. Hose is not wedded to his author for better 
Jorwof sCi; and that he will abstain from rendering into l^nglisii those 
passages, (few in number and easily detached,) which, however they 
may have been agreeable to the age of Ariosto, are very unfit for our 
own, or for any. Unfortunately Italy, the desolation occasioned 
by the great plague^ so signally felt at Florence, was the least of 
the evils it produced. That total disorganization of society which 
attended and followed it, left the viler passions of men w itliout a 
check, and the writings of the period did not escape the general 
infection. Boccaccio published his Decameron soon after that 
dismal event, and his licentious scenes were probably in pari sup- 
plied to him by those licentious times, and were, af any rate, in 
strict conformity willi the prevailing taste. Had his work betrayed 
less talent, it might have sunk into that oblivion which is the lot of 
books that have nothing but tlieir vice to recommend them ; as it 
was, it has tended to impart to hiuch o*' the literature of Italy, (and 
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not of Italy only,) a loose and profligate chsft acter, and Ariosto has 
received and pfopagaled the moral contagion. Still it is ss^tisfactory 
to And that, towards the close of life, he appears to have bad some 
misgivings of heart upon this score* * Rusceliai tells us that he had 
seen a printed copy of the Orlando in the hands of Galeasso Ariosto, 
the poet’s brother, containing in the margin corrections fpr a future 
edition by Ludovico himself — that amongst these be oWervM a 
pen drawn across two of the most indecent stanzas (wliich he spe«* 
cities) — and that asterisks were marked against a whole Ale, as if 
for its omission. We h%ve tlrrown ont'tbis caution, (needlessly we 
hope,) because it sometimes happens tldit those who would shrink 
from the responsibility of writing what is profligate, do not feel the 
same scruple about translating it. Qfiod facts per alternm facis 
ptr,te ipsurn, is, however, good^n morals as in law. — We repeat, 
that we hope this caution is needless, that Mr. Rose will not sul|y 
his pages with that M'hich he would be unwilling should meet the 
eye of the woman he respects or loves-— that he will be sAisfied 
with the praise of having improved the literature of his country 
without having offended its morals, and of having won^a chaplet of 
that (haste laurel wdiich has no reason to fear the anger of Him 
* who formeth the thunder.’ * 


Art. IH. — 1 . Jiecollections of the Peninsula, By the Author of 
Sketches of India. 8vo. pp. 20*2. 

2. Campaign of the Left f^ing of* the Allied Army, in the Wes-> 
tern Pyrenees and South (f France, in the Yeaj*s 181.0-14; 
under Field-Marshal the Marquess of Wellington, H^istrated 
by a detailed Plan of the Operations, and niimetom Plates of 
Mountain and Fiver Scenery, drawn and etched by Captam 
Batty, of the First or Grenadier Guards, F.R.S., &c. &c. 4tO. 
pp. 185. 1823. • . 

T^E combine these works in die same Article, because they 
^ ^ afford, when taken together, an almost unbroken series 
of lively and natural sketches of flie warfare jn which the British 
peninsular army w as engaged ; of the manners and customs pf the 
people among whom they were thrown ; and of the beautiful and 
magiiificent scenery through which the military operations w'ere 
conductetl, from the middle of the cainpaign’of 180.0 in Portugal 
and Spain, to the terminalion of the struggle on the plains of 
Languedoc. The authors of both volumes are evidently men 
of education and Intolligence ; j’oiing, enthusiastic, and ardent 4u 
the pursuit of tlieir profession ; quick and observant in noting 
the peculiarities of the various situations^ in which they w'ere 
placed, and always dispo^d to pour the w'arm colouring of 
• , a youthful 
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a joullifu) and vigorous mjaghiation over the sombre realities of a 
life of hratdship add danger. Yet they are of very different charac- 
ter and pretension^, llie ano^yin6us writer of the * Recollections’ 
awpires Only to ^ relate what he saw, thought, and felt, as a man, 
a traveller, and a soldier, for five interesting years he gives 
no regular tneinoir of the operations of the conflicting armies, 
and 'displays little acquaintance with the scientific departments of 
his profession* He describes — and apparently wishes to describe — 
nothing* bOyond the part which a regimental officer could act, and 
the view which he nfight; under common circumstances, and w ith- 
out mudi exertion, enjoy of the great evenly passing around him. 
To die general reader, however, the charm of these * Recollections’ 
iadll not be the less because they are interrupted by no technical 
rtetails, and burthened with iiond of those tactical dissertations 
which can interest only the professional student. They offer 
a genij^ine, animated description of the life which a soldier leads 
ill the field; they bring before us all the pleasures, the priva- 
tions, the adventures, even the feelings, which belong to such a 
life ; and they abound moreover wdih the naivet6 of a frank and en- 
thusiastic spirit upon which, in a foreign country and in a new^ and 
busy career, every object and every occurrence impressed surprize, 
and curiosity and delight. It is impossible not to feel amused and 
pleased w'ith the writer. His generous sentiments so w'ell be- 
come the English soldier and gentleman, his principles arc all so 
evidently iu their right places, and he retains, with a romantic 
tinge of cli/iracter, so much of that early devotion to the pro- 
fession of arms which a few years of experience are too often calcu- 
lated to* sober,, that we thoroughly respect him, even while we are 
tempted to smile at the boyish eutlmsiasm ubich breathes through 
liisjiages. ' 

Captain Batty, on the oilier hand, obtrudes on us less of his 
personal identity and feelings, and more' of the deeply interesting 
and momentous actions which ivere in progress around him. He 
evinces a refined yet passionate taste for the beauties of nature, an 
energetic and cultivated mind, ‘and a keen relish for * the pomp 
aiid circ^umstance of w’ar but he ever appears more in earnest 
than the author of the ^ Kecoliections’ in the real business. of his 
vocatioiK The other seems to love the profession for its romance, 
but be for its science* We find him joining the Foot Guards in the 
Pyrenees as an ensign, and, at once, preparing his ow'ii military 
surveys of the country, tracing every operation of th^ army as me- 
tKbdically as he wouKd seat himself to a study, and entering into 
the scientific observation of every movement as if he had grown 
old ill twenty campaigns. His narrative of operations, — and par- 
ticularly of that portioii of them whirf'i was entrusted to the first 
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division of infantry vilier^m he serveil-^^is* always clear, full, and 
unatifected; ai!d he lias illustrated the whole by an excellent plan on 
a good scale of the country from the BidassOa to Bayonne, on 
w hich the priiieih|.)a{ encounters of t8c combatants are very distinctly 
marked. But, w hile thus occupied in the tmniediate object of war- 

fare, and in the iiiiprovenicnt of his professiotial acquifieiiientg, be 
also found leisure, in the intervals between bis duties AbC neld, 
to gratify an incliiiatioii for calmer pursuits* Jtle has^lltidd^d his 
volume with Judicious and entertaining notices on the 
and on the sublime and {Picturesque features ol*tlie niomitain iiqtmils 
ill which he was quartered ; and he has^thus relieved mwch of 4be 
tedium attendant on the perusal of the mere military detaUs of Which 
his hook is otherwise composed. ThS numerous etchings which 
he has given from his own landscape sketches are highly creditftide 
to his taste and industry, and well calculated to support tha 
reputation of a name already rendered familiar to the lover of 
art, by his beautiful view s of French and German scenery. But 
it is time ^to enter on our ow n i anq^titruing ; which we sligtl 
do first w ith the lively author of the * Recollections/ accompany mg 
him until he is taken prisoner by the enemy, Just at itie period 
when our young guardsiiiuii opens his military career. 

It was ill the month of June, I309> that the first of these writers, 
then a subaltern officer of infantry, embarked at Portsmouth tp 
follow his regiment wliich had already sailed for Portugal; and a 
prosperous breeze soon bin e him to the walls of Lisbon, near which 
he found his corps eiicatiipeil. I'he delighlefi feelings^ with which 
he gazed on the new^ and striking scenes 4liat surrounded him on 
landing, are expressed with ail the freshness of early remeftibrance. 

** The appearance of every thing around me w'us so totally novel, 
that it is impossible for me to describe the singtilar, yet pleasing im- 
pression produced on my miml. To find myself walking amid a con- 
course of people, differing ^11 feature, complexion and dress, so widely 
from the natives of Englaiui ; to hear^he continued sound of a language 
I could not understand; and to find myself, though a you^^ful foreigner, 
an object of notice and respect, as a Britisli ofiicer, was at once strange 
and delightful. The picturesque dress of the c*>mrnon peasants; the 
long strings of loaded mules ; the cabriolets ; the bullock cai-s, its rude 
and ancient in their construction, as those in the froniispiece to the 
Gebrgits of the oldest Virgils; the water-carriers; the lemonade-sellers; 
and, above all, the monks and friars in tht; habits of their orders: the 
style of the houses, the handsome entrances, the elegant balconies, the 
rare and beauHful plants arranged in them, all raised rouitfi tfieascene 
which, real as it wus, seemed almost the deception of a theatre. Tn 
the small square of San Paulo we stopped, and breakfasted in a light, 
cheerjtul room, which looked out on the quay^ Here, while sipping 
my coffee, I commanded a vijw of the noble harbour, crowded with 

vessels ; 
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vessels f while many pilcrt.And fishing barks, with their large, handsome 
LatinwaaiU, were coming ujJ or going down the river; hnd, nearer the 
shore, hundreds of small neat boats, w«th white or painted awnings, w^ere 
tramporwng passengers from one i|uay to another, or the more distant 
awbiirl^ of Alcantara and Belem. The whole of this picture was lighted 
by a sun, such as is only to be met with in a southern climate, and 
So that it appeared to animate every thing on which it shone. 

Imfbediately under the window of our caf6, some Moorish porters, of 
whom BySne are many in Lisl)on, were occupied in their surprising 
lafMsum Their Her<;qiean frames, small turbans, and striking features, 
«ind their prodigious bxeriien^ in lifting, and carrying immense and 
weigb:ty pi^kag^s, presenied\is with a new and uncommon scerte. ‘ My 
mind naturally reverted to that era in past ages/when these Moormen, 
now so degraded, and, politically considered, so insignificant, swayed 
tl)|#|eceptre of this beauteous land, and when, from the very source to 
the mouth of the golden Tagus, the crescent was triumphantly dis- 
played. We proceeded, immediately after breakfast, to take a survey 
of the tity ; and ascending a very steep, though well-built street, made 
our way to the church of San Roque. My attention was arrested in 
pessing the magnificent house, or rather the palace of the Baron Quin- 
teUa, by the sight of one of those large groups of beggars, so common 
in country, ^dund the gateway, and under the walls of this 
mansion, they lay, indolently stretched out, and only implored our 
charity by extending the hand. To follow, and importune us, was an 
eJteition they never dreamed of ; and in this last particular, they must 
be allowed to irritate a passenger far less, than. the sturdy beggars occa-» 
sionailv met with in London, and the more numerous swarms, which 
Infest half the towns irf l^reland/ — pp. 5, 7- 

After a montli had «been passed at the camp near Lisbon 
in uarelebs gaiety and in the indulgence of rational curiosity, the 
impatience of our Reminiscent to enter on his professional career 
was gratified by an order for the regiment to join the army, then 
actively engaged on the fronpers of Spain, after having driven the 
French out of Portugal. We cannot ibllbw the writer in his 
sketches of the country through which lie marched, but Uiey are 
ever animated^ and pleasing. The bivouack, the ^midnight inarch 
by which it was varied, and ih^ interval of repose which a camp 
could afford, have all equally their charms for the light-hearted 
soldier. 

* We bivouatked dail^^ It is a pleasing sight to see a column arrive 
at its halting ground. ’ The camp is generally marked out, if circum- 
stances allow of it, on the edge of some wood, and near a river or 
stream. The troops are halted in open columns, arms piled, piquets 
amt guards paraded and posteTl, and, in two minutes,* all appear at 
home. Some fetch large stones to* form fire-places; others hurry olf 
with canteens and kettles for water, while the wood resounds with the 
blows of the billdiook.f Dispersed, under the more distant trees, you 
see the officers; some dressing, some arrfpging a few boughs to shelter 

^ tiiem 
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them by night; others kindling their own while the most active 

ai*e seen retuming from the village, ladfen %tith bread, or from some 
flock of goats, feeding near U8,^kh a supply of new niilic^ How often, 
under sonne spreading cork-tree, whiiSh oderedehftijl<^,»hdterv*and'fuel, 
have I taken up my lodging for the night! and here, or by some 
gurgling stream, niy bosom fanned by whatever air was stirring, made 
itiy careless toilet, and sat down with men I bofh liked and esteemed, 
to a coarse but wholesome meal, seasoned by hunger and by cheerfuleess* 
The rude simplicity of this life I fotind most pleasing. An enrhusiaolic 
admirer of nature, I was glad to move amt dwpll amid he^ grandest 
scenes, romotc from cities, and- unconnected with what is called society^ 
Her mountains, her forests, and, sometimes, • her baje and bladclw 
plains, yielded me a 'passing borne: her rivers, streams, and springs, 
cooled my brow, and allayecl my ihirsi?. I'he inconvenience of (vne 
camp taught me to enjoy the nexl; and I learned (a sti'ange lesso^jpor 
the thoughtless !) that wood and water, shade and grass, Were luxuri^. 
I saw the sun set every evening; I saw him rise again each morni% 
in all his majesty, and 1 felt that my very existence ^was a Idessing. 
Strange, indeed, to observe how soon men, delicately brought up^ can 
enure themselves to any thing. Wrapt in a blanket, or a cU^ak, 
head reclining on a stone or a knapsack, covered by the^lews of flight, 
or drenched perhaps by the thunder-shower, sleeps many a youth, to 
whom the carpetted chamber, the curtained codch, and the bed of 
down, have been from infancy familiar/ — pp. 42, 43. 

‘ With a small advanced guard I entered Golegdo at the head of the 
regiment, just as early inalin-bell was summoning the inhabitants to 
prayers. The attendance on public worship throughout Spain and 
Portugal is extremely regular, and no occupatwn or manner of life is 
suffered to interfere with this sacreef duty. To mass go the muleteers 
before they load their train; and from the door of the chape^lhc pea- 
sants sally forth to their daily labours. The very changing of bight 
irfto day, a measure rendered necessary by the extreme heal, carried 
with it the charm of novelty. I was well lodged, ^d hospitably treated, 
in a humble but clean cottage, and with*the night again set forward/ 

‘ This marcl), and tfte following, our route, which passed by Puuhete 
to Abrantes, led us often foi\*miles sfiong the banks of the Tagus, and 
through villages/imilt on the very edge of the river, A clear bright 
silver moon lighted our silent path? not a lamp burning in any of, the 
cottages; not a human voice to be beard; not 4 sound, save the dull 
tread of our weary men, and tlie gentle tone in which the waters tpld 
their ceaseless flow, 'fhe moon-beams which played upon the bright 
arms of our gallant soldiers, shone also on the glistening nets of the 
peaceful fisherman, which hung spread upon the rocks near his desOrted 
bark. All within these humble dwellings was repose, and thetr Happy 
inmates slumbered sweetly, unconscioi^s that the tide of 
and friendly indeed to them, yet , Rearing on its Vave not Oitly youti*!’, 
ambition, ivnd courage, but pediaps, even ferocity and crimt?) rolled, 
in the dead of night, past the vine-clad walls of iheh* defenceless cots/ 
— pp. 36y 39 . 
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' * Whenever we a week or a fortnight stationary, the siuler» 

who followed the army o\Trtfiok and opened their temporary shops in 
the to^vus^near us, os in our'very camps; and thus we were often well, 
though dearly, supplied %vith many comforts, such as te^ sugar, brandies, 
wtimas, sOgars, &c. In these sort of camps, we felt two serious wants, I 
allow; boOy, and the society of women. It is true that in the Peninsula 
ive i^ver enjoyed either the one or the other in perfection; yet in 
quarters we could often procure a few odd volumes of Latin or French, 
which served to beguile, and often usefully to occupy our time; and 
for female society you frequently met with agreeable and interesting 
girls in your billet. Indeed t remember at Portalegre we used to fre* 
quent the grates of the huii^ries, and all the sisters seemed ilatteredl 
by our attentions. A military band was oftcir brought down to the 
fmter court of their sacred pnsons, for their amusement, and some of 
tb|l|pificers would sit for hours in the convent parlours, talking with the 
.iflttia, whom a double row of thick gratings, so contrived that you could 
duly shake hands in the space between the two rows, separated from 
iheir p.y innamoratos. Some of these unfortunates were young and 
engaging; one, a pretty interesting girl, in the convent of Santa Clara, 
<di^d before we left the city. She was passionately in love with a 
British officer^ who was himself at the time much affected by her loss. 

I considered her death a mercy; for she must have either lived a life 
of hopeless misery, br dared to rend asunder the sacred tie which bound 
her to her country, her family, and her convent, and have survived, 
perhaps, after all, the very flame to which she had so innocently given 
birth/ — pp. 93—99. 

ITie entrance of his I'egiment into Spain (too late, much to the 
diagrin of our authot* and his comrades, to join in the glories erf 
Talavera) alfords him the occasion for some entertaining pictures 
of Spanilli costumes; — for these however we must refer the reader 
to bis little volume. He passed but a very few months in Spanish 
1£stremadura ; but it is surprising how readily he seems to have 
naturalized himself among , the inhabitants, and how quickly lie 
caught llic' peculiar and interesting features of their character. 
Putting aside the cliarm that attaches^ to the narrative of a young 
soldier, unaffectedly recalling the vicissitudes of life which he 
loved, there is so much truth and nature about his account of the 
people and scenery of the Peninsula, that w e really find him a more 
agr^able informant than half the professed travellers who inundate 
the press with their ^ tours’ and * residences.’ The enjoyment 
which be knew how to e^dract from every thing around him, was 
interrupted, in the autumn of 180y, by a violent fit of illness, 
and be was ordered by the medical officers to Lisbon for the reco- 
very of his health* « Early ih IB 10, he again joined the army on 
,tbe frontier, where the troops remained stationary for several 
Inonths, until they began to retire through Portugal, before the 
overwdiclming force of the enemy, to the lines of Tones Vedras. 

'** We 
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We pass over the remaining events of ^ic year; the occu|tatio|i 
of the celebrated lines of Torre% V^dras by our*army, and the subt*. 
sequent retreat ^f the baffled enemy to the confines of Portugal# 
In the campaign of 1811 our author’s regiment was attached to the 
corps d’arm4e, which operated in Spanish Estremadura under }!x>rd 
Beresford, and subsequently under Lord Hill. The affair of cavalry 
at Campo Mayor on the <20ih of March was the first occurwice 
of interest (with the exception of the ^battle o/ Buzaco) which fee 
witnessed; and he has preserved t\Vo circumstances coti- 

nected with it, which w^e shall give in his own wortb. 

* I remember well, among the events <of this clay, having remarked 
one fine manly corpse very particularly ; it lay a few yards from^a 
road-side; alone, naked, the face* and breast downwards, and on^ne 
back of the head a deep and frightful cleft, inflicted by the sabre ; aU 
around the spot where it lay the ground was deeply indented with the 
print of horses* feet, who appeared to have gone over it at a Spurious 
pace. The sky was cloudy, and the wind high ; the body was cold 
and pale, the tine formed limbs were Miff and motionless; the spint, 
which had animated it, not an hour before, had indee*! tied ; yet, t 
know not how it was, the very corpse made a forcible appeal to Jhe 
feelings, and seemed to sufl'er, it looked so comfortless, so humbled, so 
deserted. An English dragoon, leading a wounded horse, and con** 
ducting two prisoners, one of whom had sabre cuts on the cheek and 
shoulder, passed me while I was contemplating this scene. ** Do you 
recollect,” said I, “ friend, what took place here?” “ Yes, sir; they 
shewed us a front here, and we charged, and 'drove th(;m; but tfiis 
man, who was an officer, tried to rally ihemf and was cut down by our 
adjutant, as 1 think.” At this moment, one of the French Itbrsemen, 
lemming down, exclaimed, “ Cest le colonel.” “ Comment diable?*' 
said the other. “ C*esl hien lui,” said his coiprade; “ il est mort. 
Ah ! qu’il ctoit brave soldat ; ce vilain champ dc bataille nVst pas digne 
d*un tel victime.” They passed on. What! this carcase, 6n which 
the flies were already settling, which ^ay, all spurned and blood-stained 
on the rude and prickly heath, had beeUj hut one short hour before, a 
man of rank, fortune, courage, whose voice breathed command, whose 
eye glanced fire, who^je arm shook defiance : — even so, suefi is war.' 

‘ The same day a young Fi;ench officer was taken by the falling of 
his horse ; he was of the compagnie d*elite of the twenty-sixth dragoons; 
a handsome youth, with a fine fair complexion; a seijeant escorted 
him past our column, which was, at the time, halted. I shall never 
forget the mortified and mournful dejection of his countenance ; he 
suffered the bridle of his horse to hang on its neck, and sat in the stuldle, 
thoughtfully careless. As he passed irs, some gf our officers moved 
their hats to him ; he returned tlfeir salute, taking off his large hestf- 
skin cap with much grace ; but I could see that his eyes were filled 
with tears. A very few yards behind us, he had to pass a Porfugueze 
column, whose officers crowds! forward to look at him, with a sort of 
triumphant curiosity ; rfhougn his back was to me, I saw that this 
« E 2 awakened 
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awakened all his ppde and spirit, for he placed him^eir erect in his 
seat, sparred and reined up his hfyrse, and rode slowly and hauglitily 
by them. Two days after the affair, a flag of truce Arae to KIvas, to 
bring this young man some baggage and money. Ibe French captain 
who pame, remained with his young friend tor half an hour, in the 
officers’ guard-room, at one of the barriers. The truin|>eter who ac- 
companied the flag was a vieux moustache, of about forty, with the 
cheverOnS of twenty years’ service on his arm. This man, when. the 
two friends came out,* and the captain mounted, rode up to the young 
officer, and cordially graspiiVg his hand, put into it a purse of money, 
and rode off. The purse, 1 found, had been made up among the 
privates of the compagnie d’tilite, who had charged the old trumpeter 
wi|||its delivery. ’I’liis was too strong a testimony, both of the amia- 
bif^ and gallantry of this youth, not to create a deep feeling of inte- 
rest for him; and it was sorrowful to think, that he might be doome<l 
for yegirs, perhaps, to pine away at some depot of prisoners in J‘^ng- 
land ; his professional hopes and prospects blasted, and the brightest 
sci^son of his life chilled by poverty, and consumed by iiuiclion.’ — pp. 
143 — 146 . ^ 


Our author w'as^after wards present at the first and unsuccessful 
siege of Badajoz, at the battle of Albuhera, and at the surprize of 
General Girard’s division at Arroyo de Molinos. Of the second 
of these events he has attempted a general description, which we 
could willingly Irave spared, for it is as dry, confused and uninte- 
resting as tlie worst penned official dispatch ; but the account of 
his personal share in the battle is of another character, and told 
with all jiis customary animation. 

* We stood to our arms an hour before break of day : it was a bril- 
liant sight, at sun-rise, to see the whole of the French cavalry moving 
along tlie plain ; but*'in a short lime they retired into the wood, leaving 
their pi<|iicts as before. The battalion being dismissed, I breakfasted, 
and immediately afterwards set out to walk4owhrds the Spanish troops, 
little dreaming, that day, of a general action. But the sound of a few 
shots caused me to return ; and 1 found our line getting hastily under 
arms, and saw the enemy in motion. The prelude of skirmishing lasted 
about an hour and a half, and our division lost a few men by random 
gun-shot ; all this time we were standin|f at ease, and part of it exposed 
to a heavy, chilling, and comfortless rain. Sounds, however, which 
breathed all the fierceness of battle, soon reached us; the continued 
rolling of musketry, accompanied by loud and repeated discharges of 
cannon on our extreme right, told us, convincingly, that the real attack 
was in that quarter. The brigades of our division were successively 
called to support it. ' We formed iq open column of cofiipanies at hall- 
distance, and movdSd in rapid double-quick to the scene of action, f 
remember well, as we^^moved down in column, shot and shell flew over 
and through it in quick succession ; we sustained little injury from 
cither ; but a captain of the twenty-nintl had been dreadfully lacerated 
by a ball, and lay directly in our path. We passed close to him, and 
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lie knew us aU ; and the heart-rending in which he called to us 
(or water, or to kill him, I shalj never forget. J^lone, and wc 

w vre in motion, and could give him uo succour ; for on this trying day, 
such of the wounded as could not walk lay unattended %vliere they fell : 
all was hurry and struggle; every arm was wanted in the field. When 
we arrived near the discomfited and retiring Spaniards, and ibrnifd our 
line to advance through them towards the enemy, a very noble*looking 
young Spanish officer rode up to me, and begged me, with a sort of 
proud and brave anxiety, to explain to the English, that Ja$ cpUiUry* 
men were ordered to retire, but werecKU flying/ Just as our line binl 
entirely cleared the Spaniards, the snioky^shroud of battle was, by tlie 
slackening of the fire,* for one minute blown aside, and gave to our \iew 
the French grenadier caps, their arms, and the whole aspect of their 
frowning masses. It was a mogientary, hut a grand sight; a h|^vy 
atmosphere of smoke again enveloped us, and few objects, could IjWlis- 
cerned at all, none distinctly. The coolest and bravest soldier, if he be 
in tlie heat of it, can make no calculation of time during an^engage- 
ment. Interested and animated, he marks not the flight of the hours ; 
but he feels that, 

o what come may, 

Time and the hour run through the roughest 3ay/’ 

* This murderous contest of musketry lusted •long. Wc w^erc the 
whole time progressively advancing upon and shaking the enemy. At 
the distance of about twenty yards from them, we received ordejcs to 
charge ; we had ceased firing, cheered, and had our bayonets in the 
charging position, when a body of the enemy's horse was discovered 
under the shoulder of a rising ground, ready ty take advantage of our 
impetuosity. Already, however, liad the French infantry, alarmed by 
our prej)aratory cheers, which always indicate the charge, broken and 
fled, abandoning some guns and howitzers about sixty yareft from us. 
The presence of theii cavalry not permitting us to pursue, we halted 
and re-coinmencod firing on them. I’he slaugkter was now, fora few 
minutes, dreadful; every shot told; th^ir officeni in vain attempted to 
rally them ; they woidd nvike no effort. Some of their artille^'y, indeed, 
took up a distant position, which niiich annoyed our line ; hut we did 
not move, until we had expended every round of our ammunition, and 
then retired, in the most perfect cyder, to a spot sheUtjred from llieir 
guns, and lay down in line, ready to repulse ar^ fresh attack with the 
biiyonet. lo describe my feelings throughout this wild sepne with fiilo 
lity, would be impossible : at intervals, a shriek or groan told that men 
were falling around me; but it was not always that the tumult of the 
contest suffered me to *catch these sounds. A coiihtant feeling to the 
centre of the line, and the gradual diminution of our front, more truly 
bespoke the havock of death. As wc moved, though slowly, yet ever 
a little in advance, our own killed amrwounded*lay behind us; but *ve 
arrived among those of the enemy* and those ol the Spaniards who had 
fallen in the first onset : we trod among the dead and dying, all leckless 
of them. But how shall 1 picture the IhilL'ih going into action ? 

lie is neither heated by brandy, stimulated by the hope of plunder, 

f: 3 • nor 
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nor inflamed by the deadly feelings of revenge ; he jloei not even iii* 
dulge in expressions hf animosity agaifiSt his foes ; h*e moves forward, 
confident of victory, never drcaAs of the possibility, of defeat, and 
braves death \vitl> all the accompanying horrors of [ftceration and tor- 
ture, with the mo::t clieeiful intrepidity/ — pp. 158 — U)3, 

At*Arroyo de Molinos ibe whole or neatly the whole of Girard’s 
corps .were captured. What follow'ed was quite French, and a 
W'hirnsicdi exhibition of the levity of spirit and contented vanity 
which belong to the ‘nalioqafcAiaiacter. * 

‘ VVc had hera; a most ambsing specimen of French character: in 
the Flench coluiirm one of the regiments was numbered thirty-four; in 
the British column also the ihnty-fourth regiment led the pursuit, and 
goiUkiile mixed with ihe enemy. Several of the French officers, as 
they tendered iheir swords, einhiaced the officers of the English thirty- 
fourth, saying, — ‘ Ah, Messieurs, nous sommes des freres, nous sommes 
du ireifUMjiiatri^nie regiment tons deux.* — ‘ Vous (itcs des braves/ — 
* Les Anglois se battent toujours avec loyautc, et traiterit bien leurs 
prkonniers.' — ‘Ah, Messieurs, la foitune de la guerre est bien capri- 
cieuse/ — Undtr any circumstances, however unfortunate, this people 
will find some method of disarming wrath, couiting favour, and soften- 
ing their fate; — they have spirits, too, wonderfully elastic; and have 
the readiest ingenuity in framing excuses for any disaster, or disgrace, 
which may befall them. 1 was on duty, over the prisoneis, a few days 
after thealliiir ; at llic close of the day's march, a chapel was allotted 
to them for the night, and to have seen them take possession of it, one 
really would have thought that they were still marching fiee, and in 
arms ; they ^mtered it, singing, ‘ Grenadiers, ici ; grenadiers, ici*—- 
‘ Vo|tigeUi»'s, h\, ffi; voltigeurs, la* — and ran tumultuously, the gre- 
nadiers to the altar, and the voltigeurs to the gallery. In ten minutes 
till >yere at home — some ])laying at cards, some singing, some dancin’g 
’^•here a man was perTorniing punch, behind u great coat, with infinite 
drollery —nthere again, quieten men were occupied in repairing their 
clothes, or shoes, while in one part of the chapfel a self-elected orator 
wiis addressing a group on their late capture, in such terms as * Mes- 
sieurs, vous n* etes pas dtishoiioies’ — ‘On nous a trorape; cet Espagnoi 
nous a vepdu/ — ‘ Eh comment ! qiri vous a dit cela ?* said a rough voice. 
— ^ Monsieur,' re[)lied* my orator, ‘ vous me permettrez de savoir, Je 
suis de Paris m^^me, et je connois la guerre.’ — This speech was higlily 
approved ; for several vociferated — ‘ Ah ! oui, il a raison ; nous avons 
(itii \endus par ce vilain espion/ ‘ Nous aurions buttu les Anglois dans 
unc affaire rang6e, mais certainement/said my fitfle Parisian ; — and just 
then, the rations makfng their appearance, they all hurried to the dooir, 
and singing some song, the clioyus of which was ‘ Bonne soupe, bonne 
sdupe,* they eagerly thoK their meat, and set about pivparing it.* — pp. 
174—176*. i' 

A short absence ni JEnglaiid, whither he had been suramoiled to- 
wards the close of the year, to pi(K*c<?^l to the first battalion of his 
regiment in India, interrupted the course our author’s active 

service ; 
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service ; but * a fortunate and well timed prom^tiim lo a eotn^ 
pany* restored him again to thd Pepinsitla in Abgnat, 18 IQ. He 
served with Lord Hill’s division on the march towards Madrid^ on 
die retreat from thence to Ciudad Rodrigo, and again on the ad« 
vance through Spain in the following year ; in -the cotirse of w|^ich 
he was present at the battles of Viltoria and the Pyrenees. In the 
latter, on the 25lh of July, he was unfortunately made prisoner in 
command of a piquet. It will be supposed, from the nalut^ Of 
the iiuiiieroiis extracts wliich we have givejfi, that he has not left the 
last year of liis service devoid of many Inteiesting particulars, and 
the account of his capture, with wdiich the volume closes, is among 
the most striking of them. But w^e must he^e, with the general re- 
petition of our testimony to the nferits of his narrative, be contl^^llt 
to part from him, that we may not appear wanting in acknowledge-w 
nient for the agreeable hour which we have passed over tlie equally 
attractive and more important publication of Captain Batty. 

It was shortly after the battle of the Pyrenees that this officcj^ 
with a reinforcement of men from England, joined the foot-guards 
on the Spunisli bank of the Bidassoa. As we before observed, be 
had no sooner landed than his mind appears to have been engaged 
deeply and enthusiastically in watching and recording the progress 
of operations. He correctly observes, that ‘ the didiculty of bring- 
ing together an accurate view of military operations, and more 
especially those which are carried on in a nioniitainous tjact of 
country, where the several parts of an army areYreqiienlly separated 
and hidden from each other, makes it highly desirable, and indeed 
essentially necessary for understanding the details of any c(ftnbineci 
movements, that officers, in every corps of ainirmy so circumstanced, 
should take down notes of such occurrences and manoeuvres as may 
fall under their immediate observatioiu’ It is indeed a ntatter of 
surprize and regret ihdl, of the numerous young men of intelligence 
and activity who filled the ranks of the Peninsular army at this 
period, there have hitherto been found none to contribute their 
sliare of observation towards a coiftiecled view^ of so singular and 
glorious a campaign. In such mountain- warfare no one eye can 
trace the course of dclaclicd and distant movemenU: ; and here the 
regimental officer might afford useful assistance towards the com- 
pilation of a general history of the war by relating simply tlie cir- 
cumstances that fell within his immediate knowledge. Captain 
Batty’s example in this respect may be followed with advantage by 
all who shall Hereafter possess tlje same opporluiiilies ami talent! 
He tells us, that he ^determined, from the firat mometil of his 
^joining the Grenadier Guards in the field, to make notes of all 
occurrences in the ofder in which they took place ; and to employ 
his leisure moments, wiiich A Vill be seen coult) not have been 

E 4 many, 
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in ruling military surveys trigonometi^ically of sttdi pQitioiw 
of the country as tvere accessible ;• and aUo in taking sketches of 
the most remarkable scenery/ 

!3lu elucidate the operations of tlje left wing of the allied army, 
to which the Guards in the first, division were attached, Captain 
lUtly has corn|)iled, apparently from good authorities, a brief but 
clear and satisfactory view of the events of the campaign of 1813, 
from it^ opening, to the period at which he arrived at the army ar.d 
commenced Ins personal jotirnaL It is scarcely necessary to remind 
the reader lhaj; in this campaign, which began on the frontiers of 
Portugal, our Great Captain had w»ilh consummate skill turned the 
enemy’s line of dorcnce on the Douro; routed their main army at 
tlUnlBmorable bank) of Vittoria, with the loss of all their artillery, 
jother materiel and Ireasurcs — the accumulated plunder of the Pe- 
ninsula; and driven them in utter disorder across the Pyrenees. 
The siibsequent siege of St. Sebastian, and the blockade of Pam- 
plona by the allies, the repulse of Marshal Soult in his inefiecttial 
efforts to rejicve the garrisons, and the assault and capture of the 
former fortress, had all taken place before the end of September. 
Our author, therefore, on reaching the theatre of these splendid 
achievements on the last day of that month, found the different 
divisions of the allied army still occupying the passes of the Pyre- 
nees, in momentary expectation that the surrender of the garrison 
of Paipplona, whose provisions were supposed to be nearly ex- 
hausted, would [>roVfe the signal for an advance into the French 
territory. ’Hie hopes of the left wing of the army were realized 
even beVore the fall of Pamplona. The passage of the Bidassoa, 
the first operation wherein Caplaiii Batty w as engaged, and which 
forms the subject of a highly interesting etching, was effected on 
tlie 7th ^of October, notwithstanding the opposition of the euertiy, 
and the left wing of the British army iirmly established on the 
hitherto uiiviolated soil of France. The movements and action on 
this day, in which our author liad his share, are described by trim 
writh remarkable spirit and distinctness, and the sketches by which 
he has illustrated them, render the whole more like a picture than 
a narrative. The suspension, for some time, of any further move- 
ments, occasioned by the necessity of awaiting the surrender of 
Pamplona, gave fresh opportunities to the officers, says Captain 
Batty, of making excursions among the mountains, and enjoying 
their magnificent and ever-varying, scenery, lie speaks in raj-rturous 
terms of the grand and picturesque beauty of the vale of the 
Bidassoa. But tli^ glow ing admiration with which he every w here 
looks upon nature, pfeseiited, as she must be, in her wildest ^and 
most imposing forms among the gica^ niouiitaiu chain of the Pyre- 
nees, would lose half its effect iipon^lkp imj^giualion of the reader 

were 
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were it scpurattjtf from the drawings which tlte authoit has c(€:iied* 
These are executed generally with jjreat lastie^ atid it* ** artist- 
like manner. The careful accuracy of the Eiiouiitaiit outline^ the 
evident absence of fanciful making up in the faregroumb, (which 
are particularly good,) and the characteristic style of U*e ^jc^iery, 
all bear an air of trutli that it is impossible to mistake. If we were 
required to specify a fault in them we should say tliat the light# — 
except in one exquisite view of Fontarabia and the of 

Jaysquibei^aie not siffflcicntly siibd&efl. In the forest scenes> 
more especially, they are thrown over the foliage in patches, ^ and 
frittered away without strength of effect. A glaie is Urns cai?t upon 
some of the plates, the force of which fs unpleasantly increased by 
the want of iiiiishing in the skies. This, however, we suspect, is 
merely the result of a little timidity in handling the etching needlcj^ 
for a few deeper touches are almost all that is requisite; the fide- 
lity and keeping of the sketches are admirable, and render t&em a 
most appropriate accompaniment to the volume. 

The surrender of J^ampiona, on the last ilay of October, having 
at length liberated the army, whicli protected the bloclcade, for the 
prosecution of its intended career in France, prejfiaralious were im- 
mediately made for the assault of the strong line of in trench tuents 
on both sides of the river Nivelle, by which Soult had skilfully 
covered his army. The works constructed by ilje enemy on the 
riglit of their position, in front of the town of St. Jean de Luz aud 
opposite to the left wing of the allies, were of so fonnitiable a 
nature that it was not thought expedient to attack therii in front ; 
blit, on the lOth of November, the centre and left of tlifcir lines 
were carried in gallant style, and fifty pieces of cannon aud J,6Q0 
prisoners fell into the hands of the victors. The left wing of the 
allied army bore no other part in the triumphs of the day than by n 
succession of well-pla^med feints against the enemy’s right, 'which 
had the desired effect of diverting their attention from the real 
points of attack** As our author’s division, during ihf greater por- 
tion of the day, W'as not seriously engaged, and occupied a situation 
well adapted for view ing die battle to a great ^extent, he lias bee n 
enabled to offer a full and highly iiitcrcsliirg account of it, which 
regret that we are prevented by its great length from insei t- 
iV Sonlt being compelled, by the defeat ol his centre and left, 
t evacuate the strong w oiks in front of St. Jean de Luz, that town 
w’as occupied by the Ciiiaids, ami became the seat of the Uiitish 
head-quaitcrs.* The Ficnch with^revv the grealtr part of tljeh' iortc 
into an iutienched camp under the walls of Ikjyouue, and the heavy 
rainsy which commenced after the action of the iUlb,. and continued 
without intermission until the ibth of November; rendering the 

cross-roads 
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cros»*roiick) impassable^ and swelling the mouiitaih^streams into 
torrients^ the allied ‘army M'ere glac^d in cantonments. 

The period of inaction which followed was hoc lost upon our 
author. Ills residence at St. Jean de Liiz—of the quay and part 
of which town, by the way, he has a bold etching that forcibly re- 
minds us of tiic manner of Caiialetti — aftorded him some opporiu* 
nitres for interesting observation of the peculiar race who inhabit 
llte couritry on both sides of the Pyrenees. Tiie Basques pride 
themselves on an uiradiiUqra't^ descent frohi the ancient Cantabn,> 
and there certainly ap|>ears strong reason for the belief that the purity 
of their origin has suffered little from the adihixtiiVe either of Ro- 
man, or Gothic, or Saracenic blood. Captain Baity has wandered 
rather beyond the purpose of his volume into a tedious dissertation 
ijtpon the pedigree and histoi y of these mountaineers, w ithout throw- 
ing much additional light upon the subject; but some of his re- 
marks upon their present character are curious : and his account of 
tlie good effects which the excellent discipline of our army pro- 
duced upon ^he disposition of these people is gratifying, and bigiily 
honourable to the invaders. w 

The resum ptioi/ of offensive operations on the 9th of December 
again occupied our author in professional duties. It is not our 
purpose in this place, to follow him through the spirit-stirring details 
of the series of severe contests, which were carried on for five whole 
days, from the ninth to the 13th of December inclusive, in one part 
or other of the hostite lines, with scarcely mi interval of rest. On 
the first of these days the passage of the river Nive was effected, 
and, on Wie four following, every effort of Soiilt to drive the allies 
back by desperate attacks on different points of their position was 
completely defeateds so that, on the I3lh of December, our army 
remained established on both banks of the Nive, with its right 
resting on the Aiiour, and straitening the«siip][)lies and coniiiiunica- 
tions of the enemy in their intrench ments louiid Bayonne. 'Fhe 
repose which fuUovi^ed these brilliant but harassing operations, 
lasted, with only one inteiruptioii, until the middle of Febittarj^,^ 
18 14; when the snows, which had fallen in the interval, having dis- 
appeared, and the weather becoming fair, the army broke up from 
cantonments to effect its advance towards the interior of France. 
In the passage of the Adour below Bayonne our author was person- 
ally engaged, and be gives, w'C think, (pp. 1 1 7 — the best general 
account which we have seen both of that celebrated operation, and 
of the formation of die bridge of boats near the inoiitii of the river* 
But we have no room for any part of it. 

After the passage of the Adour had been effected, the Guards 
farmed a portion of the corps d^armee, which was left to invest the 
citadel and town of Bayonne, on both\eanks,pf the river, under Sir 
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John Hope (siftce Lord Uopetoiin — whose recent death has de- 
prived his profession of one of* its brightest ornaments, and his 
eouritry of aw enlightened and amiable nobleman); whilst the main 
body, under the Duke of Wellington in person^ prosecuted the more 
immediate objects of the campaign. Captain Jlatty therefore did 
not witness either the baltlcs of Oi thes and Thoulousey or llie 
niovenienls connected with those victories. He has indeed given 
an abstract of that portion of the campaign, but his account ^ers 
nothing worthy of rcmai S, and its best ility it must be that it is a 
faithful though abridged transciipt of odicial and ai^theniic ducti- 
iiients* But the particulars of the blockade of Bayonne, and of the 
night*sortie made by the garrison from the citadel on the northern 
bank of the river, are related by oiir author from personal observa- 
tion. Of this last aftair, in which iinfoi Innately many valuable lives 
were sacriticed to^the incredulity (real or pretended) of the French 
governor, after the war had actually terminated by the abdic&tion 
of Buonaparte, Captain Batty has aftorded us so lively a picture that 
we are tempted to extract it. 

* Gn the night of the 13th, two deserters came over to the outposts, 
and gave information that the whole of the garrison was under arms, 
and prepared to make u sortie early on the tollowing morning. At the 
early hour of three in the morning the first division was ordered to 
arms, and in a few minutes afterwards the enemy commenced his move- 
ments by a feint attack upon the troops guarding the outposts in front 
of Anglet. The night was extremely dark, and ike view of their onset 
was very singular from the height near the citadel; but it was evident 
from the little vigour displayed in this feint, that the enemj^^s chief 
efforts would not be made on that side. The troops around the citadel 
did not remain long in suspense, for parties of the French crawled up 
the side of the hill on which the allied piquets tvere stationed, and 
came upon them almost by surprize. Some of* the sentinefes being 
instantly put to death, tm) columns of the French rushed forward with 
loud cheei’s of En avant, En avant! andt by their overpowering Humbert, 
broke through the*line of piquets between St, Etienne and St. Bernard. 
Another very strong column advanceiJ direct upon the village of St. 
Etienne, and, in a few moments, a most furious Contest ensued along 
the^greater part of the line of piquets on the right bank of the A<ioui / 

‘ The cross-road, which has been already described, marking the line 
of outposts through the village of St. Etienne, and along the height 
towards Boucaut, is worn in places to a deep hollow way ; or, as rbe 
French term it, is chanin tncdi&se, and the banks at the sides afte sO 
steep that it is no easy matter to get ou^of the road, excepting at tong 
intervals, where gaps were broken jlown for the p&ssage or the troot»s? 
in many places too, it is bounded by high gaiden walls ; and thos, when 
the French columns broke through the line in different places, port of 
the piquets were completely cut off from all communication with their 
supports, and retreat wa^impq/siblc; in these places the soldiers fought 
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with (lesper«^.iou, and Injaps of the idiiip, both French and English, wcmc 
afterwards found on ilie points of attack ; most of them had beeti killed 
with the bayonet. It was sup^josed that the enemy would make his 
jirincipal efforts against the bridge of vessels; and to be in readiness for 
the approach on that side, Lord Saltoun barricaded every entrance to 
th^ old Convent of St. Bernard; this post he had strongly intrenched, 
and with great ability had converted it into a respectable little fortress. 
The French gun-bouts descended the river opposite to the limits of the 
intrenc^ied camp, and opened a heavy flanking cannonade against the 
first division, which now ^ubvied forward to' support the pi(|Uets upon 
the right flank of the line.*. Major-General Hay, whose division had 
crossed the A(lour some time before, and encamped near Boucaut, was 
the general in comnuind of the outposts for the night; and, whilst 
giving directions for the defence of some of the most important build- 
ings in the village of St. F.ticnnc, was unfortunately killed, and the 
enemy gained possession of nearly the whole of ihi^n.' 

‘ {n the early part of the attack, Sir John Hope, accompanied by all 
his staff, went forward to ascertain the enemy's movements against St. 
Fitienne; and wishing to arrive there by the shortest wu}^ entered the 
cross-road, pv lane, before described, not aware that a great part of it 
was in thecuopiy's possession, and that the piquets of the right flank had 
fallen back when ihe Fiench columns pierced the litie of outposts. lie 
had not proceeded far, before he discovered, by a faint glimmer in the 
horizon, that he was upon the point of riding into the enemy’s line, and 
immediately ordcried his staff* to face about tind get out of the hollow 
road. The general with his aide-de-camp Lieutenant Moore, and 
Captain Herries of the Quarter-Master General’s Department, were in 
front, and consequently the last in retiring ; however, before they coultl 
get ou^^of the road, the t>ench infantry came up to about twelve yards 
distance, and began firing. Sir Joim Hope’s horse received three balls, 
and instantly fell dead, bringing him to the ground, and entangling' bis 
foo,t under its side. » Lieutenant Mooie and Captain Herries immedi- 
ately dismounted t%his assistance, and were in tlie act of attempting to 
raise tfie general and disengage his foot, when the latter officer fell 
severely wounded; and, as ill-luck would have it, the instant after a hall 
struck Lieutenant Moore and shattered his right dirm. ’I'lie general 
himself receWed a slight wound in the arm, and the French soldiers 
instantly came up and made them all prisoners. It appeared that they 
were only able to e.xiricate Sir John Hope by drawing his leg out of 
the boot, which was afterwards found under the horse’s side. As the 
French were conducting the general along the road towards Bayonne, 
he was again^itruck by a ball, supposed to be fired from our own 
piquets, which wounded him severely in the foot.’ 

‘ I’he enemy, having thus fiir completely succeeded in his attack, lost 
• no time in filling up llie intrehchments made by the a'llies on the line 
of outposts. They had taken many prisoners, and amongst them was 
the Honourable Colonel lownsend, commanding the piquets of the first 
brigade of Guards, * Nearly seventy pieces of their artillery had been 
comlantly firing to support their atlacL: #hells were continually flying 
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through the air, describing beautiful curves of light as they fell; and 
the flashes from the cannon were a1nr)0|t incessant, rendering darkness 
doubly obscure at^any niomenlary pfiiise/ 

* In this State of the action, Mnjor*General Howard directed Colonel 
Maitland to support the right flank with the first .brigade of guards, to 
co-operate in recovering the ground between the right dank and^St* 
Ktienne, Major-General Stopford was soon after wemnded^ leaving tl^ 
command of the second brigade to General Guise. As it vmB sup- 
posed that the enemy would push on in |he direcfion of Boucaut, with 
a view to destroy the bridge of vessels, Coldneb Maitland formed his 
brigade on the heights gibove the old convent of St. Bewmrd, to be in 
readiness to charge the enemy in flank, should he advance towards; the 
bridge; but, whetj it was found that the attack was wholly directed 
against the centre of the semicircuTar conntervallation opposite to the 
citadel, he advanced with the third battalion of the First Foot-Guards, 
under the Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart, to attack the French 
in the hollow road, and in the fields in its rear, of which thej hud 
gained possession/ 

‘ On arriving near the French line, whicli, from the extreme oB- 
scurity of the night, we could still only distinguish by the firing of their 
musketry from behind the hedges and walls, the wiiole battalion was 
ordered to lie down on the ground, and await a signal to rush forward and 
charge; whilst orders were communicated to the Coldstream Guards; 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Woodford, to make a simultaneous attack 
for the recovery of the old position in the hollow road. During tbisS 
intenal, a Iiot fire was kept up by the skirmishers, and several officers 
and soldiers, in both brigades, were wounded. * The third battalion, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart, was obliged to keep close to the 
ground, on a little eminence, which was so exposed to the fire f)f artil- 
lery from the citadel, tiuit, had they stood up for a few moments, they 
must soon have been nearly annihilated. At length, the signal was 
given to charge ; and the battalion, rising in mass, rushed forward with 
an appalling shout ; the Coldstream battairon, under Li eutenan ^Colonel 
Woodford, charging the enemy in thj opposite flank at the same mo^ 
ment. This well ^combined attack decided, immediately; the contest 
on thi^ part of the line ; for the French, fearing to haves their retreat 
upon the citadel cut off, ran with all speed to scramble throa|»h the 
clifficuit hollow lane, which, in a few moments after, was again in pos- 
session of the Gimnls. A most destructive fire was instantly commenced 
by both battalions against the French, in their retreat over the glacis of 
the citadel within the covered way. ^ . 

‘ On the side of St. Etienne, the contest was extrernely obstinate; 
but the enemy in vain endeavoured to take possession of a house oCcu** 
pied by Captain Foster of tl^^ thirty-eighth regimeht, who bfd'Velv 
maintained his post, although the greater part of his men were' killed 
and wounded, till the brigade of the King’s German Tieglon^ commanded 
by Major-General Ilinuber, retook the village, mnd rescued this brave 
officer and his intrepid little garrison. When the enemy Was driven oat 
of St. Etienne, a fielcVpiccy was brought to bear, on the retreating 
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columnS) and m than thirteen ronnds of grape and eanfiister shtit 
were, dred Mfitb edict at them, ^ as fhey retreated down the great road 
into St« Esprit: the slaughter at this point was terriik/ 

* Towards the close of the action, the moon bad risen, and, as dawn 

broke over the scene.of battle, we began to discern the dreadful havock 
that had been made; the French and English soldiers and officers were 
Jving on all sides, either killed or wounded; and so intermixed were 
they that there appeared to have been uo distinct line belonging to 
either party. • , ^ 

^ It would be almok iiit\)ossible to convey an idea of the effect pro- 
duced by the numerous flashes from the cannon and the sparkling light 
from the musketry, or of tl\e confused noise from the roar of cannon, 
the bursting of shells, and the cheei*s of the soldiers, intermingled with 
the piercing shrieks and groans of the dying and wounded. At tiroes 
^ the darkness was in part dispelled by the bright blue light of fire-balls 
thmwn from the citadel, to shew the assailauts where to direct their 
gunsV which they eft’ccfijally did, by the great brilliancy with which 
they burned, borne of these fire-balls and shells fell into the midst of 
the dep6tof fascines, which instantly caught fire and burnt with great 
fierceness; so as to require constant exertions before they could be ex-r 
tinguished. Several houses caught fire, and two in particular burnt for 
a time with great violence, casting a lurid light under the vaulted clouds 
of smoke which rose'to the skies. It seemed as if the elements of de- 
atro^tion had all burst forth together over this deep ensanguined scene 
of two contending armies.' 

‘ The loss, as may well be imagined, was severe, tluring so bard a 
conflict on a narrowly circumscribed space, it amounted, of the allies, 
to nearly eight hundred men, of whom about three hundred were 
pri$onei^« The loss of the French was much more severe; besides a 
general of brigade and a great number of officers killed, their ascer- 
tained loss in killed, wounded, and pnsonei-s, was nine hundred and 
thirteen, but of these there were barely twenty prisoners. Independent 
of the mortification caused by the capture of their General-in-Chief, the 
left wing had to lament the loss of many brave officers. In the brigades 
of Guards, Lieutenant-Colonel Str Henry Sullivan, and Captain Crofton 
of the Coldslreain ilegiment, were killed, and aboift twelve officers of 
tht^ three regiments received sevefe wounds, and unhappily most of these 
proved fatal 

* After the engagement was over, a momentary truce took place on 
the, outposts, and the officers of both armies conversed together* Ow 
our expressing the deep regret we felt at the useless sacrifice that had 
been ihade of so many brave men, it was quite disgusting to observe the 
nonchidance affected by these gentlemen, and the light manner in which 
they pretended id treat it, remarking lh|it, after all, it wjis nothing moi*e 
^han a petite ptomenade militaire. But it would be difficult to convey 
ap idea of their astonishment, when we informed them of the events 
which had recently occurred in Paris, and they would not believe it 
possible that their idol Napoleon had abdicated the throne.' — pp.f 
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This obstioate conflict terminated our authbr’s career of service 
until the crowniflg glories of Waterloo. The blockade of Bayonne 
ceased, very soon after the sortie/by jhe conclusion of the conven* 
tioTi between the Duke of Wellitigtoti and Marshal Sotill ; and tl»e 
Guards commenced their inarch through the Pays des Landes to 
]h»fdeaitx there to embark for England. Of 4be scenery on 
Adour and Garonne, and in the Landes, our author has a few 
pleasing views, accompanied by an agreeable journal of his route 
to Bordeaux ; but for this closing part of his woi k wc must refer oiir 
readers to the volume itse*lf. 


Aht. IV. — The Kpislles of Pauhthe jdposUe imtislaled^ with an 
ExposHiou and Notes. By the Rev. 'Ihomas Belsliaiii, Minis- 
ter of Essex Street Chapel. 4 vols. Bvo. London. 18^23. 

R. Belsham has lately been in so unusual a state of quiescence, 

that v^'e began to doubt whether the lapse of years had iiotexi 
tinguished his love of cbntroveisy and prevailed over his hatred of 
dignitaries and establishments, lie has now atoned for bis silence 
by the production of four ponderous octavos, containing what he is 
pleased to call an exposition of St. Paul. The task of examiititig 
his fotmer publications assuredly has never been rewarded by the 
occurrence of any deplh of research, any felicity of conjecture^ or 
even any ingenuity of paradox. His learning is altogether memif 
his reading principally confined to the meagre c*atalogue of writers 
of his own party, his method of ratiocination positive and c^ogitia- 
tical, and convincing to liimscif alone, or to a few devoted fol- 
lowers. We %veie, on these accounts, so heartily wearied with Mr. 
Belsliata’s writings in general, that we little expected to have been 
provoked into any further discussion of them. But the workiiefore 
us possesses claims to attention. It is the first full and systemati- 
cal exposition of the opinions of the fhodern Unitarians on tire ino- 
iiientous question bf man’s justification, founded indeed on princi- 
ples' already avowed, but differing frbm former works by consider- 
ing, at great length, the whole of St. Pnurs writings, in w^bich that 
question is so fully treated, and endeavouring to bend or force every 
expression in them to an agreement with the Unitarian theory. We 
need hardly say that we are far from thinking Mr. Deishaiii a suf- 
ficient commentator on any part of the Sacred Volinne; 
writings of St. Paul are assuredly that portion of it which he ^ the 
most incapable*of explaining. Wf do iK>t say lUis nierely jbecause 
a logician of Mr. BeJshanrs school may find peculiar cbflicultieB in 
following the bold and rapid reasonings of the great Apostle, 
shall see hereafter is really the case ; nor because the sudden breaks, 
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the perpetual chan«^eW person and the other ^disturbances’ in St. 
Pa«ii^s Epistles^ arising^ as has been well said, < from the pitenty 
nnd vivacity of his thoughts,’ inuSt add in no inoonsidenible degree 
to tlsediffiduities which a superficial scholar wlM always find in^1$ 
hingmige of such infinite variety as the Greek, and especially in sO 
peculiar a dialect crt’ it as that used by the writers of the' New Tes- 
tament. These are not the only nor the principal reasons wbidi 
disqualify Mr* Belsham for an Expositor of the writings of St. Paul. 
Those wi-itings contain the most awful views of religion, and the 
profoundest and mhst spiritual knowledge. The doctrines which 
they inculcate of the inliUiate connexion of the moral and' intellec- 
tual frame; of the efficacious operation of llie Divine Wisdom 
on the huinan being, enlightening and developing the imderstaiul- 
ing by reforming the heart; the'* discernment of even the most re^ 
mote and spiritual truths which they promise to the Christian as 
the, fruits of that QcOTTctgaCorog <ro<iiia to be bestowed on a holy 
life; these truths, we say, and others of an exalted character, must 
cnake the writings of St. Paul a closed volume for (he clisciples of 
the tangible and sensible philosophy of flie Deist and the Unita- 
tian. When, indeed, we remember the elevation of thought, of 
hope, and of affection to which these divine writings have giveti 
birth in us, tlie high and holy contemplations to which they have 
conducted us, and, we humbly hope, the improvement of heart and 
of mind which we owe to them; it is really odious and painful to 
think of the degradation and debasement which they undergo in 
the hands of an tJnitarian commentator. But if we descerwl to 
kiwer^ grounds thau this, and remember merely that St. Paul w*as 
u Pharisee of great learning, and consequently intimately acquainted 
with all the literature of his sect, and imbued with their opinions ; 
wlien we conside^ that, even at this day, it is in the power of any 
mall erf moderate acquirements to obtain an extensive acqmtintance 
Widi the Rabbinical learning, and thus to^compreheiul much that 
might otherwise be obscure in Jthe WTitings of the Apostle, what 
•can we tWnk of one who presumes to undehake an exposition 
of those wfitihgs.without the slightest qualification of this nature ? 
'For the idle and empty parade of ostentatious learning, for the ex- 
ti^ibitionfOf long lists of names unknown to the wondering reader, 
pfbfess the ipost entire contempt The coxcombry of learning is 
at least as nilserable as any other coxcombry; bnt, in this case, it 
does not require a single word to show that the acquisition of the 
learning to which we havve alluded is essential to the commen- 
tator of St. Paul, and the neglect of it fatal to his pretensioius. 

But we fed sb little interest in^lhe general character of thc.book 
thq^ we shrfl hastmi at once to a discussion of the only important 
part of it, the Unitarian exposition of the system of justific^ation 
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delivered by St* Paul. As that exposition %€sts, however, for iis 
foundation^ on the peculiar views entertained by Mr. JBeishani of 
the degree of inspiration enjoyed b| the sacred wrkers* it will be 
necessary for ns previously to investigate the* truth. of his opinions 
on that subject. -Nqw the view which Mr. Belshasn takfs of the 
mspiratioTi of St. Paul appears to us as absurd a» any witicii 
' Could he offered On the subject. He adduces the testimonyi indeed, 
of Paley and Burnet in his favour; but we must beg our rogders 
to assign to the opinions of these writers, as far as diey go with 
him, no greater degree *of autlioritylliau their individual names 
challenge, and not in any degree to conceive that they express the 
opinions of llic chuich of which they were members. The theory 
of inspiration, then, which Mr. Belsham adopts, is, that though the 
doctrines of St. Paul were unquestionably revealed to him, and 
must therefore be received without doubt or hesitation, yet the argu* 
ments by wdiich he supports them may be wholly false, groundless 
and inconclusive. Nor on this hypothesis is it thought riecessary 
to ascribe to him any knowledge of scripture, any protection froip 
misunderstanding it, or any view of the preceding (jlispensattoti 
superior in clearness or correctness to those which ordinary m^n 
enjoy. * 

We are far from wishing to make Paley and Burnet answerable 
for the indecent use which Mr. Belsham has made of tbii theory, 
but we decidedly and entirely object to the theory itself. If, indeed, 
the Apostles had been left to defend the truth by false or inconclu- 
sive arguments, how^ miserable would have beeii the provision made 
for its reception and extension! It may .well be presumed that 
there were in the Apostle's days, opponents at least as eagle-eyed 
in .the discovery of w^eak or fallacious arguments as Mr. Belsham, 
and even more interested in overturning them than he can be. What 
triumphs then would they have eiijoygJ, how entire wou|d have 
been the discomfiture <5f il>e Apostle.s, and how deadly the injury to 
their cause, as 6ften as a flaw or a fifllacy was detected in their rea- 
sonings! But, wfithout looking to the consequences, p hat can be 
more absurd than to suppose that the mind may be. left in all its 
original ignorance, not exalted, not enlightened by Divipe ioflu* 
ente, ' believing in false facts, and reasoning falsely upon them, till 
the errors and wanderings of the understanding are made to con- 
duct it to truth and certainty ? It is true, indeed, that the degree of 
illumination afforded to the Apostles needs not imply a general UIu- 
mination of their minds on all subjects. We do not suppose that 
they w^ere astrotiomers, or chemists ; but it is not going^r^O far to* 
suppose that a perfect knowledge w as voucl^afed to of that 
religion w'hich ^ey were to preach and to ai^fend,.^(i^ that more 
especially the scriptures were opened fully to tliemi as'^y, tl^nj%ere 
VOL. XXX. NO. Li3^. F they 
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they Xo prove the trulli of the divine misniioii of their Master. Yet 
by Mr, Belsham’s theory* this is wholly denied* and it is not only 
sup{!^sed that they inist|ike‘ the meaniiig qf the Scriptures, 

but it is actually asserted that they not unfrequeuily did so. None 
of our readers, we imagine, will iiave any diflStiulty in understanding 
Mr. Belshatn’s motives for these assertions. St. Paul, it will be re- 
membered, directly assumes the truth of that part of scripture which 
asserts that tlie human race were ruined by the transgression of 
Adam4 he speaks of that transaction as an undoubted fact, and 
tejiches tliat Christ came jiitc the world to repair the mischief then 
caused to mankind. If St. Paul therefore be right, we have here, in 
one shape or other, (for we will not now dwell on the minor diffe- 
rences among the Orthodox,) the doctrine of original sin^ and that 
of an atonement for it^ doctrines not only in direct opposition to 
the opinions of the Unitarians on the moral state and wants of man- 
kind but involving the most direct contradiction of the whole 
fourmatiop and groundw ork of their theory. But surely nothing ex- 
cept the abandonment of all pretence to sanity, could tempt any 
paHy thus ojpeuly to state that their opinions are in entire opposition 
to the doctrines of * the chiefest of the Apostles/ and cannot be 
held except by denying that he understood the meaning of scripture 
or was capable of reasoning rightly upon it. We offer our thanks 
indeed to Mr. Belsham for the grounds on which he virtually 
avows that the controversy betw'een the Orthodox and the Humani- 
tarian party rests. This f)arty, according to their acknowledged 
champion, require us to believe not only tliut what stands at the 
very b^inning of a simple narrative of facts, and is related as a 
fact, without a huit of its not being so, is a mere allegory ; but they 
further require us to believe that St. Paul too was deceived by 
the method of nan^tion, and assumed this fanciful allegory as a 
fact on^which he founded s^iiie of his most important conclMsions. 
But Jet us for a moment assume that Mi\,Belshanfs theory of iiKspi« 
ration is the true one — that 1540 say, let us suppose that the Holy 
Spirit only taught the Apostle the (ioctrines which he inculcated, 
without suggesting the arguments by which they were to be sup- 
ported. f'or Ihein St. Paul himself, on this hypothesis, is wholly 
responsible, and they are entitled only to that degree of weight 
which may be thought due to his character as a man of learning, 
and as the chosen vessel, the instrument expressly selected by God 
to spread the Gospel, to advance it |iy his zeal, and to defend, 
adorn and illustrate it, by the rectitude of his own unassisted judg- 
<inent and knowledge of senpture. We scarcely wish for further 
toncessions; it is siif&ient to asic whether, if St. Paul expressly 
affirmed a certain i||t(^fpretatioti of kripture and a certain fact to be 
truaf^ind Mr. Belsham expressly affirmed them to be false, any rea- 
sonable 
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sonable man could hesitate in deciding vi hos^side of the argui^nt 
to adopt. Surely Mr. Beisham's disciples must pause wlieiVihf^ 
find their leader thus openly avovf th%t the truth of falsehood of the 
doctrines which they maintain, depends not only on the correctness 
or incorrectness of their private judgment, but that timt judgment is 
in direct opposition to the belief and the authority of St. Paul, 
them consider too the cxtraordinai7 fact Unit in no instance, we be* 
lieve, except where the admission of St. PauFs accuracy as a rea* 
soner or interpreter of scripture would be prejudicial to tb#%Jiiiia- 
rian doctrines, is that acciiracy inipugnt'd ; ©r at *dll events thaf while, 
in genera], his reasonings gain Mr. Belsham’s ussenUand even ex** 
cite his admiration, the very moment ihaj he differs from the views 
of the Unitarians, he is denounced as an illogical reasoner and an 
ignorant expounder of scripture! We cannot trust ourselves to 
express all the feelings which Mr. Belshain’s language on this 
point has excited in our minds ; yet we are equally unable to jquit 
the subject without testifying our indignation at the language itsdf, 
and our disgust at the spectacle which this book ventures every 
where to present, of the great Apostle of the Gentiles rebuked and 
reprimanded for ignorance and incapacity by Uie Minister of Essex 
Street Chapel ! * 

The remarks wc have made on Mr. Belsham’s Theory of Inspi* 
ration, if they are correct, entirely destroy his system of justtficatioti. 
That system assumes, for its foundation, the falsehood of St. Paul’s 
sentiments respecting the fall of man, or, at least, is wholly incom- 
patible with its truth and reality. It might, therefore, be deemed 
superfluous to enter into any further investigation of it ; but, per- 
sua'ded as we are of the falsehood of the primary priricipfes on 
whiph Unitarianism depends, it is satisfactory to receive the fur- 
ther proof of the correctness of our notions, afforded by the grie- 
vous absurdities to which that system Ic^ds, when it is attejiipted 

• As the offence of which we liave here accused Mr. Belsham is one of a very grave 
nature in most ineii’s minds, though it may be ttonc in his, we deem it right to support 
the accusation by a few ipiotations. ^ 

Vol. i. p. 110. * We are authorised to udioit,the Apostle's conclusions even thonglf 
we may doubt of the validity of his urfruments ava the vorrcctncm of his premises. I’hc 
Apostle does tiot say that he was inspired to assert the literal truth of the Mosaic bis- 
tory of the Fall; probably he'Jcnew no more rf it than we do.* 

r. 1 12. * Such is the train of the Apostle’s reasoning, the defect of which need, not he 
pointed out.* 

P. 125, * His argument, if it prove any thing at all, proves/ Ac. ^ 

P. in. ' Such, no doubt, was the Apostle's meaning, if he has any meaning at 4dt, 
Ac.' 

Vol.ii. p. 105. ' In every light in which I can view this argument,, it appears to %nt 
irrelevant and inconclusive.* ^ * 

VoK iti» p, 229. • The Apostle argues that as Jesus ascended, he must fifft have de- 
scended ; the iiffcrence perltapn is not perfectly logical* ^ , 

Vol. iv. p. 196. ‘Such is the nature of the Apostle's argiisucnt, wliit^, tosajj^the 
triitli, is of no great weight.* 
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to adapt the Bible system of Christianity to it. We can iiMleed 
say, with perfect truth, that the most furious ultra-Calvinism does 
not ni^hibit propositions at all e<]CialUiig the absurdity or the im- 
possibility of those contained in these volumes Mr. Jidshann 
Previously, indeed, to taking up any Unitarian commentary on ihu 
writings of St. Paul, it is difficult to conceive by what process ihu* 
part of the Scriptures which treats so copiously of man’s justifica- 
tion, and the efiectuation of that great work, by the sacrifice of the 
death of Christ, can be so explained, as not to contradict all the 
views 3nd hypotheses of ithe 'present Unitarian party. "J'he Polish 
school of Sociniaiis, while they denied the divinity of Christ and 
endeavoured to prove tliat the benefits of his death arose from the 
reward which it pleased God to bestow on his obedience, still, did 
not dream of denying those benefits. They taught openly and 
unreserveilly that mankind were purged from their sins by ilte blood 
of Christ, and attained by faith to eternal life.* J^^ocke appears 
first to have introduced the new system of explanation, in his wellr 
known wwk on the Epistles of St. Paul. Of that writer it is 
dangerous to speak, in this country, in any other terms tlian those 
of boundless respect; but there are subjects on which the full ex- 
pression of opinion cannot be concealed without guilt, and it is 
therefore our duty to say, that, while we fully acknowledge the 
ingenuity of Locke in tracing out many of St. Paul’s arguments, 
we can have no hesitation in characterizing the tendency of his 
whole work, and especially his statement of llie doctrine of justi- 
fication, as Socinidin. That Locke denied the charge of Socini- 
anism we are well aware ; and it is abundantly manifest, from the 
quotations produced by Bishop Burgess and Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham, that he was either ashamed of his faith, or that he was not 
aware to what conclusions his opinions, as to justification, neces- 
sarily |ed. In neither case could the authority of his name add any 
w^eight to the party whose cause he espeusdd. The first alternative 
is most creditable to his understanding, and the latter to his ho- 
nesty. B^t we are not aware of any method "by which he could 
escape from the dilemma; for it is clear, that he positively de- 
nied the charge of Socinianisni, and equally clear that his views 
of justification have been adopted by the Unitarians, as bar- 
motiizing with their system. We are inclined to believe, that he 
had possibly adopted Arianisni in some of its numerous shades; 
and assuredly, from the disagreeable and sneering tone of the pre- 

♦ See especially comment t)f Schlichtinglus on Horn, iihev. 24. aod the llaco. 
vian Catechism, sect, vi^, p. S49-r-360 m Uecs's English edition. The expressions, in. 
deed, are so 8trong^4||t the tran'>lator thinks it right to add a note, ‘ apprising the 
reader timt few, if ^|«|iiodern Unitarians, will assent to the preceding interpretations 
respecting t he olTcriag e»td sacrifice of Christ.* 

face 
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face to his work, the needless and acriinontdus taunts directed 
against the Orthodox, and the studious endeavcmrs/o cover the very 
name of Orthodoxy with obloquy, vi^e arc led to conclude, faow«- 
ever unwillingly, *ihat something more is meant than the Writer 
ventured openly to avow. We shall sincerely rejoice to ^be cow- 
vkted of error in our judgment of Locke; blit holding the 
'nions which we do with respect to his paraphrase, and ki)bwti% 
the high opinion generally entertained of it, we have felt it a eacred 
duty to warn the younger divine especially, of ivhat we consider 
as the tendency of the work. The opinions* which it contains 
were speedily adopted, and expressed in great detail, d)y Dr. John 
1 ay lor, of Norwich, whose work has since been the text- book of 
the Unitarian party; while the author has exhibited his opinions 
with so much art, that Ins work* as we learn from Archbishop 
Magee, was actually adopted by some of the Irish bishops as a 
proper subject of recommendation to the candidates for ord^b; 
atid, what is less surprizing, is inserted in Bishop W atson^ Tlieo- 
logical Tracts. ♦ 

‘ The general principle of Locke's and Taylor s theory,' says Mr. 
Relsham, * is, that the Children of Israel, who had been formerly the 
cl)oseu people of God, having been cast ofl' by Him because of their 
great witrkediiess, and particularly for their rejection of the Messiah, 
believers in Christ, whetlier Jews or Gentiles, are now admitted into 
the same relation to the Deity which the Israelites once held; and 
those terms which were formerly applied to the state uud privileges of 
the Israelites, arc now used to express the stale and privileges of Chris- 
tian believers.' 

They who wish to ascertain the grounds* on wliieli tliis theory 
rests, will find them detailed in the Second Cliapler of Taylor*s 
Key prefixed to his Paraphrase of the Epistle to the Romans, and 
we could hardly refer to a more amusing speciinen of inconclusive 
reasoning. Taylor in jhat chapter produces a variety of passages 
from the Old Testament, ih which (iod is said to have 
saved, bought, called, and created his people. And as the ^me 
terms are applied to Christians, he phooses to infer that thfey are 
applied precisely in the same sense as to the Jews, and merely in 
imitation of the language of the Old Testament, k reqiikf'^ hut 
little attention to see that the inference, so far from being neces- 
sarily true, is absolutely false. In every passage cited by Taylor, 
there is a direct reference to the peculiar situation in which the 
Jews stood as a people towards God. 11c is called* their Saviour^ 
Deliverer, Redeemer, because lie actually did save, deliver, and ^ 
redeem them from the Egyptiamyoke;* and their Creator, be- " 

. .. 

* In ll>c passages which Taylor cites, as proving God lit to have bmgkl the 
Israelites, siz. £\od, xv. 6, Deut. xxxii. 6, Psaliu Ixxiv. 2, the verb used is j-jp 
^ / r , AVhich 
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cait^ they owed their national existence to Him. ^ What ligiit, we 
Would ask, can, this throw on die phraseology of die Christian 
syatetn, where no such cxplsmatibn can be offered? Vet on this 
fentidation does Taylor^s whole system (which Archbishop Magee 
has justly characterized as a mere adaptation of scripture phrases) 
rest for its support. And on this foundation also rests the unita^ 
nan theory of justification. It is simply this: — that as God was 
before in covenant with the Jews, so is He now in covenant with 
Christians; that the two covenants are of the same kind, the object 
of both being eternal life offered by God to man on certain con- 
ditions; and that the difference in those conditions constitutes the 
whole difference between the covenants, the Jewish system requir- 
ing perfect obedience, and the Christian allowing repentance as a 
substitute for it. Thus the impossibility of performing the condi- 
tions of the first covenant caused the necessity for the second. Jus- 
tification simply means admission into covenant with God; that is, 
admission into a state where the reward of eternal happiness, and 
such punishments as God sees fit to inflict, are held out on the ob- 
servance or non-observance of the conditions He enjoins; the 
Christian covenant having, as was previously observed, this supe- 
riority over that which preceded it, that it does not require, that un- 
sinntng obedience which man is unable to render, but opens to him 
a road for reconciliation with God by penitence and submission. 
Now the w'hole of this theory is a mass of error. It begins with 
the gross absurdity of making Christianity nothing more than an 
appendix to Judaism, added for the purpose of correcting its er- 
rors at^d supplying its deficiencies. Here, in absolute contradic- 
tion to reason and to scripture, the greater is explained by the less. 
Scripture tells us distinctly that the law is the shadow, the Gos- 
pel the substance*} while Mr. Belsham’s system reverses this rela- 
tion, and represents the la?iv as the original^ and enduring dispen- 
sation, the eg usl^ while the Gospel is a mere dependency 

upon it. 

It can scarcely be necessary to point out the* absurdities which 
follow from such iViews. While we conceive the rites and 6rdi- 
uances qf the Jewish system to have a reference to something ulte- 
rior, they admit of an easy and satisfactory explanation; but if we 


which denotes oequisUim ot po$$mion in any way, and the LXX. in each case uses the 
word Kraofjtat as an equivalent ; and the verb which is translated to redtem, 

by no means includes of necessity the notion of a price paid. — See Deyling Obss, Sttcr, 
> torn. V. p. 319. It is garious to ob^rve that the Unitarians have been so unkind to 
their friend I>r. Taylor as to undo liis argument by one of the few correct observations 
ill their performance.' -VVe-iEdlndc to their remarks on Malt. xx. 2B, where the Improving 
translators, after m)ticin||what ransom may signify any deliverance, goon to observe that 
Ciod ransomed the Israelftcs out of Egypt, not by any price paid, but by wonderful 
mirHclrs. 


are 
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are deprived of this hypothesis, it appears Anpossible to affix airy 
sufficient meaning to nine parts out of ten in that extraordinary dts-* 
pensation, to the^ sacrifices, the ^cape-goats, the%in**offermga, and 
the various rites bf expiation. If these are confliidered as realities, 
and the death of Christ is called a sacrifice figuratively only in allii- 
siofi to them, how unintelligible docs the Bible become ! Various 
‘writers, indeed, have considered sacrifices as symbolical, or fedepl, 
or premia I rites; but all their hypotheses have proved nugatory, or 
led only to absurdities. ^If we adopt the Hiimapitariaii systeifi, we 
sliall be compelled at the same time tb adopt the notion that God 
appointed the death of an irrational animal as a suffieiciit compen- 
sation for tlie gutU of his rational creatuyes. 

But this theory docs not merely conduct u$ to difficulties and 
contradiction ; it is in itself wlidIJy false. Our readers Wfll ob- 
serve, that the proposition on which it rests is this: that the" reason 
why the Jewish system did not give eternal life, was, that the coti- 
clitioiis on which it offered that blessing were too difficult^ for 
man to perform, since an obedience without any sin was exacted as 
the only claim to the benefits of the covenant. Now this is en- 
tiiely false. In the first place, it is false that an unsinning obedi* 
ence was at all required by the Mosaic law from tliose who sought 
the benefits, whatever they were, which it offered.* Wilsius has 
pointed. out witli great force and justice the absurdity of supposing 
dial the Jews, who assuredly contended that they were justified by 
the law, were so entirely bereft of understanding as to suppose that 
they could comply in every point, and at every instant, with the 
requirements of the moral or the cercnioiiiai law. It is wonderful 
indeed that the assertion should be made in the very teeth of those 
deglurations of the law wliicli acknowledge the impossibility of 
uusinniug obedience, by prescribing the saUsfa<fiion to be offered 
for transgressions. The Jews therefor^ held no such absuigd opi- 
nions as Mr. Belshain *asciHbe$ to them, but contended that if they 
complied, to the extent of human power, with the commands of 
God, and, where "they failed, submitted to offer ihe^ prescribed 
satisfaction, they were entitled to justification and assuredly if 

their 


* Bishop Bull has shortly discussed the same question in tlxz Seventh and Eighth 
Chapters of the Second Dissertation of his llarinoniu Ajiosloliea, Wrought, how<3V€r, 
to observe that he dwells nl some length on the defectus ffratw adJuvantiSt or want of 
grace to assist the weakness <if man in the Mosaic covenant, as w'rll us its want of power 
to'jusiify. His concluding words arc mcmorablr. ‘ Qui Inec probe (tnie,U, ei non ob- 
scurutu crll qua de oaus& Apostolus legl Mosis jii&tlhcatlonem <^trahat, nempe non 
perfectishimam atque adeo impossi/nlem ohed'mtiam, tanquam conditioncm JvatIJicatianis 
poitulct ; quin potius quod nuUatn oinmuo veruni justittcutionem» h. e. cum vltse asternic 
duiiutione conjunctam sub quavis coiiditione concedat/ — Hai^ Apmt* Dits, ii. c. vii. 13. 

t We transcribe the words of Witsius. — * Id certc .Todasi ^piiiabauturj posse se justi- 
hearii si mode legem inoralem pro virili observarent, et pro dclictis suis pra-starent ea * 
- r 4 , satisfactiones, 
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their premkes had correct, their conchtsicw would be per- 
fectly k^itimate; for it is idle to contend that God would offer 
ltt$»iOfieatures blesMngs on coMiti6t}9 manifestly ijoipossible to be 
petforiued, • ^ 

llie error of the Jews counted in supposing that their law pos- 
sessed the pomr of .justification; and tins is the second and main 
errjor of Mr. Belsham’s proposition, in which the powder of the 
Mosaic law’ to give life is tacitly assumed. We regret to observe 
that writers* of a very difierent cast from^Mr. Bclshani appeal to 
afford him some countenance in this opinion, and it. is on that ac- 
count, indeed^ that we feel it necessary to point out its falsehood, 
and to make our meaning distinctly understood. And this can fortu- 
nately be effected by a very short statement. With the commence- 
ment of the history of man in his present slate, commences the his- 
tory of^hrisiianity, the introduction of sin being only coeval with 
the introduction of its remedy, and with the introduction also of the 
knowledge of that remedy. The Redeemer was promised to Adam 
expiossly as a cure for the evil caused by his disobedience; and 
although h^did not come into the world at that period, the dispen- 
sation, of which he was the corner-stone, immediately commenced, 
ami in virtue of his future sacrifice, the sinner who lived before his 
advent was released from the punishment of sin, as well as we 
who have been born since life and immortality were actually 
brought to light. This is the important point which nmst 
be kept constantly in mind, and the neglect of which wdll in- 
stantly involve us iii error and confusion in our inquiries on this 
subject. The hope of salvation was held out from the begin- 
ning of the world throiigli the sacrifice of Christ as w'ell as 
since his advent ; nor was any other door to eternal life opened . 
Then indeed, as well as now, a life of holiness, more or less per- 
fect, aqpording to the measure of light vouchsafed, was required as 

mitisfacf tones, quas lex ceremoniaiis pra*scripscrat. its autein non crcdibile est quen- 

qtitim fuisse qu! se per lotunt vita.* «iia} Curriculum, ab oroni vel inimma peccati labeenla 
hitaminatuiu seso servitsse dixerit/— Wils. MisetU. Sacr, tom. it* p. 743, 

BUhop BulP has argued precisely ip ibe same way. — * Neque credibile est quen- 
qnam adversariorum P.wli fui^se qui non ullro illi largiturus fuisset, nemhiem itoiiii- 
isii^ esse posse qui legem sic <*xacte cl per omnia servet, ut iiuiiquam vel in mintmo 
delinquut, ac proiiide sic c\ lege neiuineiii justificari posse; et qui non sliuul Apostolo 
objcctui us Aii^set ; male homines oinnes reus fonnaliter agi pcensc quando certum est 
impossibile esse, lit culpam evitcut ; i, c. legem perfecta ct perpetua ista nitione scr- 
vciit/ , 

• See Tourtg^t^Sei'mom, p. ii. n«)tc. We feel great obligations to Mr. Young for the 
able maitner tn which he has refuted several of i.oeke*s mistakes, and for the mastelly 
reasonings by which he bus cleared ^up seicral diincnltics utteudipg this intricate sub* 
' jeer. But we are consTrnined, however miwilltngly, to say, that the opinion we have 
here touched on, is an insuperable uhjeciiou to iiis work. We observe that in his 
heapf>cnrs in soinq^egree to vary fnmi it, by represenliiig the defect of assisting 
grace as tlie main reasor, why the Mosaic svstein cojild not justify; and no doubt 
that was one reasott, but (he main one is* the defect of power, 

an 
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an indispensabla fiiBltfication to the participAion in eternai^lm f 
but theiij as as now^ that boon was actually gained^ not througti 
the merit of maii| but the sadtiliae of the l&deeiner« What 
then was the Je\^sh system? It must be considered first, asetricily 
and truly, according to the Apostle’s term, a ministry of condemna- 
tion, that is to say, a system by which the anger of Ood agamst 
’sin, and his absolute condemnation of every kind and degree ot it, 
was made more perfectly known to the Jew's, than it was by tins 
light of nature and voice of conscience to Ae Heathen^ tlio 
same lesson being taught in both cases,* viz. that in order to gain 
God s favour, something wholly out of man’s power was absolutely 
necessary. Next, it ihust be contemplated as being a more exact 
and accurate introduction to Christianity by its rites and ceremonies, 
all of tliein constructed with a reference to the distinguished feature 
of that dispensation ; and lastly, as an admirable system of^Moral 
Law for the government of the Jews, with temporal rewards and. 
punishments annexed to it. In neither of these points of view is. 
it in the slightest degree connected with the eternal welfare of 
mankind, except as far as, w hen spirituallif iinderstoocb 1* ** dis- 
tinct form of anticipated Christianity. Separated from Christianity 
it neither pretends to nor possesses any pow'er;* it iiolds out ua 
promise of eternal life, nor any conditions for obtaining it. It is 
true indeed on the one hand, that as Bishop Bull and others have 
sufficiently shown, the Jews liad a know ledge and a hope of a future 
life — but that life was not promised them hy their laxiK This 
belief w'as obviously connected w'ith that kno^'ledge of the future 
dispensation, which had been revealed fcom the moment of the 
fall, and rested for its foundation on that alone. That ffie law 
must have been a great confirmation of all his hopes to him who 
understood it spiritually y is assuredly true, because its rites and 
ceremonies so clearly shadowed out promised scheme of saL 
vation ; — but to him*wlio did not so understand it, it could hold 
out no hope, and no fear reaching to Eternity. It is true, again, 
that many of the Jew's thought otherwise ; that they did not under- 
stand the law in its spiritual sense ; but conceived t^at it was an 
enduring dispensation, capable of giving to man all that he could 
require ; but this w as only one of the fatal errors which led the 
Jews to the rejection of the Messiah, and to their final ruin. A 
great part of St. Paul’s reasoning with the Jews, indeed, is directed 
against this error, and yet strange to say, it is precisely this reason- 
ing which has misled Mr. Belsham, and many wiser and more learn- 
ed writers. The Apostle’s argu men t5 are, in fact, almost alw^ays % 
rediictio ad absurdum. He assdmes, as an indisputable fact, that 
the Gospel covenant alone gives life, and that the law has no 
power to do so. His opponents deny the ftuth of the assertion, 
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and afsart €bat aba Jaw give life. Admitting thetii or not 
denying) for the moment, ttat the law my tiffunllff possess this 
l^ower, be timnei^iately shown lh6ii>, that it is absurd to suppose 
It enjoys it, for that, at all events^ the rewards offered, of 

whatever natui'e they may be, are offered on the eonditbn of 
sui^ virtue and obedience as man k capable of, while it is but too 
evident that, speaking generally, the Jews (as wdl as the Gentiles) 
are lost m sin, and can, dierefore, make no just claim to the advan- 
tages orf the law. 

But Mr. Beisfaam is deceived by this style of reasoning ; he 
does not perceive that the admission, or rather the iioii>denial of 
the Jews’ assumption, as to the virtual powers of the law, is only 
made because the argument on the subject is shortened by it : 
be considers the admission as actually made, and that being the 
case, of course he can come to no other conclusions than those 
which ive find in his writings ; yet as they are contradicted by all 
the remainder of St. Paul’s writings, they are surely untenable.^ 
Instead of those lofty views of Christianity which the more distinct 
revelation i^chsafecl to us would enable any Christian to take; 
and which, lie is not prevented from taking by those prejudices 
and passions which might embarrass the judgment of the Jew% 
the writer has engrafted on Jewish perverseness even a worse 
error of his own — Let us hear bis comment on that passage in the 
Galatians, where, if words have any meaning, St. Paul declares that 
the hope of eternal life depended not on the Mosaic covenant, 
but on the promises Of a Redeemex;, made to Abraham. The Apos- 
tle’s argument is simply this ; the Jews trust in the law of Moses, 
and in That reliance they are wholly unjustifiable; for their hope 
of future life rests wholly on the promises made by God to 
Abraham of a futune Saviour. The law was instituted at a period 
long subsequent to that piioniisc, and for special purposes only; 
for if it were possessed of the power of giving future life and 
liappkiess, it is obvious that there would be no necessity for 
carrying the former promise and intention into execution, and thus 
the promise of God would be made of none effect, — a position too 
absurd to be held by any one who believes in his existence. It is 
here not tacitly assumed, but directly asserted, that the Jewish 
system had no power, as the Apostle phrases it, ^ of giving life*^ 

• We may take the opportunity of observing, that the numerous passages in which 
St. Paul attacks the Mosaic Jaw, are confined to the epistles addressed to tiiOse com- 
munities of which Jewish converts formed a large part. Had tho Mosaic system really 
Iwen an earlier Ufe-giviiig dispensation than, the Cliristian, there can be no ()ouht that 
he would have shown bn all occasions, why, it was superseded by the Christian, while 
his doing so in those case^ only to which we have alluded, is a sufficient proof that, 
in tltem, be had a pariicuinf error to combat. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Belsbfmi’s view of the argument runt ihtiey m ihe shape of u 
paraphrase on Galatians^ chap.^ tii;«!21. 

* Is the law then against the promises of God ? Ood forbid; for if 
there had been a law given which could have given hfcb verily righte* 
ousness should have been by the law.' . * ' ^ ^ 

‘ Some may be disposed to ask, .whether this stato of the case 
' 1$ not, in fact, setting up two dispensations in opposition to eecb othnr, 
one of which justifies by faith and the other by works? 
assure such objectors, that there is no coiUrariety in the 4^* 

pensations. They are all* harmonious and consistent with each diher* 
Bindeed the Mosaic law had been such th^t its terms might have been 
rarely fulfilled, and its blessings rarely attained, this wotild have been 
a different mode of justification, and law and promise would have been 
at variance with each other. But in fact the conditions of the Mosaic 
law are so strict, and its condemning sentence is so severe and irrever- 
sible, that none ever were or could be justified by it, nor cduld any 
ever lay claim to life, upon the ground of right and of perfect obedi- 
ence/ • 

Let it not be supposed that Mr. Belsbam allows here all tfapt 
we cun require, when he allows that Judaism did opt, and that 
Clwistianity alone does, ensure the blessings of eternity. The disK 
tinction between his opinion and ours turns on* the causes to be 
assigned for the incompetcncy of Judaism; and the admission of 
his statements on that point would be the admission of Socinianism. 
The only colour which is given to his statements, is through the 
error to which we have already alluded, the ju^le between the 
Mosaic covenant and that which, theologians ball the covenant of 
works ; a term invented by divines, and useful enough for the pur- 
poses of compendious argument, but representing a state dt things 
which either never existed, or only before the fall. It is almost un- 
necessary to say, that it supposes man endowed witli the power of 
preferring the better to the worse, anck an agreement exispng be* 
tween the Creator and tiimf by which he is to be rewarded as a matter 
of right for the good he does, and unrelentingly punished for his evil 
actions. Mr. Bblsham quietly transfers these hypotheses to the 
Mdsaicttcovenant, and thus has enabled himself to offer the diow 
of argument. Tliat this was done in ignorance', we would fain be* 
lieve; but in addition to the numerous absurdities to which the sub- 
stitution leads, and which can hardly have escaped Mr. Belsbam 
himself, the distinction between what divines have called the cove* 
nant of w*orks and the Mosaic law has been too frequently stated, 
to be unknown to any theologian. Our readers will observe that this 
juggite is practised in the passage cited from *the commentary on 
the Galatians, and the substitution recurs in every passage where 
the topic is mentioned. But it is useless to quote any additional ex- 
amples of what so often occurs. We proceed therefore to notice 

another 
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another €<mir«iiientfiinacy to which Mr. BeUham resorts in arguing 
on this subject. ' ' 

It is, of course, a necessai^pah of bis dieory, to represent \htt 
Getitiks as out of covenant with God, (although ho sufficient rea- 
son can be assigned why they should be excluded from the openfnion 
of fhe covenant of mrksy if it had any real existence ;)arnd to show 
that consequently the Gospel dispensation was necessary to them, 
in order to reconcile them with God. He contends therefore, that 
the word simers, as applied to the Gentiles, only denotes a State of 
ceremonial impurity^ but whenever it is applied to the Jew, he re- 
fers it, without hesitation, to real moral transgression. Now hot to 
dwell on the unfairness of tl^is arbitrary attribution of different senses 
to (he same word used precisely in the same manner, and under the 
same circumstances, the assertion itself, as far as it respects die 
Gentiles, rests on no foundation. That St. Paul frequently ap- 
plies the term sinner to.lhe heathen is true, but he does so for a 
simpile reason, not because they were ceremonially impure, but be- 
cause it did not appear possible to the Jew's that any one living out 
of their dispensation could attain to any purity of life and conver- 
sation. If Mr. Belsham is not satisfied with bur explanation) he 
will find very mucu the same in his favourite authority, Schleusner. 
It is in fact from this view of the matter that St. PauPs arguments 
derive their principal force. The Jews, he knew, considered all 
the Gentiles as transgressors, and his great object is to prove to 
them from reason and from scripture, that they were themselves 
exactly in the 8am6 situation as the Gentiles, and ‘ concluded 
under siiP equally with them, a doctrine from which the necessity of 
an atoiiement strictly followed. Now if the sin of the Gentiles 
were mere ceremonial impurity, the whole argument would have 
been false, as the iew^s were ceremonially pure. Errors of tifis 
khidabpund indeed ihrouglvlhe whole work : but iris for the an- 
notations on the Epistle to the Hebrews that the full efftilgence 
of our author's system is reserved. Some of them may perhaps be 
more properly noticed in our particular examination of ffiat part of 
die work; but one is so nearly connected with the point wKkh 
wcho^ve just been speaking, that it will find its fittest place in this 
general enumeration. Mr. Belsham finds the absolute necessity of 
some 'f^urification and expiation for the sins of the Jews which are 
asserted id the Epistle to the Hebrews in too strong terms to be 
oveihmked or avoided. In the case of the Gentiles, as we have 
just seen, he assures us, that purification was required in order to 
free them from ceremonial idipurity, as not being under the law of 
Moses. To an ordinary reader, ft would seem that diis explana- 
tion cannot possibly apply to the case of the Jews, who were the 
peculiar objects of the enactmeuls of that law. But Mr. Belsbion 
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is no ordinary; reader, and assurer us that th^ Jews really required 
ceremonml pudfication according (o the law of Moses, because 
they bad sitmed against that Ia\e, ai)d ^ desecrated tliemselves’ by 
deserting it to become Christians. It is difficult to conceive that 
the }aw would afford puriiication for the greatest offence which 
could be comtniUed against it, whilst the offence was persisted jn; 

* or that, after the dispensation was abrogated, its rites and eerenio-- 
nies remained. We hold, that when a covenant is abrogated, its 
rites are abolished and its threats at an end. Nor can we c^iceive 
how any purification can be required •(even from the sources com- 
petent to afford it) for quitting a dispensation at the appointed time 
at which its author had ordained it should empire. 

But it vi/oLild be alike impossible and unprofitable to develope 
all tlie absurdities which necesssrrily follow from the admission of 
Mr. Belshaiii’s theory. We shall therefore proceed to some par^ 
ticular passages of the work itself. 

We have hardly made a step in our examination of the trdhslu- 
tions and confirmatory notes before we recognize the person of Mr* 
Belsham by most unequivocal signs, the same peremptory and 
supported assertions — the same iuconclusiveness in every argument* 
In the note on Romans i. 3. (vol. i. p. 14.) we hkve the following 
passage : ^ Christ is called the son of God for two reasons— first, 
because this title is equivalent to that of Messiah, and was so un- 
derstood by the Jew^s.’ But the words Sou of God are no more 
equivalent to Messiah, than they are to Mediator or any otliejr 
common title of Jesus Christ, though, like those titles, they 
undoubtedly are appropriated to him. Mr* Belsham, we know, 
has the authority of the German school on his side; but afilhority 
can be of no avail against facts, and it must be remembered, that 
those writers have the same reasons as Mr. Bel|ihain for chusing to 
affix this meaning to the words. But, ^ays Mr. Belsham, this name 
is given to Jesus also, •because the title was understood by ifio Jews 
to be equivalent to Alessiah. We must liere read as before, appro^ 
printed to the Messiah, But Mr. Belsham forgets that signmeant 
words are not arbitrarily applied, tlmt the Jews considered the term 
$0M of God as indicative of the Messiah, becaVtse the former pro- 
phets had expressly foretold that the anointed deliverer of Israel 
was to be the Son of God ; and that the Jews themselves affixed 
no very obscure meaning to the words, when they accused 
of lilasphemy for appropriating them to himself. ^ But Mr* Bfel- 
shatn tells us that Christ was called the Son of God— secondly, 

^ because he was raised from the dead, and, put in . postiessiop, 
of an immortal life.’ Why Je^Us, in particular, if a mere tnan, 
should be called the Son of God because he rose^ from the 
dead, as all other men will, it is not very Teasy to divine from 

any 
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any appeal to reason* Let us see tficn what Mr. Belsbam can 
produce in the way of autboiily. He refers to Acts xiii. S3, and 
to Hebrews vu Of the laiver of these passages \vc have spoken 
in th^auljyoined note. On the feriner we have somewhat more to 
remarks Mr. BeJsbam gives tis his translation of it in the note 
below his text/ God hath fulfilled his promise in that be raised up 
Je^s a^ain, as it is also written in the Psalm, Thrtu art my 
Son, this day have I begotten thee.” * It is curious to observe that 
Mr. B^lsham has here adopted what many have considered as an 
inaccuracy in our Version'— ^ve allude to the introduction of the 
word ogain— and departed from the Improved Version of his 
party, because it suited liis purpose in this particular instance 
to do so. His object is to show, that St. Paul asserts that 
Jesus is called the Son of God because he was raised from the 
dead, and that the writer of the second Psalm has reasoned 
in the same way. But it has been supposed, that- St. Paul 
is noi: speaking here of the resurrection of the dead : his words 
are avfleonjVaj ’Iijo-ouv. Kuinoel indeed goes so far as to say, 
that cannot refer at all to the resurrection of the dead, 

unless joined with some such words as sk vexgcov. This, how- 
ever, is decidedly erroneous; but, such an adjunct is certainly 
, more coniuion, and the other sense of av/crrij]xi, namely, to raise up 
in the sense of bringing Jhrward, is very frequent in allusion to 
the Messiah, Acts ii. SO. iii. 22. 26. It therefore remains to see 
what the sense of the particular passage requires. Now the Apos- 
tle proposes his subject in the 23d verse of the chapter. * Of this 
nian^s seed hath God, according to his promise, raised unto Israel 
a Savidhr Jesus.^ To prove this he appeals to the testimony of 
John, (24> 25); to the preaching of Jesus himself, (26); to his 
death, as foretold by the prophets, (27, 29); -and tq his Resurrec- 
tion* (3p) Then, to accumulate proof, and principally for the 
sake t)f the Jews, he confirms his assertions 'separately, by an ap- 
peal to the prophecies on caoh point, for which purpose he re- 
peats the tbesisf in verses 32, S3. * and we declare unto you glad 
’ • ^ tidin gs, 

* We would cuuttoii Hr. Belsham against a habit which he has o( quoting passages 
withtait^lookiiig at them. Tlie quotation of Hebrews v. 6. in the present case, is an in* 
stance* , It so happens Uiat Psalm ii. is quoted in that passage as well as ia Acts xiii, 
33. Mr, Belsham has seen thein cited together soincwliere or other on that account, 
and therefore, without hesitation, he cites the second passage to prove the same point 
as the hrst. When he takes the trouble of looking at it he will find his mistake. ^ But 
Dr. Smith has convicted him Uf using Schlichtingius’s quotations without examining 
tliem, and Archbishop Magee has fuify exposed him on the same point. 

* + That the thesis is h^e repeated, although a difierent verb is used, (nyuft is the 
expression in the first and aVas'tiarac hi tnc second) is clear from the passage itself, 
and is admitted hy all the prtncjuaJ commentators. We shall however adduce only the 
opinion 6f one, to whose >vowdlsMr, Belsham will probably pay more attention than to 
the remarks of a more orthodox divine. RoscnmiiHer's words are as follows, dv&ff-rncrei^ 
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tidings, bow, that the promise which was nmde unto the fathers, 
God has fulfilled the same unto us their t^hildreii in that he bath 
raised up Jesus, again: as it is ako Ythteti iu th^ second Psalui/r 
(v. ii.) But the4>roinise, as has been phserved* not fulfilled 
only by tlie resurrection hut by the mission of Jesus ; 4^pd that ob- 
servation alone may show what seme should b^ afltxed to Jbv/ansfti 
•here. However, if we look on to verse 34, we i^baU $ud flie 
writer entering on a /‘mA subject,* viz. the resurrecUous of ^jCbrist 
from the dead, and the proof of it from proptiecy ; aud ht that 
verse, as if to distinguish the use of the word from its fo.r^ 

rner meaning in verse 32, the writer adds the words sx vtx^v. So 
clear indeed is the case as to the meaning of dvltrrvjjuii in the 33d 
verse, tliat^vithout doubt or hesitation *the marginal note in the 
Breeches Bible explains the passage by the w'ords: ‘ In that he was 
born and incarnate and this explanation is supported by some of 
the best interpreters. Erasmus is decided upon it. So are Wolf, 
Gerhard, VVilsiiis, Culovius, Gataker, and Kuinoel, with i^ony 
others. We muy now therefore see tlie object of Mr, Belsbam's 
attributing a meaning to a passage as undoubted, where so many 
great authorities are against him. 

But we have not quite done with this note. Mr.*Belsbaai tries to 
support the hypothesis that Christ is called the Son of God because 
he rose from the dead, by other texts of scripture. * In this view,’ 
says he, ^ Christ is called the Jlrst-lmny having been the first 
human being who was raised to immortality from the grave,’ Col. i. 

IS. Nothing was ever more unwise than the adduction of this 
passage ; for if Mackiiight and others are .right in asserting that 
TrgoQTOTOKOs tlicre siiiiply aieaus Ruler or Lord, the passage ddfes not 
apply to the case before iis. If, however, the coiimion trfuislapon 
be correct, nothing can be stronger against Mr.^Belsbano, than tfie 
Apostle's reasoning, for he there expressly says, that Christ being 
fn st'borii of every creature, was also first born of the dead, that in 
all things he .might have the pre-emiuence. The title therefore Of 
first-born w'as so from b'eitig given to him because be firet rose 
from the dead, that he was first raised from the dead*to preserve 
that character of first-born which he had already* possessed. 

'itio-uf. i. e. exhibeiii Jesuiii. ut supra, c. ii. 30. iii. 26. To dvaa-ma-etf; liic respoodet 
verbp nyttffi supra, v. 23. Alii de resusdtatione ex luortuis accipiuiit Sed prior ititer- 
pretatio melius contextui conveiiit. Thesis — proponitur v. 23. quam v. 24. et aeqq* 
probac et confirmat^ et v. 34. demum docet cundeui Messium a Peo missufu post inoiy* 
tern in vltam refUtsse. 

• Wltsius is perfectly satisfactory on this subject. (MkceiL Sacr. il, p, 77*7#) After 
iioticiiig how Christ’s resurrection may be used as a* proof of his being the Snn of God, . 
I. e. a divine being — ^he says, * Sed si bene ifttcndamus Paulus. aliam rem agit. Non 
probat resuscitationem Christi ex Ps. ii. sed ex Je». Iv. 3. et Ps. xvl. 10, dum com. 34 
ila infit: Quod auiem suscitaverit euin ex niortuis, &c. ita dixit,Ac. — See Caloriits against 
Crtlliui, p. 296. 

Vol. 
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Vol. i. p, £0* RaiSiang, chap, i. v. 16 . is thus tranalal^,^ ^ For 
therein the justihcation of God by faith is revealed to faith> as it is 
Kvritten^ the just fay faith shall Jivef and the following in>te is added : 
* t l^ve given JDr. Doddridge^s translation of this clause, which 
aSbirds a clear sense to an obscure passage* Qu, from faith to 
faith,” that is, w^holly by faith,” — Locke; not so correct as Dod- 
dridge/ Does Mr. Belsham think a translation necessarily correct 
because it gives , a clear sense to what is obscure? It would be 
Strang indeed if a clear sense could^not be given to every passage 
in every book ; but the question is, whether tlmt is the sense of 
the author. ^ We\re, however, totally unable to attach even any 
clear meaning to the sentence that, * the justification by faith is 
revealed tp faith/ But besides many other objections to the 
translation, the words lx iricrr^tog lij ttiVtiv should not be dis- 
joined. Locke very rightly cites Roin.vi. li)> and £ Cor. iii. Id, 
us instances of St, Paul using the same figure of speech — and 
Schoetgenius (Hor. lleb. ad loc.) declares it is a common He- 
braism, and cites Psalm Ixxxiv. 7* as an example* Mr. Belsham 
has proceeded, in the note on this passage, to fix, by his own 
strange method of interpretation, a charge of misquotation or 
misinterpretation of scripture on the y\poslle, w ho, in mentioning 
the benefits of faith, refers to a passage in the Old Testament, 
in which the blessings of faith are also extolled. The passage is 
said by some to be taken from Ilabbakuk, ii. 4. by others from 
l^vit. xviii. and the w^rnls are, 6 Be hlKcuog U TrlcrTseog fyjVsrai. 
This Mr, Belsham construes, ^ He who is justified by faith shall 
live (vol. i. p. £8.) and then complacently remarks, that this is one 
of mfmy instances of the loose manner in which the w riters of the 
New Testament cite the Old, as, in the original passage, there is no 
reference to the doctrine of justification. Pity, that in his eager- 
ness to inculpate St. Paul on every possible occasion, he did not re- 
member what Micha’elis (a critic, oijc \fould think, sufficiently 
liberal even for Mr. Belsham*) says of this very passage, viz. that in 
many cases the commentators have created difficulties where in 
reality there are none, by attempting to discover in passages to 
which the apostles'" have alluded, a meaning perhaps not ascribed to 
them by the apostles them^elves. Tom. i. p. £l£. 

On tbe^well known passage Rom. iii. £4. Mr. Bekham says 
that no support can be gained for the uiiscriptural doctrine of the 
atonement from it, unless ^ we receive as the genuine text a 
reading which is wanting in some of the best copies, and which is 
unwarranted by any similar^'pliraseology in the New Testament/ — 
He alludes to the words Trlssoog. We w^onder at his ven- 

turing on an assertion to w Inch so common a book as Griesbach af 
once affords the most decided contradiction. So^ far from the pas- 
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sage being rejected by some of the best MSS., it is in every MS. 
good and bad, except the Alexandrine. Tliat tbp word rr^g indeed 
is omitted by several good MSS.iis true, and Griesbach on the 
whole k inclintd to reject it, but we repeat that the words 8id 
islfTtmg or hi itl^rrscog exist in every known MS; of the New Tes- 
tament good or bad, except the Alexandrine. • Which party then 
acts most reasonabi}’, llie Orthodox in retaining words So sup- 
ported, or the Unitarians in rejecting them on the authorkj of one 
MS., it is not very diffic^ult to decide. . 

The fourth section of Mr, Belsliam’s comirt^ntary on this epistle 
(chap, V. 12, to the end) is a ciiriotis one. The passage to 
which it relates contains St. Paul’s coi^trast of the effects of the 
fall with the effects of Christ’s death ; and the first two sen- 
tences of Mr. Belsham’s remarks on it are as follows: * He 
(the Apostle) slates that all mankind are treated as sinners and 
suffered death in consequence of the sin of Adam. The Apostle 
here (v. 12) assumes and reasons on the account of the fall con- 
tained in the book of Genesis as an Jmtorical jhet.* We rccommefid 
both these sentences to the attentive consideration of the Unitarian* 
Mr. Belshani afterw'ards tells us, ^ that the Apostle does not say 
he was inspired to assert the literal truth of the Mosaic history of 
the fall, and probably knew no more of it than we do ; that per- 
haps he argued cjr cottccsso, upon the supposition of the fact, &c.’ 
But all this wretched trifling <{ocs not shake the force of Mr. Bel- 
sham’s tw’O admissions — the one that St. Paid asserts that we aie 
treated as sinners in consequence of the sin of Adam, — the other, 
that he reasons on the fall as on an historic-fact. How’ un\^illing)y 
these concessions wcie w rung from Mr. Belshain, may be judged 
from the tone of the wiiole of this section, in which, as it wer^ to 
revenge himself on St. Paul, lie treats the Aprfetlc with even more 
than ordinary disrespect. * His reasoiwng is so bad that iu defect 
need no tbe pointed out.’ * He has iiiti odiiccd a confusion of ideas 
which make it difliciilt to uniavel tli6 sense.’ ' it is doubtful whe- 
ther his argumeirt proves any thuig.’ ^ It is precarious, and not 
available as an argument, but only* as an lllu^ration.’ After all 
this, Mr. Belsham condescendingly proceeds to sliow how this mi- 
serable argument ought to have been stated. ‘ If the Apostle had 
expressed himself in the clear distinct manner of a eorrcjct wt'iler, 
it would liave been in some such manner as tliis;’ and again: 

‘ Had the Apostle been a correct writer, the antithesis would nave 
stood in this form,’ We almost doubk whether human nature fpvet 
produced an instance of vanity, so conternpfible. This man,* 
who can scarcely see through the haze of his own ideas, whose 
definitions in metaphysics have been a perpetual laughiug-stdck for 
their indefiniteness; and who hardly writes one page without 

VOL. XXX, NO. i.ix. i. . < onliadicling 
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conti adiciing that which precedes it, ventures to correct an apostle, 
to teach him how tp state bis arguments, and to expo'se their fallacy ! 
This may excite our indi^natidu for the moment, but thesoberei 
feeling to whic*h it gives rise is pity for the uiihap{^j^ slate of mind 
which can produce such thoughts ; and the lesson which it teaches 
is 05 ie of humility. •Here is the result of the spirit of self-will and 
self-sufficiency in religion — give it time and space enough. — It 
has already taught its votary to deny the authority and despise 
the reasonings of the very men comiiiissiptied by God to dissemU 
nate the truth. — It, has already assumed that their knowledge may 
be false, their reasoning fallacious, and their belief wrong. — What 
shall be the end of these things? What m\i/ be the end of this 
widely spread spirit, as far as worldly interests are cohccrned, 
He oftly knows who coiilroiils llie^ operations of evil as he sees fit, 
or allows them to work out their own destruction in the ruin of 
much that is fair, and lovely and ainiable, for purposes of which 
even here we may partly understand the wisdom and the good- 
ness. But the present effects of this spirit on those who are under 
its domination, the pride, the unlovely vanity and the darker passions 
which follow in its train, these are clearly to be understood by all 
wdio will understand ; and they must at once excite the warmest pity 
for tlie condition of those who suffer under their operation, and the 
most lively dread, lest our condition should resemble tlieirs, 

^rhere is another passage in the eighth chapter {20, 27, vol. i. 
p- 1790 which deserves notice on account of the shifts employed to 
affix anything like iiieaiiing to the Unitarian hypothesis. In the pre- 
ceding^yeraes the Apostle, having noticed ihe future redemption of 
the body, says, that we do not yet possess it, but hope, i. e. patiently 
wait for it. Then follow' the w'cll known words, ^ila-avroog hs xalr® 
'TTveviJt^oL, 8cc. Mr. B^lshani translates the commencement of this pas- 
sage, * Furthermore this spirit helps our inlirqjilies, &c/ and says that 
the spirit here intended is that ^irit just described, of hope, patience 
and resignation, wliicli are tiie leading virtues of tlie Christian 
character. ♦But the words to Trveuju.ot assuredly are not i his spirit 
but the spirit, nor 4»ad the Apostle been describing any part of the 
Christian character, but merely saying that \ve look forward to 
tlie redemption of the body. We doubt, indeed, whether the words 
TO ctwbear the meaning here ascribed to them. It is true 

that a notorious divine, Mr. Sydney Smilb, tells us in the invalu- 
able sermons which w'e had tfie pleasure of reviewing some years 
ago, that ' the fruits of the jqiirir mean ‘ ihe fruits of the Christian 
spirit.* SclileusneV, we know, las also given this meaning to th^ 
W'ord {in voce,^ ^0.); but whoever will examine the passages ad- 
duced, will find that they are all not only susceptible of another 
sense, but cannot bear that which he ascribes to them, without de- 

^ stroying 
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stroyiiig the tli^tiing and spirit of the passages in which they occur. 
But let us see to what good purpose Mr. BeMiam uses the tnis- 
translatiofi of thp words TtvsvfjLet* He tells us that the Apostle 
hp*e, * by a figure not unusual with him, personifies the Christinb 
virtues, and represents them as interceding with God, for those 
who are at a loss to know what to ask themselves ; thus ih^ SJiirit 
is said to help <»ur infirmities!^ Mr. Belsham’s division of a man’s 
aflfections and virtues from hiinsetf is barely intelligibie ;♦ and we 
are wholly unable to conceive, why our-purified ajpTections should be 
said to intercede fbr lis, and that with unutterable groans. The far- 
ther however we go, .tlie more obscure does the meaning become ; 
for ill t^e next verse it is said that ^ God knows the inind’ (or, 
as Mr. Beisham explains it, the* temper and disposition ot^nind) 
* of the spirit, i, e. of our [nirified affections.’ Here irideccns per- 
sonification ! Not only are the affections of our mind made a dis-^ 
tihet object from the mind, but a separate and distinct inind*is at- 
tributed to them. Mr. Bolsluun assures us in liis note (hat the 
expressions are very intelligible; but we cannot pretend to undhr-^ 
stand what is meant by God’s knowing the disposition of mind of 
the spirit of Christianity. '* 

Vol. ii. p. 117 . Mr. Beisham exhibits a strange specimen of 
ignorance or wilftilness. The passage is 1 Corinth, vi. 14. * And 
God hath both raised up the Lord, and will also raise up us 
his own power,* The last words Mr. Beisham translates by the. 
same power^ in order to show that the rcsiir?eclion of Christ W’as 
exactly similar to that of any other man. The Greek words are 
autov. A schoolboy would have told liinfliow to 

construe them. 

*Vol. ii. p. 197- It may be woilli while, to notice the well 
known passage, (1 Cor. x. 9 .) not for the purpose of discussing a 
point on which there i«> nei^lhcr doubt 1 * 01 ' difficiilly, but tuiflustratc 
the manner in which the Unitarian commenlators conceal the truth, 
and resort to fresh evasion as soon as they are driven out of their 
last hiding-place. The question is fust, whether the reading should 
be Kipm or Xpterrov. Now whenever there Is even a tolerable 
agreetnent of authorities in favour of au Unitarian reading, Mr. 
Beisham raises the sound of triiimjdi, and continues it ad nau- 
seam. Why has he not here then tlie candour to confess that 
almost every authority is against him? that only two MSS. sup- 
port his reading.^ and that, as ^Archbisliop Magee pointed out 
to him, Erasmus, Locke, Rosenmiillei, thi(*o favourite names» 
with his party, are against him, ifs arc also Mill, W^olf and VPhit- 
by? With regard to Griesbach, tlieie is some strange conduct 
on Mr. Belsham’s part. In the note on the passage in the Im- 
proved Version it is said, that tbougli he retains Xpurrlv in the 

ti *2 * text, 
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text, he marks it ‘ so as lo denote Kupwv to be, in his opinion, 
the preferable reading/ Now the slightest exaniinration will show 
that this is one of the readings^'juclged by Griesbach to be ' iilte- 
liori examine digna,' but still ‘ receptai inferior/ How then came 
the editors of the Improved Version to say that Griesbacb jiidged 
it pfeferahle to that reading? Mr. Belshain, though manifestly 
now iiot venturing to repeat the assertion in the same broad way, 
and oiilyrstating tliat * Griesbach marks the reading Kvpiov as of high 
authority,''*^ neither acknowledges nor apologizes for the unfairness 
of the former statement. Again, Mr. Belshum in his ‘ Calm Inquiry’ 
slated that Kupiov was the reading of the Syriac version; by which 
any one would naturally iiaderstand ' the Peshito or early Syriac ; 
while the fac t is, that it is a marginal reading only of the later ver- 
sion. %Ir. Belsham has, indeed, tacitly retracted this fallacious 
statement in the work before us, but he does not apologize for it. 
Can i^ be said, that any of these proceedings are characterized by 
that openness and candour which should attend every controvei- 

siadist ? . . ^ , , . , ■ 1 

We must ftext notice the tergiversations employed in the expla- 
nation of the text, The words are iH7rst§<x^u)f/*sv rov 

Hui rtveg auraiv sicslga(Tuv. That after the last verb, s7Fsi§ci(rav, 
the word aurov is to be understood, no one can doubt; but to esta- 
blish beyond contradiction that the subject of the second member 
of the sentence is the same as that of the first, the w ord xai is iutix)- 
duced. The Unitarians themselves admit this beyond question, as 
their wish to read Kvgiov for Xg^rrov and their translalicjn of the 
text onChe admission of that reading, show' : ‘ Neither let us tempt 
the Lord as some of them also tried him/ L V. But as they can- 
not, even to their own satisfaction, establish that reading, they tell 
us from New’comc that ‘ if wo read Xpicrrov, the sense is, ‘ nor let 
us temfl^t, try, piove, provoke Christ iiow,^as some of them did 
God at that time,’ renouncing^ the very principle of interpretation 
on which they coustrueted their translation, and omitting the word 
jtai in order io cover their equivocating explanation. Such were the 
views of Mr. Belsham when he edited the Improved Version.f But 
at last, meliora doctus, he gives up this wretched evasion of the 
meaning of the text, and tells us plainly that our construction is cor- 
recti by saying, * if Xpicrrov, Christ, which is the reading of the re- 

^ ^ “ —— - ^ ' 

* Mr. Belsham never stales how far (iriesliach’s approbation of a reading favourable 
to his views extends. In Eph. i. 11. ic iv. ‘jO. lie has practised precisely' the same piece 
^of dtshoiicsl y as in the ptfssage before us. Griesbacli in such case prefers thj received 
heading.— Mr. Belsham omits the mention ^ this fact, and states that Griesbach gives 
other readings * as of high aiithoritv/ 

♦ We are not so fortunate us lo possess more than one edition of the Improved 
Version, viz. tt»e fourth, printed in 1817. We mention this lest any of the preceding 
editions sliould contain different interpretations. 

ceived 
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ceivcd text, he i 3 Ptained,it signifies the auohtted ProphH,^i\i^ applies 
both to Moses and to Clirist; ^idc Grotiiis and*Creiiius in toco.’^ 
So forced a coijstrnction could oifly derive any probability^ and 
that a very slender one, from the most ample testimony of the 
use of XpKrrh as applied descriptively to Moses, What says Crel- 
liits then ? He adduces one passage from Ffabbakuk; whertP he 
chiisesto assume the existence of such application, and where even 
Roseiimiiller does not think liis ititerpretalioii viorth eilher refuta- 
tion or notice. But w« have noticed, this alh. ration of Mr. BeJ- 
sham's opinion for another reason. Positivofy denying the truth of 
our interpretation ai|d rejecting its principle, in f8!7 he confi- 
dently proposes his own; and in ^till denying our interpreta- 

tion, he admits the principle, apd yet with equal confidence pro- 
poses a fresh interpretation totally at vaiiance wifh liis form?r one, 
and does not cvi n deem that worthy of notice. The happy slate of 
clear and iinliesilating certainty in the IJnituriati opinions ia well 
illustrated by this one instance out of hundreds. 

Vol, ii. p. IG. Mr. Belsham here proves that St. Paul’s vision 
(2 Cor. xii. 4.) was not a real fact, because there is no\uch place as 
heaven, ‘ This,’ says he, ‘ was supposed to bn above the region 
of the clouds and stars : but llie discoveries of modern philosophy, 
respecting the true structure of the universe, have put an end to 
sucli^ puerile conceits.’ This information is repealed in a variety of 
[daces through the whole work.^l' Whal <liscoverics have been made 
in modern philosophy bc}ond the region of ilhe stars w^e have not 
yet learned; but we rather imagine that Sir Williain Ilerschel 
would have heard with no liule surprize that, while he w aw survey- 
ing the Via l/actca, he \Vas establishing beyomi contiadiction, that 
there is no such place asi^ieaven. 

Vol. iii. p. GG. Gal. iii. iG. lie sailli not, and to seeds, as of 
many ; but as of onejaiul to ihy seed, •winch is Chiisl.’) Mr. Bel- 
sham’s charge against St. Paul l\y hail reasoning in this passage 
is, as usual, imjitst. The apostle’s object is to show that the Gen- 
tileij w ould be justified by faith jn Christ, and to* this end he 


• Wc observe that Archbishop IMngec (on the Atoiieiucnt, vol. ii. p. 691) atiribates 
this explanation to a certain Mr, Thomas Siinpsun> as quoted by pr. Lant Carpentei. 
Wc have not seen cither Mr. Simjisou’s or Dr. Carpenter’s productions, but if is obvious, 
Ibat these fellow-labourers arc ignorant that the credit of this ingenious exjdauation is 
due to their own Crellius. 

t For example, in the note on Epli. iv. 10. (* lie ascended op far .ihoye all bcaveps,’) 
Mr. Hclsiiani says, ‘ an allusion no doubt to our Lord’s ascension in ihc air, but os the 
fact cannot be true in a literal and local sense, tktrt being vfi mch concentric $ph€res 
ihc Jewish philoxophif snppm J, the true inAiniug must be, &c.’ The apostle, it appears 
then, did not Know liis own meaiting. Ife alludes, il seeing, beyond <ioubt, to the fai t 
pf our Lord*!* \i^ihk .isciMisioii, hul as (hat fact is no fact.^tlieu* heim:; no such place as 
heaven, some otliei mtauing must he found than that \>lneh the wiitCr, 1‘roni his igno- 
rance, assigned to ihia pa&jvige. 

o 3 ullcaes 
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alleges the promise of God to the seed of Abraham, and obsc ws# 
that this urns not a^genera! promise to all his offspring, ,'whedier by 
Isaac or Ishioael, but to one distinct branch of it, and that that 
branch was Christ ; not, as Bishop Kidder observes, meaning the 
person of Christ only, but his mystical body the church, tlmt is 
to say, all believers hi him whether Jews or Gentiles. As to the 
verbal inaccuracy with which Mr. Belsham charges the apostle in 
using smh as a singular word in Hebrew, the examples which 
Bishop Kidder has produced are (}uite sufficient to justify him, and 
above all the very remarkable extract from Matnionides, which 
contains an argument precil^ely analogous to that of St. Paul, bpilt 
entirely on the singular sense of the word seed. 

Vol. Hi. p. \ 62 , (Epli. i. 9, 10, ‘Having made known unto 
us the^'myslery of his will — That iii the dispensation of tlie fulness 
of times he might gather together in one all things in Christ, both 
which i” heaven, and which are on earth.’) In this well known 
passage Mr. Belsham is, if possible, more than usually dogmatical, 
and, it is needless to say, more than usually wrong. He asserts, 
that in St. Paiirs writings the word mj^sfen/ never signifies ‘ some 
obscure doctrine still imperfectly known,’ but always ‘ a truth or 
fact which, having been uiiknowii in former ages, is now distinctly 
revealed ;* and that, ‘ in this epistlp and that lo the Colossians, it 
unifomiy signifies the call of the Gentiles.’ We do not suspect 
Mr. Belsliam of such a critical knowledge of the apostle’s writings, 
as to be aware w hetjier his assertions are correct or not ; but it 
really is not too innch to expect that when the passages are copied 
and placed before him, he should tgke the trouble to read them, 
Now Schleusner ilistinctly attributes w^ord jawcrrij^iov the 

sense which Mr. Belsham says it lieveajiears in St, Paul’s wri- 
tings, and quotes nuntberless passages in which it has not that meaii'? 
ing to w4iich Mr. Belsliam would restrict it^, What sense would 
Mr, Belsham elicit, for instance, from I Cor. xiii. £,(‘and though 
I should understand all mysteries’) if mysteries meant ‘ doctrines now 
revealed to all the world;’ of/ronri Cor. xiv. 2. {‘ he speaketh 
mysteries’) if the same sense be given to the word ? What, again, 
would be the meaning of the passage 2 Thess. ii. 7. for the 

mystery of iniquity doth already work,’) on this supposition? Buf 
Mr, Belsham further asserts, that in the epistles to the Ephesians 
^nd Colossians, the word is always used in a still more restricted 
sense, namely, as designating the call of the Gentiles. We should 
be glad to know how he explains ICpIi. v. 32. ‘ This is a great 
mystery, but I speak concerningfChiist and the church.* His 
own exposition is, ‘ You may think the doctrine is strange, but 
r assure you that it Cs true!’ (Vol. iii. p. 170.) After this it is 
almost neediest to remark, that there is no reason for attributr 
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ing the i»easc Iu5 mentions to all the paf^nges where the word 
occurs ill the ColossiQiit* The remainder of his note is not loss 
.curious than the part which \ve diave examined : but we have 
neither rooqi ohr inclination to dwell on his assurance^ that the 
^erms heaven aild earth signify nothing more than Jew and Gentile ! 

Vol. hi. p. 423. The Speinian explanation of Col. i. 16-^21, 
seems to iinile every possible degree of perverseness and objsnr*- 
dity. There is a wellrknown argument oF Bishop Pearson on the 
subject, of such singular acuteness and closqiiess as to rc^niblc 
mathematical demonstration. . This ‘is not even noticed either ip 
the Improved Version or Mr. Be}sham’s present work. Tlie 
words of the passage are thus translated — ‘ For in him were cre- 
ated alt things in the heavens and \|pon Uie earth, the visible and 
tlie invisible.’ Of course ^ things in the heavens and ^ipon the 
earth,’ as ustnil, designate the Jews and Gentiles; but w'e may defy 
all onr reader’s ingenuity to divine how the words ‘ visible and in- 
visible’ are made to express this meaning. We give it in Mr. 
Belsham’s words — The Gentiles were invisible because they ‘ Jiad 
no external badge of communion with God’! Mr. Belshaiii’s 
singular attachment to figures appears to lead him to a very fre- 
quent use of the figure called nonsense. But on the sup^M>sitioii 
that Jews and Gentiles are here designated, and that by xtI^cd is re- 
presented, as Mr. Belsliain says, ^ a glorious and happy change,’ 
,we should much wish to be informed what sense is to be affixed U> 
4he passage. Hie Apostle decidedly says T^%ravTu xa ev xolj Spotvois 
uoc) Ta Itt* TYi^ yfjs, thus expressing the universality of the 
Call even Mr. Belsham mean to say tliatvi// Jews and (j/i Gen- 
tiles experience the gl«|^iis change of which he speaks? But, 
further, the verb used i&ln a past tense, extMyi, aiul Mr. Belsham 
construes it ^ zeere created,’ thougli he very qftietly adopts the prer 
sent form in his parigihiase. Again, wve must ask if even he caiihp 
absurd enough to suppose, that the Apostle spoke of all Jews and 
all Gentiles as having been siibjcclcd to ^ a glorious and happy 
change under tlie new disficiisation’ at the time he»wTote ; wheq 
most of die Jews liad rejected itj and most ,of the Gcnlilcs had 
never heard of it? In fact, Mr. Belsham contradicts himself iu the 
grossest tiiaiiiier on this point; for in his first note on the subject 
he makes the new creation, or, as he calls it, the new modelling of 
mankind, depend on their profession of Christianity. * All things 
are created in him; i. c, all arc new modelled under tin? QbriaUaii 
disfiensatioii, or by the profession of ^^hristianiti/,* Does lie j^an 
that all tlie Jews and all the Gentiles had pVofessed Chrislianity 
when the Papistic to the Colossians was written? Yet, unless he is 
prepared to maintain this assertion, or to disregard the most com- 
plete sell-conliacliction, ail his aigutiienls fall to the ground at on< e. 

Wi 
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We mmt observe that Mr. Beisliahi in this note quotes five pas« 
sages, Rout. xvi. 7, B; 2 Cor. v. 17; and Gal;, vi. 15, to show 
that when Ir, followed by Xp*<r#<», or its 85^nonyfnes, is used, a pro- 
fession of Oiristianity, followed hy such a moral eiiange as may be 
oaHed a new creation, k intended; but of these five passives, four 
have no reference totally moral change, or any change whatever, as 
produced by a belief in Christianity; and in the fifth, Cor. v* 
J7.) tha,t meaning is only introduced by the words This 

introduction of passages merely for show, is dishonest, and cahiiOt 
be sufficiently re)>robstted. Mr. Belsham observes in the improved 
Version, and in the next note in this work, that no creation of natu- 
ral objects by Christ can be intended here, as the Apostle does not 
say that ^ the heavens and earth were created by him, but things in 
heaven and earth;’ while ‘die formation of the heavens and eOrth is 
miiformly ascribed to the miprenie Being.’ Now, though Bkkop 
Pearsjon and others have clearly shown that the words heaven and 
earthy when used as to the creation, have the same signification os 
* the world and all things in it,’ we willingly relinquish that argtiirient, 
as Mr. Belslmm seems for once to admit an intelligible principle of 
reasoning, namely, that if similar expressions as to the creatioti by 
God, and that by Christ, are found to occur, it will be right to as- 
cribe actual creation to Christ. We w ill, therefore, just mention to 
him, that he has forgotten how often in the Bible the creation of 
‘ all things in heaven and earth’ is ascribed to God. — Exod. xx. 
1 1 ; Acts xvii. 24. ft appears, therefore, that God is said fre- 
quently to have created all things in heaven and earth, and that 
here th^> same expression is used of Christ. The premises Mr. 
Belsham cannot deny — will he deny ihq^^ioiis conclusion ? But, 
says Mr. Belsham, the Apostle does ii6MUention either animate 
or. inanimate beingS, but merely slates of things, thrones, &c. 
which me only orders or runks of being, , It must be a singular 
obliquity of intellect which could lead any man to argue, that 
Christ did not create all beings and things, biiman and divine, pre- 
cisely because be is said to have created ail < orders and ranks or 
conditions of being.’ Let us look, however, at the vibole sen- 
tence in Connection, and at Mr. Belsham’s explanation of it. ‘ By 
him,* says the Apostle, ‘ w^ere all things created in heaven^ and 
in earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones, or doinimons, or 
principalities, or powders, all were created by him, and for him, 
for he is before all things, and by him all things consist.’ This 
means, says Mi\ Belsham, ‘•tliat all things were new'-modelled 
by the profession oV Christianityj both amongst Jews and Gen- 


* leaner has bliown hi the ftiust satisfactory imnnvr. that has here the tacan* 

ing u^Krautioti, Iiulml tills is abundantly clear from Schlcusncr. 

tiles, 
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tiles^ among those who had a badge of rdUition iD God, and iho^e 
who had none;’ that ^aU apostles and etangelfsts receive their 
commissiofis froin him that ^ be* is die meditim uf liie now diapeu* 
sation of the renovation of tlie moral world;" that ^ alt ifatogs were 
made tp be governed by, and reward his suiWiRga^ 

by the imapeakable delight which he feels af llavitig been honouicd 
as the medium of acconiplisliing. God's purposes/ and that ^ tlie 
Jewish and Genlile church are united by him !’ wojujd ask^ 
whether there is any verine in the New ,Tesian>,ent of wMeb >tliits 
may not be product as an explanation^ with the same reason ns of 
the verse before us ? Let any one, aftef reading it, •look at the 
plain translation of the passage in our 'iN^rsioii, presenting a dear 
and lucid sense, supported by the natural construction and mean- 
iiig of the words, by the ancient fathers, ^d by every rational com- 
meiitator in modern times, and he wi)P then be able to decide 
whether there may not be something ^ more remote from^ the 
Apostle’s meaning than that interpretation/ however strongly 
Mr* Belsham may be inclined to deny it. * 

VoK iv. p. 19<i. In 1 Tim. ii. 15, where the Apestle shows 
the superiority of man to woman, by referring to the Mosaic his- 
tory of the creation of both, Mr. Belshain takes occasion to repro- 
bate the A|K)stle, not only for his arguments, but for his illiberality* 

' His argument is of no great weight ; and the degrading subjection 
of the female sex, common in the East, which the Apostle seems to 
favour, is neither consistent with wisdom, wijh justice, nor with 
llie liberal sprint oj modern times* If the pleasure of finding fault 
with an Apostle were not too great to be rel^iounced, Mr. BeJsham 
might just be reminded/|^t St. Paul, least of all, deserves to be 
blamed for any undue Wpressioii of the female sex. It h he 
who talks of the believing wife converting tht unbelieving hus^ 
band; who praises the J'aith of the female converts; wlio» extols 
Lais and Eunice, as haviifg laid the foundation of the faith of 
Timothy ; who wislies the elder widows to be employed in lire 
service of the church! At the end of his note, Mr. Bekbam 
resolves to break a lance with the" Apostle, ^d exhibit, in the 
shape of an argument of his owm, how' very poor a reasoiier, in 
comparison wdth the moderns, St. Paul w^as. Even admitting, 
says he; the literal interpretation of the Mosaic account of the 
creatt6ii> ^ the Apostle’s argument would be very precarious* If 
the priority uf Adam’s creation proves his superiority to Eve, 
priotit^y of the creation of the brutes* would prove their supm'iiK 
I ity to Adam.’ We would beg just to hint, that "the Apostle tnw in * 
view a circumslauce which (strange to say) has escaped the superior 
acuteness uf his antagonist. The w riter of tke history of the cre- 
ation (' commonly called the Mosaic/ as Mr. Belsharn says) men- 
tions 
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tiorw tlittl Eve vi^s formed oirfof Adam^ and was therefore the de- 
rif^ athd kiferbr being; but we never heard that Adam was 
Ibi^med out of die brutes- • * . ^ 

Vol. iv. p. £48* The extraordinary hole berets on die old 
jii^ oflhe Angels- Belsham has told us just above (iti. p . 4*^70 

dbat angel denoted ^tiy instrument of Providence^ ^ and that the 
Archangel mentioned as sounding the trumpet on the day of judg-- 
ment ris only^ ' the principal officer for the occasion/ or; * as we 
say, principal herald at arms, &c/ and here he delivers a vtoieot 
tirade against ail pei%ons who profess to know any thing about angels, 
^ of wdiOse existence even we have no certain iiiformatton^wlio, 
if diey exist at all, in all probability know as little of what is pass-- 
tng b ^k^dimifUitive planet as we know of them.’ W e trust that in 
Btiilsbain’s next perforniatice he will be so kind as to inform us 
what diameter will entmi a planet to the notice of the angels. 
In the mean time, as it cannot be quite unknown to Mr. Belsham 
that God sent a lleing into this diminutive planet, whom even he 
allows to be exalted now beyond any created being, we shall ven- 
ture to beheve that it is not altogether impossible that the angels, 
his servants and ministers, ^ may kium^ something about and even 
have some concern with this diminutive world and its inhabitants.* 
TTie remainder of the note is even yet more strange. Mr. Belslmu 
confesses that every commentator differs from him and believes the 
Apostle to refer to a superior class of beings ; even his favourite 
authorities desert him, as he fairly informs us~‘ Crasnuis, Gro- 
tills, Crelliiis, Schlichtingius, Whitby, Henson, Newcome, Wake- 
field, <Rosennniller, &c. — Dr. Priestley lniiiself(proh ! nefas) swims 
with the stream.’ But all this doe^^pbt move Mr. Belsham. 
Regardless of the only sensible arguWnt in his own book, viz. 
^Iiat the true sense of the passage could not possibly escape every 
interpreter, ancient and modern, he accounts for * the great and 
universal* mistake by quietly saying that the early commentatotii 
thought * Christ a great Superangelic Being, and therefore naturally 
enough imtigined that the Apostle referred to Angels/ while ^ those 
critics of niodern^days, who entertain more correct notions of the 
person of Ciirist (modest Mr. Belsham !) easily discern* the aupe-r 
rtority of his explanation. 

Vol. iv. p- S37* Tim. iii. Ifi. Mr. Belsham rejects tlie 
in this passage, (all Scripture is given of God mtd is proliiabie, 
&c.) though found in every MS. in existence, except one; and that 
not one of the better class. Let it be remembered that Griesbacl^ 
gives the readings of near SOO MSS-, and little more null be wanted 
to fix Mr.Belsiiam’s character as a biblical critic. But be says that 
if x«i is inserted, thc‘ Apostle does not define what Scripture is in- 
vspired, and ^ that it is hard to believe he could make so palpably 

erroncou!: 
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erroaeou# a 4eclaratioii’ a$ that all ilia bootn^Qf tba OM Teatatnanl 
were . Will it he believed that i» the vary .ver#^ before^ St. J*ml 
praises Timothy for being instructed^ the and that 

there Mr# BelabaiDi instead of camplainingiofibe tudefinUefiesa of 
the pbm^ gives ns a Jong note from DijAiestleyi expluinii:^ it 
of* tl>e Jewish Scriptures’ in general? Ittid 

yg«/trff>etTet in y. do not refer to the same books^ wo c^aiKteive 
that no man in his senses could assert^ for the whole of }#ia 
unconnected with any ibipg pieceding, eifcept words 

V. It is therefore much to be feared that St. TeuI wm 
so palpably wr^ as to assert that the Jewish Scriptures gene- 
rallg were inspired by God.* Mr. Bel^ham however insists that 
the ^postle only intended the Prophetic writings, wbio^ ^ if 
genuintf arc unquestionably inspired.’ M' genuine! Is^.tbo next 
step towards .Deism to be the reiectioil^f prophecy? We wish 
Mr. Beishatn, or some one capable of it, would speak out, fof we 
are amazed at this insinuation, and really have no conception, of 
the circumstances which can have raised, even in an Unitarian mnd^ 
any doubt as to the genuineness of the prophetic writings. We ob- 
serve, indeed, through the whole of the work, a stmiig tendency to 
doubt the truth of many parts of the Old Testament. But to pro- 
ceed. — Why does Mr. Belsham restrict the Apostle’s term to the 
prophetic writings? Only because in verse 1.^ it is said that the 
* Scriptures could make wise unto salvation through faitli in Christ 
Jesus,’ or, as Mr. Belsham says, because they contained proofs of 
die divine mission of Christ. I1ie five books *of Moses, and the 
whole system of the Jewish Jaw, with the prophecies and premises 
which they contain, thoii^l^f equal importance in establishing the 
nature and character of (^rist, are omitted for the best Unitarian 
feasons. • 

Mr. Belsham’s expI|mation of the Epistle to the Hcbiews is 
the master-piece of all hiS works as a theological critic. His 
object is to negative his author’s sense, and to prove that he docs 
not mean what he asserts that be does. One great«aiin of the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, as it would appear from 
his own statements, is to institute a comparison between Christ in 
bis character as a High Priest and those under the Levitical law. 
Mr. Belsham assures us (pp. „496 and 647) that Christ was no more 
a high priest than be was a husbandman, and that it is only in a loose 
and figurative sense that he can be said to be a priest at all I Tills 
poiiit being settled, we are a Kttle surprized to find (p. 55%) th^t 
Christ had various ceremonial sins, which required expiation, in order * 
to his becoming a real high priest. We are therefore to uiiitersland 


* See also Dr. Blumra'lil's Disscrtalion, p. 
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thatChrist is only fi^ratively called a priest, but that be was ^ictu- 
ally piit^ified from ids ceremomal detilements in order to become so. 
Tmts he‘was not a prieSt litfe yet he was a priest, a statement 
li^fch may be very intelligible to^Mi*. Belsham, )>txt We do not iin- 
ilerst£itid one word This strange bluiickring and alternating 

'between figure anUl^t runs through die whole of the comineti- 
tary ; and while one verse is explained on the hypothesis of the 
reality, of Christ’s priesthood, the next \ve are told is utterly non- 
sensical, if that priesthood is not understood in a figurative sense. 
He tells us (p. 556) that the majority of commentators having 
understood if I a literal, what was intended in a symbolical sense, 
haVe run into the most unaccountable and unintelligible, not to aoy 
doctrines concerning the priesthood of Christ, &c.; and a 
little farther (p. 574), he, says, that ‘ Christians, by interpreting lite- 
rally, what the author inlant figuratively, pervert his meaning, and 
on fjieir mistake erect a fabric of absurd and miscliievous opinions/ 
But in good truth the commentators have little reason to hope for 
•meity, when the Apostle meets with none — for the explanations 
which he nlfers of the various types of Christ in the ceremonies 
of the Old Testament incur Mr. Belsham’s decided reprobation. 
The following passage is only one out of many to the same pur- 
pose. 

f We have had repeated occasion to remark, in the course of this 
epistle, how frequently the writer rests his argument upon the ambi- 
guity of words, jand reasons from passages in the Old Testament, which, 
in their primary sense, bear no relation to the subject of his discourse. 
This of reasoning is evidently inconclusive, and in the present 

enlightened age is altogether discarded }|^ut it was admired and ap- 
proved in the age when this epistle was written, and was probably >\'ell 
adapted to the cri’de conceptions and to the inveterate prejudices of 
the siipple and illiterate Hebrews. 

* The paragraph, which we are now about “to consider, is a remark- 
able instance of that kind of kose, allegorical, and verbal reasoning to 
which i alluded. The design of the writer is sufficiently obvious; so 
likewise is riie weakness and inconclusiveness of his argument/ 

, Sometimes, indeed, M r. Belsham is so kind as to apologize for 
the Apostle’s reasoning, and tell us (p. 50B) that he is the more 
excusable for his fancies as to the allegorical meaning of the Old 
Testament, as the taste for allegorizing was not his particular error, 
but that of the time in which he lived. Nothing can be more 
amusing than the quiet and easy way in which Mr. Belsham as- 
sumes that the Apostle was a mere fanciful writer ; and that w'e 
are advanced to an era of light,*' when such folly could not be tole- 
rated. These assumptioNSf be it remembered, are wholly arbitrary ; 
Mr. Belsham docs riot believe what the literal sense of the Apostle’s 
w'ords would convey, therrfore they cannot admit any siKjli iiiter- 

pretaiioiL 
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pr^tatioii. But it is not mcrcl)' on th^ ad^ptsTtious of ihe Hebfov^ 
Scriptin'^ Uisut Mr. Belsbain assures us ths^C the /Ipostle’s meaning 
is not wbftti his words express. still .more positive on die 

subject (rf the sacrifice of Christ After telling us (p. 584) ll^t 
* tl^e blgod of Christ, that spotless victim, ^tends its p,utif}ring iu- 
fluet^e even to a voluntary act ;* * that tfl^lanctuary iit,,beav<^ 
(59'^), where our great High Priest officiates, w’as conseciT^ted by 
the blood of a far more excellent victim, that is of Christ hitu- 
self;* that (p. 597) ^ hedjcd a voluntary sacrifice for all ma^in^T 
and ^^tliat he is now gone into the celestial sanctuary as onr High 
Vr}esi to present his offered blood;’ Mr. Belsham assures us 
(p. 545) that instead 6f Christ being victim slain for the sins 
of the world, ^ as some strangely inuiiiiaiir/ all these e?^preiS^ians 
only mean that ^ Jesus is the sui^ty of the Gospel covenant, "^first 
because his mission is a proof and pledge of the Divine; ^p^crcy, 
and sjecondly because* his deatli w^as the seal of the Evaiigeljcal 
promise’! We w'oiild fain ask by what medium are yre to 
conimunicatc with persons who maintain such propositions, 
cause it appears perfectly evident that words must Ji>e entirely 
useless for that purpose, as they cannot possibly use them in tlie 
same sense that we do? Dying as a victim, witft them docs not 
mean what we undersland by the expression, but designates be- 
coming a surety and ratifying an agreement. In the same way, in 
p. 540, Mr. Belsham draws a long parallel botw^een the Levittcal 
sacrifices and that of Christ, stating that ( !) ' The great sacrifice 
of atonement required annual repetition — (2) The Levitical priest 
w'as obliged annually to offer a sacrifiee for himself — (J)The priest 
was mortal while ( 1) ‘ 'J^he one sacrifiee of Chiist is eqiiaf to all 
the sacrifices of tiie law, and consecrated himself and his foliowci^s 
once for all. (2) I'hc High Priest is perfect, He is immortal, 
and being at the right hand of God, He, is ever present in th® ceies* 
tial Holy of Holies, interceding, i. e. officiating, as a priest, in the 
most holy place, that the bcnefitsi*of his redemption extend to 
every believer tlu't)iigh everv age/ Yet, says Mr. Be|shani in Ute 
next sentence, ^ all the while this tileans nolliiiig more than that 
the Christian dispensation relieves those w ho obey it, from the yoke, 
ceremonies and sacrificesof the law*, tliat it requires nothing but the 
practice of virtue, and is intended to last for ever/ Again, even 
more strongly, (p. 5S3) Mr. Belsham tells us ‘ that the blood pf 
Christ purifies the conscience from dead works and from voluntary 
acts of sill, and tliut, being offered in the heavenly Sanctuary, it 
relea^d the Jew fioin the sin of ^renouncing ll/e old covenant, ob-* 
tained'^tlie pardon of the transgressor,’ &c. &c., and then adds, * 
that the writer nuiUij tneam is, that the Mosaic dispensation being 
ended by the death of Christ, all who believe are now’ released 
^ from 
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from the obligattoii of the ceremonial law/ Before we can argne 
to any purpose a party who make such ussertibns^ must 
miet on neutral ground, exehlng^ powers, and agree on the mean- 
ing of the terms we are to use* As things are, Mr. Belsham s 
mass ordoctrinai itcH^pii #ie Hebrews is perfectly incomprehen- 
siksie 10 the umnitiatH^I, after reading page upon page, in wfaich 
we are assured, in every varied form of expression, that Christ died 
as a victim, and offered up his Mood for mankind, we are assured 
(p. fin) that * such an idea never crossed; the mind of the writer,* 
who merely indulged his fancy by running a parallel between the 
Christian and Mosaic dispensations. 

Vol. if|v p. 550. ch. vii^»27. Mr. Belsham of course strongly in- 
sislapli/t^ old Socinian explanation of this passage, viz, that Ghrfet 
is h^fi^ rejf^rcsented as having offered a sacrifice for his owrt sins, 
as wda?,^ those of the people. But his argument rests on his 
nsuq[l arbitrary assumptions, viz. that sacrifices w'ere never intended 
to expiate moral (p. 552. note) but ceremonial offences, and 
ibat our Lord was ceremonially disqualified for becoming a priest, 
by not being of the house of Aaron, &c. and was therefore com-' 
pelled to consecrate himself for the priestly office by his ovrtt 
blood. Now the interpretation is wrong, and the argument is stHl 
more so. It is wholly untrue, that there were no sacrifices fof 
moral transgressions. In the first place, it is untrue that the 
sins described Heb. ix. 7. are, as Mr. Belsham says, tnercfly sins 
of ignorance, or involuntary transgressions. His own great au- 
thority, Schleusner, expressly reprehends Biel for making otyn^ 
V/MCTw^present only sins of ignorance : and he and many other 
writers show clearly, from an adduction of passages; that ayvoscu is 
used of sin in generate and that the LXX use it frequently to trans- 
late w^ords of the nfost positive meaning in Hebrew. Thus Psalm 
XXV. 7^ yum, and Genesis xxviii. 10. Dtvn^are translated by this 
word. Kosenitiiilier again, another fiivourite of Mr. Belsham, 
proves at length that uyvosoo '‘and njit? (the word it represents 1ri 
Heb. ix. 7i<from Levit. xvi.) extend to all sins not presumptuous, 
adding, that on the, day of expiation, atonement was made for all 
sins not liable to capital punishment. The first 1 3 verses of I.evi- 
ticus, ch. V. and the first 7 of ch. vi. expressly treat of the expiation 
for ‘ sins done wittingly and the latter, in particular, of the atone- 
ment for sins of lying, peijury, theft, fraud, and extortion. And 
yet in the face of all this, Mr. Belsham boldly asserts, that there 
was ‘no sacrifice made for moral transgressions.’ This assertion, 
•then, being falsified, let us look rt the whole passage, and not (he 
27ih verse alone, as Mr. Belsham, for obvious reasons, chooses 
to do. 

‘Such an High Priest became us, who is holy, harmless, iii^efiled, 

separate 
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serrate from $ianei*s, and ma<)e higb4*r than the Heavens, who iieedeth 
not daily, as those* high priests, to offer up sacrifice, . for his own 
sins, and then for the peoples; for this lie did oncti^ilhea htj offered up 
hrmself.’ , ,, » 

When we i^meiiiber that sacrifice was inorai trans^ 

gression, and that it is expressly stated, thlplastts was 
Or, as even Mr. Belshani we presume) says in p* MQ, 

^ free frdiii all sin, ceremonial and movai^ nothing can be 
obvious tlian tliat tiiero are here two points of contiast beWeeti 
the Leviticai priest and Christ. The first, that* Christ had no ain 
to be expiated, while the Leviticai priest was obliged, to atone for 
his own sill ; a subject' before insisted oji, in ch. iv. v, 3. 

The second, lliat the one sacrifice of Christ was 8ufficieiiil;tai||^ 
for the siii$ of the world, while thd Jewish sncnfices were 
peatecl. Liniborch has, indeed, stated, with great Iruih^fl^ilftt the 
pis of ike opposition in verse ^7, is between the one sacrifice of 
Christ and the rtMny of the Leviticai Jaw. * 

If we look to chap. ix. 7* to which Mr. Belsham refers as a rcr 
petition of this passage, and where the day of expiation is ex« 
pressly referred to, we find precisely the same opposition between 
the yearly sacrifices of the Jewish Priest and the'otie sacrifice of 
Christ — but no ambiguous expression as to any sacrifice for Christ's 
own sin. The Jewish priest is distinctly said to offer for his own* 
sins, but Christ, in order to ‘ pnrily the consciences of his servants 
from dead works.’ It is cleipr also that in this passage, the (27tb 
verse cannot be taken by itself, but must be coiistriied in coiiiietv 
tioii with the tliough Mr. Bclshain chooses to avoid aii^ such 
reference, as bis argument w ould at once fall to llie ground. Mr. 
Belsham farther assumes, that on the great annua) day of expiatioii 
at least, no other than ccremoniul offences were atoned for ; and, 
with Sykes, explains this passage as referring to that day. 31iere 
is an awkward phrase in tire original, viz. xotd" which Me. 

Belsham gets rid of by the following fiote, ^xad’ ^ju.e^«y, daily, from 
time to time, the \ford is indefinite and often used for ivne.’ (We 
piesufne Mr. Belsham meant to say,' the words ^re indefinite, and 
are often used to express larger intervals of time than a day.) *Tlie 
expression is used equivalent to xar’ evfourov (chap. x. I .) every year.’ 
A schoolboy would blush for Mr. Belsham— If he liad looked into 
so common a writer as Wolf, lie w’oiild have seen at once, * Phrasts 
nufKfnam alio sensu quim pro qmtidie adhibetur.' LxcefH Mr. 
Belsham and his friend indeed, all who explain the phrase in any 
other way than the common one, qpntend from John v. 4, that the 
word riTOLyit,ivi/\v may be understood. The fact how^ever is, that 
Maimouides expressly relates that the High IViest did offer sacri- 
fice every day, morning and evening, for bis owm sin, and there 
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can be little doubt, that this is the saciitice ^ for the Priest/ en- 
joined in Lcv« vi. 20, 

Vol, iv. p. We believe t|ie coronis of Mr* Belaham’s 

absurdities will be found in thi»^ note. Our headers ^^ill have 
observed that he has confidently contended for a figurative expla- 
f^tion of the v^botil' epistle; maintaining that the great pas- 
sage relative to Christas priesthood, from cliap. iv. 13 to chap* 
ix* 14. is merely a fanciful parallel between him and the Levi- 
tical priests; not with any intention of hinting that Christ was 
really a priest, but. to conciliate and please the Jews of that 
day, who had a taste for allegory! Mr. Belshain in conclusion 
inforins ms, that ail the .jvriter means is, that the Mosaic dis- 
being terminated by the death of Christ, believers are 
nsiflHd ftom the yoke of the kw, and are at liberty to worship 
Gad Without restraint, agreeably to the mild and liberal spirit of 
the Gospel.' We are told that Christ is superior to the high 
priests ordained by Moses — that his priesthood is of a higher 
nature and not by right of descent, as he was not even of the 
proper tril^e — that he is a minister of the true sanctuary — that 
lie entered into a holy place, of which the holy of holies was only 
a type — that the sacrifice he offered, was his own blood, which 
was more efficacious than that of bulls and goats — that he lives 
and acts as an eternal high priest at the right hand of God ; and 
after reading this, we are told that it only means that the Jewish 
system w^as ended and a new one jiegun ! Nothing which we 
could add would show the utter madness of such a plan of inter- 
pretation in a clearer light than the simple statement of it. — But , we 
must say one word on the difference in opinion as to the facts 
between Mr. Belsham and his musters Crcllius and Schlichtingius. 
In their commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, so far are they 
fromvffiinking that Christ’s heavenly priesthood is merely figura- 
tive, that they actually allow him to have ‘^been a priest on earth ; 
for (towards the end of the third chapter) they say, that the pvinci- 
pal part of his priestly office was performed in lieaven — apd in 
their recension of the Racov^ian Catechism, (in the Irenopolitan 
and Slauropolilan editions,) they openly confess that Christ acted, 
as a priest on earth, and especially on the cross. It may be curious 
to notice that, in the Racovian Catechism, previously to their re* 
cension of it, tjiis is flatly denied.* The question is the sanie in 
each edition, namely, * Was not Christ a priest before he ascended 
into heaven, and especially when on the cross 
» Answer in the* Racovian edition — 

‘ He was not.* 

Answer in tlie edition of CrelHus — 

‘ lie was.* 

♦ Sec tlie Gorman oiliiiou, llucov. ItJlV. 


Thus 
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Thus it appears that the Ami-Trinitarian party have at all times 
enjoyed the same happy degree of certainty and consistency, as they 
do under Mr. Bel^ham’s guidance. ^ 

We have now copied as many passages as seem necessary to give 
our readers some notion of the utter vvorlhles^ess of Mr. Belsbam^s 
annotations and explanations, and can say witli perfect sinceritj^ 
that we have not invidiously selected a few casual instances of 
error or temerity from a large mass of valuable matter. Indeed we 
are well aware, that, on this point, Mr. Belshani*will entirely agree 
with us, as we are fully persuaded that the very qualities, which 
render his work of no value in our eyes, are exactly thc^e^ yvhicli 
shed the greatest lustre on it in his. I'iid boundless cont^iyl^pid 
rejection of the authority of otliei; critics, and the equally 
less acquiescence ill his own ; the total disregard of all i^dilTOOn 
laws of criticism and explanation, v\hen affording a meanir^ con- 
trary to the dictates of (Unitarian) common sense and reason; «tbe 
bold, confident and unqualified assertions, the neglect of all adduc- 
tion of examples and authorities in favour of the new interpretation 
— these are the very qualities, we well know, which arelibsolately 
necessary, in Mr. Belshani s eyes, to constitute a good and liberal 
commentator; and we shall therefore do him no injustice, even in 
his own judgment, when we say ' sui nemo ipse tarn similis,^ as are 
Mr. Belsham's pages, in these respects, to one another. If indeed 
we went on to state that they arc all characterized by the same 
limitation of reading, and the same scarcity of oritical knowledge, 
we should hardly expect him to contradict us, as it is of the very 
essence of Unitarianism to depress the necessity for the acquiidtion 
of Scriptural learning, and to constitute a Pearson, and ‘ a plough- 
boy of sound understanding,' judges of equal authority in the in- 
terpretation of Scripture.— We have already staled, that 130 new 
arguments are adduced yi favour of the various hypotheses of the 
Unitarian party, respecting tfiose passages of Scripture which mili- 
tate most strongly against their creed — and that even the old rea- 
sonings are produced in the weakest and most inefficacious manner; 
we have therefore not deemed it at all necessary to enter on the 
consideration of them, as we conceive that they have already re- 
ceived the fullest and most satisfactory answer. But the tendency 
of all Mr. Belsham's works, and of this before us in particular, is 
to show how idle it w^ould be to offer any answer to the Uoitarian 
arguments. Every body is aware that Mr. Belsham has asserted 
with the most unparalleled calmness, and with a, degree of confi- 
dence which almost inclines us to believe that he is ignorant eiiougn 
to make the assertion with good faith, that in the controversy be- 
tw^een Horsley and Priestley, Horsley was not cmly beaten, but was 
himself satished of his defeat. It might be supposed that it would 
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not be possible to surpass the inlrcpiilily of this proposition;* but 
Mbet) we find, in the present exposition of St. Paul, ihul he is 
pronounced by his expositor lo be a miserable vcasoiier, and that 
lie not only quotes Scripture loosely, but quite mistakes its mean- 
ing; we at once recognize the possibility, which wc had before 
cJbubted, and nndeYstand the pci feet fruillessness of any argument 
with Mr. Belsham. When it is once established not only llrat no 
preceding critics have understood the meaning of Sc iipture; that 
no general c;mcurrence of the voice of antiquity can fix it; that no 
authority, either ancient or modem, can determine it, but that even 
the ar^^ients of the Apostle himself are idle, aiul false and falla- 
CJ^Iy^^at although he j?l>metimcs reveals doctrines by inspiration^ 
to believe that he speaks by inspiration, unless lie fex- 
prJSiy asserts it, (a case of the rarest occurrence,) vve may forego 
all hopes of convincing our antagonists. The ttS (Ttco is here 
entirely wanting. Do we appeal to rrilicism ? The appeal is re- 
jected. — Do vve search into the opinions of antiquity ? Tlieir opi- 
Oiotts are a laughing-stock. Do vve finally call in the Apostle’s 
argument.*^ and views of that part of Scripture, on which we rest our 
cause ? He is f an inaccurate reasoner/ ‘ an incorrect writer,’ not 
* a profound metaphysician,’ and ^ probably knew no more of the 
matter than vve dtv.’ Hut even where tlie Apostle’s authority is 
not disputed, he is denied the common use of words, and the 
most strange declarations are extracled from passages, which, we 
should appreli€nd„had a very plain signification, and can present no 
other appearance, except to the suppoi icrs of a peculiar system. 
Whevi Christ, for example, is said to he higher than the angels, we 
are told that the obvious meaning cannot be affixed to the passage, 
because it would be of no use to us to know any thing about the 
aiig^ (iv. 440); 'when it is said that God makes his messengers 
we are informed, by a bold prosopopmia, the winds are repre- 
sented as God's messengers ^iv. 443);** when we read that Christ is 
worshipped by the angels, we are tohi that ‘ by a bold and sublime 
figure, thi: former prophets ^are summoned to' do homage lo him’ 
(i. 16»); when wcare w arneM not lo excite the displeasure of the 
Holy Ghost, we are told that, in this passage, ‘ the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit are personified and said to be offended’ (iii, 248); when 
we are told titat at the name of Jesus every knee sliould bow', even 
of those ‘Under the earth, vve learn that this only means that the 
doctrine of Jesus reveals a future judgment (ii. 345); when we find 
the Apostle expressly asserting that to Christ is to be applied the 
language of the Old Testaments « Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundation of tlie earth, &c.' we are told ‘ that llie immor- 
tality of God is here declared as a pledge of the immortality of 
(lie kingdom of Christ.' In the same spirit, every possible point 
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in dfspiite in assumed as decided in Mr, Belslmm’s favour, 
so as to admit of* no further argimien|. If the devil is nientionoi, 
it is clear that * Sjt. Paul only allMdes' to an existing mythology/ 
(vol. iii. p. 18.) and ' gives no countenance to the doctrine of the 
existence of an evil spirit/ although this is the very point in dispute; 
if, he mentions heaven, it is clear could not moan any actulu 
place, because * modern di^jcoveries show that there are no concen- 
tric circles in the air.’ vol. iii. p. 2.^0. ll is obvious tliat no repiy can 
he offered to all this, for lliere is no argument l<» combat ; but its 
.place is supplied by the most astonishing hardihood and assurance 
of assertion. When no other artilicc will avail, Mr. Bel^m ne- 
cessarily pronounces whatever militates against him to ho ! 

Christ’s sacrifice uniformly — see IJom. iv. 24. Eph. ii, 2 ; 
rit of God (Rom. ii. 20); Christ’s headship of the church, EPm i. 
22; the principalities and powers in the heavenly places (iii. 2) ; 
Christ’s ascension (iv. 10); the adoration of Christ by those \?bo 
are in heaven and on earth and under the earth (Phil. ii. {)) ; 
Christ’s being in the form of God (Phil. ii. G); these and number- 
less other declarations of Scripture are all ^ figures;’ and therefore 
of course will bear any meaning which Mr. Belslvim may cflboose 
to put on them. It would be a mere waste of time to contest these 
points ; indeed there are manifest symptoms through the whole 
performance of that increase of prejudice and credulous incredulity, 
which are the natural results of the strange habits of interpretation 
and reasoning to which Mr. Belsham has so Iong»beeH accustomed. 
Notwithstanding this, wc have thought his book deserving of some 
notice, as containing a formal enunciation of the theory oPjiis- 
tification proposed by the Unitarians, and as proceeding from the 
person w'ho is considered as the coryphaeus of his party : but the 
extracts from his notes Nvtll show' that if Mr. Belsham evei^os* 
sessed any stores of argument or knowledge, they have uTterly 
disappeared; and that their place is supplied by a repetition of the 
miserable cramhe 9 f former days; by assertions which no one 
admits, and abuse, which no one regards. We may pity*his weak- 
ness, but we shall not waste our readers’ time .or «ur own, by any 
examination of his future criticisms. 


Art. Y. '^Travels through Szt^eden, Norrmy^ and Finmark to the 
North Cape^ in the Summer of 1820. By A. de CapeJI Bropl^ 
M. A* London. 1823. 


^T^HERE are certain prominent features on the earth’s surface, 
**• and certain operations going on in the great laboratory be- 
neath it, which have at all times attracted the attention of Uian- 


Wind, either as objects of scientific research, or of mere curiosity. 

H 2 The 
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The pursuit of the former has usually proved a source of de^ 
%ht to those who, like Saussure, Humboldt, and Park, have 
engaged in it, while the results have afforded ins^ttuction to others ; 
but there is a class of travellers always ready to undertake the 
arduous task of toiling to the tops of mountains, or penetrating into 
the depths of caverns, for no j^etter purpose than that of gratifying 
an idle humour, or of having to say, *ed io anchc!' A traveller of 
this description generally meets with disappointment at his jour- 
ney’s <‘nd; and, though, perhaps less r.aiidid to own it, will be 
very apt to feel, and exclaim, with Bruce, when he stood at the 
Founri^s of the Nile, — ‘ I lind despondency gaining ground fast 
iipojLi IR, and blasting'^the crown of laurels I had too rashly 
wd^^ for myself: I begin, ii) my sorrow^, to treat the inquiry 
ab6ut the source of the Nile, as a violent effort of a distempered 
fancy.^ 

We can, liow'cver, readily conceive the head of the Nile and 
the tail of the Niger, the summits of the Himalaya, and the 
tAndes, of Teneriffe, llecla, ^F^tna, and Vesuvius, to be objects 
of attractibu, both for science and curiosity ; but we confess it is 
beyofld our comprehension how^ the sight of a bleak and barren 
promontory rising a few' hundred feet out of a tempestuous ocean, 
merely because it happens to be accounted the nortliernmost 
point of Europe, should possess sufticient inducements to tempt 
any one to undergo the fatigue and peril of reaching k; especially 
since it has ik) longer the freshness of novelty to recommend it * 

It is but justice, how'ever, to add that the travels of Mr. 
de 6apell Brooke to this bleak spot have been productive of a 
volume by no means destitute of interest or amusement, wTittcn 
W'ith the feelings and in the style of a gentleman ; and if it should 
be found to contain no new or important discoveries, nor boast 
inuclri depth of research, it abounds at least in glow'ing, and, we 
have every reason to bclievje, faithful descriptions of the romantic 
scenery of Sweden and Norway, and in striking^ chameteristic trails 
of their h'ardy peasantry. Were we inclined ‘to ^ hint a fault,’ it 
would be that of prolixity and a somewhat too credulous leaning 
to stories about krakens, sea-serpcnls, and antediluvian whales. 

Taking up our traveller at Gottenburgli, we accompany liini 
to the bleak and barren mountains which environ this city to the 
distance of about thirty miles: here the pine forests, which are 
said to cover nearly half the surface of Sweden, commence at a 
village named Lilia Edet, most romantically situated near the falls 
of the Gotha; in the neighbourhood of which its collected 


^ ♦ To say nothing of »lie slopping nhich double the Capo every year, it Ims been 
visited by several tjray^lJcrs. 


waters 
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waters precipitate themselves down the cataract of Trollhiitta with 
^ fearful roarings,’ in four successive falls, the ^united height of 
which is about 110 feet. At this point, a canal, consisting of a 
series of locks and sluices cut out of the solid rock, has been con- 
structed with incredible labour and ingenuity ; by means of which, 
an uninterrupted navigation is opened between the lake Venert^jT 
about forty miles farthei on, and the North Sea. This lake is about 
100 (Acerbi says 500) miles in length, and nearly as m^ny in 
breadth. It washes the v^alls of Lidkopiijg, which Mr. Brooke de- 
scribes as delightfully situated amidst plcasihg scenery 5 but he 
does not tell us whether the ruins of the magnificent .^ptlc of 
liCckio still remain, with its well of 200 feet deep, heww p^t of 
the solid rock — a work, Olaus Magnus assures us, not eJ^Wed 
with iron instruments alone, ‘ but by flame, which was daify fed 
with 300 of the fattest flitches of bacon, successively, day by day; 
for it is found, by experience, that nothing will sooner penetrate 
the hard rock there, than lard and hog’s grease.’ 

The good bishop further informs us, that on the very top of the 
lofty mountain Kindakulle, (which Mr. Brooke says jp^s from the 
waves of V enern, soars above every thing, and, in this degenerate 
age, is productive, we believe, of nothing but snow and stunted 
moss,) ^ there are such pleasant boughs, herbs, and fruits of divers 
kinds (excepting the vine) that come up of themselves, not more 
rare than sweet, as if they were sowed or planted, that there scarce 
can be found a more delightful place in all the^ northern cliniates. 
There is a sweetness that cannot be related, and that is multiplied 
by the concert of divers birds, except the popinjay. ThaUmost 
pleasant place is known to very few, and they only old men; nor 
is it easily to be discovered to young people, lest, being released 
from more severe discipline, they should cast themselves down to 
all pleasures, and wou[d hardly, or never, be reclaimed to«^ood 

manners !’ ' , ..••11 

I’he watery of the Malar, at the point of their junction with the 

Baltic, are said to give to the situation of Stockholm some re- 
semblance to that of Venice: but the small rocky,islands 011 which 
the former is built, the clear transparent river which runs through 
the heart of the city; the steep acclivity of the hills behind, on 
which bouses seem to stand upon each other ; the torcsts of pines 
which descend almost to the gates of the town, spotted with villas 
in every direction, must destroy at once any similarity betw^een 
the two cities beyond that of being both intersected by water. 
Stockholm, like London, is desert<id in the summer months, when 
the nobility and gentry take up their abode in the neighbouring 
villas, many of which, along the line of the Miilar, are beautifully 

romantic. ^ . 
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Mr* Brodke observes that ,the Sw edes have not only an extoa- 
ordinary facility, of ac^uirinfi languages, but also of speaking 
them ; and illustrates his retimrk by saying that he met at Stocks 
hdhn with young ladies, hardly out of their "teens, who could 
Bpmkjive different languages with equal fluency ; whilst our own 
"^jountrytnen, who' are uiiquestimiably the greatest travellers of 
any nation, can hardly make themselves understood in any foreign 
langujige. The remark is not new ; nor is the fact itself (as far as 
it is admissible) difficult of explanation* A living language is 
most easily learnt in the years which follow infancy ; these, in Eng- 
laud, s||ugenerally employed in acquiring the rudiments of the 
dead l^^hagcs, the study of which in after-yearasis found to oc- 
cupA;iilo inconsiderable portion of time; wliile the northern iia- 
tionir engage but little in the pursuit of classical literature. But 
there is another reason : the presses of Sweden, Denmaik, and 
Russia supply so very few books in their ow n languages, that they 
are obliged to have recourse lo those of England, France, and Ger- 
many ; which, being of more extensive use than their own, they 
find their adpntage in learning. 

The custom of taking the siesta in the middle of the day is not 
confined lo the more southern latitudes ; in Stockholm, every 
tradesman shuts up his shop from two till four, to enjoy kis 
repose. 

* An Englishman, who, of all men, is most on his legs, unacquainted 
with this way of getting through business in Stockholm, sets out at 
these hours lo go what i^ railed a shopping. He directs his steps to 
the pjjncipal street which the booksellers inhabit, and knocks at the 
door of Mr. U., which to his great surprise he finds completely closed. 
After trying in vain to obtain admission, be walks over the way to 
amotber, fancying, perhaps, some death in the family might have oc- 
casioned this sudden suspension of business. He finds the second, 
however, the same; a»d should he go to ?. dozen, he would not be 
more fortunate. At that time of the day, which in Lqiidon and other 
large cities is mostly distniguished for bustle and busih^l, the streets 
of SlockhoKu are comparatively deserted, silent, and dismal, from the 
shutting up of thcashops ; and it is generally not till between four and 
five, that the shopkeeper again re-opens his sleeping shutters to admit 
the light, and his door to his customers.* — p. 35, 

It was here that Mr. Brooke set about his preparations for a 
journey to the North Cape, llis first object was that of hiring a 
servant of all-work, and he soon met w ith one who promised to 
answer his i>urpose in the person of a dapper little fellow of the 
name of Jean, wlio had servedmi the wars with Napoleon, bad 
been taken by the Cossacks, and sent into Siberia ; who could 
speak six languageii» fluently, could sliave and dress hair, deck a 
table, coT)k a difiper, drive a chaise — in n word, a perfect Swedish 

La 
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La Fleur. With this person Mr. Brooke left Stockholm on the 
19 th of June, ftnd plunged at once into the de^p and gloomy pine 
forests, from which not only the rays of the »tiB, but every breath 
of wind is exdiided. Swanns of mosquitoes assail the traveller 
and his horses in these close and dismal shades ; and the mtrus 
iarundi, which is said to drive the Lapland* rein-deer to ihe^tae^- 
coasts, (a distance of several hundred miles,) to get rWl its at- 
tacks, was here equally ferocious, and followed them jivith the 
most persevering inaliguity. 

Extensive tracts of these forests had been consumed by fire, 
presenting, in the charcoal coating of the ruined trsafo a most 
dreary and ctaeolate appearance. Tliese coiiflagrati<M%re occa- 
sioned by various causes, and are represented as very and 
terrific. Linnseus was caught "in the midst of one, and Scaped 
with no little peril. Mr. Brooke saw only their effects; but, 
with the help of the Swedish naturalist, he has given a descrip- 
tion, which, as it may serve as a fair specimen of his style, we 
subjoin. 

A peasant, after smoking, knocks out the ashes^of»his pipe ; for 
some hours they lie smothering and concealed ; by and by the rising 
breeze fans them into life and flame, and the woVk of destruction is 
begun. Running through the moss, us dry and inflammable as tinder, 
the flame meets with a pine, and quick as lightning ascends it, assisted 
by its resinous juices. In this manner it spreads rapidly through the 
whole forest, which, crackling amid flame and smoke, presents a spec- 
tacle terrific and imposing. 'I'he distant trarellei*, ignorant of the 
cause, sees with astonishment the singular red appearance of the hori- 
zon ; and should he unfortunately ha \e to passthrough thtf burning 
forest, he will find it very diflicult tt> avoid its threatening fury. Sur- 
rounded on all sides by falling trees, his path concealed by smoke and 
flame, he stands bewildered, uncertain whethei* to advance or retreat. 
Jf a breeze arise, the whole forest glows ; a thousand loud explosions 
are heard around ; and, sbould the gently refreshing shower descend, 
a loud hi$|&is is heard, a dense smoke creeps along, and the smother- 
ing flames fcfr a moment repressed, only to burst ^ut afresh tvitli 
greater fury. The tenants of the fosest, <1 riven from their wild haunts 
hitherto undisturbed, flee before their irresistiiyie enemy into parts 
before secure from their attacks ; and bears and wolves, forced from 
their accustomed retreats toward the habitations of man, make des- 
perate attacks upon the cattle ol the peasants. Few spectacles can be 
conceived more fearfully sublime, than a conllagiation of this kind in 
uninhabited parts of the north, to one wIkj witnesses trom the moun- 
tain top the progress of the flames, and the alteralion so quickly made 
on the smiling face of nature, ^t the approach of the destroying 
element.' — pp. 41 — 44. 

The following is the description of a S\\,cdish post-house. 

‘ At first sight it has every appearance of being uninhabued. After 
^ ji 4 loudly 
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loudly vociferating for the hallkarl, or hostler, if it be in the afternoon, 
the noise your arrival roahes probably a^akeis the gdstgivare^ or inn- 
keeper, who is takihgjiis daily sitsta after dinner; and on looking out 
in his nrght-cap, and seeing it to be merely some travellers, he quietly 
retomposes himself. Not finding any person coming to your assistance, 
you at length alight, and observing a door open you enter, and find 
yo^self in a large room unincumbered with furniture, the ceiling and 
wainscoat of deal, wooden benches placed around, and the floor strewed 
with fir tops* This is the sallc d manger. After waiting some time, a 
barefooted girl enters, with short petticoats, afid her hair twisted toge- 
ther iu the way in which tl^e long tails of the carriage horses of our old 
English squires used to be plaited. This is your waiter and chamber- 
maid. ItfUfer hand she bearj^ what is deemed the balsam, of life in the 
north, pf which she pours you out a large bumper, in tlie shape of a 
dram, otherwise termed snaps; and, if you do not feel inclined to drink 
it, stares with astoniahment/ — pp. 45, 46. 

Nothing can be more pleasing, says Mr. Brooke, than the green 
forestry of Sweden, where the fire has not disfigured tiiein, and 
M'here they are not so compact as to exclude the light and air. 
Linnaeus, who may perhaps be considered a too partial admirer 
of the beauties of his own country, talks of the young shoots of 
the fir ‘ iiluminati.ig the forests.’ In the open patches are abun- 
dance of little brilliant flowers interspersed among the vaccinium 
or whortleberry, which here takes the place of our purple heaths. 
The rapidity of vegetation is quite wonderful. * One day/ 
Mr. Brooke tells us, ^ may behold the country lying torpid in the 
grasp of winter;’ the next, creation awakes, every herb and plant 
begins to shoot, nature looks suddenly gay, and the forests resume 
their light green mantle.’ 

Our traveller seems to consider the condition of the Swedish 
and Norwegian pcas,ant superior to that of the English one, with 
all the disadvantages of his climate, the real poverty of his country, 
and the wretched and scanty food on which the formeiJs obliged 
to subsist. He admits that he is ^ steeped in povei^i|^;^the very 
lips that when an'early frost cuts oft* the whole v)f luS'ic^op, ^ he 
finds his bread in the heart of the forest ; and with thejbjitter bark 
of the pine, beaten fill it is reduced into a soft pulp, he continues 
to support existence, living, by means of this unpalatable food, 
where others would die.’ What superiority Mr. Brooke finds 
here, we do not clearly see ; but w^e are quite sure that he has 
fallen into the common error, and compared the English labourer 
with the Sw'edish small proprietor, — a very difterent description 
qf persons. Mr. Brooke, however, draws his inference of their 
superior condition from observing that they were always cheerful 
and apparently contented ; and that their poverty was unaccom- 
panied with misery: ^during the time,’ he adds, ^ I remained in 

the 
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the north I did not observe a hundredth part* of the wretchedness 
80 visible in Irdaud^ or th^se hearj-rending scenes^ that so con** 
tinually attract the eye in England/ Not to reply that Mr. 
Brooke never saw, M^e presume, the peasantry of this country 
‘ feeding, to support a wretched existence, on harke^bfody we 
shall content ourselves with observing, that a person posting (life? 6 ^ 
Yorick and his pupil) at a prodigious rate, through a strange 
country, of whose language he is totally ignorant, and whe^ he is 
himself an object of curiosity, always calculated to enliven those 
who witness it, is not altogether competent to'draw a just compa- 
rison between the condition of the people of that county and his 
own. That tlie sequestered Swedish peasant is ^ humbl^^erious, 
and devout,’ and that no distance nor severity of weather will in- 
duce him to neglect the performance of religious duties at the 
parish church, m'c can well believe. I'liere W'as a time when our 
own peasants felt and acted thus; but a change of circumstanpes, 
which we need not here detail, has produced a change of the na- 
tional character in this respect, and exerted an unfavourable in- 
fluence on their minds. The Swede, exempt from suth circum- 
stances, finds content in the midst of his native forests, and suffers 
not his desires to soar above his pine-log cottage ; and though 
often pinched with poverty, against which he sees no relief, he 
looks forward, with humble hope, to that other and belter world 
to the attainment of which he knows he has duties to discharge, 
that no doubts nor difficulties are suffered to djstu^-b or interrupt. 

Next to the pine, the birch is the most important and useful 
tree to the peasant. From its oily bark, which resists the. wet, 
he makes tiles to cover his cottage ; inner soles for his shoes ; 
ami with it he tans his leather, dyes his fishing-nets and sails of a 
deep red colour, and at the same time renders them more du- 
rable ; from the wood he constructs the greater part of hismirnii 
turc, and hoi^hold impleftients, and it also serves him for fuel ; 
and from of the tree he extranets a liquor, w hich is known 

to us under i(®i&'iidVne of birch wine. In the general distribution 
of this useful tree, where no other* will grow,^nature has been 
very liberal, aS it is found to the utmost northern verge of Europe, 
but diminishing in size till, in the highest latitudes, it assumes the 
appearance of a dwarf shrub. 

The bridge of Magnebro, under w^hich gushes down, through 
a channel or broken rocks, a very rapid torrent, forms the frontier 
between Sw'eden and Norway; and here at once our traveller 
found the humility of the Swede ti) be exchanged for the freedom 
and boldness of the Norwegian, in whom he observed a strong 
resemblance to the Swiss, particularly in his dress and habitation. 
At a small village in the valley of the Glommen, near the fortress 
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i)f the "conn tiy people yore celebrating the feast of 

St. JohnV eve (^and H^mdag), singing, danciiig, and drinking 
itiost iihitioderately. * In the house where I lodged,* says ourtfa- 
vellbr, ^ tliere were more than fifty persons of both sexes in a stjite 

complete intoxication, yet still swallowing, from time to time, 
T^ge bumpers of brandy ;* this colitinued all night and the next 
day ; and this in a temperature of 80® of Fahrenheit in the shade 
and HO ill the sun! Yet thu is your harmless fairy! When will 
travellers learn to distinguish natural vertues from forced ones? 
The Glommen serves to convey to the Northern Ocean immense 
rafts of ^mber, to be thence shipped oflf to various parts of the 
i^orhi. This trade, oneb so important, has of fete years been 
much on the decline, on account of the heavy duties levied by this 
country in, order to encourage the importation of timber from our 
own colonies. 

Notwithstanding this depression, however, it appears that, as 
far as Droiilheim, the face of the country exhibited abundant signs 
of industry and plenty. ^ In every direction,’ says Mr. Brooke, 
^ the smalf farms of the peasants catch tlic eye, showing a degree 
of comfort rarely to bo met with in other countries :* he even talks 
of the * neat white curtains made of coarse muslin or gauze, 
w*hich give to the windows of the peasant’s cottages so spruce ami 
striking an appearance.’ The principal food of the Norwegian 
peasantry is rye-bread and sour milk ; yet, in spite of what wc 
should consider as rather meagre fare, they are said io be, in gene- 
ral, remarkably robust and health}^, well-looking, with a manly 
openfiess of manner and couiitcnancc, which was the more ob- 
servable as our traveller proceeded northerly. They are expert 
and ingenious, each peasant being his ow n tailor, shoemaker, car- 
penter, joiner, ancl often even his own clock and W'atcli-makcr. 
Many of them work remarkably w^ell in, silver, br^ss, and other 
metals; and at one place, a, blind man acted as and w'as 

sent out into the mountains in search of 

At Breidcn our traveller took up his lodgings wTOra/substantlal 
fanner, w ho had ’'seventeen children, and nearly doulllb that lium-. 
her of dependents, with whom he was surrounded like^ a patriarch 
of old. On looking for his man, at an early hour in the morning, 
Mr. Brooke entered an a})artmcnt that had been the kitchen the 
preceding evening, but w as now converted into a capacious bed- 
chamber, ’ 

‘ On opening thodoor, a scene both curious and strange to my eyes 
presented itself. In five or six large beds, or rather wooden cribs, near 
tw'enty ])erson8 of both sexes, perfectly naked, were lying together in 
heaps; and the darlv copper-coloured skins of some, contrasting with 
the whiteness of others, rendered ihc group snil more extraordirtary. 

To 
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To coiii|>lote it* on the ground several pigs were en|oying' the 
sweets of repast, and responding wit^ drowsy gruj^fs to the wiores of, I 
might almost say* their fellow sw 4 ne* The singular practice^ common 
to both se^es, of sleeping devoid of any covering, is very general in 
Norway. The chief reason, I apprehend, will be found iu the degree 
of heat in which their rooms are kept, during the night as well as^jdify, 
by their stoves. This, at the same time that it renders any clothing, 
putting decency entirely out of the question, Imth unnecessary and iik- 
convenient, enables them to save their linen.' — pp. i j9, 120. * 

Our traveller had now to cross the gres^* mountain of Dovre- 
field, in which he succeeded, without incurring any of those 
dangers from robbers, precipices, n'olves and bear^j^of which 
he had heard so much. The hignist point which he had to pass 
IS estimated by Von Buch at 4,575 feet; but the mountain Snee- 
hattan, or ^ hat of snow,' so named from its shape, appears, by 
a barometrical measurement, to be B, 11 5 English feet. At a place 
called Jerkin, in one of the defiles, a crowd of peasants, male and 
female, were amusing themselves with dancing the favourite na- 
tional dunce called the Polsk, which they continued through the 
night. The thermometer, at a less elevation than this place, de- 
scended at night to four degrees below the frdbzing point. The 
distance across the l!)ovrefield is about sixty miles, and it took 
two days to clear it. 

Droutliciin, ‘ the last city to\vards the Pole,’ (Mr, Brooke 
says,) * is a magnificent town, the streets spacious and regular, and 
the houses, though entirely of wood, gratifying to the eye, both 
from their size and the neatness of their appearance.’ Few.palaces 
can vie in size with that of Dronlheim; it is situated in a fine 
street called the Munk-gadc, as wide as I fegent-street ; and ter- 
minated at one end by the venerable cathedral, and at the other 
by the bay of Drontheim. The neighbourhood is highly i^inautic 
and pietpfi^^^ue ; arfti tlic falls of Lcerfosseii and the lakes of 
Jonsvamlm^ within a few miles ofllje city, are visited by all stran- 
gers as ^f interest and curiosity. The envvons are thus 

describe by Mr. Brooke ; — • ^ 

‘ The country around Drontheim presents nothing like the appearance 
of forest; but the thick copses and tangled thickets on the borders oi 
these lakes, and the beautiful luxuriancy of the vegetation, made 
amends, in some measure, for the absence of the deeper shade of 
pine. In some parts an almost insuperable barrier presented itself to 
our steps, in the matted branches of the dwarf shrubs interwoven with 
various kinds of creepers. Sometimes an enormaus ant-hill interposed 
itself, nearly the height of a man* and almost approaching in size and 
appearance to the or hut, of the coast Laplander. Nbthing can 

be more curious than these really gigantic habifations raised by so dimi- 
nutive an animal. A close inspection shows, that they are composed 

principally 
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principally of small parricles of bark and decayed wood, intermixed 
with light soil. Th^ approach t|> them, like that of a populous city, 
was through a spacious road, more 4han a foot in width, along which 
millions of these little negroes were hastening heav?ly loaded, while 
others were setting out on their different expeditions. From the prin- 
street innumerabJe little alleys and avenues branched out, which 
might be called the suburbs of this republic, all equally crowded with 
the black swarm pressing forward with signs of the greatest haste and 
diligencd*. These ant-hills, which in the northern forests cannot fail to 
attract the attention of, the stranger, are the Wbrk of a large species of 
black ant ; and it is singular enough, that a discovery of modern che- 
mistry should long have been practically employed in some parts of 
Norway for the purpose of mkkit|g vinegar. The method they employ 
in Norlanden is simply this : they first collect a sufficient quantity of 
these little animals, by plunging a bottle partly filled with water up to 
the neck in one of these large ant-hills, into which they naturally creep, 
and are drowned. The fpntents are then boiled together, and the acid 
thus pVoduced is made use of by the inhabitants as vinegar, being strong 
and good.* — pp. 146, 147. 

Mr. Brool^e remarks that from Drontheim the horses were of 
a different description from those he had hitherto met with; 
and that instead of the weak animals of Sweden and the south- 
ern parts of Norway, they were now a ^ strong, bony, short- 
backed race, of a dark brown, unspotted with white, with a fine 
crest and flowing inane ‘ this,’ he adds, ^ is the real Norwegian 
horse, remarkable for its strength, spirit, and beauty.’ 

The country now becomes exceedingly rude and romantic; the 
coast is indented with deep inlets or Jiords, and the sea studded 
with innumerable islands, many of them consisting only of rugged 
barren rocks, apparently shivered from the continent, or at least 
separated from it by the washing away of the looser materials. 
Mr. Bsooke conceives that the deep striking of the roots of the fir 
and mountain-ash may have contributed t5 the splijttii^g of the 
rocks, * occasioning those terrible convulsions in w|i|i!||J an entire 
village is sqmetimes covered by the ruins of a joadiil^laip, thus 
loosened and detached,’ — and that ^ the smallest creej^f is capa- 
ble of causing these prodigious falls.’ True, indeed, it is, that w e 
sometimes see 

‘ What dire events from trivial causes spring — * 
but when we have at hand the powerful agents of rain penetrating 
into the fissures, and subsequent frost enlarging the dimensions 
of the fluid thus collected, we think that the ' creeper,’ at least, 
'may be left out of the question. * 

The horned cattle had iiow^ entirely disappeared, and in their 
stead were seen larga herds of goats browsing on the mountains, 
or feeding on sea-weed. Their skins, Mr. Brooke informs us, 

arc 
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are manufactured into those soft, pleasant *aud dear gloves, wbrch 
are sold in the shops of London |is ^ real Norway doe’ — no mat- 
ter — crede quoft habes — and it is all one to the purchaser. 

Our traveller here meets with a regiment of Skaters (Skieto^ 
here) exercising, not however on their skates, as there was neither 
snow nor ice ; but he tells us that * their speed is astonishing 
that ^ they glide along the frozen surface of the snow like light- 
ning, and go down the steepest precipices with inconceivable ve- 
locity.’ It appears, from the descripjtion and figure given of these 
skates, that they are little more than the c6mmon snow-shoe, six 
feet five inches long; and as they are covered, according to his ac- 
count, with seal-skin, * that the men may ascend the mountains with 
greater ease and safety, the hair preventing the skie from sliding 
backward,’ we do not see exactly how they contrive to use them 
at the same time, as skates on which they ' glide like lightning,’ 

The road along the coast ceases entirely at Overgaard,, which 
Consists of one solitary post* house, kept by Hans Barben, mer- 
chant, fisherman, boatman and fanner. Mr. Brooke says, indeed, 
that all the roads in Norway terminate at his door, and that from 
thence to the North Cape, a distance of 70()rmles, the only means 
of proceeding is by boats. At this spot, therefore, our traveller 
would have been as well justified as the throe Frenchmen were, 
who travelled to the lake Tornotresek, in setting up his monu- 
mental record, with a declaratory inscription of having reached 
the end of tlie world. 

Having procured a boat and six rowers, Mr. Brooke launched 
upon the deep, ‘ creeping,’ as he says, ^ closely along the base of 
giant mountains, whose lofty peaks are white with the snow of 
-jjiges, and too high even for the eagle to wing his daring fiight.’ 
On the left, however, or seaward, the numeitius islands and rocks 
afford a good protection to the little skiffs, by breaking '^d stay- 
ing the l^l?^pf the wave? of a rough and tempestuous ocean. At 
this seasiliJ df the year, however, (the month of July,) the weather 
is genemt^" fihe, the sea tranquil, and night unknown ; and such 
is the transparency of the water, that the bottom, with its minutest 
objects, is visible at the depth of 160 feet. 

♦ These three Frejichiiien, as a testituoujal of their expioiti set up the foilow ing in- 
scription on the suiiiniit of a high mountain: — 

Gallia nos genuit, vidit nos Africa. Gangem 
Hausiiuus, Euiopamque oculis lustravuuus oninetu ; 

Casibus el variis acti terraque marujue, 

Hie tandem sletiinus, nobis ubi deJuit orljs. 

He Feicourt, De Corberon, Rcgnard. 

An.l6Bl. die 212 Aiig. 

Regnard, with the usual accuracy of a French traveller, says, that fiom the top of this 
mountain, diey surveyed all Lapland, the Frozen Sea, as/^far as the North Cape, that is 
about 500 miles — and all this beyond the spot * ubi deftiit orbis..* 

‘ Hanging 
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^ Hanging over the gunwale of the boat, with wonder and delight I 
ga^d on the slowly moving 8e<^ie below* Where tne bottom was 
sandy, the different kinds of asteriae', echini, and even the smallest shells^ 
appeared at that great depth conspicuous to ^the eye^; and the water 
seemed in some measure to have the effect of a magnifier, by enlarging 
th^i^bjects like a telescppe, and bringing them seemingly nearer. Now 
creeping along, we saw, far beneath, the rugged sides of a mountain 
rising towards our boat, the base of which, perhaps, was bidden some 
miles in the great deep below. Though moving (ui a level surface, it 
seemed almost as if we were ascending the height under us ; and wlieii 
we passed over its summit, which rose in appearance to within a few feet 
of our boat, and came again to the descent, which on this side wassiid* 
deuly perpendicular, and ovorlool>ing a watery gulf, as we pushed 
gently over the last point of it, it seemed almost as if we ha<l thrown 
ourselves down this precipice : the illusion, from the crystal clearness 
of the deep, actually producing a suddt'ii start. Now we came again 
to a plain ; and passed over slowly the 6ubmaiine loresls and meadows, 
which 'appeared in the expanse below; inhabited, doubtless, by tliou- 
sands of animals, to which they afford both food and shelter, animals 
unknown to man: and I could sometimes observe large fishes of singu- 
lar shape, glitiing softly through the watery thickets, unconscious of 
what was moving above them. As we proceeded, the bottom became 
no longer visible ; its fairy scenes gradually faded to the view, and were 
lost in the dark green depths of the ocean.' — pp. 196*, 197* 

In proceeding from island to island, our traveller is inces- 
sant in his inquiries after krakens and sea-serpents^ and especially 
the latter, concerning which, he says, he not only received accounts 
from governors and other highly respectable persons, but lie 
brings the whole church to vouch for its existence, bishops, parish 
priests, deans, and sextons. Unfortunately, however, there is as 
little agreement in their respective descriptions of this sea-monster^ 
as was the case when it took a plunge across the Atlantic, on a 
visit to fetotlier Jonathan. Some state it modestly at 60 feet in 
length, some 150, and others 6OO feet; but the sexton 9.f Maasde 
assured our traveller, that it reached from the islsn^ of l^lageroe to 
the main, a fdll mile at least ! ^ Mr. Brooke, we perceive, takes 
all fie hears on the subject for granted ; and being satisfied of its- 
existence, labours to prove that it is no other than the * huge Le- 
viathan’ of scripture, and quotes the 41st chapter of Job, in sup- 
port of his opinion, yi^e do not mean to say that no such animal 
exists ; on the contrary, vie see no reason why the sea^ should 
not have its Boa Constrictor as well as the land; though, at 
the same time, we should not be surprized, if the American and 
PJorwegian sea-serpents were nothing more than a line of gram- 
puses or porpoises, * heaving their broad bare backs* above the 
wat^ on a calm sunn'/ day, for it is on such only that this Nor- 
wegian monster is said to make its appearance. 

A bishopric 
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A bisliopric in Norway is no sinecure. * At Kobberdal, opr 
traveller met with the bishop of N^)rdlands, resuming from his 
annual visitation^ of liis diocese, which extends from lat. (i4° 
to the North Cape in lat. 71^ K/, the last and most northerly 
church {lielvi^) being in lat. 71® This exemplary prelate, in 
the discharge oi this part of hisduty^ is said to^perform anmiallyw^r 
journey of 7o() miles, wholly in boats. Mr. Brooke bears honour- 
able testimony to the clergy of the norths as a serious, devout, 
and highly nieritonous <;lass. ^ 

‘ Living in the simplicity of the ancient church, ’and far removed from • 
the follies of luxury and the great world, they are meek and humble; 
and though their piltadees are small, the stranger always liiuls with 
them a home. Arduous as their duties are, whether it be to bmve the 
storm, or to traverse ihe white wastes of Lapland with sledge and rein- 
deer to a distant [)ari.sh, peiliaps !200 miles ofl', exposed to the piercing 
cold of the mountains, and liable to be overwhelmed constantly with 
the drifting snow which blows fiercely around, all this is cheerfully un- 
dergone by the northern divine, who in l|i^ manner of life may be pro- 
posed as an example to his brethren in the south.' — pp. 313, 314*. 

Praesten Steen, the worthy pastor of Carlsoe and of Skiervbe, 
two small islands, is very freqitentl} exposed td great hardships 
and danger in having to cross thirty miles on the ocean from island 
to island; yet he never neglects his duty. ‘ In the long dreary 
night of winter, when the cheering light of the sun js no more 
seen by the inhabitants of these regions, and storms swell the 
main ; then it is that he prefers his duly lo liis kifety, finds no 
excuses even from the danger, and, entering his little boat, fear- 
lessly and cheerfully proceeds to the performance of his sacred 
fim^ons.’ Happy and contented with his lot, the only regret he 
es^ressed was for th^ want of medical advice, *and instruction for 
the children. 

The inhabitants of* these numerous and barren islands subsist 
of course jjhjiefly on fish, with varicAis kinds of which the ocqan 
here teems : the]f receive, however, a few articles in exchange for 
it, chiefly from the Russians, who bring them from the White Scifi, 
rye, meal, hemp, 8cc. The principal fishery is carried on. at the 
Lofoden islands, where the stock and split fish are prepared for 
the markets of Holland, Spain and the Mediterranean, the yearly 
produce of which Mr. IJrooke estimates^at about «£ 100,000 ster- 
ling ; employing about 3000 boats and 23,000 men, and affording', 
support to about four times that number. The females are not 
less active and efficient than the ^en in the management of boats. * 
Tvro girls, one not exceeding fourteen, set out on a stormy to 
an island seven miles off, to procure rowers fo/ our travelled’. They 
returned the following moriiing, ^ drenched by the waves, almost 

exhausted 
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exhauiited ^ fatigue/ and their little boat nearly 6Ued with wat^r, 
a&er buffeting all night agaitisl a sea, on which many a man w^ould 
be. afraid to venture/ By habit and hard living these poor girls 
lose aU the fears and timidity of their sex! 

Robust and hardy in the?r constitutions, they become as strong as 
the men, and partake cheerfully with them in the hardships of a fisher- 
man's life. Exposed to the merciless blasts of winter, and the peltings 
of the storm, when the deiy can hardly be distinguished from night, and 
darkness overspread? the rmiin» they ventuse out with their fathers, 
husbands, and brpthefs, in a small open boat, frequently fifty miles 
from land, fishing without intermission day and night, till they have 
filled their boat; when, making jtbt^ir ^ny to the nearest island, and 
discharging the fruits of their inddltryV.they again return to thjeir labour, 
which is continued in this manner the whole of the winter/ — pp. 228, 

229. 

The countless multitudes of sea-fowl that frequent those frown- 
ing fbcks, afford the islanders abundance , of eggs during the sea- 
son of breeding, and theici?'jgoats supply them with milk. The 
eider duck,<the female of which plucks her own breast for the 
softest down tjhree times every j^ar, supplies them wdlh quilts 
and coverlets, fai’ superior for retaining warmth to the thickest 
blankets; and no Norwegian, however poor, is without one. The 
insulated rock named Fugellie, which rises SOOjp feet out of the 
water, is so much resorted to by the feathered race, particu- 
larly by the puffin, or Greenland parrot, that it has frequently 
the appearance* of being covered with snow. It is so nearly 
perpendicular as to be almost inaccessible ; yet the islanders 
contrive to get at the puffins, in a way wdiich we must leave Mr. 
Brooke to describe : — ^ 

* The manner of catching them is curious, being by means of small 
dogs trained to the sport. The puffins sitting together in prodigious 
numbers, in the deep holes and clefts of tke hi^iest rocks, one of these 
dogs is sent in, which seizes the'^first by its wing. This, to prevent its 
being carried away, lays hold with its strong beak of the bird next to 
it,j which in fike manner seizes its neighbour; and the dog continuing 
td^draw theih out, tm extraordinary string of these birds falls into the 
hands of the fowler. They are taken for their feathers, which are 
valuable. Ibe plant angelica grows on this rock in great abundance, 
and is in much iiequest^wupng the peasants, who are very fond of it, 
and have no little reliance on its qualities as an antiscorbutic. On the 
top of the Fugeloe mountain, according to the accounts of the fowlers, 
who had often seen it, are the i-emains of h whale, lying in the same 
^manner as on the mauntain of Sandj^iorn.' — p. 331. 

Apropos of this whale. The mountain of Sandhorn, we arc 
told, is upwards of ^000 feet high; the south side descending 
neaHy perpendicular to the sea, the top ending in a peak covered 

with 
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with eternal «itow; y^t the very saiil«iit’( whether upon the 
snow or beneath' k, is ilot s$id) ^ if the ske^ton of a whale— m 
fact well ttutlien^cated.’ jKf,autlientieatic»n| however, is given; 
but in lieu of it, it is asiced by our traveller, * How are wo to 
explain so singular a plienoinenon ? Was it de|>0S|!|di, there 
the time of the deluge, or in subsequent agesf* As^^we pretenfi 
hot to explain nor even to guess how or when the skeleton catne 
there, we must be contented to give Mn Brooke\s reply lo his 
own questions, in his ovwi words : , • . * 

‘ If we could suppose the former, how wonderful does it appear to us# 
that these bones should have lain whitening in the blast on the top of 
Sandhorn ever since the deluge, a pfriodW more than 4000 years I 
Perhaps this very whale, when “ the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, and the windows of Heaven opened,” roving through the 
Hood, may have lashed with his huge tail the sides of the aik, and even 
beheld our great antediluvian ancestor, Noah, looking “ to k;e if jhe 
waters were abated from o(F the face of the ground/^-'-— p. 237* 

With that friendly feeling which we entertain towards our young 
traveller, we hope that, in his rifxt volume, which we Qndierstaiid 
is forthcoming, he wdll endeavour to rein in hij somewhat too 
lively imagination, and not lake for fact what has altogether the 
appearance of fable ; but rather, on all future occasions, follow 
the prudent and pithy advice of that respectable old lady, Mrs. 
Giasse, — ‘ first catch your fish/ Having accomplished this in^ 
dispensable object, Mr. Brooke will then be aGibe^ty to dress up 
the antediluvian whale to his own taste. Not to ' catch the 
fish’ was the more unpardonable here ; as, by his own account 
^ the peak might be reached from the north side.’ 

• P-ur traveller had frequently heard strange stories of that singu-^ 
lar animal the lemmings (the tnus Lemmus^f ISnnaeus, and Lap- 
land Mftrmot of Penns^pt,) and had the good fortune to meet with 
' it on the little island of Carsfoe. By bis description, accompanied 
with a platei it appears to be about inches long; tailhalf an 
Inch ; ears round and small ; back tawny, variegated vAth black; 
belly of a whitish yellovv; which description scancely differs fronrtf^ 
that of the Sy^edish naturalist. * Every blade of grass,’ says our 
traveller, ‘ was literally alive with them. When I walked to the sea^ 
shore, they were there also, and' were runitfeg about the small 
garden patch in front of the parsonage. The ouwtouses were fitted 
with theiri,’ The univer^l opinion among the common peiop^^> 
from their sudden appearance, is, that they fall from the clohdsifi 
heavy Sbow'ers of riiin ! Like th% flights of locusts m bartons 
parts of the world, they arc said to march straight forward myncon- 
ceivable numbers, never suffering any obstacles to divert tb^m 
froni their course. ^ On being stopped by a stick,* says Mr# 
VOL. XXX. MO. LiX| I • Brooke, 
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»sii 9 f^Ae<i a thr^tening attitisde, ottering a squeak- 
U{g o|.bai:k tbej eveijl, he tells, us, wheu at Prontheim 
in 11^1^, ^iit themselves into a pos^re of defenc^, against a whole 
rogiment of dragoons ! In their march thejfA destroy every green 
lyerb, in the fields and gardens, laying wa,ste the whole surface of 
'^e coMiUry ov^r "which they pass.* They fire found jn the 
lUQUjatains Lapland, Sweden and Norway, andieveh as fur as 
the Ural chain, and migrate from place to place, sometimes in 
' myriads togetheiv probably in quest of f^od, which, according to 
Idqua&us^ consists df the mast of the dwarf-birch and the licnen, 
(rapgifermus.) When on their migratory expeditions, even the 
self docs not always stop them ; they takfi the water fearlessly, 
and swim to the islands, as the ermines arc said to di| in search 
of seg^fowl’s eggs^ For this Mr. Brooke produces the authority 
of Mr. Knudtzon,* a respectable merchant of Drontheim, who was 
an,eyev‘Witite8s of the fact. 

* On arriving at the edge of the water, the foremost advance, and, 
awimming across, form a kind of tloating, or, to use a military phrase, 
complex §ont9i} bridge ; the head of each supported by the hinder 
part of fhat it. When a communication. is thus formed between 
the shores, thej remainder of the army pass rapidly over the backs of 
the supporters/ and gain the opposite shore. — Strange as this may 
seem, the contrivances which naturalists agree are resorted to both by 
the marmot and gray squirrel, for the purpose of crossing rivers, appear 
as extraordltmry, though well authenticated : and what has thus ^en 
mentioned concernibg the lemming will, I doubt not, be received with 
attention by those, who have made natural history more particularly 
tbejii^udyt and can the better judge of the extraordinaiy instinct and 
jMi^ity of the animal creation.’ — p. 136’. 

If proof were wgntiug to show how many other cii^6m- 
atauces, besides the degree of latitude, govern the climate of 
countries, we haife* an example on*- the^ islands of Sevjen and 
Tromsbe, which are sittiafibd nearly in lat. 70*^, where our tra- 
veller found trees once more making their appearance, and 
^toimerved, that ^ forests of -birch and aspen swept down to the 
waters edge that ^ creeping branches of juniper, loaded witli 
purple fruit, formed a tangled thicket, while uHidemeath was 
spread a covering of the mopit lieautiful verdure, equalling that 
wbtefa «o often delights the eye in the green forests of Sweden.’ 
This fertilityJias no doubt contributed to the superior population 
of Tifomsbe, which is said to contain ibout 550 inhabitants. 

Amongfthe stdries not the ^east wonderful which Mn. Brooke 
gleaned in the course of his navigation through the Norwegian 

— '■ » '! 

e WoTtnm bM a carie against these poor iemmlugs, not quite so long, bat fuU as 
as that of Enmlf^ius. 
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ArchipelagO| where all is wonderful, iitrild, kbd k 

of the singular affection which thi speciea of *^hallii, kndwn hy 
the name of p,nmr^ has for cows and horses* ^ t wis acquainted,’ 
he says, ^ with a 'merchant at Trodisoe, who, hating |oitie of the 
former on board the boat, was so constantly publi® Iby dietti/t 
that he %as obliged to land, and nut the cows on sboi^. At 
IlBst is a small inlet or narrow creek, at the extremity pf which 
are Isirge cow-houses; and it happens that almost evei^' yCar 
whales are takeh iu it, tteing attracted,* it is said, bt the sniell of 
the cows or dung ; when, not being able to return, they fall a prey 
to the fishermen/ Vi[e should not be piucli surprized if some of 
our whalers took the hint here to them, and put up a few 

coWs witff their harpoons^and log-lines. ' 

Hammerfest is a small town situated on Qualden, or Whale- 
Island, in lat, 70® 38' N. having a church,, severa| mercantile 
houses built of wood, and painted with red ochre ; a gooddeilfof 
shipping in its port, and even a battery to defend it; and;, what 
is more extraordinary in this dismal and desolate region, a‘ tre- 
mbly good society. It would'^'be better, Mr. Brooke thinks, if 
cards, smoking tobacco, and drinking strong punch, did not con- 
sume so large a portion of the men’s time, /'fhe wbipeU, it 
seems, ^ are of a superior kind, lively, fond of dancing, singipg, 
and all sorts of merriment:’ the advance of aiitumu, however, 
compelled him to tear himself aw^ay from these agreeable ladies« 
On the Ifith of August Mr. Brooke took Ms departure for 
North Cape, in company with a young Bremen merchant; and 
was not long in reaching Magerde, on the northern exWp^jality 
of which this promontory is situated, and which h^ iirforull US, 
'• coinpleted his fullest impressions of wildness, glooifi aud wretch- 
edness/ Ycit here a merchant, with a handsome young wife, had 
fixed his abode; and the lady, who had been liccustomed to good 
society, was satisfied and , happy on fliisS>leak and barren rock at 
the exti'emity of Europe, ‘ surrounded by an ocean nqyer at rest, 
agitated , by the most tremendous s>orms, overwhelmed in wiiilm' 
iiy^cootiimal darkness, and, in fact, quite cut off from the rest of 
the world but a young family demanded her.care, and this alone 
will explain the contented situation of a good mother. 

Itreqiiired no great exertions to ascend the.gradual slope.. of 
the island northwards to the Cape, which, at the distance of 
two nuleSf * mes like the^back of a giant.’ Arrived at ihe 
of tite precipice, * we contemplated,’ says Mr. Brooke,/ tbf fear- 
ful steep between us and the ocean’ — less fearful, bowefer, we 
suspect, than anticipation liad led him tq imagine : * kt the 
reader,’ he continues, * fancy a cliff exceeding in bei^t of 
Dover, and with Shakspeare’s elaborate descriptiqti of the latter, 

^ I 2 he 
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he 1 ^ fdt^ ia' g^ idea of fhc North Cape/— if 
be ill to teedtn^eijse a jouAiey of two thousand miles, one half 
b^ $ea^ two-thiids of that half in operi bbats, we shall cbf- 
liltdty prefer a trip to Dover whenever we Vish to acquire ^ a 
idea of the North Cape/ 

Dreary, desolate, and barren, 4s this spot is, th^tii are* evi- 
dent si^ns of its once having been the abode of a considerable 
poptdation: The traces of four churchyards are still visible. At 
Keifing, where thfe.only church is left standing, forty families re- 
sided little more than thirty years ago ; and now there is but 
one* Our traveller thinks that the b/ack d^ath, want of fuel, and 
above all, the decayed state of the whale fishery, may have con- 
tributed to the depopulation of these northern regionl. On the 
island are a few Laplanders, with about 2100 rein-deer ; these kst, 
with the ermine, and occasionally the lemming, make up the 
scjftity list of quadrupeds. Mr. Brooke, however, is deternrined 
to add the fox to the number, though every person he met with 
ailfsured him that none were to be found on the island. We at 
once discern the drift of this pertinacity ; it introduces a good 
story, with wliicti he thinks it proper the people of Magerbe sliould 
be ^acquainted, and w hich he trusts will ^ convince them that 
there really are not only foxes, but those of a very singular na* 
ture — singular indeed ! and at any rate, as the story is no bad 
companion to that of the Norwegian poodles and the Greenland 
puffins, we shall here relate it. 

‘ In the vicinity of the North Cape, where the precipices are almost 
entimly covered with various species of sca-fowl, the foxes proceed on 
their predatory expeditions in company ; and previous to the commence- 
ment of their operations, they hold a kind of mock fight upoirthe 
rocks, in oyder to determine their relative strength. When this has. been 
fairly ascertained, they advance to the brink of the precipice j and, 
taking each other by the taij, the weakest descends first, while the 
strongest, forming the last in the row, suspends, the whole number, 
till the foremost has reached their prey. A signal is then given, on 
whieh the upper^iost fox pulR with all his might and the rest assist 
him as well as they can with their feet against the rocks; in this mkfiner 
they proceed froi^ rock to rock, until they have provided themselves 
with a sufficient supply/— p. 387.* 

We readily believe Mr. Brooke when he says, that nothing 
would have repaid him so well * as to have beheld this very ex- 
traordinary trick of foxes, suspended from the tremendous clifts, 
and dangling midSvay betweien ^he ocean and their summite/ N o- 

* lias stor^ is of Iceland manufacture, and is told by Dr. Henderson we 

hav^ ^en a version of It in nn old French voyage to the East Indies, wherjp it h told 
with whuirahlc gravity and efifect of a parly of rats, who combined in this way to steal 
eg^ out of the buug4iole of a barrel. ^ 

thing 
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that the J^orth Ckpe afforded was at alNaual |i |0 it — ^but we 
must stop;, and* have only one partilfg word advjeeitp give ip 
OMr traveller r-to^be very careful in relating what is marvellous, 
on the mere authority of commoi} ruinoui;, and never hereafter to 
suffer his eyes to be subservient to his ears. Abating ibis leaning 
tp thi^ credulous, we consider his work as a valuable acquisition to 
tqe stock of Travels. 

^ The volume contains a number of prints, executed in ^ bad 
style of lithography, from drawings wh}ch evidently deserved to 
be better represented. 


Art. VI, — 1. Facts and Observations respecting Intermittent 
Fevers, and the Exhalations which occasion them, coHected 
chiejly on a Professional Mission to inquire and report on the 
Came (f the Sickness of the Army in Walcheren, in iBOy, &nd 
to Narihfieet, to report on the Fjxpediency of establishing a 
Dock Yard and ISI aval Arsetial at that Place, in JIB 10. In 
' Select Dissertations on several Subjects of Medical Science* 
By Sir Gilbert Blane, Bart. F. R.S. &c. &c. Ixmdon. 182S. 
Bvo. pp, 39B. 

?2. De Itegionibus Italice Acre pernicioso contaminntis Observa^ 
tiornm quas Munia Professoris ordinarii pnhlici in cAeher- 
riimi Vfiiversitate Berolinensi subiens Commilitonibus Ptodromi 
instar ad Lectiones de Epiderniis et Contacts habendas offett 
Johannes Ferdinand Koreff, Dr. Med. et Chirurg. 8cc, &c. 
Berolini. 4to. pp. 3?, 

3. Lecons sur les Epidemics et PHygihie Puhlique, faites & la 

Faculte de Mcdecine de Strasbourg, Par Fr. Ettim. FoderiS, 
Professeur h cette Faculty. Tome premier. A Paris, 18£St 
8vo. pp. 5£3. • ^ , . . ' , 

4. liecherches Uistoriques, Cliimiqties et Medkahs sur tAir 
Marccageux, Ouvrage Couromie par CyJcademie fiot/ak des 

: Sciences de Lyon, Par J. S. E. Julia, Professeur de Chimic 
M6dicale, See. &c. Paris. 18^25, Bvo. pp, 153. 

TJ'EW of our readers, perhaps, are ignorant that the exhalations 
^ from marshy lands under certain circumstances give occasion 
to a variety of disorders, the principal of which are intermittent 
and remittent fevers. So extensive indeed is the influence of sucli 
exhalations, that it has been affirmed «s a gener^d truA, that the 
great differehice of one country ftom another, in point df 
brity, consists in the greater or less proportion of that soil, 
which produces noxious effluvia, hi England, the coupties ii^st 
subject to ague and to its grand exciting cause, the nofar^fi mk 
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msma, Ei 00 %i^Cimbrid^ liac^i^inishi^ the 
Btdbji akhoii^ we. are glhd to #ee, from the Iwit 

p^itmovi thal: die disease is bf ofo n^eaiis so rife as k 

was fomerly^ owing iu a great measure tdi the more extensive 
dr^tniiig of the soil. 

^ > ®e8}>eetiiig the nature of marsh efBuvia we are imfortunateiy 
veiy much in the dark ; their chemical components have never 
yet been discovered^ nor are they likely to be so; every eudiottm- 
irica! experiment hitherto, instituted having furnished the saibe 
constituent principles^ and the same quantity of tliem as 
are contained in common atmospheric air. M. Julia^ who has 
paid considerable attentibn to chemical analysis, has sixty times 
subjected to trial the air of the marshes of Cercle, near Narboone; 
of the pond of Pudre, near Sig6an ; of Salces and Salanque, in 
Roussillon ; of Capestang, not far from Beziers ; and of the dif- 
ferent marshes on the coast of Cette ; and has constantly ob- 
tained the like results. Various speculations have been indulged 
rj^arding their nature ; by some they have been pronounced to 
be azote, end by others, carbonic acid gas, hydrogen, carburetted 
hydrogen^ and ^sulphuretted hydrogen; but all these supposi- 
tions have been proved to be unsatisfactory, and we still remain, 
as we have just observed, in utter ignorance of their composi- 
tion. One particular, however, seems tolerably evident, that 
they are somewhat heavier than pure atmospheric air, as those 
who live in elevated situations are less exposed to them (except 
where such situations are the foci of the miasmata) than the in- 
habitants of plains : this observation will only apply, when the 
atmosphere is undisturbed by winds; as there are numerous 
proofs of the noxious effects of maFaria upon the inhabitants ‘^of 
mountainous districts, where they have been situated under the 
lee of marshy lanjl^. In the missiqu of Sir Gilbert Blane to 
Korthfleet in 1810, he observed a somewhat strange anomaly in 
the action of the marsh miasmata, viz. that the inhabitants of 
tboae places which were situated on a level with the marsh 
whence the rniaamiata emanated w^ere by no means Subject to iif 
termktent fever, whilst it was extremely prevalent on the adjacent 
liills* The spot upon which it was proposed to form the dock^ 
yard and arsenal , is a marsh of about 700 acres. On the banks 
of the river, both above and below it, is a soil of a siiuilair de- 
scription, but imt immediately adjoining it on either side ; for 
higher up the 4^** village of Green Hithe, which rests 

on a chalky bottom, rising to Vitliin a few inches of the sur- 
face, and forming a projecting point of the chalky hills which 
ocunpose the acyaeSnt country ; and lower down, on the bank 
#f the river, there is a similar intervention of chalk, whete the 

village 
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village of Northfleet both ^ate viUiigaa are nearly on 

levfe! t^ith the inarsii> yet intermilt^kt fevara araalato^t unkiio^a 
at either of their^ whilst they are extremely prevalent oiiilheJIliM^ 
in the vicinity; This fact Sir Oilbert found to Jie . analogous to 
others, which he learned in the course of bis.iuqiitriea ;at tiiiat 
pei^rod. Dr* Maton informed bim^ that, in the neighhoiirbc¥)d of " 
W eytnouth, although, there is stagnating water near the sea, pro* 
dudng intemiittents, these disorders ore not known in the dry dbr 
tricts on each side, on sp level with: the .watery bat tltey prevail oB 
the adjacent hills. The way in which Sir Gilbert accounts for 
these phenomena is perhaps as probable as any* 

* It is known to every one, ever so little* acquaintetl with the opera- 
tions of nature, and indeed the common phenomena of clouds and rain 
render it obvious to the most ordinary observer, that water recently 
exhaled from the surface of the earth, has a tendency to ascend, apd 
being lifted over parts on the same level, impinges on the neighbouring 
heights. There is reason to believe, that inipu£e and uin^olesome 
particles in general are attracted by watery vapours, for it is remark- 
able, that, in case of fogs, offensive smells arc perceived, wlych, in a dry 
state of the air, were fixed and quiescent. Though pure humidity, 
therefore, is innocuous, it may prove pernicious as* a vehicle of un- 
wholesome volatile matter. In like manner, the poisonous principle of 
marshes, whatever it is, being engendered by moist soils, will naturally 
adhere to the watery vapours, and ascend with them.'— p. 112. 

From what has been observed, it may be easily understood 
that the inhabitants of the ground floor of any habitation may be 
tpore exposed to the noxious effects of marshy exhalaHons than 
those who occupy the upper stories. This circumstance is ittoVe 
especially observable at night ; during the day, the emanatidna, 
through the heat of the sun, are carried up und diffused in the 
atmosphere, along with the watery vapours ; whilst at night, a 
refrigeration of the air tifkes place, the aqiieous evaporation no 
longer goes on, but, on the contrary, a copious precipitation 
curs, and the miasmata, owing to their greater specific gravity, 
are detained at the surface of the ground. Dir. James dark, 
has given a striking instance of this, in his ^ Medical NoteB on 
Climate^ Diseases, Hospitals, and Medical Schools in France, 
Italy, nnd Switze'cland,^ (a work which we strongly recom- 
nie!?,(I to the valetudinarian, who may have been recommended 
to vjsit the South of Europe under the delusive hope that %e 
nigy )by that means be enabled to escape the winter,) wbidi iVas 
CQinrnunicated to him by Profefsor Brera, whilst attendfog .the ^ 
icUpical wards of the hospital at Padua. The wall of itlaVwitig 
ojf the building wjiere thiese wards are situated is wa^ed by a 
brapt^h of the sluggish lirenta, and it frequently happened that 
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thtf ^ wlii<iow» of (which were about sixteen feet ‘above 

tfa0^rsurface^^ the water,) ^having been carelessly left open^ 
UD^ too late an hour, several of the patients w'ere attacked with 
intermittent fevers, in some instances of the pernicious kind, i This 
never occurred in tlie women's wards, which are immediately over 
^those of the men, though there is no reason to believe that more 
care was taken in shutting the windows of those than of the for- 
mer. «, It was likewise remarked at Wakheren that those wdio 
slept in the upper^stories o£ houses were less liable to the disease^ 
and had it in a milder form, than those who slept on tlie ground 
floors. The testimony of the natives was in favour of this obser- 
vation. Dr. Ferguson, <^ne of the principal medical officers of 
the army in St. Domingo in the late war, has remarked, that 
two-thirds more men were taken ill on the ground floors than on 
the upper stories. 

J[jt seems pretty clearly established that marsh miasma is only 
capable of actings with virulence sufficient to produce fever, 
within a certain distance, which distance must of necessity vary 
according as the exhalations are more or less virulent. In Zea- 
land, they are mpre noxious than in England ; the intermittents 
in the former country being more violent, unlractable, and fatal, 
than those which occur in the fenny counties in the eastern parts 
of pur own island. In that country they appear to be less virulent 
than in several parts of southern France and Italy, to which 
we jAall have occa 5 uoii to allude, whilst in tropical climates they 
would seem to extend farther and to be still more malignant than 
in the last-mentioned places. According to Sir Gilbert Blane, 
not only the crews of the ships in the road of Flushing were 
entirely free from the endemic of Walcheren, but also the guard- 
ships wduch were Rationed in the narrow channel between Flush- 
ing ami Beveland, the width of which, is about 6,000 feet ; and 
altbbugh some of the ships lay much nearer to one shore than to 
the other, there was no instance of any of the^inen or officers 
being takeft ill with the san^e disorder as that with which the 
troops on shore *wcrc affected ; wdiilst ships at the distance of 
3,P<^ feet and even farther from swampy shores in the West 
Inffies were affected by the noxious exhalations : the same thing 
is said to occur in the India ships in the channel leading to 
Calcutta. The increased heat of the atmosphere may account 
for the greater intensity and malignity of these exhalatiopwS 
within the tropics. On this subject, the Baron de Humboldt has 
• observed, that the farm of Enceib, situated above Vera Cruz, is a 
stranger to the insalubrity which reigns over the whole coast ; the 
elpvation oi this farn^ is feet, and it forms the highest limit 

of the yellow fever. M. Rigaud de Tlsle has also endeuvomed, by 
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some abservattom made in the neighbourhood of Rome^ to fix tbo 
point at which the marsh effluvia arif innOKious; this he considers 
to vary from 68^irto 1006 feet above the level of the situation 
whence they emanate. 

From the foregoing observations of Sir Gilbert Blane respecting 
the distance at which the miaajna of Zealand 'was proved to be 
innoxious^ or, at least, to fail in producing a similar fever to that 
which was raging on shone, as well as from those of the Barcm do 
Humboldt and of M. Rigaud de I’lsl^-our readers will imagine 
with what feelings of astonishment we perused the subsequent 
observations in a late Journal of our northern brethren. We 
scarcely believe it possible that the writeV can have been serious 
when he penned the following passage : — 

* It is commonly held that it (the miasma) cannot travel far from the 
place of its production ; a fallacy often leading to very pernicious con- 
sequences. But the east wind has the power of transporting it to con- 
siderable distances ; and we have little doubt ourselves, that whenever 
it occurs in this city,’ (Edinburgh, we presume,) ‘ where it now is rare, 
the poison is transported from Holland! The east wind, wftich blows 
from Essex towards London, invariably carries it on, even for many 
miles, as all susceptible persons experience; and that this is not a 
mechanical consequence of the motion of the air, is certain, since tW 
western winds do not transport It in the opposite direction. Nor will 
the east wind produce it, except in cases where it blows over countries 
subject to th.'. mararia; a proof that the poison is present, and that the 
effect is not a property of the wind itself.' — No. Ixxii. p.'542. 

Our readers will readily sec the utter futility of this opinion. 
In order to support the lirst part of tlie theory, (which by the bye 
appears to be almost unintelligible,) the iniasinata must be borne 
aloft on the wings of Eurus, or rather of NoUis, to a distance 
of some hundreds of miles across the ocean, must pass over 
severi^l inhabited districts wifliout molesting them ; (fur we have no 
account of the inhabitants of other places being doomed to be 
attacked by it at tHe same time with the devoted citizens of Edin* 
burgh;) and single out the Scotch metropolis foi-jlhe scene of its 
devastations ; a supposition perfectly contradicted by the obser- 
vation of Sir Gilbert Blane respecting the distance at which the 
Dutch mararia becomes innoxious, and as ridiculous as it is un- 
philosophical. The same observations will apply to the assertion 
of the critic legarding the mararia, which is said to be ^ gene- 
rated abundantly in St. Jameses Park.’ That exhalations do take 
place there as well as in almost ev«ry other situaTlion, to a gr0^t0r 
or less degree, far be from us to deny; but that they are there 
generated in abundance sufiiciciit to exert au^’ marked inBiience 
on the healths of those who inhabit situations in the greatest 
proximity to the place yhere they iirc supposed to emanate, is, to 
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say tlie teast irf it> pmUetuattcal t ^pon stiH less foaiidatton 
do /vse consider the fcfUonring mtni^e descriplkwl ofstihe line of 
ncusroh of the mai’aria to rest. » , . ^ 

^ We have said that it (the mararia) is generated abonddntly ih St. 
Jdmes^s Park, and thence it spreads even^^to Bridge-street and White- 
balL Nay, in making tise of the most delicate miasmorneter (if we may 
coin such a word) that we ever possessed, an odioer who sudori^d 
at Wcicheren, we have found it reaching up St. James’s^ Street even to 
Bruton Street, although the^i/ise of ground is ber^ consideltabie# and 
the whole space froih the nearest water is crowded with houses. Aft<|f 
this, we need scarcely remark, that, at the east end of London* it reaches 
aU through Finsbury division and Whitechapel, and is even brought up 
at the back of the Strand along the course of the river. We shallhere- 
after see that it is in the same manner spreading, and that very rapidly, 
thrdugh the city of Rome.' ‘ 

We should not have considered the preceding reveries worthy 
of* notice, were it not that the minute and categorical manner in 
which the progress of this ^ airy phantom^ has been described 
ipight — « 

‘ draw on some better natures 

*To run in that vile line'— 

induce a belief that such a focus of disease is really in exi$<- 
t^pce. In spite, however, of all these mischievous assertions, 
principally founded on the information obtained from this ani* 
maled ^ miaspiom^ter,^ who seems to have taken a 'pleasure in 
adn^iiiistering pretty largely to the credulity of the Reviewer, we 
can affirm, from an intimate acquaintance with the medical topo- 
graphy not only of the western but of the eastern districts referred 
to, that in the whole line of march which has been ascribed to it, 
and even in situations most in proximity to the western focus of 
this^ fitful pest,^ there is no sensible evidence of the presence of 
such a deleterious agent — t,bat these very situations are as healthy 
as others more remote, and that some of them are even remarkable 
for tiieir ^lubrity, and the longevity of the iniiabitants; thqs, in 
one street in thf immediate neighbourhood of St. James’s Park, 
sitoted to tl^e westward of this very canal — 

♦ from whose humid soil and watVy reign 
Eternal vapours rise' — 

and consequently exposed to the pestiferous exhalation^, wwo 
any such in existence, during the domination of an eastern blast ; 
they seem to take a delight in falsifying the visionary asser«tions 
contained in that strange article* One gentleman, who bad lived 
for more than half a century in the street, liied there lately the 
advanced age of lighty-two ; there are at present several sep- 
tuagenarians in it, and a very old friend of our own has resided 

there 
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there for 4he five and twenty iem> ipouitiig under a put^ 
monary cQiii|>lamt neurty coeval witn his eiiateneC* To any one 
ac<j[uaioted with those districts where mararia is most present, 
it IS needless to state tlmt the canal in St« James’s Park is not 
the situation which giv^s rise to it in any ^ ahundtmce^ ; the . 
water can never be said to be stagnant; and consequently; even 
during * the summer faeatS; except under circumstances of great 
neglect; no decomposition can; in our opinion; ever takd place 
to a sufficient extent fclr the production of epidemic disease. 
Those situations in which mal’ana is most virulent; are not Coub^ 
tries deeply submersed in water; but those of a swampy nature, 
where the vegetable matter is capable of being reached by the 
solar heat, and of' undergoing some sort of change, which causSs 
the disengagement of the deleterious effluvia. Dr. Ferguson 
indeed seems to think that there is one only condition indispen-* 
sable for the production of marsh poison, viz. the paucity* c£ 
water, where it has previously and recently abounded; to this 
he considers there is no exception in climates of high tempera- 
ture, and he thence infers, that the poison is produced at a m^ly 
advanced stage of the drying process : w^ith the nature of the 
deleterious miasma, except that he is satisfied it does not arise 
from aqueous or vegetable putrefaction^ singly or combined, Th* 
Ferguson, like every other sensible writer who has treated tbe 
subject, expresses his thorough unacquaintance. ‘ 

The inararia has been supposed by many to be the product^pf 
marshy districts only. There is every reason, however, to believe 
that it arises in places where the soil is dry and the ground ele- 
vated, particularly in volcanic districts: this is the case in the ter- 
ritory called the Maremma in Italy, a district wjiich reaches from 
Leghorn to Terracina ; it is a tract of country near the sea, vaiying 
in breadth, according to Chateauvieux, from thirty to forty miles, 
and being in length about one hundred and ninety-two geographical 
miles. The diseases produced by the mararia of this district ^re 
principally intermittent and remittent fevers, of wMcfi Professor 
Koriffhas^vcn some account in the second Af the works be- 
fore us. In consequence, however, of the" richer inhabitants 
leaving this part of the country before the approach of the sickly 
season, but few opportunities have occurred for witnessing the 
diseases^ 

The miasmata do not appear to infect the inhabitants of^ Aie. 
country in which they have their origin so readily or so virulPnily 
ax strangers : thus the countrymen who come down in the'byirrest 
time into the Campa^na, Modena, Ferrara, Bresse, &c. wbere the 
rice^grounds and marshy districts are principally situated, are most 
frequently attacked with the fever, even when the season is con- 
* * sidered 
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fetoiii’»ble *by the batiks* A similar obstipation was 
tnaiie at W^alcliereu ; it war also remarked that strangers were 
variously affected according to the district wlience they came — 
iHus it was found that those of the British troops who were 
Hlktives of mountainous countries and dry soils were more fre* 
^uently affected than tiie natives of flat and moist districts. It 
was likewise well ascertained, that strangers, if they survived the 
first attacks, became afterwards much less liable to the endemk 
iateriiiitteiit. • . * ' 1\ 

III a memoir which General Monnet (who, according to Sir 
Gilbert Blane, ‘ was an officer of good judgment and great expe* 
rience,* and who comihanded the French forces in Flushing 
ituring the whole of the seven years in which it was in their pos- 
aiession) left behind him after the capture of the island, regarding 
the preservation of the lieultli of tlie troops, it was recoininended 
they should not be frequently changed ; for when it was the 
custom to send battalions fron|^. Bergen- op-zoom, every fourth 
niglif, in succession, to work on the lines of I'lushing, these men 
fl-ever failed, on their return, to be taken ill in great numbers. 
General Monn^H, therefore, advised that a stationary garrison 
should be retained in VValchereii, in order that it might be habi- 
tuated to the air; (acclimate) and he adduced an instance of a 
French regiment, which suffered duly one half the sickness and 
moirtality, in the second year of its being there, which it experi- 
enced during 'the .first half-year, and it scarcely suffered at all in 
Uie third. 

The most prevailing disease at Rome is the intermittent pro-^ 
duced by the mararia of the Canipagim di Roma, as well as tliat 
which is generated in Rome itsclfi . The period at which* the 
miasmata become*' dangerous appears to depend on the warmth 
and moisture of the season ; early in ,the summer, howxver, their 
effects are felt in the city ofr Rome, especially in the Piazza del 
.Pppoh and the Slrada del BahninOy wliich are much frequented 
by Slraiigets. On this accquiit few travellers visit Rome before 
November, or sftay much longer than Faster. By far the greater 
proportion of thovse who are attacked witli the mararia fever, are 
said to get it by exposure during the night ; those who are so 
careful as to return to the city, during the day, and thus avoid 
sleeping in tlie infected districts, being attacked with comparative 
rarity. As it is during summer and autumn that the mal’anti is 
most to be dreadqdj strangers should be careful not to freqiuent 
the places which are knowij trf give rise to thesie fevers : to the 
neglect of this precaution. Dr. Slaney, a friend of the Dr. Clark, to 
whose excellent w oVk on the Climate, Sue. of Italy, we have pre- 
viously had occasion to refer, fell a victim. On his way from 
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Rome to Floretice, in the end of jfcly, he passed one tiight at 
Boccaiio, a solitary post-house, situated in a low swampy valley, 
about twenty mdes from Rome, noted for the insalubrity of its 
atmosphere, and which Professor de Mathseis has denominated 
* luogo d’aria la pin infame nelle vicinanze di Roma ~ 0 f this Dr. 
.Slaney was well aware, and was chiefly induced to risk sleeping 
in a place of such danger, from the fear of injuring an invalid^ 
who was travelling with him. The Doctor was attacked^ with 
the disease on his arrival at Florence : -the debility, early in the 
disorder, was exti-eme ; no remission occurred, and his stomach 
was so irritable that npthing w^ould remain upon it. Mrs. Slaney 
w^as attacked two days after her iinsbaiul, and very narrowly es- 
caped sharing his fate^ a slight remission occurred in her case^ 
which w»as taken advantage of, and the hark assiduously ad- 
ministered. Another English family slept at Boccano on the 
same night as Dr. Slaney ; two of the servants belonging »to 
which were attacked, one of whom died. 

The livid, unhealthy aspect of the miserable inhabitants of the 
Campagna di Roma is a shocking proof of its unwholesomeness* 
Professor KorefF has depicted these unfortunate rustics in a feel- 
ing and intelligent manner : tlie present occupiers of this un- 
healthy ttt'act have, how^ever^ .been so frequently described, that 
w^e shall merely extract his account of the sickness and mortoUty 
which too generally await them ; — " ' 

‘ Hieme oves his desertis pascuntur, qiias pastor^s de'montibus Sabi- 
nis et Samiiiis provenieiites miniito stipendio, quod fructibus solvitur, 
custodiunt. Febres et siccitiis loci pastores ct greges prohibent, quo- 
minus aestate hie remaneant: tunc montes Ponninos petunt. Alia pars 
terum pastoralium versatur in armentis custodiendis vaccarum agre&- 
tium, qua2 sunt subolcs Paiinonici generis et chrtiibus longioribgs 
insignes; eadem aestate /emanent. Permulti pastorum qui illas cus- 
todiunt, acre nocivo percunt, nonnulli ei ass^uescunt, omnes vero pallidi 
et aegri vi&u vitam brevissiraam degunt. — AVr/T, p. 28. 

Miserable, however, as may be the state of the inhabitants of 
the Campagna di Roma, it does noPpresent half^so heart-rending 
a picture as that of the ill-fated natives of Basse Bresse, Breune, 
’Sologne, and Donibcs. The mode of cultivating the land in these 
districts consists in forming it alternately into ponds, and then 
submitting it to tillage; it is kept in the stale of ponds for 
eighteen months or two years, at the expiration of which, 
the w^ter is made to run into a neighbouring field; the laiifi.4^ 
recultivated for one or tw’o yearr^ and afterw'ards again farmed 
into a pond. Added to the ponds and marshes, th^re am also 
numerous woods, which surround the humid plains, and inter- 
cept the circulation of the air; the consequence of this is, that 
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the 'Vtrhole cotttttry* is rencifered almdst uninhstbitable : the la- 
bourer filters iato the wet nand soon after the water is draitted 
off, ia order to put it in a state of culture, and pass^es whole 
da^s up to the mid-leg in humidity, imbibing the pestiferous 
e^atations at every pore ; the consequences may be easily an- 
ticipated. * II est rare,’ M. Foder4 says, * que de qiiatre travail- 
leurs deux n’y succombent pas/ Happy, however, would it be, 
werew the labourers the only people who feel the effects of the 
aria catliva; the. whole mass of inhabitants become stunted both 
in their moral and \)hysical growth, and they can be classed only 
witli the most uncivilized beings. 

^ Uhomme/ says M. Fodere, ‘ y commence, dfes sa plus tendre en- 
fance, k ^prouver les atteintes funestes de cette terre malheureuse : 
k peine est-il sevr6 que son teint devient basan6, que ses yeux se 
couvrent d’uneteinte bilieuse ; il roaigrit; il ne prend aucun dcveloppe- 
ment : ses visc^res s engorgent, et il atteint difficilement sa septieme 
anh^e. Franchit-il ce terme, il nc vit pas, il vegtite : il reste empdt6, 
opile, cacochyme, boursouffle, hydropique, .sujet h, des fic^vres putrides- 
inalignes, ^ des fiovres d automne interminables,^ a des hemorragies pas- 
sives et h des ulc^res aux jambes d^une gu6rison tr^s-difficile. C’lest en 
ke d^battant au •milieu de toutes ces maladies, qui Tassifegent sowvent 
toutes k la fois, et qui ne sont preique pour lui qu'une loi%U€ agonie, 
que rhabitant de la Brenne parvient% Tdge de vingt k trente ans ; k 
cette fepoque la nature retrograde d6jJi, les facult^s s'affaissent, etcom- 
muncment I’dge de cinquante ans est le dernier terme. Ainsi passeiH 
rapidement plusieui^ generations. Cependant la population conserved 
peu pr^s le mfime equilibre ; on s’y marie de bonne heure, et plusieurs 
fois. 11 n’est pas rare de trouver des homines ou des femmes de trente 
Si. quarante ans inarics pour la troisi^md ou la quatrieme fois : les ' 
fr^res Dupont dont un cst veuf, ont epdiise quinze femmes entre eux 
trois. La certitude d y trouver des logemens vacans et des dqmaine^A 
exploiter attire des families ^trang^res; des journaliers, des servjteurs 
k gages s^y transportent ; ils s’y raarient,«ils s y fixent ; et e'est ainsi que 
se r^out le probl^me, comment uiie terre aussi inhospitali^re n*est pav 
d^peupl^e / — Traite de MSdecinc Legod^, tom. v, c. •!. * 

M. Foder6 goes on to depict, wdth great feej^g, the desire of 
lucre, and the objection to innovation, even when such innovation 
is mtended for the preservation of their healths, which is iniplaiited 
not only in the minds of the labourer, but in those of the wealthy 
proprietor. 

^ Les hbtdes sauvages eusSent dejk abandonne des pays d’une ipsalu- 
brke constante ; I’homme civilis^, au contraire, moins jaloux de vivre 
en sant^ et de vivi^a long-temps que de poss^der beaucoup, place son 
habitation indifferemment partout oh il a beaucoup k esp6i^r, soil de la 
ibcondite du sol, soil de son Industrie. Non-seulement il nc d^daigne 
pas de passer sa vie *ldans des lieux destines par leur position et par la 
nature a 4tre des marfeages, mais encore il en cree de nouveaux pour 
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se procurer une augmentation de fortune dont il, est tr^-inpertain da 
jouir, et qui engloutira eprJis lui plusien/s gfenferalions. Nous avom vu, 
de notre temps, Ibrsque la loi du 14 frimaire, an 2, ordbnna le desscche* 
ment de^ marais et ia suppression des ^taiigs, un cri general s'clever 
conlre cette mesure ; nbtis Tavons vu encore, diverses re{iri$es, par- 
tout oh Ton a voulu dessicher des mar6cages ; les propriC^taires criaient, 
par la crainte de Voir diminuer an produit qui ne cotlte aueune avatice ; 
et ia ciasse pauvre, qui est la plus exposee au mauvais air, oubiiant aei 
ntaux passes et leur retour p^nodique, criait aussi, soit par imitation, 
soit par crainte de renonce:? h ses habitudes.* — Ibid^ , 

With regard to the comparative salubrity of ancient and moderti 
Rome, it is difficult to arrive at any satisfactory data. Several of 
the Roman poets have alluded to the dnliealtbiness of the city 
during particulgir seasons, but none of them have entered into the 
subject fully. Whilst Rome was at her plenitude of glory, whilst 
she was considered ^terrarum domiua gentiumque,^^ 

* The mistress of the world, the seat of empire, 

The niirse of heroes, the delight of gods, 

That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth, 

And set the nations free,' » 

the maVaria was but little noticed; but when, frorji causes almost 
wholly political, she declined ii|||power, and her population b^ 
canxc diminished, less attention was paid to the state of the land^ 
and mal’aria became much rndre prevalent ; want of culture pro« 
duced disease, diseai^e thinned and exiled the population, and 
these two causes, acting in a vicious circle, ha*'e been considc^red 
abundantly sufficient to explain the phenomena. 

It has been the opinion qf several writers, that whenever mars Jiea 
are situated near to a great city, the intervention of woods must 
necessarily form a screen to impede the w^aftin^ of niiasmata by 
the winds ; perhaps this might have been the reason why the an- 
cients consecrated the woo43 in the vicinity of Rome to Neptune, 
in order to secure them from the axec in the distresses, 4iowever, 
in which the grert expenditure of Pius the Sixth involved the 
Holy Seey a large district of these wqods had been sold ^nd cut ; 
and to this eve® Sir Charles Morgan thinks, ^'may with some 
reason be attributed an increase of danger to the unprotected 
city.' The good effects of the intervention of woods, or rather 
the evils resulting from cutting them, under the circumstanced 
above alluded to, are strong!]^ exemplified in a Memoire on the 
physical properties of maTaria, by M. lligaud de ITsle, and in^ 
serted in the Bibliothique Univcrselle for May,,18J7* Several of 
bis observations were collected In the environs of Rome, the 
Pomptine marshes, &c.; of these we shall merely adduce the two 
following. Near Saint Stephano, on Mount Argentel, a convent 
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JH situated, winch was famedlforthe salubrity of its air ; but since 
thfe forests which siirroiuidel it have been clej^eli, it has become 
unhealthy. At Velletri, near the Pomptiiie iparshe$, the cut- 
ting of an intermediate wood occasioned, immediately and for 
three successive years, fevers and other diseases, which commiUed 
great ravages; the same effect was, observed, from a similar cause, 
near Campo Salino ; — analogous, examples might be adduced 
fronuVolney, Lancisi, Donas, androthers. The position advanced 
by the writer last.quotcd^ that Rome is less salubrious than it was 
prior to the pontificate of Pius VI. who ascended the papal chair 
ill 177 o, is to us by no means established. Indeed, so long ago 
as the eleventh cc;ulury/Doiniano published the following invec- 
tive, in a letter to Pope Nicholas II. which is adduced by Lancisi, 
in his treatise de /idventitiis liomutti Coeli Qaalitalibus, 

‘ Roma vorax hoininum dornat ardua colla virorum, 

Roma ferax febrium iiecis est uberrima Irngutn, 

Romana} febres stabili sunt jure fi<i«j;^8 — . 

Quern serael iavadunt vix a vivente recedunt.* 

; might bring forward numerous instances to prove that 
lipme was extremely unhealthy in the early periods of her history ; 
bill; as our principal object is to^lhow that she is not progressively 
advancing in insalubrity, Ave shall pot take up the reader’s time 
by repeating what rriay be found in the works of almost every 
traveller w ho has visited Rome, 

,^:We have before us the Roman bills of moHality, from 1767 to 
1776 inclysivc, which w ill clearly show that the proportion of the 
deaths to the bii tlis is scarcely greater, ^at the present period, than 
it was prior to Pius the Sixth’s pontincate. 
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In the years 1819 and 1821 the tfills werc*as follows: 


Years. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Population. 

« 

llatio of 
burials 
per cent. 

18J9 

1821 

4,299 

4,766 

6,114 

6,416 

134,161 
i 146,000 

• 4.65 

1 3.70 

Average. 

i 4,527 

5,764 

140,080 

4.12 


It will be here observed, that althongli there are some years in 
the first table in which the mortality was Icfss than in either 1819 
or 1821, yet there are several in wdiich it was considerably greater, 
in proportion to the births and ‘population*. Each table shows, 
however, that without some influx from the country, Rome 
would in process of time be depopulated ; but so long as she re- 
mains the seat of government, there is no more fear of this cir- 
cumstance taking place than there was in the case of London 
about the commencement, and even about the middle, of the last 
century, when the deaths always exceeded the births. According 
to Professor Koreff, it was part of the Buonaparlean policy to re- 
dttce the population of Rome to«^0,000, and to remove the monu«« 
ments of art to Paris; and ;he states that, in 1790, it was at 
160,000, whilst in 1812 it had dwindled to 80,CXX>: in proportion 
to the falling oflP ofthe population the maParia became more con- 
spicuous, and invaded districts where its presence w'as never be- 
fore observed,'*^ ' f * 

* Populo inominuto aeris nocivi vis et extra urbem adaucta esse vide- 
tur. Nam pastores proximi, quondam duriores, nunc vespere si hi et 
’gregibus in recessu iirbis asylum petunt, ut mortj?m eftiigiant, nocte 
irigida in campis baud repugnandam. Inde a Ponte Mihio ad Corsum 
ubicunque capellae, eqir indgmiti, et armenta palantur, Pulvis sub 
pedibus motus, incessus et clamor scenqaitim, domus dirutse in urbis 
regionibus, quibus pernoctatura veniunt, luce clarius vaticiimntur, 
Roroae diem adcsse, quae siragernlPaesii sit imi^iura. Gradu giganteo 
aeris mali vis, po|ji^lo minuto, mag^iau^tur. QuOvis anno illud vene- 
num latius serpit, Iquovis anno aliam vim corrumpit, quovis anno incre- 
mentacapit majora. Nam hoc certissimum est, malum illud contraria 
ratione procedere, quam vim et numerum incolarum. Sunt qui dicant, 
hancipsam pestem, Pontiflee reduce populoque adaucto, iterum debili* 
tan. Mihl persuadere nequeo, hominem tarn infestam naturam devin- 
cere posse. Vires nimis disperes sunt. Tusciae solitudines a lergo im- 
minent, agri Romani deserta et arboribus et hominibps vacua ambiuBt, 
coram Poinptinae paludes stagnant, Africus verticera turbat et solum, 
igne vulcanio corabustum, quasi exsangue acquiescit. Qui longius feret 
natura humana tantam ruinam ? Jam aestate via; |vaullatim deseruntur, 
loca spuria fiunt, et multitude comminuta mediam urbem urget. Inte- 
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gm urbift reg^nes madu rtisti€ii|doiniciUii pra^b^Dt* f Cum Rctfnae Versa- 
rery jam porta Populi, initium Corsi^ adeoque pm Montis Trinitatis, 
suspecta habebantur. Strada dd Babuino^ ubi habitabam, adbuc ante 
paucos aonos saluberrima putata, jam , tunc febribus^ubjecta erat, et a 
ditioribus mense J ulio relinquebatur, Quirinalis totaque regio Vatican! 
etaliae trans Tiberim, vicinia quoque Sancti Johannis Lateranensis jam 
dudum insalubres evitantur. Scenitie cum gregibus paulatim obtinent 
palatia ct fegiones urbis, jam nimium viatoribus in memoriam vocantes 
Paesfrjm, quod civibus vacat, cum modd taurus in umbrb Doricse co- 
lumnar ruminet, cjL ca^ella silvestris in cprollis delapsis exultet/ — 
Korejf^ p. 33* 

Such is the gloomy%»icli#e given of the state of Rome prior to 
the return of the popc/’aiid to its increase in population. The 
professor’s description of the prlUgress of the maParia^ however, is 
not at all to be compared with the exactitude o^ the following line 
of march as described by the review er, w hose njinute tracing of 
thf progress ofctKe miasmata from Holland to Edinburgh we had 
occasion to admire in a former part of this Article. 

* Appearing to enter,* he observes, ‘ by^the Porta del Popojo, k 
reaches to^a certain distance along the torso, the banks of the Tiber, 
and the west sid^ of the Pincio. Here it creeps along the base of this 
elevation by the church of the Trinity de* Monti, and thus round the 
foot of the Quirinal and Vitninal hills to tlie church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore. In its farther progress it rtaiches the church of San Pietro 
in Viucoli, diverging towards the Campo Vaccino, and proceeding on- 
wards to the eastward of the Colosseum. Qn the east side of the city 
k is also entering by the quarter of the Porta iVlaggiore, and that of 
San Giovi^nnl, occupying to'^a very jeVere degree the district of St. 
John f^teran, and holding its course “^over fhe Coelian hill towards the 
church of St. Gregory, w'here it spreads'io the southward of the Pala- 
tine, towards the dricient seat of the great Velabrum, and the river.' 

If we arc to believe the exaggeratefd reports of several authors, 
such is the progress the^paParia is ipdking, that the period is tiol 
far distant when Rome wiM become a desert, apd its neighbour- 
hood be ^hunned w ith Wrror by ||p traveller, f It is [>leasing to 
find, however, Aat Jnhabitams keep up t^ir spirits under 
these portentoiS^ deituncTations, mid even treat tnim with ridicule; 
and, according to Dr. Clark, not witliout some reason, for seve- 
ral of the Roman physicians, as well as Signor Scaramucci, 
secretary to the council for the general administration of hospitals, 
assured him that the numbers attacked with mararia fevers were 
not annually and progressively increasing. This latter gentliemaii 
had paid considerable attention to the subject, and, from making 
out the annual reports of the hospitals, could, of course, speak 
correctly respecting it. His opinions are strongly confirmed 
by thd tables wliicti w^c have previously given. 
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The diminution or increase of me population of Rome lias 
been adduced bjF some writers as a (friteriofi ef the greater or less 
prevalence of maFaria^ and we have previously observed that, in 
proportion as the population has been found to diminis^lb such 
ratio has the maFaria gone on increasing. In a late wort, indeed, 
on ‘ Scarlet Fever/ by Dr. Macmichael, who seetiis to have had 
•his information from the Edinburgh Review, the^ population of 
Rome is stated to have been estimated at lf)fi, 0 (X) in 1791, 
whilst in 1813 It had decreased to 100,000, (and we have before 
shown that in the previous year, according to Professor Koreff, 
it was as low as 80,000;) ^ but whether/ Di% Macmichael ob- 
serves, * the maFaria is to be considered the cause or the effect 
of this diminution is not at all understood, and still presents one 
of the most curious problems to be found in the natural history 
of any country/ Had Dr. Macmichael, however, taken into con- 
sideration the turbulent character of the times, and the political 
degradation which Rome experienced about the period when its 
population was so much reduded, he would have found its cause 
m these circumstances, without the necessity of laking the 
maFaria into the question. If the population were a criterion pf 
the greater or less salubrity of Rome, Doctor Valentin, of Nancy, 
might be qnpted to prove that it is ^considerably more healthy 
now than in 1813, the poptilation having increased on the 3 1 si 
of December, 1819, to 134,161; whilst in 18^21 it consisted of 
146,000 souls, exclusive of the Jews, who were estimated in IB 19 
at 8,000- The increase, hou^ever, we ajf’e satisfied, has been 
almost entirely owing to political causes, and principally to tln^ 
peace, which permitted those who had been engaged in warfare 
.to return to their homes, as w'ell as allowed the inflax of 
strangers. » . . ^ 

One great cause of ^the maFaria in Rome fnust be looked for 
in the want of an cfffcient Ihedical police. Almost every writer 
who has described the diseases of Rome has noticed this defect; ; 
indeed the stagnant waters ^ich are allpwed to accumulate in 
the gardens of ,^ome, as well as thd* excessive heat and putrify- 
ing animal and vegetable substances which lie in heaps in almost 
every street, would, in our minds, produce sufficient miasmata to 
give rise to epidemic disease. With respect to cleanliness, the 
modem Romans* do not appear to pay any more attenti on to Ihat 

♦ We are tetfd a modern writer that the only active diversion of the cxnninoit ppo” 
pie is one which can scarcely be * named to ears polite:* — ‘ it is a sort of 
bunting of heads — not for ideas, but for things much more &n«ible and abuiillant.' 
*t 1 biey aif seen eagerly engaged in this pursuit on a Sunday or festa, titting at their 
doors and windows, or in the open street: there arc often three, one al>ove another, the 
middle one at once hunting and being hunted! This loalhfciame practice, we are sorry 
to 883% is not confined to the modern ^tnans. 
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requisite than their.anccstoA were in the*habit of doing before 
thetti. ' The gr^at difficulty which the government of the city had 
in enforcing cleanliness in the time of the ConsulatCi is strongly 
manifested by the various edicts passed for tliat purpose.* The 
ftMlowing are two of them : — 

‘ QUOMINUS'ILLI CLOACAM, QUJE KX ^EDIBUS EJUS IX 
' TUA8 RETINET, QUA DE RE AGITUR, PUHOARE RF.FI- 
, CERE LICEAT, VIM FIERI, VETO, DAMN! INFECT!, QUOD 
\ OPERIS VITIO FACTUM SIT, CA VEUI^ J U liEO/ 

* NE QUIS AQIJaM OLETATO DOtO MALO, UBI PUBLICE 
SALIT. QUISOtETARIT SEXTERTIORUM X MILLIUM 
MUtiCTA ESTO/ • • ' 

* The most important part of this Article remains to be noticed; 
we mean that which relates to the mode of correcting the bad 
propcirty of mararia soils, or of rendering the inhabitants less ex- 
posed to their action where the former object cannot be perfectly 
answered.. The principal means for fnlliiling the first intention 
coD^sist in draining the swampy diUrictSf ; or, where that is imprac- 
tfcable, owing to tlie lowness of the land, in submerging them,* 
Or filling them up; in embanking the rivers so as to prevent their 
overflowing; and in paving all the towns and villages, forming 
common sewers, and adopting every means coiidufive to cleanli- 
ness, ventilation and dimness — to which, more, perhaps, than to 
the improved habits of life, Sir Gilbert Blane thinks the unex- 
ampled state pf'htjalth in this great metropolis may be ascribed. 

When draining is required in a very unhealthy country it should 
not be performed until the end off^utumn, in winter, or the be- 
ginning of spring. The labourers should work only in the middle 
of the day, be well clothed and fed, and have, at least once a 
day, a good allowance of some generous fermented liquor. The 
observations of nidny authors have showq> that the two or three 
ytears immediately following the drammg of marslies are more un- 
healthy than the preceding: the workmen who remain in the 
basin are*exposed to great danger, and by moving about favour 
the disengagement of the noxious effluvia. Julia mentions 
hfiviiig seen nine persons employed in cutting down the vegetables 
ill the great ditch of the inafsh of Cercle, all of whom were at- 


* Beecher has reJnfed several cases in which this plan was sutcessAtlJy adopted : 
when, tnarshes are laid deepljr under water, heconsideis that the gieat quantity ot* fluid 
opposes Uie deconi{K>sition of the uuiinal and vegetable substances, and the air conse- 
qoesitly preserves its purity. 

EmpedoeJes U said lb have delivered t^e Saleiilini from the dangerous exhalations to 
wkKii Uiey were .subjected, by conducting into their marshes two neighbouring rivers, 
wliich cleared tliem of their stagnant water, and tlic air was no longer tainted. The 
to which they Imd been subjected from these miasnmta consequently ceased 
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lacked sonid day^ afterwards with intermitteiits:^one these, a 
female, died, and ^ the other eight laboured under the complaint 
for nearly nine months. 

The beneficial effects of draining are no where more tri- 
umphantly exemplified than in our own island ; >ve are acquainted 
with several districts in which agues were at one time extremely 
prevalent, but w'here they are now perfectly unknown; in truth, 
intermittents may be said.to be almost entirely banished from the 
bills of mortality. They were at one lime oxtreinel^ prevalent 
ill London ; but now' an instance scarcely occurs. A strong 
proof of the good effects of paving and draining is given by Sir 
Gilbert Blane, in the case of Portsmouth, wliich is built upon 
a flat, composing part of the marshy island of Portsea. lie was 
assured by a medical gentleman who practised there, that when be 
first knew the place intermittent fervcrs were very prevalent; btl^ 
the town having been drained and paved in the year J Jdf), th^y 
have now become unknown* llilsea, and other parts of the island 
of Portsea, retain the same aguish character; but the tliseasc has 
greatly decreased there also in consequence of a drainage made 
in the year 179.'3. * 

Professor Foderc recommends that all cities should be disman- 
tled of their useless ramparts, and lluit every attention should be 
paid to the thorough ventilation of inhabited districts. He is ac- 
quainted, he observes, with several towns w'hich were formerly 
subject to epidemics, but have become salubrious since their 
w^alls have been removed, ant|,, they have thus been exposed to 
every wind. M. Humboldt also speaks of a town of South Ame- 
rica, which has been less subject to yellow fever since on^ of its go- 
vernors removed a lampart, and levelled a rock u hi^'h sheltered it 
from the north wind. ^Wherc woods or jungles intercept the free 
ckculation of the air and detliiii the exhalations, they become the 
fruitful foyers of disease, more especiallydn warm climate^, ai^di 
ought of course tolbe cleared aw ay where, it is practicable. /Fhese 
situations, in India, exert so extensive? an iyiliucncqover the hcaltli 
of the inhabitants, not only of the plains, but of the ]ijlJs,,and 
form 80 decided and extensive a part in the causation of the eii-. 
deinic fever of Bengal, that it has been usually denominated by 
authors, the ^ Jungle Fever.’ 

Hie inhabitants of infected districts may be rendered less liable 
to the effects of mararia by being clothed in wool, living \vell,alld 
keeping their houses warm and dry. It is well Icnowii also, tkal; 
the best means of avoiding the danger, when compelled to pa$s 
the night in malaria districts, are the use of to keep the, air 
dry, and the getting as much above the suiface of the ground as 
, K 3 , possible— t 
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possible — z. verj few feet llsving been considered to mai^k the 
line firqxn safely lo danger. A striking instance of this has been 
given in a former part of this Article, on the authority of Profes- 
sor Brera, of Padua; and others are adduced by Sir Gilbert 
Blanc in the worji before us. He also observed that those be- 
longing to the upper orders of society in Walcheren were always 
less affected with its endemic fevers than the poorer inhabitants, 
and that the British officers suffered lei^s in that campaign than 
the private men. * t 

Bind has observed that cutting wood, cultivating land, sailing 
in an open boat in the neighbourhood of marshy or foggy dis- 
tricts — passing the night in siich situations without shelter, or 
traversing them at these times, are the most dangerous occupa- 
tions in warm and unhealthy climates. This observation wdll ap- 
ply equally well to European countries. W here any extensive un- 
deltakiiig is to be accomplished in unhealthy districts, it should 
be entrusted to those who are accustomed to the climate: the 
fatal eff'ec^.s produced on new comers under such circumstances 
have been stated in a former part of this Article, when treating of 
the maFaria generated in the ponds of Bresse, on the rice-grounds 
of Lombardy, and the unhealthy swamps of Zealand. 

When M. Ozanam passed through Torre dc tre ponii, situated 
in the middle of the Pomptine marshes, and in a most insalubri- 
ous district, he was astonished to sec the rnaitre de paste of that 
place with every appearance of the enjoyment of the most perfect 
bealtti. On asking him how he cmitrived lo preserve himself so 
free from disease in so pestilential a situation, he answered, ^ II 
y a plus dq,quarantc ans que j’habile ce lieu, et je iFy ai jamais eu 
la fi^vre : la seufe. precaution que je prenne, est de ne sorlir de 
chez moi que lorsque le soleil est deji assez tileve sur Thorizou, 
de rentrer a son coucher, et de faire'hlors allumer un peu de feu. 
Je me nourris bien, et je bbis du vin : voila tout moii secret.* 

An opinion has been hazarded Hhat gauze frames fitted to the 
windows of hoqses much exposed to maFaria, will arrest its pro- 
gress; and the writer of the Article to which we have more 
than once had occasion to refer, says, that sleeping under a 
mosquito net, in an infected place, w ill preserve a person from 
any noxious effects of the circumambient atmosphere; but we 
are not aware that cither of these recommendations rests on 
very satisfactory grounds : this, however, seems certain, that any 
thing which intercepts a curreuil of air charged with these noxious 
exhalations, such as a wood, a mountain, or even a wall, has 
served as a wshelter/rom the inaFaria, and preserved the inhabit- 
ants under its lee from Tts pestiferous influence. 
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With regard to Rome, we are afraii that^ from the nature of it* 
soil, all attempts" for thoroughly eradicating the aria catlivn will 
prove abortive: still it is in the power of the Romans to do much 
towards ameliorating this ^ crying evil.’ One of the most active 
remote causes is to be found in the existence of the old armona 
laws, which, although modified by a papal decree of 1801, act y<^t 
in sufficient force to prevent the cultivation of the land in the 
neighbourhood, in consequence of which the greater part i| left 
in pasture without drainage; all the prqtended Jacilitics given to 
commerce being still fettered, according to* Mr. Rose, by the 
proviso, ^ that grain be not extracted and transported out of the 
state.’ Were the annona laws repealed altogether, and every 
facility thrown in the way of the agriculturists, the measure 
would be productive of ver}^ considerable advantage. We have 
before alluded to the little attention that is paid to the salubrity 
of the city; and observed that the streets are absolutely disgust- 
ing from the filth suffered to accumulate in them — evils which 
might easily be remedied by the institution of an effective medical 
police. • 

^ Were there a medical police/ says Dr. Clark, ‘established at Rome, 
(and no city has more need of one,) much might be done for the miti- 
gation of this evil. Were all stagnant waters removed from their gar- 
dens — were these and the vineyards, &c. carefully drained to prevent 
the fonnation of more^ — were all decaying vegetable and animal sub- 
stances removed, and their streets kept clean and jLlry— there would be 
fewer nmraria quarters in Rome. If they are unable to drain the 
marshes, by a little exertion they might at least keep their invisible 
enemy without the gates.' 

Let the governiTicnt of Rome attend to this, and >ve are per- 
suaded we shall hear little more of the increase nial’ana; the por- 
tentous denunciations^of those who have promulgated her down- 
fall will sink to the ground, *and, instead of being at length blotted 
out from her plaice among the nations, we shall find lier rising tn 
salubrity and political importance. • 


Akt. VII. — 1. Memoirs of the Mexican Revolulion and of Gene^ 
ral Mina, By W. D. Robinson. £ vols. bvo. 

<2. History of Guatimala, in Spanish Ametica, 'rnmslatcd frexm 
the Spanish of Don Domingo Juarros, by J. Baily. 1 voL Svo-. 

3. Historia de la Revoluciende Heuva EspaTia^ 6 verdademOri^ 
gen y Causas de ella, S^c, Por Don Jose Guerra, Doctor 
de la Universidad de Mexico, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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4. Qrigen de la Espanlosa iS^evolucion de Neuva Esp^na comtn- 
zada en Setiembre. Por Don Juan Lopez Cducelada. 

5; jipuntes Historicos del Senor f^illaurrauticy Focal de las Cortes 
de Esparta, 

6i Aguita Mexicam. 

HILST we have been furnished with the works of Falkner 

on Patagonia, and Dobrizhoffer on the Abipones; of Mo-' 
lina ^and Vidaurre on Chili ; of Depons, Gilij, and Poterat on 
New Grenada, or Terra Firma; of Condamine and Azara, of 
Ulloa, Unaaue and Sobreviella on New Granada, now called 
Columbia, and Peru ; we have seen nothing authentic relating to 
Mexico, whose wealth ahd population exceed the whole of those 
provinces together, till the appearance of the writings of Hum- 
boldt, whose researches were concluded more tlian twenty years 
ago. Mexico, indeed, as well as the kingdom of Guatimala, 
although not more strictly guarded against the visits of foreigners 
th^ the other countries we have mentioned, and containing 
mote objects calculated to excite both curiosity and cupidity, has 
yet been penetrated by few foreigners ; and of those few none 
have made any communications to the public since the time of 
Gage, Dampier and Wafer; for we can scarcely consider the 
Voyage de Chappe d'yluteroche en California as conveying any 
other than the astronomical information, which was the chief 
object of that author’s journey. The German mineralogists and 
miners, who have at ditferent periods been sent by the court 
of Madrid to Mexico, have confined their communications so 
strictly within the limits of their own professional pursuits, that 
in none of their publications which we have examined can be 
traced any of the lineaments by which the face of the country, 
the character and ^condition of the inhabitants, or the nature of 
any other than its mineral productions, .distinguished. 

During the last thirteen years, whilst Mexico, like the other 
Spanish settlements, has been in a state of the most destructive 
anarchy ; whilst we have been inundated with accounts of re^ 
volutions completed as soon'^as commenced; with projects of 
constitutions abolished as soon as framed ; with narratives of bat- 
tles gained in unknown places, over enemies and by generals 
almost equally unknown ; and have been favoured with fiourishing 
accounts of revenues, productions, and public spirit exhibited in 
the journals from Santa Fe, Lima, Buenos Ayres and San Jago; 
by which the cupidity of British capitalists has been excited to 
disperse their surplus money, and many of the adventurers, to 
w^hom a state oP peace was intolerable, have been induced to 
join their cause, the single journal printed in Mexico was nearly 

silent 
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silent on all the, transactions so important to th<^e who were 
either the authors or the victims of these agonising convulsions. Iti 
South America, the leaders thought to obtain that sympathy and 
aid from foreigners, which the rulers of the press in Mexico could 
only expect from Spain. 

Although the state of the population of Mexico was very 
erroneously given by all the writers on the subject before the ap- 
pearance of the works of Baron Humboldt, and the progress 
w'faich it had made in civilization was but tittle ^liown, yet ideas of 
its vast importance had been raised, and eflorts had been com- 
menced, with a view to .its conquest, durii^g the frequent w ars that 
occurred between England and Spain. The attention of Crom- 
well was drawn towards it, and the minds of the public in England 
prepared for an attempt to occupy it, by the w ritings of the rene- 
gado priest Thomas Gage. The valuable island of Jamaica^ 
which w'as the fruit of that project, has fortunately more tluQi 
made amends for the disappointment of our attempts ckewhere* 
The attack of Venion on Portobello, and the series of sqjbsequent 
operations against Carthagena and other portions of the Spanish 
territory, originated in those extravagant notions ot their immense 
riches, then too common, and were directed by very eironeous 
estimates of the relative importance of the points w'hich were at- 
tempted to be occupied. The capture of ilavanna in the year 
1762 (had we retained possession of that place) would have had 
a most powerful effect on Mexico, because from’ its position 
towards the w'estern end of Cuba, it commands the access tp 
Mexico between Cape Catoche and Cape Antonio, and the egress 
from it between the last mentioned point and Cape Florida. 3 A%i 
tlie wind is constantly favourable, a few days are |ui£cieut to waflIV 
a force from Havanna to any part of the Mexican coast; and 
hence, that strongly fortified position has been justly considered by 
the Spaniards as the key to the extensWe dominion^ which bound 
the gulph of Mexico. In the wars that hpe occurred ji^ince the 
capture of Havanna, and especially im that which arose out of the 
French revolution, Mexico must have attracted *the occasional 
regards of our successive administrations, and though, at one pe- 
riod, an attempt to occupy that country was urged upon the 
ministry by the Duke of Orleans, who would gladly have become 
its sovereign, yet no serious steps towards it were ever taken. 

Whatever wishes might, at any past periods, have been enter- 
tained on the subject of occupyin^Mexico, they have been now 
long dissipated. We believe w?e hazard nothing in asserting that 
no party, that no classes of individuals, nor a single person of 
any tolerably accurate information in these kingdoms, casts a 
look towards, or indulges a wish for the possession of any portion 
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of that Atnerkwi continent iiviiich was forineriy under the dominion 
of tha BMNiiirchs of Spain* It is under a different aspect that we 
ms to view that interesting coontry. It is pOt now a; country 
whicb^ whilst a colony with extensive pecuniary resources^ belong- 
ing to ail enemy was a fair or a practicable object of warlike 
attempts ; but a country^ in fact, independent of its original pos- 
sessors. 

It is under this impression, then, that we have thought some 
short description of Mexico, with a concise but authentic narra- 
tive of the more prominent occurrences by which its present state 
of independence has be^ii brought about, might not be unaccept- 
able to our readers. 

^rhe face of this country may be best conceived by considering 
the lofty ranges of the Andes, which extend themselves in various 
branches from one end of the peninsula of South America to the 
oiher, as concentrated at the isthmus of Darien, and passing 
between *tlie two oceans at a low elevation, which is gradually 
increased^ till they enter the kingdom of Mexico, and then ex- 
panding into a large district of table-land at an elevation varying 
from 6, OCX) to 8,500 feet above the level of the adjacent seas. — 
Thoughp this table-land may be considered as a vast plain, yet 
tliere rise from it groups of volcanic mountains, whose summits, 
from 14,000 to 17, 000, feet in height, are covered with everlast- 
ing vsnow. This plain, as it extends towards the north, gradu- 
ally expands in bfeadth and descends from its lofty elevation, till, 
at about 3,(XX> miles from its southern boundary, it has reached a 
level only a few hundred feet above the sea, but intersected by some 
ranges of lofty mountains which may be traced to the most dis- 
tant limits of f^prth America. The elevated plain is on* both 
sides bounded by tracts of land, varying in breadth, which inter- 
pcKse themselves between the mountains aftid the gulph of Mexico 
on the easier^, and the Pafcific ocean on the western side of the 
kingdom.. 

As this immense plain is elevated above the clouds during the 
greater part of the year, the soil becomes parched and filled with 
numerous deep fissures, by which the moisture of the surface is 
exhausted, and being nearly destitute of rivers, which, issuing 
mostly from the foot of the mountains, are of short course, it has 
a bare and arid aspect, whose resemblance to the plains of the 
two Castiles induced the followers of Cortes to give to it the 
name of New Spain. Many extensive districts are utterly desti- 
tute of water, and there are, in some parts, vast plains covered 
with muriate of soda and lime, nitrate of potash and other saline 
anbstances, which spread with a rapidity very difficult to be ex- 
plained. In the abundance of salt asid these efflorescences the 
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seinblance to man^ places ia Thibet, and to the toline ateppea of 
central Asia. In the spots, a^bich are somewhat below the aveiv 
age level, and which, as compared with the moantaina that »oiv 
roond them, may be termed vaiUes, the soil i/s highly fraitfuL 
These Tallies, separated from one another by ranges of hills <wf 
greater or less elevation, resemble lakes dried up, and furnish the 
different species of grainy and fruits which the subsistence of the 
inhabitants requires* * . * 

The climate of this lofty region is highly salubrious ; the in^ 
htibitants in general attain to as great Icaigevity as those of any 
part of the globe; and, according to the researches of Humboldt, 
the births exceed the deaths in a greater proportion than in any 
other country, except, if the returns can be relied upon, in the 
United States of America. These plains, as it would be natural 
to conclude, contain the far greater portion of the inhabitants X>f 
Mexico. At nearly an equal distance from the two seas stands 
the capital, a city of the Same name as the kingdom, wilji 160,000 
inhabitants; and scattered over this hilly region, but at vast dis- 
tances from each other, are to be found the large cities of Guadal- 
axara, Guanajuato, Valladolid, St. Luis Potosi, Pueblo, Quern- 
taro and Giiaxaca, and the thickly peopled villages around them, 
whose agriculture yields food to their numerous inhabitants. 

This table-land is on both sides separated from the sea by 
fertile tracts, on which the richest products of* the 'tropics might 
be raised, in such abundance and with such ease, as to supply 
the demands of the whole civilized w^orld : these tracts, however, 
are hot and moist, and uniformly unhealthy. The nature of Jthe 
climate, the large portions in which the land allotted, and the 
strictness of the entail^s by which those portions are fettered, to- 
gether witli the scarcity of labourers, renders them of little value lo 
the country. Instead of being cultivated with the sugar, coffee, and 
cotton plants, the^districts are almost exclusively destined to feed 
herds of black cattle, under the management of jtbe few inhabit- 
ants who, from being natives, have less dread of the climate than 
their countrymen on the hills. The declivities of the mountain- 
plain, between the hot and cold regiUns, from 4000 to 5000 
feet above the sea, unite the properties of health and fertility. 
The climate is mild; frosts are slight, and the heat is never 
intense ; but those districts are at a height at which the ckiuds 
generally rest ; and hence they asip enveloped in almost perpetunl 
fogs. The city of Xalappa, in this situation, is the place to 
which the richer citizens of Vera Cruz resoi^t to escape the pes- 
tiferous climate of that port, or to repair the health which has 
been injured by it. 
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physiiJtl circumstances of this country, fa tibe pe- 
culiarity of its possessing no sea-ports on its eastern frontier/capa- 
ble of receiving vessels of such a burden as usually navigate the 
ocean. The regular course of the trade-winds conveys vast 
quantities of water to the Gulph of Mexico. The shore is a con- 
stant dam, opposing itself to the power of this mighty current, 
which rushes along it with such impetuosity as to form bars of 
sand at the mouths of all the rivers that empty themselves into 
the ocean, and which the force of their streams is insufficient to 
remove. The city of Vera Cruz, the only place which traded 
with Europp, has no harbour; but the ‘island of St. Juan de 
Ultoa lies about half-a-mile from it, and between them is a 
channel of sufficient depth of water for large ships, which are 
usually moored to ring bolts on the castle, judiciously constructed 
on that island. In this position, ships are secured from the trade 
winds which generally blow ; but when storms from the north 
arise, (and when they do arise their force is tremendous,) the vessels 
are compelled to slip their moorings, and run to the open sea fojr 
security. Neither the river Alvarado, nor the ports of Tampico, 
or Soto-marina^ will admit vessels drawing more than ten feet 
water. More to the north there are said to be some harbours 
of greater depth of water; but we have seen no information 
• on the subject which is not extremely vague ; and as the places 
where they are reported to exist are at the distance of many hundred 
miles from the inhabited parts of Mexico, they can be of no im- 
portance till the population has extended and increased in density 
in their direction. 

We have been induced to state these facts respecting the want 
of harbours, because the Abb6 de Pradt in France, and some of 
our prophetic politicians in England, have inspired the believers 
in their predictions with terror lest, in a few years, the naval 
force of the great Mexican republic, united with that of the other 
republic founded by our countrymen on the same continent, 
should prove of such terrific ‘magnitude as to * crush the worn Out 
states of our hemisphere’! 

Although Mexico is thus destitute of ports on the side tOwaMs 
Europe, it has two, both* (though somewhat difficult of access Jh 
certain months) excellent, on the coasts of the Pacific Ocean. 
Acapulco, from which the commerce with Manila was carried 
on as long as that commerce existed, is easy to be entered, ha^ 
depth of water aifd secure anchorage for numerous fleets of the 
largest ships, who may be protected from all storms by the lofty 
hills that surround, it. The climate is found unfavourable to 
health : but San Bias, the other port, has similar excellencies, and 
is situated in a more healthy district. Tin; government of Spain 
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availed themselveB ^of its advantages and of the abuinianceof 
timber ii<^ar it^ Iq. build and equip the fofce which was 

maintain^ on the northern shores of the Pacific ?pcea|i. 

Thb population of. Mexico^ though siiliyect to checks that 
diminished the rapidity of its increase^ had, at the period imme- 
diately preceding the revolutionary calamities of the last thirteen 
years, been making a considerable advance. Taking the copious 
data collected by Humboldt more than twenty years ago, the 
numbers of all the people would by this time probably Have 
exceeded 10,000,000, had it not been 'for tljcfse wide wasting 
desolations. According to reports and estimates lately framed in 
tliat country, the numbers now appear, to be between six and 
seven millions, exclusive of Guatimala, which contaiii!b 1,200,000. 

JFrom the various mixtures of races, caused by the intercourse 
of the whites, the Indians, and the negroes, there have been in- 
vented terms to indicate almost every gradation of colour; and^ 
as the rank of the individual depended on his more near or ns- 
mote affinity to the European race, a great tenacity has been 
maintained in ascertaining the proportion of while bloo|i in each. 
Without entering into minor distinctions, we may class the 
whole under the denominations of European whites, creole whites^ 
mixed castes, and Indians. The white Europeans were calcu^ 
lated, in 1792, to be about one in seventy of the whole number of 
inhabitants ; since that period, the importations of them have not 
increased in the same ratio as the natives have multiplied ; and, 
in >821, they w ere not supposed to be one in a hundred. They 
filled most of the highest offices in the civil departments of go* 
vernment, in the law, and in the church. As few of them brought 
wives from Europe, but generally married among the wfite 
creoles, the number of European females was not more than one 
in fifty to the males. When they married only such creoles as 
bad no mixture of Indihii or* negro blood, they maintained a kind 
of aristocracy which, if not cheerfully, w'as at least generally ao 
quiesced in by thef other inhabitants of the country. UJhe creole 
whites are either unmixed whites or descended from European 
fathers, a class who, by several crosses, have at length attained the 
rank, if not quite the colour of their original male progenitors. 
This rank is haughtily maintained, even by the poorest of the clati^, 
who, in any dispute with the richest man in the kingdom, will 
demand, * Am I not as white as yourself:* thereby meaning, not 
strictly the complexion, but the rank in society attached to it. 
Almost all the richest individuali^of the countBy are included in 
this class ; but it also contains a vast number of the very poorest. 
The proportion of these to th8 whole population is estimated to 
be about one-sixth. The pride originating in their aristocratic 
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^omplexam iiiali^^ averse to any laboorvrhach is deemed 
; h&t whal^ef of science or learning is cultivated in 
Mexico^ is almost coined to them, and they constitute the most 
ttuimroiis members of the University and the schools of mineralogy 
and chemistry* The greater part of the officers of the army have 
been appointed from Ibis division of the people, as well as most 
of the parochial clergy and lawyers ; and occasionally the episco-* 
pal chairs and the benches of justice have been supplied from it* 

l"he mixed castes are deriv^ from the intercourse between the 
whites, the liidrMs, and the negroes, each gradation of whose 
varied tint has its appropriate denomination, and its proportionate 
rank in the^scale of society. It w^ould be needless to recount all 
the distinctions of Zamho, Mulatto, Quaderoii, and the minor 
names by which each is enabled to enjoy his fancied superiority 
above the person of a complexion a single shade darker than his 
own. These castes form the great mass of domestic servants, 
hhndicraftmen, muleteers, and carriers, manufacturers, and often 
soldiers, and exceed in numbers the white creoles, being nearly 
€wo*sixtbs of the population. 

The native Indians are the most numerous of all the diife*> 
rent classes that compose the Mexican nation, and are estimated 
to be nearly three-sevenths of the whole. They continue sepa- 
rated into distinct tribes as they were at the period in which 
ehe Spaniards first gained possession of the country. They 
atill retain their original languages, but mixed with such Spanish 
words as have been introduced with the objects and feelings 
which they represent. We have now before us six grammars 
of diffierent tongues spoken in Mexico, composed by the 
priests. Humboldt says, the number of them exceeds^ twenty, of 
which fourteen have tolerably complete grammars and dictiorr- 
aries* It appears that the most part of these languages, so far 
from being dialects of the same, difl'er as' much from each other, 
both in their words, and iii the construction of sentences, as the 
Greek do^es from the German, or the French from the Poiisb. 
This diversity of languages has proved no obstacle to the Catholi4^ 
priests, who have succeeded in converting the natives to the pro^ 
feseion of their faith, more, as is supposed, by its frequent and 
striking ceremonies than by any other measures. They are, 
fiowever the feeling may have been communicated, more ift-- 
tacked to that religion^ and more under the guidance of its priests, 
than any other portion of a population excessively superstitious add 
Wgoted. They reside chiefly jn towns and villages, exclusively 
appertaining to their race, where the laws and reguldtions of the 
government are enforced by their%ative magistrates, or caziques, 
who speak the Spanish language, and on whom, jointly with the 
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prie»^ they cbti^fly depend. They are mostly emidoyed m ag» 
culture^ Imt scalsdely protiuce more thmiflhey cottsunse. They 
are naturally tndoleat/are contented whh^we smsSlesi 
aliment with M^hich life can be supported^ and^ living almosi; 
cineively oil vegetable food, w'ould attain great longevity, if their 
constitutions were not injured by frequent intoi^ication^ which is 
promoted by the ease witli which a fermented liquor, called 
pulque, drawn from a very common plant, can be procured. 
Accustomed for ages to t^e tyranny of their ancient rulers, and to 
a despotism not much mitigated under the Spaniards, they have 
acquired a degree of ctinning, veiled under the appearance of 
apathy and stupidity, by which alone they have opposed their 
opi^essors. The more violent passions are seldom imprinted on 
their faces, but there is something dreadful when they* are seen 
to pass at once from a state of absolute repose to that of violetit 
and unrestrained agitation. 

The government of Spain has been constantly making reguh^- 
tions to improve the condition of these people, but they have 
as constantly been rendered nugatory by the corrupt administm- 
tion of the local governors, by the contemptuous and harsh feel* 
ings of the creoles, and by the mean cupidity of thekr own caasiques* 
The contempt towards the Indians, exercised by the white creoles, 
has begotten, on their part, the mixed feelings of hatred and 
dread, which, though disguised by the apathy which long opt* 
pression has taught, when they have broken loose from the aceiis* 
tomed restraints, have been displayed with aH the* symptoms of 
tlie most barbarous ferocity. We must not wholly omit to notice 
the African negroes in this sketch of the inhabitants of Mexico, 
although their numbers do not exceed, if they amount to, 10,(100 
persons, most of w hom are in what is usualjly denominated a 
state of slavery. Their importation has been small, but they tiave 
propagated, when coulicctod with Indian females, more than m 
their relative proportion to the wholes population. 

The population, whose numbers and classes we ^have thus 
sketched, is spread over the vast surface of 120,000 square Spanish 
leagues, or about >>000,000 English square miles/ or G40,(X)0,0(X) 
EngUsh statute acres. Taking England and Wales, according to 
the valuable paper drawn up by Mr. Rickman, at 57,900 square 
miles, or about 37, OCX), (X)0 acres, and the inhabitants at 12,(X)0,(h)0, 
it will appear that thei e is one human beitig to a fraction more 
than every three acres. In Mexico, taking the iuhabitatiits at 
6,500^000, .there w'ill be one pergon to somewhat more than one 
hundred acres. In brief, the density of population in Shigland 
to that in Mexico is as 30 to i. If that kingdom was as thickly 
peopled as our own part of the British islands, the inhabitanis 
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would sunount to more than 400,000,000, and tkus exceed the 
|>Of>tiktion Euro|i^in the year ftllf. If the inhabitants 
of this kingdom M more than 400,0^, apd the Whole were 

established in detached groups on the most fertile spots on the 
banks of the Humber, the Severn, the Thames, and the Trent; 
if they were satisfied with the least quantity of food that would 
support life, and that food of the very meanest and most easily 
acquired description ; it is obvious, that a very small portion of 
labour would be sufficient to procure subsistence. If the climate 
were such as to require Scarcely any shelter, clothing, or fuel, the 
demand for labour would be still farther lessened. If, in addi- 
tion, the fertility of tho soil occupied were so great as to return 
five times as much grain for the quantity of seed sown, as is now 
yielded, the demand for labour would be diminished to a very mi- 
nute quantity indeed. 

Now such is nearly the situation of Mexico and its inhabitants. 
We have been assured by some who have been engaged in their 
cultivation, that in the vicinity of the city of Guanaxuato there 
are large^plains where, with a single ploughing, without manure, 
and aided only by an irrigation, which in the rainy season is easily 
effected, the itrerease of wheat is rarely less than fifty for one, 
and more frequently is eighty for one. In maize, the chief food 
of the more numerous classes, the increase varies from one hun- 
dred to three hundred for one, and in general the harvest of one 
year is sufficient for the Consumption of two. In the sultry re- 
gions of Mexico, from the foot of the lofty table-land to the sea, 
the call for labour is still less. The indigenous inhabitants, who 
are satisfied with the different preparations of maize, can supply 
the demands of a family during a whole year by the labour of a 
single individual for a day. After the rains, a few grains are 
pushed into the soft ground with a stick, and in ninety days a 
quantity will be ready to be Iiarvested, exceeding two or three 
hundred fold the quantity planted. This simple operation may 
be repeated two if not three times in the year, and thus Secure 
the labourer from want of food. To those more provident, and 
who wish to vary their diet, the banana may be supplied, by some 
foresight, with little increase of labour. Humboldt asserts that 
a spot of 1(X) metres (not quite the tenth of an acre) will yield 
annually iikore than two thousand kilograms (about forty-four 
hundred weight) of nutritious substance. He further states, that 
* a demi-hectare or legal arpent, (about an acre and a quarter,) cul- 
tivated with bananas of the large species, is capable of maintain^ 
ing fifty individuals for a year ; whereas the same arpent of corn 
in Europe would only yield, supposing it to increase eight fold, 
a quantity equal to the subsistence of two individuals.* The first 
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produce of plant ripens witbiu months af^er 

planting, and requires no other care tli^^ tp cat tlije stalks on 
which the fruit has grown, to water theiO^' and once or twice a 
year to dig slightly round the roots. To many the manioc, sup- 
plies constant food ; and the abundance of spontaneous fruits, 
such as the prickly pear, and of those which re'quire but little la- 
bour, like the potatoe, is so great, that the means of subsistence 
are at all times within the reach of each individual. 

The easy acquisition df mere food, and the absence of desire 
for what more civilized people call comforts, has retained the in- 
habitants in that state of degradation, in which the lowest classes 
of their ancestors were left when, by ifie victories of the Spa- 
niards, their princes, priests, and magistrates had been exfceruii* 
Dated. There are individual exceptions to the gcjieral condition; 
but us the inducements to emerge from their low condition have 
not been sufficient to give the first impulse extensively, the natives 
have commonly acquiesced with indolent apathy in the lot which 
has fallen to them. ^ 

As the languid industry of the inhabitants and the very limited 
capitals ii^ the hands of the great body of the people have been 
almost exclusively coiditied to procuring food, little exteusiouhas 
been given to other branches of agriculture. Added to which, the 
laws enacted by the wretched policy of the peninsular government:, 
with a view to favour the growth of wealth in the European ter- 
ritory, have mainly operated to check the pKxJuction of many 
articles to which the climate and soil arc highly favourable. 
Vines and olives might be easily cultivated ; but they have been 
prohibited in favour of the European monopolist. l1ie country 
is adapted for the growth of tobacco; but this being the subject 
of a hscal monopoly, was only allowed in one contracted spot, 
from which alone tlie Test <Jl the country could obtain a supply 
through the medium of the royal warehouses. Uenip and flax 
liave succeeded upon a small scale; but thestj too, though not 
absolutely prohibited, have been discouraged in favour of the 
mother country; as have the cultivation of mulb(?i'j y trees and the 
reai'ing of silk worms, both of which have been occasionally at- 
tempted. Cacoa, a favourite aliment with Spaniards in every 
part of the world, instead of being cultivated at home, is chie% 
supplied from Guayaquil. Allhpug^ %l\ere is a large quantity pf 
indigo exported from Mexico, npt more than one third pf it is 
the produce of the country; the rest is brougltf thither from tlm 
plantations on the coast of the Pacific Ocean, in the kingdom of 
Guatiinala, and merely passes through the port ol Vera Cru 2 on 
its w ay to the European consumers. Before \he present disturb- 
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ances^ the culture of ,lJie sugar cauc had been making a regular 
though not a rapid g^gress. ITie sugar prepared from it sur- 
passed in amount most of the agricultural productions which the 
viceroyalty furnished to the commerce of the world ; but the ex- 
pense of conveying it to market has reduced the cultivation so, 
that now sufficient is barely yielded for the scanty demands of the 
impoverished inhabitants. 

The most valuable of the agricultural commodities of Mexico, 
and one exclusively produced there, is the cochineal insect. It is 
raised only in the district of Mistcca, in the province Oaxaca, and 
wholly by the labour of .the Indian inhabitanls. The insects draw 
their subsistence from a particular species of the nopal, one of 
the cactus tribe of plants. The business of rearing, protecting, 
and preparing them for ex[>oitalion, requires more attention than 
labour, and is well suited to the jndoli nee of the native in tiic 
intensely hot climate vvliich produces tluun. ''llie animal value 
of the quantity exported was uhoiit 6(XV)0()/. when at the highest; 
of late yCiirs it has diminished very considerably, from the Indians 
having found out more profitable or still more easy purposes to 
which their labour can be applied. nf 

One of the most popular plants cultivated in Mexico is a 
species of the opiiniia, from which is derived, by a process of 
nature, the hcveragti called pnlque (the common drink) in its 
first state after fermentation; from this, by distillation, a spirit 
is extracted whi(!lj, ihougli prohibited ]>y the laws of Spain 
to favour the brandies of Catalonia, has always been in exten- 
sive use. When the head of the plant tlirows forth a bunch 
of central leaves, they are ( ut off; and a hole is scooped in 
the stalk, which is covc^red with them. Jn this hollow the plant 
seems to deposit all the juice which, without such excision, 
would go to form the flowers. It isr a re^d vegetable spring, run- 
ning during two or three itionths of the yean, and which may be 
emptied ),wo or three timt's every day. Neatly two ihoitsand of 
these plants can be raised on an acre of land, each of w liich will 
yield annually from thirty to forty gallons of tlie juice. The cul- 
tivation of this plant is a sure source of woallli to a family who 
can wait with patience, (which few of the Indians can,) during a 
period of fourteen or fifteen years, until the expiration of wdiich, 
the plant rarely arrives at matiirit}. 

We have thus slightly sketched the nature of the agricultural 
productions of Mexico previo^usly to entering on the state of the 
mines, because we decidedly agree witli M. Humboldt, that 
* the principal sources of the wealth of that country are by no 
means the mines, ‘ but an agriculture which lias been gradually 
improving sirtce the latter end of the lust centur} The proof 
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of this is to be found in tlit? amount tithes collected bv 

the clergy at dift'erent periods. Tbe%accotiiits show ilmt the 
increase of agricultural productions has heen greater than that of 
the population. In the ten years from 1771 to I7d0 they 
amounted to 13,J57,lo7 dollars, and in the following ten years 
. to 18,3.53,8^2 1, whilst the increase of population is estimated to 
have been only as the difference between 13 and 16. 

Agriculture had made j)ut feeble steps, however, towards that 
state of activity which it is capable of reachip^, when the calami- 
ties of the revolutionai y spirit began to desolate Mexico. Up 
to that period, the impediments to itf^ im])rovement were of a 
most weighty iratme. The want of roads, canals, and navigable 
rivers was in itself a formidable evil, and to this must bc^ j^ddod 
the r(\striclions of an im))olilic government. Maize, the most 
general aliment of the people, is seldom alike j)roductive in the 
hot and in the temperate regions, y(‘t the supply drawn from 
the districts in whicli it is most abundant can scarcely ever be 
nuulc to supply the wants of those in w hich it is de^rient; the 
distance is great, the* roads arc in a dreadful condition, and many 
purls of them x)vcr barren districts w here bc/.u>ts of burden can 
scarcely subsist wit, bout having recourse to the loads on llieir 
backs. The want of a domestic vent for the sin plus produce was 
thus added to the other obstacles w hic h oppose themselves to the 
progress of agricultuie. 

'rhe kingdom of Mexico and the island of Jamaica arc so simi- 
lar in climate and productions, that a contrast between them may 
servo to show the relative condition of agriculture in each. 

In Mexico the greater j>arl of the labourers are of the coloured 
race, derived, w ithout inlermixture of Km ()])eans, from the origi- 
nal nativiis of the coiiulry. Tluiy have been, from generation to 
generation, accustomed to Vultivale the same ])ro{liictiuns which 
now employ them*; their babils are a^cominodalcd to the employ- 
ment and llie clilnalc; llieir wants are fewy for tliey^liave been 
habituated to subsist on the smallesl quaiilily and the lowest kimi 
of aliment; their clothing is of the slightest and coarsest de- 
scription; their habilalions are mere cane cages, without walls, 
deslilule of every dt scription of furniture, and usually so small 
that a whole family is crouded into a single hovel, which may be 
more properly described as a hive than a house. They ^rc 
free. They cannot be compelled to labour, nor can they be sold 
or exchanged, or removed to ^ihcr spots, without their own , 
consent. Whenever, by a slight exertion, they labour for a day or 
two, what is earned in that short space of time is getierally ex- 
pended in the cheap intoxicating liquor of the country, by means 
of which they rcinaiii in a state of inebriety for several days, 
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till the want of p^lqt^e' brings them back to sobriety. When ex- 
cited to action, it is neither by the threat nor the application of 
the whip, but by those selfish and sensual passions which occa- 
sionally and transiently stimulate the most inactive to exertion. 
They may possess property ; but their want of foresight generally 
prevents them from forming the slightest accumulation, or from 
obtaining the few moderate conveniences which might render 
their abodes and their domestic management more agreeable; 
their whole lives, instead of being spent in the useful and health- 
ful alternations of labour and rest, are passed in a continued in- 
dulgence of corporeal indolence, or of mere animal gratification. 
The exertion that neatness requires is too great for their habits, 
and hence tlieir persons, their clothing and their habitations are 
'most disgustingly filthy; and when epidemic fevers prevail, 
having no medical assistance, they become by thousands the vic- 
tim's of disease, whose force has been augmented by the absence 
of cleanliness and attention. 

The rdce of labourers in the island of Jamaica liave been 
brought from a climate the difference of which, if to Europeans 
it appears trifiiilg, is felt by the Africans, They are certainly 
slaves, as far as the kind of servitude wliich allows of the pos- 
session of property, and which secures that properly to those who 
acquire it, can permit of their being so denominated; they are 
summoned to their daily labour by the sound of a horn, and 
during the progress of their work in the iiclds are kept to 
the execution of their tasks, and the regular motions in perform- 
ing them, by the application or the threat of an implement of 
punishment. Under the government of a (unintry so distant 
as to be little biassed by local feelings and prejudices, efforts have 
been hitherto constantly directed to ame),iorate tlieir conditioti 
rather than to change it. l\)wards ffiese ameliorations the sym- 
pathy of the European, and the self-interest of the local govern- 
ment, have constantly tended. The hours of labour are fixed, and 
the otlier portiou^f of their tifnc may be appropriated to purposes 
of providing themselves with productions to carry to market, or to 
the amusements to which the negro race have always been at- 
tached; the security afforded to their property, when acquired, is 
as great as that w Iiich protects the more extended possessions of 
their employers : their cottages and the furniture, with the gar- 
dens that surround them, and the growing plants, are never taken 
from them by forlte, but may hre sold or bequeathed to their bre- 
thren on the same estate, without any opposition on the part of 
their masters; to tb^ produce of these gardens they do not look 
for the supply of any of their positive wants, for such supply 
must be provided by the master; the feed furnished to them in 
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return for tho fixed hours of labour is fuliy adequate to the de-f 
tnands of nature, and is of a quality far that which the 

free labourers of Mexico have ever been able to obtain ; they are 
decently supplied with clothing appropriate to the climate;^ in 
sickndss they are provided with medical assistance, and, instead 
of being left in their small habitations to spread the infpetion 
Avith which they may be tainted, they are removed to an appro- 
priate building, where care, cleanliness and medicine are admi- 
nistered with more assidahy than in any hospital witiiiu the kin^ 
doai of Mexico, • 

We have not drawn this comparison with any view of resuming 
the question, which was, in our last Js*umber, so fully and, we 
trust, so impartially discussed : as we have, however, been led to 
the subject, w^e may indulge in the remark, that it should be a 
matter of serious consideration with those wlio have to legislate 
for the colonies, how’ far any alterations in our colonial system 
may tend to bring the negroes in the West Indies nearer to the 
condition of the agricultural labourers in the best cqiintries of 
liuropc, or to the condition in wdiich the Indian lalfourcrs uf 
Mexico, with all their freedom, have been hitherto found. 

If we look at the productive powers of these two settlements, 
w^e shall be forcibly impressed with the contrast between them. 
In Mexico the labourers in agriculturt^ cannot be less than 
12,500, 000, and yet in the best year, that which is looked back to 
with regret by tlie more intelligent men in tha country, which is 
represented as the most floiuisliing period both of its agricultural 
and mining industry, that year, 1809, the last of tranquillity which 
Mexico has known, the whole surplus labour furnished to com- 
merce by exportation amoinited only to about 1,150,000 pounds 
sterling. 

In Jamaica, wdi^re tht labopr of the fields employs about 230,000 
negroes, the surplus produce of thaV labour in one yeai’, valued 
like that ill Mexico, at the jdace of exportation, lias amounted to 
more than 4,000,000/. We do not assume that these statfcments are 
precisely accurate, but tin y approximate as nearly to the truth as 
can be obtained by official documents ; and show tliat the pro- 
ductive results of the surplus labour of the slaves in Jamaica is 
nearly thirty-five times as much a head as tliat of tln^ free labour- 
ers in Mexico. 

The representation here given of the condition of agriculture 
in Mexico is taken at the period immediate^ preceding the 
revolutionary convulsions which Rioke out in that country in the 
year 1810. As wc intend giving a sketch of these eveiits before 
we close this article, w^e shall here merely^ note the' words of 
SeKor Alaman, one of the deputies from Mexico in the late 
• 1 . 3 • Cortes 
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Cortes at M^rid, and at the present period minister of finance 
in that territory^ to show how much it has since been re- 
duced* ^ The continual wars (he says) and civil dissensions have 
so (aid waste that beautiful country, (Mexico) that nothing is to 
be 'seen but poverty and desolation, where before fertility and 
Opulence were displayed. The total ruin of many rich families, 
the emigra|ion of others, and the continued sufferings of all, have 
paralysed industry, which cannot be revived, from the want of 
those capitals which have been either destroyed or exported. It 
is only by the importation and prudent application of new^ capi- 
tals that Mexican splcncjpur and prosperity can be revived.' We 
by no means join, however, in the conclusion here drawn, because 
we firmly believe tliat Mexico, under a good government and in a 
state of tranquillity, would shortly recover not only its former con- 
dition, but even far surpass in prosperity what slie has ever known. 
This country has exliibited the singular spectacle of a country 
which, during the long space of three hundred years, has never 
been the^penc of hostility, if ne except llie predatory iuenrsions 
of the bands distinguished by the nann^ of Hneraneers. Their 
ravages, however, were very slight in Mexico, as the chief theatres 
of their daring exploits were in the niort* southern divisions ol 
America*, and the few riots (rather than civil wars) whicli occa- 
sionally occurred among the Indians, and whicli origiuat(;d in scar- 
city of food, were all easilv suppressed and witli very little injury. 
From the period of the last tnninlt, wliich took place mure than a 
century ago, to tin* }<'ar IBH), no syuiplom of internal hostility has 
been displayed, nor has the foot of a foRigii enemy ever trod the 
soil. During the long content between fiance and the allied 
powers for the succession to the crown f>f Spain, on the death of 
Charles the Second, the Mexicans, tranquil spectators of the 
struggle, resolved, whatever might ^be ifs issue, to follow the 
fortunes of the country from which its European settlers had 
emanated.^ 

During this long period, tlie slow but sine gains of agriculture 
did not, as wc ^lave said, present inducianents of sufficient force 
to rouse the inhabitants to great exertions. Mining, however, 
which more than agriculture requires the most untroubled state of 
affairs, presented to the energetic -and adventurous a stimulus 
which. effected some advancement in that branch of industry. It 
may be doubted, however, if the inim s of Mexico have even 
tended to enrich that county. Hio general expenditure is 
stated to have been greater than the general produce. The vast 
remuneration sometimes obtained has, like all oilier wealth guine(f 
by gambling specuhirtions, j)roduced mimerous competitors, and 
dissipated large portions of the capital of the country, llesides 
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thb, a temptatiou {^rqsented to collect a revenu<5 by the ea$y 
method of taking a portion of an article so coinpienclious as silver* 
A tax levied, by taking directly any other article produced from 
the earth, would be too revolting for even a despotic government 
to adopt ; but under the fiction that all mines are royalties apper- 
taining to the king, who only grants permission to his sulpects to 
extract their contents with a stipulation that he shoulo be a 
sharer in the results, this lax on the precious metali lias Jbeen 
readily submitted to. The facility thus afforded to the govern- 
ment of Spain, of drawing money directly from her cotohies, has 
been exercised in Mexico with little feeling towards the inhabit- 
ants. During the three centuries of tlufii occupation, hundreds 
of millions of dollars, derived from labour, have been extracted, 
without induciiig any returns to restore the capital thus removed. 
Had this vast sum not been taken by the Peninsular government, 
it would, to the same extent, have been transported to other 
countries, and have generally circulated through the world : but 
in that case otluir commodities would have be(m returned, and 
the millions of capital which have been lost to MexiccMvould, by 
a iialmal [)rocess, l)e replaced, and with eonllimal increase: llm 
inhabitants \\ould li;u(‘ possessed immerons colnforts (»f wliicb 
they are now destilnte, the enjoyment of which would have been 
a constant stimulus to fresh exerliou. 

The oftis foiiml in the mines of Mexico are not iw general rich 
in metallic substances. According to 1 limiboldt,^ who compares 
them with the proiluca; of the mines <»f Saxony, it appears that 
the average quantity of silver in each hundred weight of Mexican 
ore is between thiei; and four ouue(‘s, where as in Saxony each 
hundred wciglit pioiluccs about ten ounces of pure silver. 'The 
mines of Mexico too are generally much dei per than those of 
Cermany. But on tjnj other hand the former contain veins of 
metalliferous siibstanc(‘ of a ihlekiiess and haiglh unknown in 
other parts of tlioAvorhI. When the great expense of sinking the 
shaft has been once incurred, the ores can be broiighfeto the sur- 
face with much less cost in excavating and in sidjlerraueaii trans- 
portation, than from the less extensive veins of otlier tiiines. 
Although the machinery for working the mines is very imperfect, 
the low prices of all the necessaries of life, the great frugality prac- 
tised by the labourers, and the canist (puail low \vag<!S wliich they 
require, are foundto be sufhcit nl to eoimierbiilanci^ that deliciency. 
Instead of being situated, like the mint s of i^ ru, in a region so 
elevated as to injure the health <ff the workmefi, those of Mexico • 
are in a tempe rate elevalum, and the coimlry around them be- 
comes very productive as soon as the atlractuni of markets, which 
the mines create, induces cultivation. Towns ami villages liavt* 
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sprung up rapidly^ in numerbiia inatancb$^ whenever mines have 
been opened in any district, Tlie enormous masses of property 
acquirra by mining have, like the larger prizes in a lottery, been 
coinfined to a few individuals. M. Obregon, created Count Vulen- 
ciana, with his partner, Otero, received, for many years, from the 
mine of that nam€,*an annual income of *£250,000 sterling. Don 
Pedro Tejeros, Count Regia, one of the richest men in Mexico, 
drew from fee mines of Biscaina, between the years 1 762 and 1 774, 
a net profit of more than a million sterling. Besides the two ships 
of war, one of one hundred and twenty guns and the other of 
seventy-four guns, which he presented to the King of Spain, lie lent 
to the government of Madrid five million francs, which he has never 
been repaid. 'Fhe works erected on his mine cost him more 
than four hundred thousand pounds sterling, and he purchased es- 
tates of vast extent besides, and left money to his family, in amount 
only equalled by the bequests of Count Valenciana. The Mar- 
quis del Apartado, at one period, within six months, extracted 
from his iljfine of Sonibrerete, the enormous sum of eight hundred 
thousand pounds sterling; and though uolliiiig approaching' to 
that amount was, afterwards <lrawn from it, it liekl its rank as a 
mine of the first class till tlie troubles commenced. In these 
mining operations the greatest vicissitu(l<'s of fortune have been 
experienced. Humboldt relates of a Frenchman, Joseph La^ 
horde, that he came to Mexico very poor in 1743,* and ac- 
quired a large fortune in a short time by llie mine of La Canada. 
After building a church at Tasco, whicli cost him eighty-four 
thousand pounds, ho was reduced to the lowest poverty by the 
rapid decline of those very mines from which he had aqnually 
drawn from 130 to 190 thousand pounds w^dglit of silver. With 
a sum of *£ 20 , 000 , raised by selling a sun of solid gold, which, in 
his prosperity, he had jiresented to th.j3 chuech, and which he was; 
allowed by the archbishop to- withdraw, he undertook to clear out 
an old mine, in wliich he lost the greater part cf the produce of 
his golden *sun, and abandoned the wnnk. With the small sum 
remaining, he onte more ventured on another undertaking, w hich 
W'as for a short time highly productive, and he left behind him at 
his death a fortune of more than one liundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds. 

It is not surprizing that in a climate tending to produce indo- 
lence, and with a people of imaginations peculiarly ardent, the 
few instances of unmeasured success in mining should have more 
power to encourage, than the numerous but unnoticed instances 
of failure to deter from, such desperate adventures. The ca- 
lamities that have recently fallen with their heaviest weight on 
mining could never have been contemplated by any who had em- 
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barked in those concerns. The most penetrating eye could not 
have foreseen either the revolutionary or it^ extent, fury and 

rapidity. Without, however, anticipating the na^ative of the 
revolutionary events, we may quote the wwds of the minister 
Alaman, whom we before noticed. 

* Unfortunately the revolution of the year 1810 began in the districts 
in which the richest mines are situated, and their proprietoi^ were its 
first victims. By the massacre of some, by the ruin of olh^Troia tbe 
war and the excessive requisitions, by the scarcity of money, and the 
consequent want of utensils and necessaries to continue the works, th^sy* 
ceased as it were almost in a moment. The celebrated vein of Gua- 
naxiiato, without its ores being iinpoverisbcj, only gave out, in 1818, 
150,000 marcs of silver and 400 of gold, whereas its product before the 
year 1810 was greater than all the mines of Peru together, amounting 
to 600,000 marcs of silver and 2000 of gold. In the mint at Mexico, 
in 1821, there was coined only six million dollars, ulierc;is, previously 
to 1810, from twenty-five to twenty-eight millions had been annuajly 
coined. The inundation of the mines has been the inevitable conse- 
quence of their abandonment during the war. The working of them 
cannot be resumed until the water has been discliarged ; il^ttl to effect 
that, the miners of Mexico, poor in the midst of riches, have neither the 
machines required to accomplish it, nor the capitals tiS procure them/ 
The country is indebted for the introduction of the improved 
processes, by which the precious metals have been chiefly sepa- 
rated from the ores in which they are contained, to a corporation 
called Tribunal General de la Miueria ; whicli^selected the ablest 
of students to visit the mining districts and impart the knowledge 
of new facts ami scientific improvements. There were two 
modes of operating for this purpose; the first, fora long time, 
was by the common method of smelting. As firewood grew 
scarce in the mining districts, us the process of amalgamutiou 
became known, the ai^ient practices regularly declined, and the 
new method of separating the metals from the ores advanced; 
this separation is /effected by the adhesive property of mercury, 
assisted by the aid of lime, sulphates, and other chemical ingre- 
dients, which increase the intensity df its action, i, 

As the quantity of silver that can he procured in this way 
depends mainly on the supply of quicksilver; as in times of war 
that supply was necessarily uncertain both in quantity and qua- 
lity; and as from its being a royal monopolv, the power of dis- 
pensing it rested solely with the viceroy; it became a subject of 
frequent intrigue in his court, and was gt nerally distributed from 
favouritism or bribery. The mercury from the ftfines of Istria was 
esteemed less pure than that extracted from the mine of Almaden 
in Spain. By some of the viceroys lids has jjeen made a source 
of great wealth, as those who bribed him or his officers the highest 
• » could 
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could obtain the best mercury. Tlie quantity of quicksilver 
delivered to tiie«miners bore such a proportion to the quantity ot 
silver |iroduced by them as was conceived to be a check on frauds 
iu payilig the duties. The products of these mines had gone on 
constantly increasing to the year 1810. Without giving the pror 
duce of each year, the following table will shew with what degree 
of regularity the augmentation had proceeded. This account 
only^i^hows die quantities which actually paid the duties; but.it is 
generally believed that, besides what was legally circulated, some 
portions were extracted by contraband means. The amount is 
given in dollars. 

lOQ.’J . . . 4,00©,0(X) 1788 .. . £0,CXX),000 

. . . 8,000, ()()() 1795 . . . 24,(X)0,000 

1747 .. . 12,000,()(X) 1802 .. . 2(>,0(X),()0() 

1770 .. . lO,0(X>,0(X) 1809 . . . 28,000,000 

We ha\o no })recise data for the several yeais of confusion that 
liuVo since followed. In a report from the city of Mexico, iu 
1813, it is stated that the amount of silver brought to tlie mint iu 
the year t8I I was but throe luillious and a half; and by another, 
that of the following that it unKumted to two millions, which 
W'as partly from ‘die requisitions made of all the plate of individuals 
and coranumities. From the opiuioii of tliose iVlexicans, who are 
likely to be best hifonned of the state of their country, wo have 
some reason to conclude that the average annual product of the 
several yeais from 1813 to ltS20 W'us not more than from four to 
four and a hall'miflions. In 1821, the duty on silver having heeai 
reduced fro^ 17 to 3 percent, in that \ear, pailly owing to such 
reduction au<l jiartly to tiic appearance! of security to properly 
being restored, the amount of the [irecions metals increased to 
more than live milli<»ns and a half, and in the next }ear,^lB22, after 
iturbide had been moclaimed emperor, t<), seven millions. The 
future condition of tms branch of iiurustiy, now that an abundant 
supply of quick.si!v< r cun he obtained ami the (luties are lowered, 
must he prosperous, w hen the, government sluill be so established 
as to afford the pecessaiy se(!unly to persons and property. 

When the transactions Ihiyonne oceurred, the viceroy of 
Mexico was Don .losef Itumgarav, a man advam ed in } ears, a 
relation of Godov, w ho had nominaled him to this important and 
lucrative enipl()}mcnt. 44ie administration, as in all the Spanisij 
colonies, w^as executed by various hoards superintending the dif- 
ferent branches, all appointed by the government, and wholly de-. 
pendent upon it.' Tlu! chief of these, the Royal x\!idicncia, 
united faculties similar to those of our privy council and of a su- 
])rcme court of justy:e. It was composed chiclly of European 
Spaiilauls, and, on the ileath of a viceroy, either executed his fnne- 
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tions, or appointed a successor till a new viceroy arrived. The 
municipal corporations, called sometimes the cahildos or ayunta^ 
mientos, had large possessions, and enjoyed considerable influ- 
ence, though but little positive power. The membets of these 
bodies were mostly natives of the country, whose European an- 
cestors had purchased their places and been succeeded by their 
descendants born in America. 

^ Though these two bodies had hitherto act^d iti strict 
viency to the will of the viceroy, yet their different feelings, de^- 
rived chiefly from the places of their nativity, kindled ^ose» 
passions which were destined to become the most tremendous; 
scourge to their country. Though both •parties equally detested 
the idea of French rule, the audiencia, and other natives of Eu- 
rope, were rather disposed to follow the fortunes of the peninsula, 
as their ancestors had done in the war of the succession; whilst 
the natives of Aniciic a were resolved rather to risk all extremities 
than submit to the dynasty vvliicli liuonapai te had imposed. 

In July, 1808 , a small \cssel from Cadiz brought to Iturrigaray 
the French Madrid gazettes, with the account of the transfer of 
the crown of Spain to Joseph Buonaparte. By the advice of the 
Audeiicia, those accounts weie published, but accompanied by 
no intimations of tin; ludlity or illegality of the cession. The 
inhabitants of Mexico were thiowu into a foimcnt of indignation:, 
crowds eagerly assembled in the squaies and public walks, de- 
nouncing vengeance against Franc<* and lier adhe/ents, with all 
the characteristic fury of a Spanish populace. The Cabildo par- 
took of the violence of tlie pe(>[)It‘, and, with a frctalom and encjgy 
seldom practist d by any public body towards a viceroy, required 
the assembling of a junta to rcsoKe oi; the measures which the 
crisjs demanded. The two classes of the while inhabitants were 
at issue ; one deinandiiig a r/ati<jnal a.ssem|||y, the other rccom«^ 
mending submission to Spain. ^ 

The viceroy, a iK^eble and vaciliating old man, hesitated which 
party to embrace, till, in a short time, ollicial auvic<;s were received 
that the whole of Spain fiad risen *to resist tli« c<tssion ol the 
crown, and that a body assembled at Sevdh; had proclaiim‘d 
Ferdinand VIL, and lessumed the soh‘ anlhoiity oi the Junta oi 
Spain and the Imlics. On receiving this i)itenigence, Iturrigaray 
gave orders for prpeiaiming the* young; nM>nar(:h ; but witliout 
noticing that the junta of Seville prolessed to act in his name 
during his captivity. 

The Audiencia suggested urged the; a<*know!edgment of 
submission to the junta of Seville, llie (.)af)ildo the convening a 
Congress ; and the viceroy again hesitated, lill,ad\ice arrived that a 
]unta assembled at Oviedo claimed powcis similar to that of Seville. 
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As he had not determined to submit to either, and the Europeans 
feared the public feeling for independence of both might sway 
him, they formed a conspiracy; abojUt two hundred and fifty of 
them surrounded the palace at ni^lif, sei|ed Iturrigaray wHh his 
family, conveyed him to the inquisition ; and the next morning, 
to quiet the indignant populace, issued a proclamatiou accusing 
him of heresy. Under the awe produced on a superstitious peo- 
ple hy such a charge, the conspirators were enable^ to convey 
their victim to V^era Cruz, from wlieiioe he was transported to 
Cadiz, and delivered up to the vengeance of the body whose au- 
thority he had hesitated to acknowledge. The charge transnutted 
against him was not lierlsy, but a design to establish himself on 
an independent throne. lie was committed to one of the dun- 
geons of that city without trial and ^||(rithout examination; at the 
end of three years, he was liberated by a general amnesty. 

After a short reign of Garibay, a man older than Iturrigaray, 
nominated provisionally by the Andieiicia, the Archbishop was 
appointed viceroy by the junta of Seville, and exerted himself 
to collecf money for them. His hatred of France, and his great 
devotion to the Virgin of fiuadaloupe^lhc tutelar saint of Mexico, 
made him a favourite with the creole arid Indian races ; and, as he 
exercised no great acuteness in detecting the peculations and injus- 
tice of the Andiencia, he was a general favourite. A state of agita- 
tion however })rcvailed through Mexico, which alarmed and excited 
the apprehensions tlie government, w ho w ere much too feeble 
to oppose it by a few unpopular ariesls. I'he im])ulsc was com-^ 
municated from the people to the native army, and the disposition 
to revolt w^as universal among all classes, except the handful of 
European Spaniards, llie news of the retreat of the central junta 
from Seville, aqd of the occupation of Andalusia by the French, 
was considered uy tlrojAlexicans as de(^islvc proofs of the treachery 
of that body, and orilieir designs to deliver over both Spain and 
the Indies ta, the dominion of the family of I^uonaparte. This 
opinion was strengthened by the arrival of Venegas, as viceroy, 
under their appointment, who, insj^ead o^f being directed to inquire 
iptO the deposition of Iturrigaray, brought with him decorations 
and promotions for those who had directed that nefarious trans- 
action. 

In a country so inflammable as Mexico at that period, the least 
spark will quickly kindle a flume. An insurrection had been 
extensively planned for the 1st November, 1810; but the arrest 
of one of the mehibers of the Uabildo of the town of Dolores, 
<5aU8ed it to explode prematurely in the middle of September. 
Hidalgo, a priest of that city, seems to have been a person of 
mart activity and resources than are generally to be found among 
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the creoles^ and bad already engaged in several public spirited 
undertakings* By the appearance^ if noi by the* reality, of great 
devotion to the Virgin of Guadaloupe, he was locked pp to by 
the eighteen thousand Indians of his cure as a superj^f being. 
This man seems to have projected the revolution m the district 
in which he resided ; and when the member of* the C^bildo was 
arrested, addressed his parishioners from the pulpit, in language 
suited to their prejudices^ ^nd their simple understandings:— 

‘ This/ said he, * is the last sermon I shall cvt r deliver to you I I la- 
ment it, but there is no remedy ! I’he Europeans deliver us over to the 
rVench ! You see they have rewarded ihose^who deposed our viceroy ; 
they have displaced the good archbishop who protected us, and they 
have imprisoned our corregidbr because he is #creole. Farewell, re- 
ligion, you must become ja<|ikbins ! Farewell, Ferdinand VII., you 
must become Napoleoiiists r No, father/ shoaled the Indians, ‘you 
must save us from these evilsw The Virgin of Guadaloupe for^ever! 
Ferdinand VII. for ever! Well/ rephed he, ^ the Vpgin and Fercii- 
nand for ever! and now follow ybur pastor, who has always been watch- 
ing for your happiness/ # 

The feelings of the populace, long kept in a state of agitation, 
w^ere influenced by this harangue : tliey followed tlteir leader to the 
neighbouring towns, in which 40,000 men were speedily collected. 
Allende, Aldama and Abasolo, three officers of native troops, 
joined him with the regiments to which they belonged, and their 
example was quickly followed by another regiment of infantry, and 
two squadrons of cavalry. I1iis body, ilhin fourteen days of its 
collecting, obtained possession of tlie city of Gunaxiiato, the capi- 
tal of the mining district, where they found a booty of five million 
dollars. Here Hidalgo cast cannon from tin' melted bells ; coined 
money with the head of Ferdinand on it, and urmed his followers 
with such weapons as*c:ould^ be })roeured. Valladolid he was 
received with triunq)li by the iuhabita^nls ana ecclesiastical bodielSr, 
and, being joine<y by more of the royal army, d^tenikiiied tb 
march on the city of Mexico, not doubling but he should compel 
the Viceroy and ijis conrf of Spaniards to abandon it. On his 
march he, was oj)posed by a small regular army under Truxillo, 
w'hieh, after a sanguinary conflict, was (kdeated, and its remains 
fell back to join Venegas in Mexico. When Hidalgo with his 
numerous followers invested the capital, its itihabitants were 
induced to oppose him, on religious grounds. About ten years 
before, he had been attacked by the inquisition, and had escaped 
by connivance from its fangs — process agilinst him was now 
revived, and sentence of excommunication pronounced. By 
the judgment, it appeared that he had at gne time denied the 
existence of hell, and at another affirmed lh|ft a pope, who had 
been canonized, was^^igone to hell ! that he had adhered to the 
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heresy 6f Luther, by maintaining in one pulpit that the atrtliority 
of the scriptures was superior to thiat of the pdpe, and iu another 
by denying the truth of the Bible ! . tThese charges he turned into 
ridicule^ by showing their opposition to each other; and made u 
confession 6f his faith not^i^deficient in orthodoscy. Whatever 
inllut^ncfe the process might have on the citizens, it had none on 
hii followers ; who had more r 9 nfidence in his p6\ver to absolve, 
than in that of the inquisition to cxcdpnnunicate. 

Whilst Hidalgo was ^advancing towards Mexico, the viceroy, 
besides the forces under Truxillo, btvd sent t\vo detachments, one 

which passed to thejight, the other to the left, of the insur- 
gent forces. The ledge of .tfai^r junction in his rear in- 
duced Hidalgo to retreat on (:)iuatia|dtato to secure his resources. 
Galleja, the Spanish goiu ral, followAhitn and retook Giianaxuato 
by stonn, which was delivered up indiscriminate vengeance. 
Kk^algo reared with sonic of hk. treops towards llic populous 
city of Guiatlil^axara, which had declared in his favour, and whi- 
ther lie was followed by Calkja. lie dilerniincd to defend that 
important place, and with his forces took a strong post at the 
bridge of Caldo* on, Which he slrenglHlil^d with numerous artillery. 
I'bis post, after a severe oonOict, was carried by Calleja, whilst 
a small reiiuiant of the insurgents escaped with difficulty, leav- 
ing behind their wounded, their stores, and ninety pieces of can- 
non. 'Calkja had but a liandful of troops ('ompared wdth those 
of his opponent he was compelled to keep ihcni united, and 
thus the whole country was overruu with bands of insurgents, 
whose massacres, plunder and devastation exceeded in enormity 
every thing that liisloiy has recorded. 

Hidalgo look post at Zaccalecus, wlidlfe he cast new cannon, 
coined more ^Ulonev, and filled up the ranks which the battle at 
the bridge oPCaldcrdii had iliiiiiied. * ri oin thence he removed his 
nrru^ to St.Xuis Potosi, and deeming them sec^ure from immediate 
attack, prpc%ed€d^,with a small body of his troops, accompanied 
by his Stan and^sSme artillery, to organize*, the provinces to the 
liorth, which were believed to be>^)reparcd for insurrection. These 
/pfpvinces,' however, proved well affected to thewiceroy, and were 
supported iby a body of his troops. One of Hidalgo’s comman- 
ders was seduced to join them, and by these the priest was inter- 
cepted; attd, with Aldama and Aliunde, their artillery and their 
whole corps, made prisoners. The officers, to the number of 
sixty, were immediately put \o death, and the private^ deci- 
mated. ' ^ 

The command of the army left by Hidalgo was assumed by 
Bayon,. a lawyer, Hvho found himself at the head of 40,000 
men. He appear# to have been the friend of couciliatiom if 

^ his 
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his proclamations can be admitted as evidence. ‘ He attem(ited 
to Mcgociate, but the reply of Calleja i^endeVed the attempt 
abortive. ,/ 

Whilst the insurrei^tioii, begun by Hidalgo and continued by 
Rayon/fluctuated between alteniitte successes and^eveJfseSi ano- 
ther of a more formidable nature broke out in that of the 
kingdom which borders on the Pacific ocean. Morelos a 
parish priest in one pf the most populous districts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Acapulco. * \Vhether the originator of the iu|UCreo- 
tion, or not, does not appe^ ; but he was sooii declared chief, 
and in the exercise of his office during nearly five years, ffisep- 
vered talents which extorted the applause of tliose to WhPm lie 
was opposed. It has indeed been supplied that the military 
praise was more diie to 3VlJ|qimoros, another priest, wha^was se- 
cond in coininaiul; he this it may, tlie forces which lie orga- 
nized became formidable, more from their discjpi^e than- efCn 
frt>m their numbers. After .llie battle of 'i'ixtla, W wliich he de- 
Jeated the army seat against him undiT Cbaieral' Fuentes, he 
overran the whole sontlicrn^^ ami wesltrn parts of the kingdom; 
captured the cities of Ajlpfuico, Oavaca, (>riza;a, and, in fact, 
every important place iii the \irero>ahy except tlie ca^dhd, 
the city of Vera Cruz, and the town of Puebla de los x\ngelos. 
During the course of these inilitaiy transactions, the work 
of havoc never ceased in any part of the country. No quar- 
ter was given by cither paily. While tlie Fkirfipeans had mili- 
tary possession of tlu; towns, whi< h frc(|ucntly changed masters, 
the open country was desolated by small hands of guerrillas, 
who, if they owned, obeyed no snpeiiois, who lived ow the plun- 
der of the country, *»4nd, without the least conqiuiictioii, mas- 
sacred every European that fell in their wav.^ '^ie royul troops, 
on their part, wherevftr they pas.sed, mailu^d 'their by lliou- 
sands of Indiaias bung on the trees by the sides the road, aufd 
by the smoking nii ins of llie jilautaiious they Md burnt. lu 
many parts the neglect of cultivation caused a scarcity of food, 
and epidemic diseases in no suiall degree confribulcd, by their 
extent, and aidetl by the huuktous privatiuiis, to increase the suf* 
ferings and diminish the population of tlie conntrv. 'Phe viceroy, 
in the capital, was scarcely abUi it* ctnrtvqxmd with the 
commanding tlie differcut bodie.s of the troops in the provinc^|^||(s 
communication was^/requendv cut off from Vera, Cruz, and 
times for live or six months y^gethcr; so ihaf the 
stores prom that place was not possible : tlie symptoms 
rection witiiin the capital became alarming, in spite of 
Avhicli forbade more thaii three persons to ifteet together beyond 
the members of each fainilv^; and the Creoles and Indians, within 
• * • the 
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th^v.y^icereg^i dbcoven^d^ by; tbeir iiiaokwit ^stui^s, 

tb«»e triumph at evary success of the insurgents. 

In the year 1812, the Cortes of C^z, though pressed at 
homey were enabled -to send considerate forces to Mexico, 
which were joined by others organised in the island of Cuba, 
yenegas was sujieraeded in the ofiice of viceroy by Calleja, who 
had been active in opposing Hidalgo and his successor Ifayon. 
Thi\» chief of the insurgmts, after bdliegiog Toluca, in which he 
was ^unsuccessful from the want of moi^ars, retreated with some 
individuals who called themselves a National Congress, and be- 
gan to.apelhe proceedings of the National Convention of France* 
^^rhey moved from one place to another, closely followed by the 
fprees of Calleja ; sometimes showing, l^ge bodies, at others not 
Easily to be found ; at one time gaiiHb^ advantages, at others suf- 
fering considerable losses not only^df lives, but of what was less 
easily replace*!, of arms and ammunition. They maintained 
themselves, however, as a body till/the year 1815 ; when, on the 
return of^ Ferdinand to Madrid, some fled, others formed them- 
selves into small predatory bands, not strong enough to affect 
the stability of Jhe govenunent, but ‘anciently powerful to para- 
lyse^all efforts of industry, directed to ibitlier agriculture or mining. 

The newly appointed Viceroy Calleja, on receiving reinforce- 
ments, seems to have addressed his chief attention to the force 
under Mbrelos, who had been actively employed in securing and 
extending the' advantages whicli he had gained. His positions 
were so skilfully chosen between Vera Cruz and Mexico, that the 
troops which first arrived from Spain were inclosed, half-famished, 
Withm the walls of the former pestiferous city till their ranks wepe 
thinned by disease and want, and till, by ^l^nvoy of 18Q0 mules, 
loaded wdth flour, and escorted by the army from Mexico, the re- 
sidue were^r<4ieved from their embarrassing condition. These 
reinforcements did not, how ever, prevent MorelpsdVom continuing 
his operations with success. The regular force under his coin- 
niand amotinted to 18,000 m,cu, of whom 10,000 were reginiented 
and uniformly cJbtlied, and armed with muskets taken at different 
6mes^|fom the fdyulist army. 

:]|)uring ithe . whole of the year 1B13, though Calleja received 
continued reinforcements, they were iosw^ieiit to enable him to 
make head^against Morelos. His attention had been in some mea^ 
sure drawn tow^ards, the north, whose provinces were invaded by 
Toledo, who had been a inemb^ of the' Cortes in Cadiz; he was, 
however, defeated, and the 1*0010301 of bis forces having fled to 
the/United States, tranquillity in that quarter was in a short time 
roafored. In the latter part of that year Morelos made an unsuc- 
cesiful attempt on the city of Valladolid,, and, having raiaed the 
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siegey retrealixl lo Purairaii, vi^liere he wes uttedked a ^tmi^r 
of the army of General Llano^ under the comni^tid of ilttirhide^ , 
and wiIb, for. the first tinae/^defeated, after having been engaj^ed' 
in forty-^six battles, great and small. Hte second in > 

Matamoros, and 900 men, were made prisoner# atidf hiinaeH, 
with twenty-five of them immediately put to death by ordbUof 
the superior officer. 

During the year 1814. Calleja and Morelos were eonatdbtiyi 
engaged in detached operations. The former was better 
with military stores than the latter; for though there wW little 
difficulty in casting cannon and making gunpowder, a scarcity of 
mitskets, lead, and many other necessaries, was experienced by 
the insurgents. Emissaries were sent to thc'Uniled States to ^ro-, 
cure these, and at the lattei^Send of the year some stores, arrived, 
with Toledo, before mentioned, and the French General 
bert, the person who, in the revolutionary w ar, had landed in 
land. The stores were conveyed to a small fortress betwe^ 
Xalapa and Vera Cruz, and Morelos proceeded in q^vanoo^of 
his main body to meet the two officers. He and his small escort 
were intercepted by a bd^, of royalists, by w hom they were de«- 
feated, and the commander liinisclf made prisoner, lie was Oarr 
ried to the inquisition to be judged; the forms of that tribunal,- 
how^ever, were too dilatory for the impatience of Calleja; and 
Morelos, after being degraded from his clerical dignity, was shot 
ill the back, to indicate that he was punished aa a traitor. 

With the death of this extraordinary man all thoughts of ra* 
tional plans appear to have vanished. Up to this period the name 
of Ferdinand had been the watch-\ford, and zeal for religion the 
pretext of the insurgddts ; but a democratic assembly was now 
convened, wjio seem to have spent their time in the discussion of, 
abstract principles of government, rather than in arranging' metnaa 
for defending themselves; till they were forcibly dissolved,^ 
December, 1815, By Teran, one of tli#ir own officers, who* afW 
delivering up some of the members, ^withdrew himself^ from 
contest. Calleja, strengthened by fresh troops ffdm the Peninr 
sula, w'as enabled tO' disperse all large bodies Of the iiisurgei^ 
but not to tranquillize the country. The condition of the 
royalty is accurately described by him in a detailed di^ateb^ 
the 31st December, 1815, which he thus concludes Thi|ai|||% 
are surrounded everywhere wkh numerous bands of robbers^iwlM^, 
intercept the communication, an(^ stop the progress of 
ture, of trade, and of the mines, in which consist the 
the people. These bands are not Efficiently powerfiaito 
the regular troops, to take towns, or to intdi*cept convoys; yet 
W'e have not strength enough to destroy them, though they are 
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defect; often linms9ed^ idwtys aevete^Kpiiiii^^ 
if mtiy ftiit into olir poo^er^^ . / 

: was succeeded by Admiral a man of iiii)d 

eiioiActef, who had been ambassador in &»glaiid; and^ by bis 
diiit^ of system, several leaders of lha revolt were 
withdraw their aid, atid some teeble advances were made towards 
a general tranquillity. In this state of affairs a sinaU expediidoiay 
&ted out partly from England and in part from. North America, 
a|ppeared{ on the shores of Mexico, under the younger Mina. 

This officer is represented by those who knew him, as a young 
man of great talent; asiiiiiting energy with judgment, and 
fftim that ferocity of character which had distinguished maiiy bf 
the guerrilla chiefs in the peninsula. . , He landed in one of the 
small northern harbours of Mexico, W December, 1816, but did 
not move forward till March, 1817* He made some unsm^cesaffil 
attempts to open a communicaUon with the insurgent General 
Victoria, now one of the officers at the head of the pre^i^nt go- 
vernment.. The forces which he brought with him were too few 
to inspire confidence in those who were, or pretended to be, dis- 
posed to support him; and his maiNll|fWas harassed by several 
bOdkss of troops, each far superior to his own. He fought three 
battles, as he advanced, with the loss of more men on tlm pait of 
tbe enemy than his own little band could muster, and with but 
few casualties on his side. He penetrated, at length, more than 
six Imtidred ifiile^into the country, and formed a junction with 
cud the insurgent parties. Its commander, Torres, a priest, 
is pmiitbd by Robinson in the blackest colqurs that ever dis- 
gracod*%veii a pretended lov^r of liberty; his officers are repre- 
sdniud as equally ignorant, selfish, and debauched ; and thus, 
^t|gh disaffection prevailed among the royalist tfoops, none 
codlff be mduced to place themselves ihider the command of 
swch a leader. By the capture of property on the estate of the 
M arquis of Jaral, to the aniount of three hunared thousand dol- 
lars, Mffia was i^nabled to recruit his forces with two hundred 
men, which increased his corps to nearly double its niunber; 
wflh these be threw himself into a small fort, where they were 
in Anidy besieged : the place was captured, after a most gallant 
ddfence, afid all the men who had landed ^in his train, except 
twelve, were destroyed; he himself, hod^ever> had previously 
effected hik' escape. His object in leaving the fort Seems to have 
beei* to procure forces to raise, the siege. Though nnsuopessfiii 
in thft, be Collected a bodjr^ of nine hundred native trUops, dl- 
muted and ilMrained, and having in a short time increased them 
#lblineen hundred^ made a gallant attempt on the large ^ily of 
G^axuatO, w^ich only failed from tlie want of dtociplme. It 

was 
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wfti dtitf isxtonisivib^iiie^df 
Valenciana^ near that city, were btinil by of liis * diviaions. 
1l^%e who were aocustomeci to dispt^rse to^lheir homes dfter 
0#ery eperatJoif, did do on this occasion, ]eairm|f Mm 
dmall g^ard at the residence of a friend to btr cbme> where he 
. was' thought to be secure fron^ Surprize. He’was <;betrayedby a 
priest, the house 'was surrounded in the night, and envhis appear- 
aiice to inquirO into the cause of the alarm, he was seizedratm €lil- 
ried away. Thus terminated the exploits of this exti^ordioipy 
youth. He was shot on the 1 1th of November, after a brilliant 
btift eccentric career of nine months, apd met his fate with thte 
firmness that had marked the course of his military life. &s 
humanity formed a most striking contrast with the brutal cruelty 
of his Mexican associates^ and the more refined, but equally re- 
vengeful feelings exhibited by some of his royalist enemies* 

The death of Mina was followed by the capture of the strmiigeat 
fortified place held by the insurgents, and the few holds of less 
account soon after experienced the same fate. The bands, Iboilgh 
they did not muster in much force, continued in smaller parties 
to ravage the codhtry, break up the communications, and ke<»p 
alert the whole of the royalist army. The great distance Uf llte 
inhabited parts from each other; the numerous secure aayliif^s 
which evetj district afforded ; the habits of activity, and of en- 
during abstinence, acquired by the mountaineers; and the gecmral 
Asaffection 6f the inhabitants to the cause of*Spahi — ajli^uiiiled in 
counteracting the plans of Apodaca for allaying the wihl'|tosjmiis 
that agitated thd^rude inhabitants; and enabled their chjpfl^fo re- 
tain their command and their opposition, till at lengdt^a jnew 
course of events rai^ one of them to supreme power^ tind the 
others to distinguished stations* v ‘ 

The revolution in Spain/ which followed the revolt of the Witny 
in the Isle of Icon, was no sooitter known in n 

general ferment arose, which the miW character of ^he^^vie^y, 
und the unCertakity of support from the party w^hich liad !l»e(]^uired 
the ’ascendancy in the peninsula, rendered too violent for hiiO io 
alhy. AH rUn to arms, and all was confusion* Every proVibo^, 
tifld olmoist every town, began to legislate for itself. The wiidjc 
army became infected with the popular influenza, and ,aiilhl!M|!ity 
ofevery kind was either renounced altogether, or slighUy 
each city, thus become an independent state, in Ao jhan^l^of 
its ckbildo, or municipal corjf^ration. General .A^gtis^vde 
IturbidO, who had sefved, durmg tlie preceding convulfii^, in 
the royalist army, was at the head of the forces, and. sdatllfi to 
huve possessed extensive, if not nniversarinfluonce,* ^pqdiMca 
was shut up within tli|p city, with only a few troopf, whoa# fidelity 
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at,,l^st doul^tful, apd uii^bie tor act. Iturtnde therefore 4#ew 
up.a .project for pacifying and uniting the several parties that agi** 
tated the country. This project, called ‘ the Plan of Iguala/ 
stipuhtted that 5lexico should be constituted an independent 
empire under the king of Spain, or, on his declining it, under 
any member of his family that would reside in the country;^ 
that the ohly |;eligion tolerated should be the Roman Catholic ^ 
that all distinctions of castes should be abolished, and all employ- 
ments equally openio Europeans and Americans. A regular army 
was to be appointed, in which the old partizaiis of independence 
were to be included; the patriots and peasants who adhered to the 
plsin, were to be considered as national militia ; and all public 
functionaries, who should accede to it, were to retain their otHces : 
those who dissented were allowed to leave the country with their 
families and-efFects, and a junta of government was to be formed, 
ad jnterim, consisting of such as were supposed to enjoy the 
highest reputation in the different parties, of which the viceroy, 
Appdaca, was to be the President. 

Whatever might be the merits or the faults of this project, or 
however deficient the detail of its stipulationsf it certainly was 
the means of securing a continuance of domestic peace from Fe- 
bruary to August, 1821, when General O’Donoju arrived from 
Spain with the condemnation of the plan by the Cortes, and the 
appointment of himself as viceroy, iii the place of Apodaca. 
He came merely fi&rnished with a commission, without troops, 
without Stores, and without money. He was unacquainted with 
the state of the country; and found, to his surprise, that he could 
have no intercourse with Apodaca, nor with any of the provincial 
juntas, but through Iturbide, whose forces commanded the road 
between the sea coast and the capital. Jii this situation he had 
no resource but to return to Spain, (a step which he feared would 
compromise the safety of all *-1116 Europeans in the country,) or ui 
enter into uegociations which might secure the continuance of tran- 
quillity. A* treaty was accordjingly set on foot with Iturbide, and 
on its conclusion ^he gates of the capital, where Apodaca had al- 
ready been deposed in a military revolt, were, thrown open, and 
the two generals entered together, amidst the triumphant shouts 
of the inhabitants. In conformity with the treaty, a junta was 
convened of such as were deemed best qualified to direct the pub- 
lic affairs, but whose chief object was understood to be that of re- 
gulating the choice^ of members compose a general congress of 
the representatives of all the provinces. O’Donoju died of a con- 
sumption whilst the junta was exercising its functions under an 
executive power of vive individuals, of whom Iturbide .was the 
president. 
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'Hie electiotos so managed by a party in the junta, that 
almost the whole of its members wfjre chosen to seats in the Con- 
gress. When this body of deputies met, it appeared that not 
one of them was acquainted with the mode of conducting business 
in sticiran assembly; day after day was spent in adjusting cere- 
monies, and in discussing trifles, whilst every branch of the go- 
vernment, ignorant of the limits of its own power, and fearful of 
exercising any authority until it had been sanctioned by the^ con- 
gress, was actually reduced to a state of torpklity. The people, 
as in other countries, had been taught to expect the immediate 
return of tranquillity and prosperity frqm a change; and finding 
that no remedy was administered to evils w hich certainly admitted 
of no speedy cure, became at first discontented, and then indig- 
nant. From August, 1 BC I , to A j>ril, 1 nothing, they said, had 
been done to promote their prosperity, nor any nieanf adopted to 
discharge the long arrears of pay clue to the army and the civil eer- 
vants of the state. Iturbide professed himself no less dissatisfied 
with the dilatory proceedings than the great body of the people. 
In this state, in May, 1B22, a general commotion took place; the 
streets w^ere crow ded w ith citizens exclaiming against the congress, 
and shouting, in conjunction wdih the troops, ‘ Long live the Em- 
peror Augustin the First !' Tlie impulse thus given w’as commu- 
nicated to the assembly. Of the ninety-four members then in the 
house, seventy-seven voted for the generars elevation to the throne ; 
fifteen declared that the provinces ought to beffirst consulted, anci 
on that account only, according to their speeclies, voted against 
it, and two w ithdrew without voting. How far the tumult, and the 
cries that accompanied it, were the effect of intrigue, or how far 
the decision of the congress may have been dictated by terror, we 
have no sufficient means of judging ; but the intelligence of the 
event seems to have Ifeen received by the provinces with great and 
even unanimous approbation. • 

Iturbide, thus seated on a throne, w hich, he affirms^ he neither 
sought, nor accepted without considerable reluctance, was neces- 
sarily in total ignorance of the limits of his authority. In June, 
182^, when one hundred and nine deputies (the whole number 
being one hundred and sixty-four) were assembled, it was unani- 
mously voted that the imperial dignity should be hereditary in his 
family ; but no one thought of determining in what that dimity 
was to consist, nor in what manner it was to be exercised. The 
assembly, like all such bodies, wjiose authority, is not defined with 
scrupulous accuracy, naturally grasped at every branch of that 
power, without which in the executive neither freedom, nor se- 
curity, nor government can be maintained.* They were new to 
legislation ; and ibough they discussed every thing, they seem 
to have settled nolliTng. Parties w'ere speedily formed in the 
, M .S assembly. 
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Two of them, the Bourbonkid end the Ee|iebUcand» 
d^n every oceefifioii vrlyidi coeld annoy the empeven The 
ediiiks$rie$ of the latter party, with a view to propagate th^ 
4bgtii|^3, extended their ititrignea in the cotirtti^; and some of the 
pfBci^fs of the army, possibly ff6m convictioti, but more probsabty 
from envy dr dkappointment, concurred in their projects. The 
proceedings could not be concealed; and Where the use or abuse of 
pa bile opinion has never been experienced, it naturally produced 
in the government. . Under the interpretation of an article 
in the Spanish constitution, 'which appears to be rather strained, 
Itn'fbide arrested a number of the members of the congress on a 
chJi*‘ge of treason. The others demanded their release, which the 
eifihpetor refused till the tribunal by which they were to be judged 
cbmd be determined upon. This led to contention,^ — reply and 
Vejoinder,— 4till the SOth October, w^hen he took the strong mea- 
sure of dismissing, rather than of dissolving the assembly. 
Another was selected from among them, which, under the name ©f 
Simla Instituente, was to arrange the calling of a new congress. 
AH this took place without tumult, and is stated to have been 
followed by general approbation and ctrfigratulatory addresses. 

Whilst this junta was deliberating, a military revolt broke out 
in the army at Vera Cruz, instigated by two of the chief officers 
bn whom Iturbide depended, who had quarrelled with each other, 
but composed their differences to unite against their commander. 
This spark, at ■ first slightly regarded, kindled into a dame, aitd 
extended itself as the two officers advanced towards the capital 
with their troops. The forces that remained faithful to Iturbide 
were sufficiently numerous to have resisted, probably to have 
crushed, them ; but this would have been the commencement of 
a civil war, which it had been the object of his labours, during 
tvtro years, to prevent, and which, if once begun, would have been 
likely to extend itself over the whole country. Jt was suggested 
to him that a disposition prevailed in favour of 'a republican go- 
vernment, and that if he cho8<? to place himself at the head of the 
jparty which favoured it, he might retain his powder and the com^ 
mahd of the army ; but his firm conviction that such a system, in 
the existing state of the country, would be ruinous to all its in- 
terests, and his previous declarations on the subject, prevented 
him from listening to any proposal of that nature. 

To preserve tranquillity, he resolved to abdicate the throne ; 
aftd that the country might not Ije left without any government, 
he chose to reinstate the Congress which he had dismissed, ratiier 
than w ait for the assembling of thdl which had been called. With 
this body he deposited his authority, and proposed to withdraw 
from the country, that his presence might cause no future agitation. 

^ Thus, 
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oqiiiai^d tho dommioi]i« 

Wo yeai^ ill one of which the title of £in{>erof W4i^ cot^f^rred 
him, bedeffCjended to private life^ and embarked for Italy in 
J§SS^ with a pension for life of 2a, 000 doUarsi a ri^vwion ip \m 
famity of 6000; and the title of Excellency; all sett)edi«^ftfi* tf hid 
given up the command; by the same body which he had dieniia$ed. 

We have not sufficient evidence to assist us in fornniilg ^ ac« 
curate judgment of the character , and conduct of the e&remfveroi'f 
but we are rather disitosed to think favourably of bqlh j&opn 
other sources than the official documents before us* That im* 
poltant branch of Mexican industry, the working of the nimetf; 
had decreased so as to produce no lAore than four millions of 
dollars. According to the statement of Alaman, one of his sue- 
cessful opponeiits, and now .minister, in the first year of Iturbidc^s 
commaiid the mines yielded nearly six millions, and in the next 
year, when he was Emperor, seven millions. The increase may baye 
^isen from other causes ; but in our ignorance of such causes, it 
is prioia facie evidence in his favour. We have read, with atten- 
tion, the whole of the debates in Congress for the two months 
which followed the abdidatioii. We find in them no one direct 
charge made against him, nor any intimation to his disgrace^ ex- 
cept an assertion of one of the most vehement of the body, that be 
wisheebto direct the legislative as well as the executive branch of 
the government. That member was answered by another, who 
said, ^ The nation is indebted to him for its* independence ; and 
if some force was used to procure for him tlie Imperial dignity, 
the nation had recognized that dignity by his coronation, and by 
the decree for hereditary succession; and that the congress, having 
been dissolved by him, could not judge impartially iu tlieir own 
cause.’ ' 

On the other hand, we pannot but applaud the frankness and 
liberality of those who, after supplanting their chief, had succeeded 
to bis power, in abstaining from any votes which stigmatised his 
admiiiistxaiion, and iu making such provision for 4nm and his 
family as tliey deemed suitable to Ihe services •w hich he had ren- 
dered, the rank which he had held, and to the state of their own 
finances. 

The Congress, after the departure of Iturbidc, nominated an 
executive powder, consisting of three general officers; two, of 
whom, Victoria and Bravo, had served during the civil war in the 
armies of the creoles, and the third, Negrctte, had been opposed 
to them as a commander in the^ royalist troops. 

. Some of the provinces manifested symptoms of dissatisfaction 
because a new congress was not assembled, «aiid complained of the 
body then sitting, for having extended their duration. After many 
• M 4 • remonstrantes. 
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reinom^iioes, and some hostile demonstrationa, the dissplutiou 
was at length effecfted by the votes of the members. A new Cem- 
gress bad been collected when the last intelligence was dispatched 
from Mexico, who are represented as engaged in the discussion 
of the aysteni by which the country is hereafter to be governed. 

We should consider the establishment of an independent and 
good government \u that extensive and interesting country to be 
«ot only a benefit to its inhabitants, but to the whole of the civil- 
ized world. It is .certainly a melancholy spectacle to behold a 
region so favoured by nature as Mexico, enjoyiug a soil and cli- 
mate generally so well adapted to the productions most desirstble 
in every part of the world, kept from rising to usefulness and en- 
joyment by subjection to a powder who only ruled it by restric- 
tions and monopolies, 'riie first of these evils will be removed 
by Securing independence; the latter, by the moderation, intelli- 
genpP, and public spirit, which it is tlie duty and interest of those 
who may have the lead in the national councils to exercise. In 
warm climates the disposition to indolence is so powerful, that 
without an extensive diffusion of knowledge no great impulse 
will ever be directed towards improvement. Spain, miserably de- 
ficient at home in regard to every species of knowledge, could 
hardly be expected to use any extraordinary (exertions in com- 
municating it to her distant provinces. The improvements in 
every art and science, which have of late been making an asto- 
nishing progress in all other parts of the world, may find in a coun- 
try like Mexico, from which they have been hitlierto excluded, a 
field in w'hich to display i!ieir most powerful infiueiice. The 
general diffusion of elementary knowledge may create excitements 
to excel, and these will raise up in due time individuals of such 
pre-emmeuce in the different useful dcpailments of society as may 
give a general tone and a powerful impetus to the whole commu- 
nity. o 

From the situation of Mexico, wdth her western shores at nearly 
the same disltancc from India as her eastern shores are from Eu- 
rope^ she is admirtibly situated for commercial intercourse with 
both. The productions in which each excels may be advan- 
tageously exchanged for that surplus wliich security and industry 
will enable the soil an^ the mines of Mexico abundantly to dis- 
pense. With the introduction of the comforts to which the 
nations are accustomed who have farther advanced in civilization, 
the general desire to obtain them will naturally grow up ; thus 
a stimulus will be given, which, if well directed, must tend to 
promote the means of communication between the distant parts 
of this extensive country, and thus give scope to an internal coin- 

mcrce, 
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meire, the best foundation, perhaps, of ttatiotial wealth and pro»i. 

perity* : . * 

As no external enemy is likely !o attack Mexico with success 
at present, the realising the prospect we have thus slightly 
sketched must depend wholly on its own rulers. We trust they 
will be found endued with the necessary qualifications for the 
high duties to which they are called, and that the population, 'the 
knowledge, the wealth and the happiness of their country %ill 
begin and continue to inci^ehse, till they attain the eminence w^hich 
all the circumstances of their situation have ’placed within their 
reach. 

Aut. VI II, — Private Cut respoadatcc of It iiliam Cowper^ 

Xi Uh several of his most inlitnale Friends. Aozcjirst published 
from the i) ri (finals j in the Possession of his Kinsman^ John 
Johnson, l^L.D. ‘i vols. 8vo. 1824. * 

is i^onicthing in the letters of Cowper inexpressibly 
delightful. They [xis.sess excellencies so opposite* — a naive 
simplicity, arising from perfect goodness of heart and singleness 
of purpose, contrasted witli u deep acquaintance Vilh the follies 
and vices of human nuluie, and a keen sense of humour and ridi* 
cule. They unite the [day fulness of a child, the alTectionateoess 
of a woman, and the strong sense of a man; they give ns glimpses 
of pleasures so iniioceul and pure as almost tg realise the Eden 
of our great poet, contrasted with horrors so deo]), as even to 
exceed his power of imagery to express. 

‘ Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never come, 

That comes to all/ 

With this variety of uiathir and manner, tliere is a sincerity 
and a reality in everj thing that he says, which banishes from lii» 
reader’s mind all suspicion of flourish or paradox. 11 is pathos 
is no bright cold gleam of tlie imagination, but bursts \fann from 
a heart in which every right and true feeling hadits home. Uix 
opinionvS have the authority of evidently proceeding from deep 
and settled principle, eveir where deficient in sound judgment* 
In a word, he either ^ writes because he lists something to say, 
not because he would say something,’ or he fairly tells you that he ia 
going to trifle, and then his badinage is the most liglit and graee<- 
ful in the w orld. For these reasojns, we think hiin by far the most 
delightful letter-writer in our language. 

The Epistles of Pope and his friends contain, it must l>e 
allowed, much that is useful et ad judicandiiftn et ad vivetidiim : 
but the matter is often dragged in with some violence, ami the 
• * manner 
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mmmm isilr too rbetoricul and doclamalor]^. ^ift i$ peifec% 
fr«e from theae faults^ atid faia letters are models of a clear bust* 
nessdike style. But what bas that to do with the heart j and what 
is letter-writing without heart ! 

" dray, however, ^ves us a good imitation of natnt^i itnd wit 
and humour. But it is too sustained, too minute, too mueh like 
mpsaioworking-^an objection which has been urged,^ 
uf^irly, against his poetry ;.^J^ut which is certainly m 'Mmt m 
letter- writing. Still he. is a great >fa^ourite of ours ; and we 
anbscfibe to the opinion which Cowper has expressed of his merits 
in the volumes which are abont to notice. 

The style of Cowper is as pectiiiar as hi& matter. Periods 
determined only by the sense, With no affected brevity or terse- 
Aes», like the choppings of a logician; still less 

< with many a winding bout 

, Of linked dullness long drawn out/ 

in mockery of the ore rotundo fullness of Cicero : and his words 
are, according to his own description, * exquisitely sought;* itot 
from a train of far drawn analogy, nor from the stores of learned 
Coinage, but fnom ' the well of English undefiled,* with all its 
spirit and racincss of native idiom. 

The very first page of the volumes before us offers a specimen 
of th^t happy mixture of archness and simplicity, which is, per- 
haps, the most striking characteristic of Cowper*s letters. 

^ ^ Dear Joe, Huntingdon, July 3, 1765. 

\ Whatever you may think of the matter, it is no such easy thing to 
keep house for two people. A man cannot always live like the lions in 
the Tower; and a joint of meat, in so small a family, is an endless 
incumbrance. In short, I never knew how to pity poor housekeepers 
before; but now 1 cease to wonder at that politic cast which their 
occupation usually gives to their counirenanc^, for it is really a matter 
full of perplexity.' — vol. i. p^ 1. 

And there is much ease and gracefulness *of trifling, blended 
with the qualities we have n^otit^ed, in the following letter to a fair 
unknown : — 

‘ Dear Madam, Feb. Ip, 

* When a man, especially a man that lives altogether in the cpiinlry, 
undertakes to write tA lady be never saw, he is the awkwardest crea- 
ture in the world. He begins his letter under the same sensations he 
would have, if he was to accost her in person, only with this difference, 
— that he may take as much time^ as j^e pleases for consideration, and 
need not write a single word that he has not well weighed and pondered 
beforebantl, much less a sentence that he does not think supereminently 
clever, in every other respect, whether he be engaged in an interview 
or in a letter, his behaviour is, for the most part, equally constrained 
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nnd Qom^turah retolves^ as ibey say, ta set ike liesi kg fofeiaesl^ 
whkti ofteo proses to^ be what Hqc^ibras.calis^ * 

''A ... ’/j. ,Not<tba^ of bone^, ! 

But much iis better — th' wopiJen one*. ,, 

Hjs e;^traardiiiary eflfort only serves, as in the case of that her^v to throw 
hio^ op other side of his horse ; and he owes his.want ofWccess, if 
iioi to absolute stupidity, to his most earnest endeavour to secilKJit: 

‘ Now 1 do assure you, Madam, that all these sprightly eil^sidb^ of 
mine stand entirely clear of the charge of premeditation, and tbft I 
JTiever Entered upon a business of this kind with more simplicity in iay 
life. * 1 determined, before I began, to lay aside airattempts of the kkd 
I have just mentioned; and being perfectly free from the fetters that 
self-conceit, commonly called bashfulness, fafiiens upon the mind, lun, 
as you see, surprisingly brilliant/ — vol. i* pp. 82, 83* 

There is a cant Spanish expression (what a history is contained 
in the fact of a language possessing it !) — * to sing in an agony/ 
applied to confession on the rack, which is not inapplicable |o 
the union of humour and despair which sometimes occurs lit 
Cowper's letters. It was this complicated feeling which pro- 
duced his poem of John Gilpin during a fit. of deep depression. 
In a letter to Mr. Newton, we have a specimen of this unnatural 
alliance, and in another a striking account of it : — 

‘ I do not at all doubt the truth of what you say, when you complain 
of that crowd of trifling thoughts that pesters you without ceasing; but 
theii you always have a serious thought standing at^the door of your 
imagination, like a justice of peace with the riot-act in bis hand, ready 
to read it, and disperse fhe mob. Here lies the difference between you 
and me. My thoughts are clad in a sober livery, for the most part as 
grave as that of a bishop's servants. They turn too upon spiritual sub** 
jects, hut the tallest fellow, and the loudest amongst them all, is he who 
is Continually crying with a loud voice. Actum cat de tc, permtu You 
wish for more attention. 1 for less. Dissipation itself would be wel- 
come to me, so it were not a vieious one.' — vol. i. pp. 128, 129 , 

* Indeed 1 wonder gthat a sportive thought should ever knock at the 
door of my intellects^ and still more that it should gain admittance. It 
is as if harlequin should intrude himself into the gloomy chamber 
where a corpse is deposited in state. His antic gesticulations would be 
unseasonable at any rate, but more especially so if they should distort 
the features of the mournful attendants into laughter. But the mind, 
long wearied with the sameness of a dull, drcaiy prospect, will gladly 
fix its eyes on any thing that may make a littfe variety in its contem- 
plations, though it were but a kitten playing with her tail.’ — vol. i. pp. 

do, 6l. 

We can give only one more specimen of his humour, 

‘ We hope that Patty has been falsely accused. But, however that 
may be, we see great cause to admire either the^cogency of her argu- 
ments, or her husband's openness to conviction, who, by a single box 
OU the ear, was so effectujilly assured of the innocence^of his wife, as to 

become 
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tkecorae mare attadied to her than ever. For the sake of? good hus«> 
bands, it is to be'> hoped that she will keep her .nosiruiu; a secret, or 
communicate it only to ladies in her own predicament, who have need 
of the most forcible proofs of their iutegrity/--p, 359. 

Having given our readers such a taste of the literary merits of 
these volumes, as may enable them to judge whether they will 
take the honourable station which their predecessors liave long 
heW in one of the most freqij^nted shelves of our libraries, w^e 
must turn our aUeution to a iiubject deeper but melancholy 
interest. 

; The volumes which Dr. Johnson (a cousin^ and faithful friend 
of Cowper in his last sorrows) has published, contain much in- 
formation hitherto withheld from the public, respecting the fear- 
ful sufferings of his relation, and their connection wdth his reli- 
gious opinions. Painful as the details are, we cannot regret that 
any thing lias been published wdiich throws light on the long 
standing doubt whether those sufferings were increased or alle- 
viated by those opinions. Dr. Johnson thinks the information 
naw giveh decisive, ^and that Cowper s unhappiness must un- 
doubtedly be referrea^iolely to his alienation of mind. We agree 
with him that' the evidence is decisive — the only question is, 
which vvay r » 

No one can have read the letters and memoirs of Cowper with- 
out being convinced that his iniugination was too excitable and 
powerful to be lu sulijectiou to him who |hould have been its 
master, lie would wiilingly have resigned that incessantly crea- 
tive! energy of genius, which he tells us (vol. i. p. 179*) caused 
jeux d’esprit * to spring up like mushrooms in his imagination,’ 
if he could at the same time have got rid of all the effects of its 
activity. 

‘ There is a certain perverseness, of \^iich, 1 believe, all men have a 
share, but of which no inau has a larger share than 1 — 1 mean that 
temper, or humour, or whatever it is to be called, that indisposes us to 
a situation's though not unpleasant in itself, merely because we qannot 
get out of it. 1 Ci^uld not endule the room in which 1 now write, were 
1 conscious that the door were locked. In less than five minutes 1 
should feel myself a prisoner, though I can spend hours in it, under an 
assurance that I may leave it when I please, without experiencing any 
tedium at all. It wasibr this reason, I suppose, that the yacht was 
always disagreeable to me. Could 1 have stepped out of it into a corn- 
field or a garden, I should have liked it well enough ; but being sur- 
rounded with water, 1 was as much confined in it as if I had been sur- 
rounded by fire.' — vol. ii. pp. 22, 2S* 

Such were iiis petty annoyances from a restless imagination, 
even when his heahh was comparatively good. Its uncontroiil- 
force during periods of despondency may make a plain man 

thankful 
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thankful that bis judgment has not been’ perverted, nr hi$ selft- 
coniniand dej^troyed by the dear bought distinctions of geniu^r; 
We will not barrow up the fe^liii^ of our readers by qurotipg 
passages of anxious, brooding, unsatisfied care, or of the vehement 
ravings of frenzy, which have given so deep an interest to the 
brief memoir of his feelings, preceding the total alienation of his 
niind. That such a rapid succession of thoughts, hurrying and 
burning through the brain, should, as he somewhere expressed it, 
have been sufficient to weht out a frame /)f iron, we can well be** 
lieve. Our readers arc aware that liis intellect^ totally sunk undef 
this pressure, and that he was placed under the care of Dri 
Cotton in 17b‘3, and remained there for eighteen months. 

His partial recovery was followed by that conversion, using 
the term in the technical sense attached to it by a party, which 
coloured his opinions and feelings during the remainder of his 
life. Mr. Creatliced, who is his religious, as Mr. Haylcy is lys 
literary biographer, gives us the following account of his state of 
mind. ‘ At length his despair was effectually removed by read- 
ing in the Sacred Scriptures that (Jod liatli^t forth Jesus Christ 
to be a propitiation through faith in hi.^'^^oloo<l,^lo declare big 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God. While meditating on this passage, he ob- 
tained a clear view of the gospel, which was attended with jun* 
speakable joy. His subsequent days were chiefly occupied \vith 
praise and prayer, ami his heart overflowed with love to bis cru- 
cified Redeemer. 1 ne transports of his joy, which at first in- 
terrupted his necessary sh^ep, having subsided, were followed by 
a sweet serenity of spirit, wdiicli lie was enabled to retain, not- 
withstanding reviving struggles of natiiial and habitual corrup- 
tion.’ Our readers will recognize the style of the party which 
believes these meltings^if the heart, and exaltations of the imagi- 
nation to be the dirject results of divine inspiration. That they 
are the mere natural consequences of high wrought feelings, we' 
have no more doubt, than that tlie impressions which*lhey pro- 
duce are sometimes permanent. Whetlier his ed^tasios were na- 
tural, or supernatural, Cowper had not strength of mind to sup 
port them. Though we arc sufficiently acquainted with the 
hagiographies of spiritual experiences, to know that the pa- 
roxysms of conversion are more severe and exhausting than the 
subsequent cotinnunion established with the Deity, still we ai^'e 
convinced, that those nine >ears^ of what his ^biographer else- 
where calls the most transcendant comfort, laid the foundation, 
by the exhaustion they produced, of that subsequent despondency 
from which he never recovered, • 

If the strength which was wasted in these outpourings of the 
• * spirit 
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spirit hud been careftilly htisbati(ted^ and euiployad^ tit >^r6fmiriiig 
the ^pv*aak partis 'of his (^aracter, he thight, uve fhittk> haire been 
spared mtich misery. Had lie been M>arned that the flood of light 
which burst upon his mind was the false fire of insanity^ wot 
* %ht from Heaven/ he might perhaps have escaped altogether 
that ^midnight of despair’ into which he was afterwards plunged; 
at least it would have appeared to, him less dense and black, if he 
had not dazzled himself before with its excess of glare* 

The progress of his malady was natural. So long as the state 
of his bodily health produced light and happy sensations, his eon- 
irmion was followed by experiences full of comfort. But strength 
of mind was consumed, never to be regained, in a vain attefiipt to 
keep up this spiritual revelry. Hie stimulus which at first was 
found sufficient to produce the desired effect, required to be aiug- 
mented as the novelty wore off, and the imagination got jaded. 
Then a strife and agony of spirit became more and more necessa^ 
to produce the feelings of inspiration. . Even these resources at 
last failed. If the illustration be allowable, the brilliant lights, 
tibe ravishing musicj^pd the exquisite perfume could stimulate 
no longer. This ejferessive and prolonged excitement was fol- 
lowed by disease of body, and exhaustion of mind ; the spirits 
ofriie poor visionary sank, and his religious comforts ceased* alto- 
gether. Then became apparent another, alas! an enduring evil 
consequence of his previous ecstasies. His mind, long habitu- 
ated to consider them as pledges of God’s jgspecial favour, dud of 
hi# owm election and call to salvation, when they were withdrawn, 
or^ to speak more correctly, when a state of strong excitement 
was succeeded by exhaustion, considered itself rejected of God> 
fallen^lrom grace, and given up to a reprobate spirit. From this 
time xo the day of his death, the deep gloom of settled despair 
hung over him, and he was haunted* with pining regrets after spi- 
ritual blessings which he believed himself to have enjoyed, accotn*- 
patiied with convictions that they were never to be restored, 
and with a soul-withering hprror of eternal damnation. 

* MY DEAR FRIEND, 

, ♦Theiiewyearisalreadyold in my account. lam not,indeed, sufficiently 
second-sighted to be able to boast by anticipation an acquaintance with 
the events of it yet unborn, but rest convinced that, he they what tliey 
may, not one of them comes a messenger of good to tne. If even 
death itself should be of the number, he is no friend of mihe. It 
is an alleviation of the woes even of an unenlightened man, that he can 
wish for ddath; and indulge a hopt, at least, that in death he sliall find 
deliverance. But, loaded as my life is with despair, I have no such 
comfort as would res^jilt from a supposed probability of better things to 
cofOe, were it once ended. For,. more unhappy than the traveller with 
adiom 1 set out,, pass through what difficulties I may, through whatever 

dangers 
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dnngevi 1 am not m w]iit the neaaer 4iomay a dhijii^ 

geeu ma^ibe : 5 ^Ued 3o« This k no vary agreeaMe^ Ibaiai^; but ia.ao 
great a dearth of ,8^bjects to write upon, and especial!)? impre$ised jss I 
am at thU moment with a sense of my own condition, I could (pbpose 
no olbe^* The weather is an exact emblem of ray nMud in its, present 
state, A thick fog envelopes every thing, and at the same time it 
freezes intensely. You will tell me that this cold gloom wil! be suc- 
ceeded by a cheerful spring, and endeavour to encourage roe t6 hope 
for a spiritual change resembling it but it will be lost labour; %a- 
ttrre revives again ; but a soul once slain lives no •more* The hedge 
that has been apparently dead, is not so, it will *bur8t into leaf aiid 
blossom at the appoii>ted time; but no such time is appointed lor the 
slake that, stands in it. It is as dead as it seems, and will prove itself 
uo dissembler. The latter end of next montlj will complete a period of 
elpven years in which I have spoken no other language. It is a Ipii^ 
time for a man, whose eyes were once opened, to spend in darkness ; 
long enough to make despair an inveterate habit, and such it is in nde. 
My friends, I know, expect that I shall see yet again. They think? it 
necessary to the existence of divine truth, that he who once had pos- 
session of it should never finally lose it. I admit the solidity of thfe 
reasoning in every case but my own. AndRlijil||4ijot in my own f Per 
causes which to them it appears madness to allege, bu| which rest upon 
my mind with a weight of immoveable conviction. If lam recoverablet, 
way am 1 thus? why crippled and made useless in the church, 
that time pf life, when, my judgment and experience being J 

might be most useful? Why cashiered and turned out of servict^ till, 
according to the course of nature, there is not life ^ough left in me to 
make ainends forthe years I have lost; till there is no reasonable hope 
left ihat the fruit can ever pay the expense of the fallow f I forestal 
the answer; — God's ways are mysterious, and he giveth no account of 
his matters; — an answer that would serve my purpose as well as theirs 
that tise it. There is a mystery in tny destruction, and in time Jjt shaU 
be explained/ — vol. i. pp. 307 — 310. 

* Though others hav^ sufi'ened desertion, yet few, I believes for so 
long a time, and per,haps none a desertion accompanied with such 
perienpes* But they have this belonging to them; that ai they are not 
fit for recital, being made up merely of infernal ingredient^, so neither 
are they susceptible of it ; for 1 know nd language in^vhich they could 
be expressed.* They are as truly things which it is not possible for roan 
to Utter, as those were which Paul heard and saw in the third heaven. 
— vot ii, pp, 66, 67 . 

far it might even yet have been possible to disabuse 
jm^gment, by weakening his trust in the divine nature of his for- 

♦Ifolr readers wish for a specimen ofl religious phantasnsagoria, (which Cowper 
:with jgdod taste omits,) they may consult Southey *s * I*ifeof Wesley,* passlfti. But no- 
thing to he found there equals the horrors of John Bunyan’s * Grace abotmcHng to the 
Chief of Sinners,* in which he gives an account of his own fearful experiettoet. If they 
are scholars they will compare this picture of madness with that of the Orestes of £ori- 
pides. 


mer 
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fi»^ance $9 must remain doubtful The atlompit never 
ii^da-^his spiritual directorsi on the contrary, supporting his be^ 
lief in them, and encouraging his hopes of their retain* 

Whatever Cowpcr’s religious opinions had been, he would not 
have escaped depression and despondency of mind. But while 
we are fully ready to admit this, we as firmly believe, that more 
scriptural and rational views would have given him motives, and 
th^efore means of slrengtliening the powers of the mind by 
which the imagination is controuled — th‘at they would have proved 
^ support to him ill the hour of trial, by supplying him with 
written promises on which his eye might rest, and which, accord- 
ing to a more sane faith, he would not have considered dependent 
for their efficacy on the vividness or dullness of his feelings ; — 
above all, he would have escaped those unfounded hopes and 
fears which so bitterly aggravated his physical sufferings. Sup- 
posing he had gained only this last advantage, we have no ddtibt 
that the state of his mind would have been rendered infinitely less 
miserable than it was, surrounded by the horrors of supershtion. 
It is no slight allevis|^p|^f despot^cncy to have got rid of every 
thing but the plysic^revil — to be convinced that our suffering is 
altogether a beSfily ailment, for which patience and composure of 
nijbd are amongst the best remedies, instead of irritating the 
disease by considering it a proof of moral reprobation. We speak 
from experience and observation, to the fact of such a conviction 
being possible, and being a great alleviation under deep depression 
of mind. In Cow per's case, the heavy anxiety of nervous disease 
was deepened into a religious horror by his peculiar opinions, and 
we consider ourselves wai ranted in asserting that much of his 
gloom may be attributed to those opinions. 

Wfllit are called serious, or evangelical view s, w ere as uufo** 
voumble to the liappiuess of Cow |»er in some of their favourite 
precepts of duty, as in tha hopes and fears vvhich peculiarly be- 
long to them. We have had occasion already to observe, that, 
with all hts restless vchemeii^ce of imagination, his affections were 
singularly tender, and his temper mild and sociable. By this 
happy compensation, as Paley w ould have called it, the endear- 
ments of domestic life w'ere to his troubled spirit what the harp- 
ings of David were to the darker hour of Saul A delicacy of 
taste, blended with this gentleness of disposition, which, united 
to less manliness of character, might liave degenerated into fasti- 
diousness, caused him to find an influence at once soothing and 
animating in the society of w^omeii of polished manners and culti- 
vated minds. Indeed the perfect gracefulness, the inimitable 
tu^iimure of expression with which he speaks of and to his female 
friends, whilst it show s a harmony of mind, convinces us that he 
“ ^ felt 
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felt this We are, therefore, not stirpriaed at the manner 

in whidt' he mentions the addition of so pieajitig a ivoman as 
'Lady Hesketh to a circle which seldom consisted 6f more lively 
persons than himself and Mrs, Uhwin. > • 

^ I feel myself accordingly well content to say, without any enjarcc- 
j ment on the subject, that an inquirer after happiness might travel fer, 
and not find a happier trio, than meet e\cry day, either in our pajjipur, 
or the parlour at the Vicarage. 1 will not say that mine is noioj^ca- 
.sioqally soin^what dashed*\^ith the sable l\ue of tlwse notions, concern* 
ing myself and niy situation, that have occupied, or rather possessed 
, me so long : but on the other hand, I can also afifirm, that my Cousin^s 
affectionate behaviour tp us both, the sweeftiess of her temper, and the 
sprightliness of her conversation, relieve me in no small degree from the 
presence of them.' — voL ii. p. 73. ^ 

It might have beeii expected from a friend, aware as Mr. New- 
ton w’^as of the importance and difficulty of at once sootlpng 
aiid!*animating Cowper, that he should rejoice at a circumstance 
so likely to promote these objects. In what light he saw the 
matter may be inferred from Co wper’^ , letter to him : 

‘ Your letter to Mrs. Unwin, concerning oilr conduct and the offence 
taken at it in our neighbourhood, gave us both a greit deal of concern ; 
and she is still deeply affected by it. Of this you may assure youiJself, 
that if our friends in London have been grlevetl, they have been misin- 
formed ; which is the more probable, because the bearers of intelli- 
gence hence to London are not always very scrupyilous concerning the 
truth of their reports ; and that if any of our serious neighbours have 
been astonished, they have been so without the smallest real occasion. 
Poor people are never well employed even when they judge one ano- 
but when they undertake to scan the motives and estimate Uie 
behaviour of those whom Providence has exalted a little tbem, 

they arc utterly out of their province and their depth. They mien see 
us get into Lady Heskath s carriage, and rather uncharitably suppose 
that it always carries us into a scene o/ dissipation, which, in fact, it 
never does. We visit, indeed, at Mr. Tlirockmorton's, and at Gay- 
hufst ; rarely, however, at Gayhurst, on account of the^greater dis- 
tance: more frequently, though not very frequentl)i> at Weston, both 
because it is nearer, and because our business in the house that is 
making ready for us often calls us that way. 'i'he rest of our journeys 
•are to Beaiijeat turnpike and^back again ; or, peihaps, to the cabinet- 
^ maker's at Newport, As Othello says. 

The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this e.xtent, no more. 

What good we can get or can do in these visits, is another question ; 
which they, I am sure, are not at aU qualified to solve. Of this we are 
both sure, that under the guidance of Providence we have formed these 
connexions ; that wp should have hurt the Christian cause, rather than 
have served it by a prudish abstinence from tbem ; and that Sb Paul 
himself, conducted to th^*m as we have been, would iiave found it ex- 
VOL. XXX. Ko. Lix. X pcdicnt 
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foikemt i0 have done as we Ikava dene, it ia always tajooa* 

jidctait, to macii pbrj^sa^ from tbe begt^ni^gs of aproviddnc^t what 

it Will terminate, ft we have neither received nor communicated any 
iq^ritual good at present, while coaversaHt with our new acquaintance, 
at least no harm has befallen on either side ; and it were too hazard- 
ouis an assertion even for our censorious neighbours to make, that, 
because the cause of the Gospel does not appear to have been serVed 
at wesent, therefore it never can be jn any future intercourse that we 
m^ have with them. In the mean ume ^peak a strict ifutlii and as 
in the sight of God,' when 1 say that we are neither of ua at all more 
addicted to gadding than heretofore. We both naturally love seclusion 
from company, and never, go into it without puttjng a force upon our 
di^pdshion ; at the same time I will confess, and you will easily con- 
CtSve, that the melancholy incident to such close confinement as we 
have so long endured, finds itself a little relieved by such amusements 
a isociety so innocent adbrds. You may look round the Christian 
and find few, I believe, of our station, who have so little inter- 
cotifSeas we with the world that is not Christian. * 

* WefilaGe all the uneasiness that you have felt for us upon this ^sub- 
ject, to the account of thatt^ordial friendship of which you have 
given us proof. But you -iilly be as&ufed tlmt, notwithstanding all Vu- 
mours to the conj^-ary, we are exactly what we were when you sUw us 
last : — I, miserable on account of God s departure from me, which I 
believe to be final ; and she, seeking his return to me in the path of 
duty, and by continual prayer. Yours, &c. W. C.^ — vol. ii. pp. 81 — 84. 

What must Mr. Newton have written to Cowper which could 
dmw from him a better of such irritated and mortified feeling ! 
mis minister of the Gospel of peace, whose duty it was to bind 
ttjp, not to break the bruised reed ; this friend, who knew ho\v few 
cdmfort^, and how many miseries surrounded Cowper — this iimli 
bad bqpn torturing his sensitive mind with all the malicious and 
low gossip of the censorious frequenters of the OIney love-feasts, 
and doubtless took occasion from them to warn the pure minded 
Cowper against all such /idisom dar/geremes,* We trust that we 
are in little, danger of being thought to vindicate Platonic attach- 
when w^ express our fullest indignation at such fatlatic 
Cri^^y^ Cowper had before relinquished the friendsliip of an 
amiable woman, whose society had often cheered him in despon- 
dency, to appease the jealousy of Mrs. Unw^in. Here was a snfii'^ 
cient cause for a painful sacrifice. But what can be said far the 
mixed motive of respect to such opinions as those of the religious 
coterie at OIney, and the mistaken hope of appeasing the Al- 
mighty by the sacrifice of humari sympathies ? It is the car of 
$uperstUiob, not of religion, which crushes under its wheels the 
blindly feelings of our nature. 

Sip rifp rvpappiSep 

il prmvuT^i 

Prom, Vinct, 1. 11. 

* . In 
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lift sjijrit al30 iriust Mr. qi;{>i»sse4 JMf 

of the lighter amuseroeut wbiqti ames fmii an oq* 
cnsioqal intercourse with people of the worlds and from wfakh 
Cow'per had derived many inoocently happy hours^ such as he 
describes in his correspondence with Mr. lliil^andy though^ more 
^ reservedly^ when writing to Mr. Newton. 

^ As to you, I have never sefeti so much of you since I saw fon in 
'London, where you and^J Have so often made ourselves merry, with 
each othe/s humour, yet never gave each* other a moments |>iiia by 
tloitigso,* — vol. i. p. 174 . 

* * At present, however, I have no conneitions, at which either you, 
I trust, or any Who love me and wish me well, have occasion to conceive 
alarm. Much kindness indeed I have experienced at the ban^ of 
several, some of them near relations, others not related to me J 
but 1 do not know that there is among them a single person frpm w||9|n 
I aim likely to catch contamination.* — vol. ii. p.,69. , • 

hi the same spirit Mr. Newton suggested doubts and objeolioiis, 
particularly dangerous to a man of the ij^isitive conscicnci^ and un- 
controlled imagination of Cowper, of Se innocence of his literaiy 
employments, (the only judicious, and consequenjly the only effed* 
tive means, which Cowper ever took of contending with his 
malady,) and would have had him substitute religious oqcs fqr 
them. 

. j 

* Ask possibilities and they shall be performed, bat ask not hyUJUS 
frbra a man suffering l)y despair as I do. I could not sing the 
^ong were it to save my life, banished as I am, not to a strange land, 
but to a lemotencss from his presence, in comparison with which Hits 
distance from east to west is no distance, is vicinity and cohesion^ I 
dare not, either in prose or verse, allow myself to express a df 

mind which i am conscious does not belong to me ; least pf all can t 
venture to use . the langSage o^ absolute resignation, lest, only courtier* 
f<?iling> I sbould for that ve!y reason be taken strictly at my word, and 
lo$e all my remaining comfort.’ — vol. ii, p. 133. ^ 

There was one comfort whicl> Cowper’s /eligious friends 
securely anticipated to him and themselves— that he would at 
leasi exhibit, not merely like Addison, how a Christian, but bow q 
oeiious Christian, could di<# It was contrary to all precedent that 
A converted man should despair to the last. A something was I 0 
be wrought, as Cowper' expresses it, within the ciirtains of Ibe 
dying man, that neither the doctor nor nurse were to underf^fii^. 
Tbb ]was almost ?>ecessary, we believe, to establish the reality of 
Jbjis fqrnter call. That the fears of death arc commonly dtsp^ed 
at the near approach of it, except in cases of^a heavily-ladeb con- 
science, (and not excepting n//; ^veii of such cqsCvS,) and suc- 
ceeded by a periect serenity of mind, we are -well aware. That 
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8u^Vi yfM Bot t\ie case with Cowper, adds anothet and tuost sitik- 
iilg proof that, in him, physical despondency was the least p^rt 
his sufferings. 

* Death,’ says Mr. Greatheed, . ' which he had for so long a 
period hourly expected, seemed hourly to be apprehended by him 
when it really approached. His young friend and relative, con- 
vinced that he would , shortly exchange a world of infirmity and 
sorrow, for a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory, re- 
peatedly endeavoured to ‘ cheer him with the prospect, and to 
assure him of the happiness that awaited him. Still he refused 
to be comforted : Oh spare me ! spare me ! you know, you know 
it :tO' be false,” was his only reply ; with the same invincible 
despair to which he had so long been a prey.’ 

Hdd the calm which spoke peace to the deatli-bed of Addison 
and Johnson been possible to the agonized mind of Cowper, 
we should have had a few minutes of tranquillity, perhaps ot 
religious aspiration, brought forward triumphantly as a proof of 
the blessed consequences pf those opinions which we have shown 
to have embittered his life. Even this weak support would have 
been valuable td a weak cause, but it was denied. 

Some of our readers may condemn us for having dwelt on so 
painful a subject, the discussion of which can produce, it maybe 
said, no practical result. But though Cowper is not living to be- 
nefit by our stateryent, and probably would pay little attention to 
it if he were, there are and always will be numbers exposed by 
like feelings and imaginations, and the false views of others, to 
sihailar errors and suft'erings. To such persons we would address 
a few words of advice in addition to the warnings which we have 
set before them in Cowper’s example. 

In the first place, let us beg them to obs(*rve, carefully, whether 
the state of their feelings is, not materially affected by their bodily 
health, and whether they do not find the former depressed in pro- 
portion asMhe latter is disordered. If they acknowledge this to 
be the case, we *v\'arn them sfgainst the weakness of supposing the 
health of their souls dependant on the state of their bodies ; 
wbich they in fact do, by connecting the state of their salvation 
with the state of their spirits. The;^are guilty of the absurdity 
'of making the favour of Heaven depend on a diseased liver, a 
w^ak stomach, or a checked perspiration. Let them go to Aber- 
nethy, and not to the tabernacle. 

But if, in despite of our adnfbnition, they will go to this latter 
place, let them at least carry with them a knowledge of their own 
Weakness and danger. Let them be awar# that they have 
a large proportion of a faculty called imagination, which has 
^caused more a'bsurdity and misery in the world than they are 
.f aware 
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aw^kre of; Let them read Mr. Southey’s Life/ of Wesley att^* 
tively, atid say how many of the worthies there recorded thought 
themselves inspired when they were only beside themselves. If 
they should be inclined to doubt the influence bf the power against 
which w'e are warning them, let them try the experiment of read- 
ying Mrs. Radclilfe’s Mysteries of Udolpho, alone, at one o’clock 
in the morning, and by a rushlight, just to convince themselves 
that the imagination be worked upon by unreal terrors. It 
might not be amiss to read Diigald* Stew;al*l’s chapter on that 
faculty. But on this we do not insist. * 

We would now offer them a few words of advice respecting 
religious reading ; and in doing so we drop all levity of manner* 
It is of great importance to them to observe in reading the Sj^p- 
tures, the striking difference between the dispensations of\God 
in the times of our Saviour and his apostles, and in our own. 
Then miracles w^ere wrought on the bodies and minds of Chris’* 
tians, in order to establish tlie truth of the Gospel. That object 
being effected, miracles became rare, pr ceased altogether. We 
must therefore be careful of applying expressions connected with 
a state of miraculous dispensation to the course^of God’s regular 
providence, wdiethcr physical or moral. — Another caution we 
would have them bear in mind when reading those parts of the 
scriptures which relate to luiinan corruption. Let them observe 
that St. Paul’s argument in his Epistle to the Romans is, that no 
man can claim forgiveness or reward on his own merits, because 
every man is a sinner in the sight of God. This argument would 
have been as perfect had it been addressed to the Jews in the 
time of David, or to the Romans in that of Scipio, as it was then* 
It is not necessary to the argument that the picture of Jewish atid 
Roman depravity in ijie lime of Tiberius (which is an historical 
fact, as we may see in Josephus aiui Taci^s) should resemble 
human nature at all times. A man is not in greater or less need 
of a Saviour because he is more or less sinful, (for^ whosoever 
shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in on^ point, is guilty 
of all,) nor is it necessary, and it is very far from being expedient 
if it is not necessary, to represent human nature as a mass of 
pollution, in order to make rederaptioii the only means of sal** 
vation. — Again, sincere and deep gratitude is to be felt for tl|i» 
redemption by the free mercy of God; and the best proof of 0 |lr 
feeling this gratitude will be a constant and earnest endeavour to 
conform our thoughts, words arid actions to tl>e will of Him who 
is the object of it. These are the indispensable effects^ as the 
sacrifice of Christ is the only meam, of salvj^tion ; and in forming 
our estimate of these, we must not only beware of that partial 
view which takes in devotion and overlooks the* active duties of 

3 ^ Christianity; 
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; bal Ulso of the^ ton^on error re«pecttag devotim, 
which makes it cbosist^ hot in it piety e^firaily netnoted in^ 
difierente ahd enthusiasrtii but in a pugsionute crf theo- 

pttdiy; and of the «ot less common error respecting cfafietian 
duty, which makes it consist, not in’ self-government, but in the 
iiihrldfications of an ascetic discipline; not in that course of action 
which a merciful God has caused1|) be the most effectual proof 
of faTth, whilst he has appointed it thi^ Indispensable Condition of 
receiving eternal blessings, but in a course of suffering which 
would purchase eternal happiness by temporal misery. 

We are well aware ih^^t in what we have said respecting the 
datM^r to which sincere and M^ell-inteniioned, but narrow-minded 
nilMpay expose their friends, by forcing upon them th^r own 
vife^ijbr feelings, as essential to ‘ vital religion,’ little regard wiB^ 
be giVen to our warnings, if they are supposed to proceed from a 
persuasion that their own notions are extravagant and erroncousi* 
Jfo man is willing to believe this of himself: but, in fact, it is not 
necessary that he should, in order to perceive the unfairness of tbC' 
Prdcrtistean practice of sketching or curtailing every one to bis 
standard; ' Truth is, indeed, one; but the impressions and 
sentiments resulting from its reception must ever be various ill 
vUtiduB minds, and some such varieties are neither avoidable nor 
bhdncable. 

Ope word more to the friends of those whom we have been ad*« 
visifig^let them'bef^are of using the slightest persecution. Indc^ 
pcMdibiitly of every other objection, it u ill defeat its object. Gibi- 
boll has well remarked, that persons of imagination are always' 
positivii ; and we need not add, that to oppose a positive man Isy 
generally, to confirm him in his opinion. But there is a rea^n 
for this fiositiveness in imaginative persons which Gibbon has nOl 
e^^IUftied^ und whiejj^ if we are successful in rendering it dear', 
WHV prove the propriety of bur second caution. The premises 
from whiclt; the imaginative person reasons, perhaps eoltccflyj 
will not be graijted by the «.unimaginative person, and cunnot 
be disproved by any argument that he can use. For example 
— person declares that he has seen a ghost, and infers the 
probability of various ghost stories from the fact. Your lie^er 
baying seen a ghost in no way disproves his fact ; nor do all the 
argument^ which you can bring against the probability of siic^la 
fact, disprove it to him who knows it, so for as his impressiohs 
ean be thUsted, to be a fact. Ib is, therefore, not by reasobidg 
frdm ^our premises that, you will effect any thing in disproving 
kis- The dnly thitig^ be done is, to put Wm in a of beh^ 
Isailvinced that similar impressions have been fallacious, begbriing 
wiA tfco most palpably absurd, and ascen^g by degrees till you 

arrive 
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at lfea?4«Vj«i of bi^ own foMy. Every idrilh 

the pride of human nature yviU believe, dial tbiil courae of induct 
tiona will be attended to with lees prejudice wl^n set forUi by a 
tmmmg Wk than a dictating friend, and ndU therefore see th» 

necessity of our second advice. 

) If too great excitability and power of imagination be observed 
m oldldhood, much may be done by a sound discipline tp reslratn 
it* Let the child be protected from the sheeted spectres of ser«dMs, 
and the boy from the Schldonis, and rattling curtains and pdlis of 
romance writes. Let his first ideas of the Almighty be tkp^eof a 
God of mercy, who gives him every blessing — who ofiers hin^lf 
to chMdhood under the most benign of characters, as takitig 
chiidrcai in bis arms, and putting his hands upon them and bldldp^ 
them. Let him be taught to ^ see God in storms and hear 
the wind,’ notes the ^ poor Indian,’ but by having his mhid 
to trace the regular course of God's providence in the most Jti^- 
itig phenomena of natural science : and we see no objection, and 
diificuUy, in explaining to him so much of metaphysics as 
may enable him to unravel the associations of darkness and the 
churchyard; to be on his guard against imagination, (tlmt enemy 
in the citadel,) and not to abandon himself to the impulses of tlie 
orator without suspecting the contagion of sympathy. Will opr 
northern friends allow us to recommend, in addition to the iudiMH 
tioiis with which we have supplied him, that his mind be trained 
ki the school of an acute and severe logic,** (that logic wbiob 
they aifect to despise as they do its inventor,) lest a fallacy in afgu-* 
mentmay bind him to some fanatical conclusion which be bad nol 
been betrayed into by association, imagination, or sympathy? . 

We have been led into a longer article than we intended* Bui 
we cannot think that cither our own or our reader’s time haabeeti 
wasted, if it prevent a single individual from being seduced by 
the Weakness of his nature into the* absurdities and miseries of 
superstition, that most striking of all tlie instances tha^corrtijptie 
optimd fit pessima* ^ 


Art. IX* — 2%e Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan, i^mo. 
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j 

ri^HE Adventures of HajjitBaba, like the Memoirs of Aiaai%« 
4 sins, are iniended to present us with a series of faitbfpl apd 
esMiy sketches of oriental scenary^ manners, find life, imdar 
agreeable veil of a fictitious narrative; to beguile u# mto fpini* 
liarity with die peculiar and expressive features of society in 
countries dearest to the imagination; aud, /ejecting all pretence 
ef formal instruction, to communicate the autbeptic bait scattered 
^ N 4 results 
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rosttltsof travelled observation and cmperience, throagh the mc- 
dimn of a comiecited and amusing stofy^i * ‘ ^ - 

So far the two w^orks, in their plan and in their design, are in 
perfect accordance. In the theatre of action, in the developement 
of national characteristics, in tone of mind and colouring of senti- 
ment, in ail the essentials of originality, they are totally distinct; 
and the common fashion, into which both writers have wrought 
tbe'biaterials of knowledge and fancy, is altogether independent 
of the intrinsic worth of their stores, and the quality of theirwork- 
maoship. Considered only as a tale abounding in detached situa- 
tions of deep and fearful excitement, delineating the storm of 
pqs^ioa and crime with appalling lidelily, and displaying an inti- 
i^l^mcquaintance with tJie darkest workings of the human heait^ 
.A^^aStasius is unquestionably the production of greatest vigour 
and power; nor is there any thing in the simple and quiet tenor 
of , the narrative before us, which can challenge competition with 
those outbreakings of splendid imagery and beautiful language, 
those vivid and poetical descriptions of nature, and that shrewd 
and sarcastic illustration of character, which are frequently the" 
peculiar charm Qf Mr. Hope’s composition. As a novel, there- 
fore, Anastasias, with all its inequalities, its occasional defects of 
imperfect connexion and improbability, of dullness and prolixity, 
must bear away the palm : — but here its superiority lerminatesif 
As map of manners, as the ettbrt of a foreigner to impregnate 
hk) Style of thought and opinion, his imagination and even hit 
dictioi], with the singularities of oriental habits and mind and 
expression — in a w’ord, to clothe his ideas and language in the 
complete costume of the east— the Memoirs of the Greek must 
yield in the perfection of dramatic truth and propriety to^^the 
adventures of the pure Asiatic before us. * » 

We have subjected these little volames, as far as regards the 
measure of their agreement with eastern manners and characteiis- 
tk8, to the lest of a severe examination, which would have been 
tin&ir, if itliacl not been in spme degree invited by the introdue- 
tion prefixed by flie author to his work. After perusing his nar- 
rative, we turned over the pages of several of the tales in the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ; which, of all the books tlnit 
have ever been published on the subject, give, as he remarks, the 
truest pictupre of the orientals, because the collection is the wdik" 
of one of llieir own community ; and it is really curious to observe 
how' exactly he has^ identified th^. current of the hero’s fortunes; 
the character of his adventures and associates ; the customs, fedl- 
ings, and opinions of his country, with the examples of every day 
etiatern life which maf be gathered from those singular chronickar 
of AsistUc maiuicp* Nor has the hand of Ume obliterated a sin- 
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gle feature of tbie reeemblaiice between the past^aiid tbe present** 
But Asia is tfic only part of the universe where tte form of society 
conttnuos changeless and imperishable^ amidst the revolutions of 
ages and the ruin of empires. 

In one respect, our author’s sketches differ essentially from the 
native touches of the Thousand and One Nights. The infbrma* 
tiori on oriental customs which may be gleaned from those 
haustless stores of fiction, must be caught entirely from pas^g 
allusions and references to* the ordinary habits of the great Asiatie 
family ; but such allusions, in tales originally composed for ffie 
vulgar amusement of eastern listeners, necessarily pre- suppose e 
familiar acquaintance with all those peculiarities of society among 
themselves which, to an European reader, are the priflt^pal 
objects of research. It follows, then, that, although thpee 
romances of wild imagination and wondrous interest, by being 
stripped of their endless repetitions and clothed in an European 
garb, have been brdught as nearly as practicable to the level of 
our ideas and comprehension, there are yet many things in them 
which it is impossible for any one thoroughly to understand who 
has, not lived some time in the east, and enjoyed frequent oppor** 
tunities of mingling with its inhabitants, 'rhe improbabilities 
and extravagance of the incidents in the Arabian Nights bave^ 
further, a tendency to destroy that air of reality and truth whiob 
it is so desirable to preserve in the illustration of life, where the 
design is at once to please the imagination, and* inform the under*^ 
standing. It would of course never enter into the deliberate 
intention of a genuine Asiatic novelist to enlighten the stranger 
in the traits of common manners among his countrymen ; and> on 
the other hand, the didactic reports of a traveller must be too 
general in their nature, too cold and feeble in their effect, to leavo 
veiy satisfactory impressions on the mind. 

The author of the Adventures of ffcijji Baba has certainly done 
much to remove the deficiencies of these opposite sources 
knowledge. He has shrouded the, habiliments of the traveller 
under an impenetrable oriental disguise, and ffas very happily 
contrived to connect sucli a description as a Persian might natu* 
rally give of his adventures, with explanations of customs wbicii 
seem to drop from him by accident, and as it u ere unconsciously, 
in the course of his story. The keeping of the assumed ebarpe^H 
ter appears to us perfect : the tone of the narrative is exclusive^ 
orie]tta4 and the turn of expression in the nuraprous dialogues^ 
^ippropriate that it is rarely possible to detect a thorough « home* 
Wed Anglicism in their form, lii other respects, the compositiou 
if always unaffected, and, we must add, sometimes unpardonably 
careless and incorrect. The work, on the whole, however, is one 

which, 
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wfaichy^ wklDOUt, bekig in ai^ wa^f vonatkable for gmat force of in^ 
veadon^ or extraorduiary imight into Immati nature^ eoald have 
been composed oidy after long residence ki Persia, and sbrewd 
observation of the natives. The hi^h diplomatic situations in 
which the author was placed, gave him opportunities that Enro* 
peaaia have seldom enjoyed of communicaldoii with all ranks of the 
liveliest aaidniost intelligent people of the east; and perhaps there 
aie^hot, besides himself, more than two mdividuais in this country 
who could have amused .us with similar illustratiofis of Persian 
life. Of the truth of his portraits, and the genuiiiei»ess< of die 
Goiouritig, we have before us a valuable testimony, io the decla* 
ralioii of one of these accurate judges, that the book is ‘ as true 
a picture of Persians, of their mannei's, their conversation, and 
dieir character, as could possibly be painted; and that he felt 
confident he could sit down and, as it was read to him, put the 
colloquies verbatim into the present idiomatic language of Persia/ 
We shall not conduct our readers minutely through all the 
adventures of the Persian, but, contenting ourselves with tracing 
a rapid outline of the story, shall afterwards extract and group a few 
of iis most striking delineations of national manners, customs and 
character. — fiiajji Baba is the son of a barber at Ispahan ; and is 
indebted for the first of these names (the pilgrim) to the accident 
of his birth having taken place while his parents were performing 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of Hosein. This designation, which 
was given to please bis mother, w^ho spoilt him, procured for him 
during life a great deal of unmerited respect ; ^ because, kfi fact, 
that honoured title is seldom conferred on any but those who 
have made the great pilgrimage to the tomb of the blessed Pro- 
phet at Mecca/ He is taught to read the Koran, and to wrke a 
leipble hand by a mollah^ or priest, whom his fatlier was wont to 
shave ‘ for the love of Allah and, at* the age of sixteen, quits the 
patenial roof to see the worid in the suite of Osman Aga, a Bag- 
dad merchant, wdio was journeying with a caravan to purchase 
lambskins \t Meshed in K)^orassan, After reaching in safety 
Tehran^ the modern capital of Persia, the caravan is attacked on 
the road betvreen that place and Meshed by a horde of Turcoman 
robbers, and Hajji and his master are led captives into the desert* 
la this situation the son of the barber tastes the lot of slavery 
in all its bstterness, until his dexterity in his paternal vocation 
gains for him some degree of favour from the Tartar chief ; who^ 
having been accustomed to hav^ his hair clipped with the saino 
inatrusnent which sheared his sheep, and who knew of no greater 
Inxitfy itlian that of being mutilated by some country barber, felt 
bimself in paradise^ under his hands. Though still narrowly 
watched, our hero resolves to use the liberty, which the confi- 

* dence 
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d^iice reposed in him afford^ to rm n^my on th« very first 

favourahte opportunity ; and^ in the mean tiiiie^ he e^serckes hk 
ingentiky in rescuing from the hands of the Tsrrcotnanisy the lui^ 
ban ifjkto which his old master^ Osman, had sewn hk money aikl 
displays hk dishonesty in appropriating to himself the ducats 
which its lining contaiiu^d. We notice this Irait in elucidatiofi^ 
once for all, of hk character ; for our friend Bajji k not the nwost 
scrupulous of mortals, and appears, though he does not say 
give a wondrous latitude to the declaration of the Propb^ of 
Islam, that ^ the hand shall not be cut off for stealing dates, palm 
fruits, or victuals simply substituting, ip his application of the 
lenient precept, the means of purchasing these creature comforts 
for the things themselves. The character of the adventurer k, in- 
deed, altogether exceedingly well devised for the purpose of the 
volumes. Notwithstanding the confession of the author, that he 
has ^ worked upon the plan of that excellent picture of EuropeW 
life, Gil Bias,’ we do not think that his pencil exhibits any great 
portion of the vigour and tact which struck off an acconiphabeii 
French rogue in a Spanish doublet. But he has adroitly ascribed 
to his vagabond hero a mixture, which is often foimd in the aanvu 
mkid, of cunning and simplicity, fraud and good nature, temerity 
and cowardice; a carelessness of right and wrong, without eoM 
blooded systematic depravity ; an absence of all rectitude of pfiii^ 
ciple, without positive malignity of heart. Hajji is the scoundri^l 
of real life, not the remorseless and unnatural vlliaiti of romuneu. 
The creature of circumstances, the shifting hues of his eharacfeir 
harmonize admirably w'ith the various colouring of his fort{iue«r, 
and increase the freshness and vivacity of the scenes in which be 
is depicted. 

Before Hajji Baba can escape from the Turcomans, he k colit- 
peiled to accompany tliem in a secret and predatory expedition 
against his native city, and to act as tHeir guide to the plunder of 
the caravanserai of Ispahan. Among the prisoners tak^n on tbk 
occasion, is the court poet, who had.stopt at the caravanserai on 
hk journey to* the capital ; and the adventurer forms an acquaint^ 
ance with him, which he afterwards finds productive of advantage. 
Worn Out w4th expectation, Hajji, to effect his liberation from the 
Turcomans, suffers himself, as a last resource, to be taken pri- 
soner by the escort of one of the sons of the Shah, who is cross- 
ing the desert to his government of Meshed. He is plundered of 
his old master’s ducats, beaten where he lookejd for protection, 
and obliged, on his arrival at Meshed, to turn saka^ox water-car- 
rier, A sprain which he receives in his back compels him to for- 
Ksake this labour; and his next transformatioh is into an itinerant 
vender of smoke. Bu^ bis frauds in adulterating jiis tobacco are 

detected 
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detected by the mohtesib of Meshed — the officer whose duty it is 
in Persia to |>ei‘anibulate the streets, and examine weights, mea- 
sures, and the quality of provisions, — and poor Hajji incurs the 
bastinado. This taste of correction sickens him of smoke-selling, 
and of Meshed ; and his next profession is that of a wandering 
dervish, into the mysteries of which he had been initiated by 
some of his associates of the order. After a series of adventures 
savouring more or less of knavery, Hajji reaches TehraAi, where 
he quits the garb of a dervish, and is recommended by his old 
friend the court poet, on his return from \:aptivity, to Mirza 
Ahmak, the Shah's llfikiin Bashi, or chief physician, who takes 
him into his service. 

His adventures in this situation constitute, wc think, the most 
interesting part of the tale. The intrigues of Mirza Ahmak to 
destroy the influence which the physician of a ^ Prank ambassador^ 
w^s acquiring over the Shah ; the description of the Hakim 
Bashi’s family ; the politics of his household ; the ceremonial of 
a visit with which the monarch honours and half ruins his doctor; 
and the story of an amour between Hajji and the fair Zeenab, 
one of the shaves of his master's harem, are all points of curiosity, 
humour, or graver interest. The result of this last aflair forms 
the only tragical incident in the tale ; and the catastrophe is cer- 
tainly WTOught wdth considerable power. During the visit of the 
Shah to the harem of the doctor — for it seems that the eastern 
sanctity of such retrciat is, in Persia, no protection against the 
royal intrusion — Zeenab has the misfortune to attract the notice 
of the monarch, and is pi esented to him by the physician as an 
acceptable oflering. The previous frailty of the unhappy girl 
with Hayi betrays itself by its consequences after she has entered 
the royal palace ; she is pul to death by the command of the 
enraged Shah ; and her lover, who ha^ meanwhile obtained a place 
ill the mounted guard of ‘'’the chief executioner,' is a witness of 
her fate. But wo must give this passage as it stands : 

‘ While in the jniddle of ouk conversation, one of the Shah's eunuchs 
catne up to nu;, and said that his chief had been ordered to see that the 
sub-lieutenant to the chief executioner, with five men, were in waiting 
at the foot of the high lower at the entrance of the harem, at the hour 
of midnight; and that they were to bring a or hand-bier, with 

them, to bear away a corpse for interment. 

‘ All I could say in answer was be chchlun'' (by my eyes); and lucky 
was it for me that he quitted me immediately, that Mirza Ahmak had 
also left me, and that it was dusk, *or else the fear and anguish which 
overwhelmed me upon hearing this message must have betrayed me. A 
cold sweat broke out ail over my body, my eyes swam, my knees knocked 
under me, and I should perhaps have fallen into a swoon, if the counter 
^ j fear 
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fear of being seen in such a state, in the very centre of the palace, bad 
not roused me, 

‘ “ What/' said I to myself, “ is it not enough that I have been the 
cause of her death, must I be her executioner too? must I be the grave- 
digger to my own child ? must I be the ill-fated ho who is to stretch 
her cold limbs in the grave, and send my own life's blood back again to 
its mother earth ? Why am I called upon to do thi^, oh cruel, most 
cruel destiny? Cannot I fly from the horrid scene? Cannot I ratj/er 
run a dagger into my heart J But no, 'tis plain my fate is ordained, 
sealed, fixed! and in vain I struggle, — I must fulfil* the tusk appointed 
for me 1 O world, vPorld 1 what art thou, and how much more wouldst 
thou be known, if each man was to lift up the veil that hideth his own 
actions, and show himself as be really is!" * 

‘ With these feelings, oppressed as if tJie mountain of Demawend and 
all its sulphurs were on 2113' heart, I went about ni}'^ work doggedly, 
collecting the several men who were to be my colleagues in this bloody 
tragedy; who, hee(ll(‘ss and unconcerned at an event of no unfrequent 
occurrence, were indifl’crent wlu'ther they were to be the bearers of a 
murdered corpse, or themselves tlie instruments of murder. 

‘ The night was dark and lowering, and well suited to the horrid scene 
about to be acted. 'I’he sun, unusual in these climates, had set, sur- 
rounded by clouds of the colour of blood ; and, as thy iwght advanced, 
they rolled on in unceasing thunders over the summits of the adjacent 
range of Albors. At sudden intervals the moon was seen through the 
dense vapour, which covered her again as suddenly, and restored the 
night to its darkness and solemnity. I was seated lonely in the guard- 
room of the palace, when I heard the cries of the septinyls on the watch- 
towers, announcing midnight, and the voices of the muezzins from the 
mosques, the wild notes of whose chant floating on the wind, ran through 
my Veins with the chilling creep of death, and announced to me that the 
hour of murder was at hand ! They were the harbingers of death to 
the helpless woman. I started un, — I could m^t bear to hear them 
more, — I rushed on in (lcs[)erate haste, and as I came to the appointed 
spot, 1 found my five companions already arrived, silting unconcerned 
on and about the Kolfm tliat was to (tarry my Zeenab to her eternal 
mansion. The only^ word wliicli I had j)ower to say to them was 

Shoud?'* Is it done? to which they a«nswered, ‘‘ Nc it is not 

done. To which ensued an awful sileilce, I had hoped that all was 
over, and 1 should have been spared every other horror, excepting that 
of conducting the melancholy procession to the place of burial ; but no, 
the deed was still to be done, and I could nut retreat. 

‘On the confines of the^, apartments allotted to the women in the 
Shahs palace stands a high octagonal tower, some tliirty gez in height, 
seen conspicuous from all parts of the city, at the summit of which is a 
chamber, in which he fre<juently :ieposes and takes the air. It is sur- 
rounded by unappropriated ground, and the principal gate of the harem 
is close to its base. On the top of all is a terrace (a spot, ah ! nevei 
by me to be forgotten!) and it was to thi^s that »ur whole attention was 
now rivetted. I had scarcely arrived, wdicn, looking up, w'C saw three 
• * figures, 
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figures, men and a female, whose forms were lighted fij> bjr an occa- 
sional gleam of moonshine, that shone in a wild and uncertain mahner 
li^n Ihem. I’hey seemed to drag their victim between them with 
much violence, wWlst she was seen in attitudes of supplication, on her 
knees, with her hands extended, and in all the agony of the deepest des- 
peration 'When they were at the brink of the tower her shrieks were 
audible, but so wild, so varied by the blasts of wind that blew rouihi 
the building, that they appeared to me like the sounds of ladghing 
madness. * »» 

^ 'We all kept d dead and breathless silence: even my five ruffians 
seemed moved — I was transfixed like a lump of lifeless clay, and if I am 
ttideed what my sensations, were at the time, 1 should be at a loss to de- 
scril^ them, — 1 was totally inanimate, and,^|^ll I knew what was going 
on* At tength, one loud, shrill, and searching scream of the bitterest 
woe was heard, which was suddenly lost in .a|i interval of the most 
frightful silence. A heavy fall, which immediately succeeded, told us 
that all was over. I was then roused, and with my head confused, half 
cikeed and half conscious, I immediately rushed to the spot, where my 
Zeenab lay struggling, a mangled and mutilated corpse. She still 
breathed, but the convulsions of death were upon her, and her lij)s 
moved as if she would speak, although the blood was fast flowing from 
tber mouth. I could not catch a word, although she uttered sounds that 
seemed like words. I thought she said, “ My child ! my child ?* but 
perhaps it was an illusion of my brain. 1 hung over her in the deepest 
despair, and having lost all sense of prudence and of self preservation, 
1 aoted so much up to my own feelings, that if the men around me had 
the smallest suspicion of my real situation, nothing coulji have saved n(ie 
from destruction. I even carried my phrensy so far as to steep my hand- 
kerchief in her blood, saying U) myself, “ this, at least, shall never part 
from me!'^ 1 came to myself, however, upon hearing the shrill arid 
daemon-like voice of one of her murderers from the tower’s height, cry- 
teg out — “ Is she dead?” ‘‘ Ay, as a stone,” answered one of fny 
ruffians. Carry her away, then,” said the vo\ce. To hell yourself,^’ 
in a suppressed lone, said another rufli^n; upon which my men lifted 
the dead body into the tabdot, placed it upon* their shoulder, and 
walked off with it to the burial-ground without the city, where they 
found a grave ready dug to r^eceive it. I walked mechanically after 
them, absorbed irt most melancholy thoughts, and when we had arrived 
at (be burial-place, I sat myself down on a gravestone, scarcely conscious 
of what was going on. I watched the operatitins of the Nasackchies 
with a sort of unmeaning stare; saw them place the dead body in the 
earth ; then shovel the mould over it ; then place two stones, one at the 
feet and (he other at the head. When they had finished, they catne 
up to me and said that all was done to which 1 answered, “ go hpine, 

I will follow,” Th«y left me seated on the grave, and returned to the 
town. 

‘ The night continued dark, and distant thunders still echoed through 
the mountains. No btber sound was heard, save now and then the 

infant- 
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infan^like:ci:ies of the jackal:!, thait now m.pacl^ and then by t«va or 
tka:ee at thc^time, kept prowiiog round the mansioiisfof.llie diead. 

* The longer 1 remained near the grave, the lese I felt indiaed ilo 
return to my home, and to my horrid employment of executioner. I 
loathed my existence, and longed to be so secluded from the world, nad 
frpm all dealing with those of high authority in it, that the only scheme 
which I could relish was that of becoming a real Dervish, and passing 
the rest of my days in penitence and privations. Besides, the feat of 
having disclosed, both by my, words and actions, how much 1 was imrtdveil 
in the fate of the deceased, came across my. mind,, and added totny re* 
pogiiance of returning.* — vol. ii. pp. 295, 303. 

Under the influence of these feelings hn flies from Tehran, flttds 
faiktiseffauspected and pursued as the paramour of the poofTictim, 
and tdkes refuge in the sanctuary of Kom — =the tomh or Fatimeh — 
u spot of peculiar veneration to the Persians, who, we Heed not 
remind the reader, differ from the standard of Mahommedan ortho- 
doxy in the almost divine honours which they pay to the fjaugbter 
of the Prophet and her husband Ali. Remaining in the security 
of this retreat until he contrives to obtain the pardon of the Shah, 
HaJji recovers his spirits, and gets into high odour with the priest- 
hood of the place by his hypocrisy. He then quits the sanctuary 
and determines to revisit his native city. On his arrival at IsJWi- 
ban he finds his father on his deathbed, and’his mother preparing 
to defraud hhn of his inheritance which the savings of the oarber 
had swollen to a considerable amount. The scene which follows, 
of the old man’s death and funeral, the accornplisiiment of the 
days of mourning for him, and the employment of a diviner to 
discover where his money ^vas concealed, bears the indubitable 
stamp and peculiar colouring of Asiatic manners. 

Hajji, with the portion of his father’s earnings which he succeeds 
in rescuing from the gfasp of his surviving parent, quits Ispahan, 
and we must hasten over thd sequel of his adventures. We find 
him successively seVibe to a celebratcci man of the law; ignomiui- 
ottsly expelled from Tehran with his master for raising ^ fanatical 
sedition against the Christians; conapelled, that, he may not be 
accused of murder, to personate the chief priest of Persia whom 
he discovers dead in the public bath ; and shining in turn as thief, 
vagabond, and travelling merchant. In this last capacity he visits 
Constantinople, passes himself on the young widow of a Turkii^ 
emir for a man of vast wealth, and becomes her husband. He i$ 
completely successful in his work of imposture, until vanity leads 
him to display his new grandeiu* among his countrymen at their 
bazaar, when he is betrayed by their envy, detected, aiuidisgraced* 
In his first moment of confusion his wife’s relatives frighten him 
into signing a deed of divorce. Upon reflection, however, he re- 
pents 
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pents of having been intimidated into the renunciation of his 
bride, and resoives to seek redress for the conduct of her rela- 
tives, through the interference of the ambassador of his sovereign 
who had recently arrived on a mission to the Sublime Porte. He 
deipands an audience of the envoy, relates the story of his fortune- 
hunting and its punishment, and charms his volatile countryman 
with the ingenuity of his deception upon the Turks. The ambas- 
sador declines interference, but takes him into his service; carries 
him back to Pers-iu; ancj, from that ni6Tnent, the prosperity of the 
adventurer is uninterrupted. He rises rapidly into favour at the 
court of Persia, becomes useful to the grand vizier in various in- 
trigues, and appears to have taken his leave of misfortune, when 
the tale abruptly terminates with his arrival at his native city of 
Ispahan, no longer Hajji the son of the barber, but Mirza Hajji 
Baba, the deputy of the king of kings. 

^This is but a faint outline of the tale, but it may serve to explain 
our remark tliat its vicissitudes, without possessing any very en- 
chaining interest, are sufficiently calculated for those illustrations 
of Persian life with which the volumes are filled. A fund of 
curious iulornitj^tion on the domestic maimers of the country might 
be gathered from almost every cha[)ler, but we have only space 
to notice a few ske^lu's at random. The amour of Hajji and 
Zecnab introduces the. bachelor, and with him his readers, into the 
mysteries of his master’s harem. 

* Having never seen more of the interior of an anclerfin than what I 
recollected as a boy in my own family, I became surprised, and my cu- 
riosity was greatly excited ju proportion as the fair Zecnab proceeded 
in her narrative of tlie history of her life in the doctor's house. “ We 
are five in the harem, besides our mistress,’' said she: “ there is Shireen, 
the Georgian slave ; then Nur .lehau, the Ethiopian sjtive girl ; Fatmeh, 
the cook ; and old Leilah, the duenna.. My situation is that of hand- 
maid to the khanum, so my mistress is called : I attend her pipe, I hand 
her her coffee, bring in the meals, go with her to the bath, dress and 
undress bar, make her clothes, spread, sift, and pound tobacco, and 
stand before her,^ Shireen, tbj Georgian, is the sandukdar^ or house- 
keeper ; she has the care of the clothes of both my master and mistress, 
and indeed of the clothes of all the house; she superintends the expenses, 
lays in the corn for the house, as well as all the other provisions; she 
takes charge of all the porcelain, the silver, and other ware; and, in 
short, has the care of whatever is either precious or of conse(|uence in 
the family. Nffr Jeluin, the black slave, acts as famJt, or carpet- 
spreader: she docs all the dirty work, spreads the carpets, sweeps the 
rooms, sprinkles the water over the courtyard, helps the cook, carries 
parcels and messages, and, in short, is at the call of every one. As for 
old Leilah, she is a ^ort of duenna over the young slaves; she is em- 
ployed in the out-of-door service, carries on any little affair that the 
‘ * khanum 
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khanum may have with othei' harems, and is also supposed to be a spy 
upon the actions of the doctor. Such as we are, aur days are passed 
in peevish disputes; whilst, at the same time, some two of us are usu- 
ally leagued in strict friendship, to the exclusion of the others. At this 
present moment 1 am at open war with the Georgian, who, some time 
ago, found that her good luck in life had forsaken her, and she in con- 
sequence contrived to procure a talisman from a dervish. She had no 
sooner obtained it, than on the very next day the khanum presented bier 
with a new jacket ; this so excited my jealousy, that 1 also made intdfest 
with the dervish to supply n1e with a talisman that should secure mp a 
good husband. On that very same evening I saw you on the termce. 
Conceive my happiness! But this has established a rivalily between 
myself and Shireen, which has ended in hati^ed, and we are now mortal 
enemies: perhaps we may as suddenly be friends again. I am now on 
the most intimate terms with Nfir Jehan, and at my persuasion she 
reports to the khanum every story unfavourable to my rival, S5me 
rare sweetmeats, with bakhna (sweet cake) made in the royal seraglio, 
were sent a few days ago from one of the Sfiah*s ladies, as a present to 
our mistress; the rats ale a great part of them, and we gave out that 
the Georgian was the culpiit, lor which she received several blows on the 
feet, which Nur Jehiin administered. I broke my mistress's favourite 
drinking cup, Shireen incurred the blame, and was obliged to supply 
another. I know tliat she is plotting against me, fur she is eternally 
'CloSeted with Lcilah, wlio is at present the coidi|iante of our mistress. 1 
take car(3 not to eat or drink any thing which' has passed through Ium' 
hands to me, for fear of poison, and she returns me the same compliment. 
It is not, that our hatred amounts to poison yet, but such precautions are 
constantly in use in all harems. We have as yet *only once come to 
blows : she excited me to violent anger by spitting, and saying, iakmt 
be Sheila?},^' curse be on the devil! which you know to the Vezeedics is 
a gross insult ; when I fell upon her, calling her by every wicked name 
that I had learnt in Persian, and fastening upon her hair, of which 1 
pulled out whole tresses by the roots. We were parted by Leilali, who 
came in for her share of Jibuse* and we continued railing at each other 
until our throats were quite dried up w'^th rage and exhaustion. Our 
violence 1ms much abated since this conflict ; but her enmity is un- 
diminished, for she continues to show her h[)ite against tne in every 
manner she can devise.' — vol. i. pp. — 259. ^ 

The absence of the kbanuin with her women at a funeral, leaving 
Zeenab in charge of her apartments, affords IJajji an occasion of 
ptnetiating into the inmost recesses of tlie harem : tlie scene 
is curiously and minutely painted. ^ . * 

‘ I first went into the apartment of the khanum herself. It opened 
upon the garden by an immense sash|Wiftdow, composed of Stained glass ; 
and in the corner was the accustomed seat of the lady, marked by a 
thick felt carpet, folded double, and a iarge down cushion, covered with 
doth of gold, with two tassels at the extremities,* and veiled by a thin 
outer covering of muslin. Near this seat was a looking-glass, prettily 
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painted, ftnd a box containing all sorts of curiosities ; the mmi (colly- 
riutn) for the ey^, with its small instrument for applying it ; some 
Chinese rouge ; a pair of armlets, containing talismans; o. tod zoulfj^^ 
or an ornament to hitch in the hair, and hang on the forehead ; a knife^, 
scissars, and other things. A guitar and a tambourine lay close at hand. 
Her bed, rolled up in a distant corner, was enclosed in a large wrapper 
of blue and white cloth. Several pictures, without frames, were hung 
against the walls, and the shelf which occupied the top of the room was 
cohered with different sorts of glasses, basins, &c. In a corner were 
seen several bottles. of Shiraz wine, one of Which, just stopped with a 
dower, appeared to h^ve been used by the, good lady that very morning ; 
most likely in order to keep up her spirits during the melancholy cere- 
mony she was about to at lend. ^ 

* “ So,” said I to myself, “ the prophet is not much heeded in this 
house. 1 shall know another time how to appreciate a sanctified and 
mortified look. Our doctor, who calls himself a staunch mussiilman, 
I see makes up for his large potations of cold water and sherbet abroad, 
by his good stock of wine at home." 

* ** By the time I had satisfied my curiosity here, and had inspected 
the other rooms, which belonged to the servants, Zeenab had prepared 
our breakfast, which she placed before us in the khan urn's room. We 
sat down ne.\t to each other, and reposed upon the very cushion of 
which 1 have jujJt given the description. Nothing could be more deli- 
cious than the meal which she had prepared ; there was a dish of rice, 
white as snow, ami nc^ it a })late of roast meat, cut into small bits, 
wrapped up in a large flap of bread ; then a beautiful Ispahan melon, 
in long slices ; some pears and apricots ; an omelette warmed from a 
preceding meah; cheese, onions, and leeks ; a basin of sour curds, and 
two. difi'erent sorts of sherbet ; added to this, we had some delicious 
sweetmeats, and a basin full new honey." 

‘ “ HoWj in the name of your mother," exclaimed I, as 1 pulled up 
my whiskers, and surveyed the good things before me, “ how have you 
managed to collect all this so soon ? This is a breakfast fit for the 
Shah."* — vol. i. pp. 206’— ^ « ' 

' Dervishes are prominent^ actors in the varied series of Hajji's 
adventur.es, as they doubtless always are in the lower ranks of 
Persian society. A more at3andoned brood of impostors vVas 
never hatched ’«>by any fak^e religion, if we may judge from 
the tesliiiiony of the well informed writer before us ; but, with 
all our conviction of his fidelity, his report wouit) be almost 
incredible, if their barefiiced fraud and successful practices upan 
the ignorant of the people.^were not exposed by every eastern 
trave^||r. We shall give one of his portraits. 

* Dervuk Srfer (for that wail bis ^ name) was a man of a peculiar as- 
pect. He had a lafrge aquiline nose, piercing black eyes, a thick beards 
and a great quantity of jet black hair flowing over his shoulders. His 
conical cap was erabf;oidered all over with sentences from the Korun, 
and holy invocationb ; the skin of a red deer was fastened loosely upon 

) « his 
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his back, with the hairy side outwards; he bore in hand a long steel 
staff, which be generally carried on his shoulder, and in the other a 
calabash, suspended by three chains, which he extended whenever he 
deigned to ask the charity of passengers, fri his girdle he wore large 
agate clasps, from which hung a quantity of heavy \yooden beads; and 
as be swung himself along through the streets and bazars, there was so 
much of wildness and solicitude in all his words and actions, that he 
did not fail to inspire a certain awe in all beholders. This, I afterwaj^s 
learned, was put on to suit yhe character which he had adopted ; for 
when he smoked my pipes, if*no one chahce/l to bq present, he was the 
most natural and unreserved beings. Our acquaintance soon im- 
proved into intimacy, and at length he introduced me into a small circle 
of dervishes, men of his own turn and profession, with whom he lived 
almost exclusively, and I was invited to fre(juent their meetings." It is 
true that this did dot suit my views in the smoking line, for they toge- 
gelher consumed more of my good tobacco than did the rest of my 
other customers put together ; but their society was so agreeable, that 
I could not resist the temptation. * ' 

* Dervish Sefer, one evening when we had smoked more than usual, 
said to me, “ Hajji Baba, you are too much of a man to be a seller of 
smoke all your life; — why do you not turn dervish, like us? We hold 
men’s beards as cheap as dirt; and although our existenpe^is precarious, 
yet it is one of great variety, as well as of great idleness. We look 
upon mankind as fair game — we live upon their ^eakness and credulity ; 
and, from what I have seen of you, I think you would do honour to our 
profession, and in time become as celebrated as even the famous sheikh 
Saudi himself.” This speech was applauded by the other two, who 
pressed my entering upon iheir profession. I was nothing loth, but I 
pleaded my ignorance of the necessary qualifications, “ How is it pos- 
sible,” said 1, “ that a being so ignorant and unexpt*rienced as I am, can 
at once attain to all the learning requisite for a dervish ? 1 know how 

to read and write, ’tis true ; 1 have gone through the korap, and have 
my Hafiz and Saadi nearly by heart; besides which, I have read a great 
part of the Shah Nameh*ut Fewlusi, but beyond that 1 am totally igno- 
rant.” “ Ah, my friynd,” said Dervish iyfer, “ luile do you know of 
dervishes, and still less of human kimi. It is not great learning that is 
required tomake a dervish ; assurance is the first ingredient. AVith one* 
fiftieth part of the accomph'>h meats that you have metjtioned, and with 
only a common share of effiontery, 1 promise you, that you may com- 
mand not only the purses, but even the lives of your hearers. By im- 
pudence I have been a prophet, by impudence I have wrought mira- 
cles; by impudence I have restored the dying to health — by impudence, 
in short, I lead a life of gr^at ease, apd am feared and respected by 
those who, like you, do not. know what dervishes are. It 1 cj|^e to 
give myself the trouble^ and incur die risks which Mahomed Ifimself 
did, I might even now become as great, a prophet he. Ii would be 
as easy for me to cut the moon in two with my (ingeiij, as it was for hiiii, 
provided I once made my hearers have confidenf e in me ; and impu- 

o 2 deuce 
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will do that, and more, if exerted in a proper manner/' '^voL i. 
pp. 102—105. " 

Upon the state of religious opinion in Persia, the whole ten- 
dency of the work is to strengthen the impression which W'e had 
previously received from other sources, of the general indifference 
of the people, or at least of the most intelligent portion of 
th^m, to the creed of Mahommed. The vulgar haired of the 
Persians towards the Turks and other Sojniiteor orthodox Mussul- 
mans, which in thfe, time of Chardin was a national characteristic, 
remains indeed in full force to this da^; and the feeling probably 
will long survive, after jthe fanaticism which gave it birth has ex- 
pired. But neither the great men df tlie court, nor the better 
informed Persians in general, regard the tenets Of the established 
faith with much deference; and though in public tJiey carefully 
observe the external forms of their ritual law, they appear to have 
little respect for its substance. They arc in the habit of discussing 
the injunctions and dogmas of the koran with a freedom that some- 
times borders upon impiety, and Sir John Malcolm and other 
travellers have often felt surprise at a license of conversation so 
nncommoii in ether Mahommedaii countries. The tolerant dis- 
position of the higher ranks of the Persian laity is a subject of 
constant irritation wiili the jiriesthood. They rail at all commu- 
nication with heretics and infidfels, and endeavour, by a display of 
bigotry and intolerance, to obtain an importance with the lower 
ordfers of the" people, which is denied to them by the more en- 
lightened classes. The mollahs or regular Mahommedan clergy 
do not appear in more favourable colours in the description of 
Hajji, than their despised and wandering brethren or rivals the 
dei*vishes.^ This is particularly observable in the account (vol. ii. 
pp. 378 — 383) of an audience with which the ^dventurer, under 
one of his various transformations, is honoured by the chief priest 
at the sanctuary of Koin, mam of extraordinary reputation for 
wisdom ^nd piety. It is curious, both because it is evidently in- 
tended to illustrate a general spirit of fanaticism in the priestly 
order of Persia, and as it shews the author’s command of the 
tone and phraseology of oriental discourse ; but we have'no room 
for it. 

The unreserved manner in which the articles of the Mussulman 
creed are openly attacked in Persian society, has sometimes in- 
spired Christians of sanguine temperament, with the belief and 
hope that the clause of trutlu would find ready converts in this 
part of the eastern world. In noticing this opinion on a former 

occasion,* we ventured to express onr doubts of its correctness, 

![__ 

^ * Quarterly Review, Vol. XXV. p, 449. 

^ and 
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and to deduce the complacency with which the inquisitive Persimi 
is ever willing to listen to the exposition of Cbristiaulty, more 
from indifference towards his national faith, than from any deep 
concern about his spiritual condition. Levity of soul and of 
principle is his prominent characteristic. Eager to gratify hi» 
passion for novelty with whatever is strange and animating to his 
curiosity; loving the excitement of new ideas; profuse of com- 
pliment and unmeaning profession; gay, witty, voluble, aucRn- 
sincere, he is completely Ithc oriental prenclmiaii. If \ve have 
experienced disappointment in any part of our author’s delineation 
of the national cJiaracter, it is that he has scarcely invested it 
with the volatility of spirit and acuteness of intellect which all 
modem travellers have agreed in ascribing to it. The humour of 
Hajji Baba is sly, insinuating, sedate; the ktiy of his own cheer- 
fulness is seldom raised to an unison w ith the true Persian vivacity. 
Once only has he inspired a Persian with that fervour of spjlrit 
and keen relish for the ridiculous which contrast him with the 
grave and phlegmatic Turk. This person is Mirza Firouz, the 
ambassador of the Shah at the Ottoman court, to w hom Ilajji 
carries his complaint of the conduct of his Tu^Jvish wife’s reh^- 
tives; and the portrait of the man is altogether so hnished a like- 
ness of the travelled and mercurial Persian, that w e are persuaded 
the author chose a particular individual to sit for it. 

* The ambassador, by name Mirza Firouz, was by birth a Shirazi, of 
respectable though not of high parentage, exceptwig in the instance of 
his mother, who w'as sister to a former grand vizier of great power, who, 
in fact, had been the means of placing the Shah upon his throne. The 
mirza married his cousin, a daughter of the said vizier ; and this led to 
his being emph)yed in the government, though he liad previously under- 
gone many vicissitudes, which had caused him to travel into various 
countries. * This circumstance, however, was one of the reiisons of bis 
being selected by the ^hah m transact his business at foreign courts. 
“ lie is a man of a*quick and pec^rati^g mind,*' said my informant; 

iraKihle, but easy to soothe, of a render and forgiving nature, although 
in his first anger led to commit acts of violence. He is gififed with the 
most overwhelming powers of speech, wliich always .'Ite sdre to get him 
out of the scrapes into which his indiscreet use of them very frequently 
leads him. To his servants and followers he is kind and the contrary 
by turns. Sometimes he permits them to do and say every thing which 
they choose, at other, he kee|>s at a most chilling distance. But, on 
the whole, he is easy of access, of agreeable commerce, of most fiisci- 
nating manners, and of a joyous and sociable nalure.*’ 'Sf 

‘ Such was the man into whose presence 1 was conducted. He was 
seated in a corner, after the manner of Persia ; thereftire 1 could not 
ascertain what his height might be, but his bust was extremely fine. 
His head was symmetrically placed on his shouldtis, which were blended 
in an easy curve with his neck ; whilsi his tight dress helped to give 
^ f o :> ' sreat 
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gteat bi‘ea<hh to breast. His face was one of the handsomest I ha(i 
ever seen amongst *my countrymen, his nose aquiline, his eyes large and 
Sparkling, his teeth and mouth exquisite, and his beard the envy of all 
beholders. In short, as a specimen of the country he represented^ 
could have been better selected. 

* When we had interchanged our greetings as true believers, he said 
to me, “ Are you an Irani?’* 

Yes,” said I, “ so please you.” 

* “ Then why in looks an Osmanli ?” said he, “ Praise be to Allah, 
that we have a king j^.nd a country of whom no one need be ashamed/' 

* Yes,” answered I, “ your ordonnances are truth, and 1 have become 
Jess than a dog, since 1 ha^e put on the airs of a Turk. My days have 
been passed in bitterness, and my liver has melted into water, since I 
have entangled inysell by a connexion with this hated people ; and my 
only refuge is in God and you/’ 

‘ “ How is lliis?” said lie: “ speak. Has a child of Ispahan (for 
such you are by your accent) been taken in by a Turk ? This is won- 
derful indeed! We travel all this way to make them feed upon our 
abomination, not to learn to eat theirs.” 

* 1 then related the whole of my adventures, from the beginning to 
the end. As I pi^oceeded he seemed wonderfully interested. When I 
got to my marriage he became much amused, and roared with laughter 
at the settlements 1 had made on my wife. 7’he account I gave of the 
entertainment, the respect with which I was treated, my magnifict?nce 
and grandeur, afforded him great delight ; and the more I descanted 
upon the deception which I hud practised upon the cows of Turks, as 
he i(|llcd them, tho more interest he took in my narrative, which he 
constantly interrupted by his exclamations, “ Ay, well done, oh Ispa- 
hani ! — Oh 1 thou bankrupt! — By Allah! you did well! — If 1 had been 
there, I could not have done belter.” 

‘ But when I informed him of the manner in which I Ifad been served 
by my envious countrymen, of the finishing scene in my own house, of the 
screams of my women, of the speeches of my wife's relations^ and when 
1 represented the very words, look, and tittitude with which 1 made my 
exit, far from having produced thq^^vnipathy I expected, his mirth -was 
excited to such a degree, that I thimght the veins in hi$ forehead would 
burst; an<f he actually rolled himself on his sofa in the convulsions of 
laughter. ^ * 

‘ “ But, may it please you to consider/' said I, “ oh my Aga ! the 
situation in which 1 am now placed. Instead of the bed of roses upqii 
which I slept, 1 have not even a pillow whereon to lay my head^ As 
for the horses and velvet which 1 used to bestride, happy should f'now 
be could 1 claim even an ass for iny own. And when I call to mind 
the luxuries in which I revelled, my rich dresses, my splendid hordes, 
my train of servar\ts, my marble barbs, my pipes, my coffee-cupb; in 
short, what shall I say, my every thing a man could wish for, and now 
find myself a beggar ; conceive the bitter recollections which prey upon 
ine, and which excite any thing but laughter in my breast, whatever 
they may do in ;yours.'' 


‘ “ But 
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* ** But those Turks, those heavy bufikloes of Turks/' roared he, still 
screaming with laughter; “praise be to Allah ! lean see them now 
with their long beards, their great caps, and their empty heads, beltev<*> 
ing all that the sharp-witted madman of Persia chose to tell them, and 
they would have gone on believing, had they not been undeceived by 
a similar species of madman/' 

* “ But what have 1 to do in the business ?" said he to me. ** I am 

neither your father nor your uncle, to interfere and make it up with 
your wife's relations; nor am I a cadi, or a mufti, who can judge the 
case between you." * 

‘ “ No," answered I ; “ but you are my refuge here, and the repre- 
sentative of God's vicegerent upon earth ; and you can see justice done, 
me, and not let a poor unfriended stranger be oppressed." 

‘ But would you get back possession of your wife,” said he, and 
stand a chance of being murdered? Of what good would all your 
riches be, if the day after re-possessing them you were found dead in 
your bed? No, no; lend me your ear, and hearken to good council. 
Throw off your Turkish clothes, and be a Persian again; and when*in 
your proper character, 1 will keep you in mind, and see what may be 
done for you. Your story has interested me, your wit and manner iiits 
agreeable; and believe me that many better things are to be done iu 
the world than to smoke a long pipe all day, with r#o other object in 
life than to sleep upon a bed of roses, and to ride a fat horse, in the 
meanwhile, take up your quarters here ; look upon yourself as one of 
my suite for the present, and whenever i wish to be merry you shall 
come and relate your story over again." ' — vol. iii. pp. 299—306. ^ 

Mirza Firouz, however, is not the only sketch* from Periiiidn 
high life in these volumes. The monarch, the grand vizier, the chief 
executioner, the royal physician, and the court poet, are all before 
us in their appropriate costume of character. Indeed, the trans- 
actions at the Persian court, which Hajji is made to relate, and 
particularly the whole account of the Knglish embassy, are among 
the most entertaining J)assages iu the book, and could have been 
composed only from the observation ef one who enjoyed frequent 
access to the palace of the Shah. Tliere are two descriptions 
especially (vol. li. pp. 67, 7o), iu the ceremonial of the hioiiarch’s 
visit to the doctor, so amusing tha! we really r€gre\ we cannot 
give them^ a place ; the share of the court poet in the joyous 
occasion; and the dinner of the Shah, whose bill of fare will make 
an alderman's mouth water, and oblige the Almanac h des Goerr- 
mands to hide its diminished head. 

But we must take our leave of the Shah, of his poet, and of 
Hajji Baba himself. Our opiiyon of the latter may be suffi- 
ciently collected from what we have said ; and we may sum 
it up by declaring that, whether as barber, water-carrier, smoke- 
seller or dervish ; the servant of the court ^physician, die lieu- 
tenant of the chief-executioner, or the disciple of the mollahs; 

• o 4 * the 
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the secretary of the ambassador, the agent of tho vizier, or the 
deputy of the Sh'ah himself^ he is the most agreeable companiQU 
through Persian manners and life with whom it has hitherto been 
our good fortune to journey. 


AftT. X. — T/te Naval Dry Rotf S^c. S^c. ^^(\ (The title would fill 
a page.) By John Buriidge. 12pjo. pp. 136. 1S24. 

\ J17 E really were wain enough to flatter ourselves that we had 
^ ^ succeeded in putting down the clamour raised by a set 
of interested projectors^, on account of that Lernsean pest to 
viihTch has been given, it is not easy to tell why, the name of 
I)ry-rot; but it would seem, from the constant succession of 
practitioners and projectors in this linCy that w e had only * scotch’d 
the snake, not killed it,’ and that for every head cut oflF, a pw 
at 'least spring foi th, 

‘ Vulneribus fcECunda suis erat ilia : nec ullum 
De centum numero caput est impune recisum, 

Quin gemino cervix haerede valentior esset.* 

We shall be “able to show, however, that the powers of this 
tnany-headed monster afford no cause for alarm ; and that not 
even the accession of force which the fraternity has received to 
their corps, in no less a personage than the Lord Rector of the 
^Uii^rsity of Aberdeen, will be able to renovate them. This gen- 
Ue^n, w ho fearlessly grasps at every thing within his reach, about 
two years ago took by the hand a dry-rot doctor of the name of 
Good, (a ship-builder, we believe, of Bridport,) who had en- 
deayojLired to prevail on the Commissioners of the Navy to give 
him the sum of £5000 for an infallible nostrum w hich he affirmed 
he had discovered for the cure of the (Jry-roU The Commissioners, 
it appears, were too much ip the habit of receiving similar over- 
tures to be lightly cajoled by the assurances of Mr. Good, and re*r 
jeeted his«modest proposal ; upon which, he immediately changed 
ni^ ground, "and^ccused them of having brought upon the British 
N?rvy Jiltle less than total ruin, by the practice of iinectiug 
into the interstices of ships’ bottoms; adding — that he 
would not only pledge himself to prove, to the conviction of 
every impartial man, that not a single ship of war, so treated 
yrith this iuflaqimable substance, couldi sustain an engagement in 
a hot climate without inevitable destruction hy explosiorj^! — but, 
that this piinoral tar w'as so decicfedly hostile to the metallic fasten- 
ings, as totally to corrode and destroy both the irpn and copper; 
apd,? worst of all, w^s highly injurious to the health of the crew, 
it might have been suftigientto answer these assertions, by ob- 
' * serving 
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serving that vegetable tar is well known to be i»fi|iitely r^pre bilam-* 
mable than mineral tar; that for centuries alt the p^ts pf plap|t 
and tbibers of ships, ‘whose surfaces are brought into contact, 
have been payed over with the former ; that the Albion of 
guns was saturated with a mixture of this tar and oil, (thus ren- 
dered still more inflammable,) prior to the battle of Algiers^ iu 
'which she was prominently engaged and shot through and through^ 
without * blowing up/ or evincing the smallest tendencj^'^to 
inflammation of any kidd : — that in ships of war, whether in- 
jected with vegetable or mineral tar, stoves Iiave been placed in 
various parts, and the temperature raised to 90®, and even 100®, 
without producing, or even creating the* slightest alarm of igni- 
tion ; — that it is well ascertained by experiment that coal-tar pos- 
sesses the quality of preserving, instead of corroding, copper and 
iron ; and that the metallic pumps by w'hich it has for years past 
been injected, and the buckets which held it, were never found to 
have suffered the slightest degree of corrosion ; — that so far from 
its being considered injurious, it is used to cover iron cables and 
other iron work as an excellent anticorrosive — that no complaint 
(with one single exception*) had been made of its causing sicki|ess 
in the officers and ships’ companies ; — that the Owen Glendower, 
after being coaled and injected with unprepared and immixed 
coal-tar, was immediately after sent to a warm climate, and that 
her commander, the Honourable Captain Spencer, observed ‘ it 
never caused^ head-achc to that ship’s company J So mu||| b- 
deed was the contrary the case with respect to her, that the Comp* 
troller of the Navy stated in the House of Commons, * that 
although she was perhaps more completely saturated with coal- 
tar than any other vessel in the service, yet out of a complem^^nt 
of 264 men, living in a hot climate, in a constant atmosphere of 
tar, only two men ha(> died in the course of two years and u half/ 
To all which might be added that* the men in the dock- yards, 
specially employed in the management and injection of coal-tar, 
were known to have suffered nothing w^hatever in theif health* 
Whether Mr. Joseph Hume anrf his friend ^n^tantine Jen- 
nings, the patrons of this Mr. Good, were aware of these facts, 
we do not pretend to know; but Mr. Hume, relying, as it would 
9eem, on the accuracy of this person’s assertions, ventured to 
affirm that ‘ from the component parts of tar, it must be injurious 
to the iron and copper fa^teiiin^s, as well as to the health of the 
men; and that it rendered the sjde of a ship so inflammable that 
on the snapping of a pistol it would catch likb wild-fire** That 
such language might not go forth to the world unrefuted, the N^vy 
Board invited Messrs. Hume and Jennings, together with their 
* The Pyramn^ — 5ec p. ' 
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prot6g6, ihe projector, to make what experiments they might, 
iti their united Wisdom, judge proper, on board his Majesty’s ship 
Russell, then on the stocks, in presence of several officers and 
scientific men. The result of this exhibition, to use the comp- 
troHer^s vi^ords, * was a complete conviction in the minds of all 
present, that a more gross and scandalous imposition was never 
attempted to be put upon the public.^ Mr. Hume, indeed, 
admitted this in his place in the Houqp of Commons, and de-* 
dared, ^that every person present at the experiment, even the 
son of the projector, left the dock-yard perfectly satisfied that 
they had been imposed ppon. Having asserted,^ adds Mr. Hume, 

* that there was great danger of ignition in an atmosphere satu- 
rated with coal-tar, he was allowed to fire a pistol, where the 
interstices of the ship’s timbers were completely saturated with 
tar, and to introduce a lighted candle into a barrel so saturated* 
— f in fact,’ he continued, * the whole of his experiments com- 
pletely failed.’ And Mr. Constantine J emiings, not satisfied wath 
admitting that he felt ashamed in being the dupe of this projector, 
honestly sent his recantation to one of the public journals.* 

If one did nof know, from daily experience, how very commoii 
it is for those who are not extraordinarily gifted with that sound dis- 
cretion which Solomon has recommended, but let their opinion 
loose on all subjects, (whether understood or not,) and forget 
to-day what they said yesterday, we should certainly feel some 
sufpl*ise that Mr.** Hume, having so recently boen misled by 
one dry-rot doctor, should, with unabated credulity, throw him- 
self into the arms of another ; of one too, whose vulgarity and 
stupidity glare conspicuously in every line of the most worthless 
» compilation that ever came before us; and which, as the Comp- 
troller of the Navy (a shrewder critic than ourselves) observed, 

* Contains as many false assertions and bold misrepresentations, as 
there are pages.’ Mr. Hume, however, thinks; (says, at least) that 
it is of * considerable importance,’ and that the state of the navy, 
which its ati|hor asserts to bf irretrievably ruined by dry-rot and 
coal-tar, is a fit Shbject for Parliamentary Inquiry. If, as we pre- 
snuie, he has read this precious composition, we can only say that 

♦ Th^e *T«chmcal Repository/ for April, 1822: in which he says, ‘The whole of 
the spectators were invited on board the Kusseii, on the stocks, a new ship that had 
been Injected with the coal-tar ; and Mr. Good was provided with the means of setting 
ffre to the ship, both by punpowder and dame. It need hardly be added, that his 
attempts to do so were entirely vain and fruitless ; in fact he could not set the ship on 
fire by any fait or ordinavy means/ He adAs, what is greatly to his credit, * Having had 
a violent prejudice against the plans adopted by the Navy Board, from the invidioas 
reports of persons who, either ignorantly or wiitully, misrepresented the process and 
rtsplts, I am only now doivg an act of justice in giving publicity to this statement 
of facts, whereby I relieve my own mind, and pay a just tribute to the merit 1 was 
before# fmm a false ai.d mistaken ^eal, too rbady to have opposed/ 

* he 
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he is himself in a condition to know, that the writer has asserted, 
over and over, wliat is not true, both with regard to the dry-rot 
and to coal-tar. Indeed we are somewhat tempted to inquire, why 
Mr, Hume, if he be as anxious as he appears to be, respecting the 
condition of the fleet, does not proceed at once to the Navy office, 
or to the dock-yard at Portsmouth, or Chatham, and examine 
the real state of the ships, and tlie means adopted for their pres^« 
vation, instead of lending a willing C'ar to such blundering but 
selflsh blockheads as BuiVidge and *Ggod ? ,if the multifarious 
public concerns which press upon him will not admit of this sa- 
crifice of time ; and if he has already forgotten the result of those 
experiments which he w itnessed, and his own recorded opinions of 
them, why does he not uncork the bottle of coal-tar, with which 
he w’as then furnished by Sir Robert Se{)piiigs, and exatiiiiie the 
pieces of copper and iron ininidrsed in it ? he will now, after two 
years, we will venture to sa>, find both as bright and clear, at 
least as (what ought to satisfy him) one of his owii speeches — the 
only evil which vve can divine from this easy and effectual ex- 
periment is, that the knowledge of the truth might supersede a 
speech, or, at least, spoil it. , 

To return to Mr. J . Burridge : he is not, as the reader has seen, 
a person who will set the Thames on fire ; in truth, he is the 
poorest of all poor creatures who ever attempted to commit his 
ideas to the ]:3ress ; and, to speak seriously, we are not without 
our suspicions as to the sanity of his mind; for he talks of fa|iitig 
driven by his conscience to make important discoveries, the con- 
cealment of which ^ would make it’ (his conscience) ^ resemble Jack 
the Painter/ He then wanders into an incoherent rhapsody ^bout 
Athens, and Carthage, and Babylon, and Jerusalem, and Troy-' — 
the fall of which puts him in mind of Moscow, and of the calami- 
ties of Napoleon, whilh he proves to have been brought upon him 
by his having turned papist, and ‘ concluded a friendly concordat 
with the Pope : ; finally, he pronounces this country also to be in a 
tremendous plight, but does not entirely despair but tliati^^by Uie 
blessing of God, the Bible Society,* oak faggotsf aiiiS pyroligne- 
ous acid, our ships of war may yet be saved from the fatal destiny, 
to which Sir Robert Seppirigs, surveyor of the navy, has doomed 
them by the use of coal-tar, and Mr. John Knowles, the surveyor’s 
secretary, by writing a book against winter-felled timber. Blit bis 
awful bodings can only be expressed with due effect by himself*'^ 

^ The ways of providence are dark and intricaje ! ! The ha^ of 
fate hangs over our beads most irresistibly, and the Dry Hot appears 
the invisible finger of Providence to <lestroy our navy (like tho walls of 
Jericho), who may again have written those awfu^ words, Mene, merie, 
tckcl upharsin.” But let us remember it is also ^ritten “ Charity 
• coverelh 
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covei^eth a multitude of«in«;” and British e»d-For^a Bible %cietje$/^ 
which resemble and realise the parable It is like a grc^in mustard 
seed^ ^c.j* may have turned God’s wrath and vengeance from the present 
generation, who has declared he will visit the sins of fathers upon the 
third and fourth generations, whose word faileth not/ — pp. 60, 61. 

These and similar reflections, exasperated, perhaps, by his* in- 
Agnation against Mr. J. Knowles for stating some experiments, 
^ich do not exactly accord with the object he has in view, and 
which we shall presently ajrrive at, apjfear to oppress him wjth 
their intensity ; sirflple prose becomes unequal to the expression 
of his feelings ; he rouses himself at length to the higliest pitch of 
poetical phreusy, and after a magnificent display of what he calls 
* historical events,’ the deplorable fate of the ‘ winter-fell’d’ oak 
draws from him the following exquisite and most touching Ja- 
nient. 

‘ When Charles escap’d from murderers in May, 

' Hie oak gave shelter on that happy day ; 

The forest s Kwg"^ stood example to the nation, 

Who now commemorate the royal Restoration ; 

When ploughs and spades, idle by Nature's laws, 

P(X)r peasants hewed our oaks, before the thaws; 

To launch old England's wooden walls of thunder, 

Alas! now cut in Summer, for a wonder, 
h^eptuhe, in secret, pines o’er the fatal blunder, 

To view his* Palaces dry rotting all asunder/ — p. 127* 

’After these Spcbiuiens, we might spare ourselves the trouble of 
saying, that Mr. John Burridge is utterly ignorant of the subjects 
ort which he writes ; yet he proudly supposes, that he is throwing 
light on ^the disease in timber, called dry rot,’ when he tells us, 
for’ instance, (p. 11.) that ^ sap is the seed of dry rot;’ and (in 
p* 86) that ^ sap is tannin and in a third place, that lamlin is the 
best preservative of timber (p. 44)*'; consequently, according to 
his own premises, the seed \)f dry rot is the best preservative trf 
mk timber! a conclusion which, it would seem, had faintly 
floatetfe bis addled br^iin ; for, on discovering in Sir Hum- 

phry Davyds Lc^Stures on Agricultural Chemistry, that oak in sum- 
mer contains more tannin than in winter, and that tannin is a 
strong preservative, he is somewhat puzzled what to make of it, 
pBOnouncei it * pamdoxical,’ but consoles himself, if it should be 
so, that he (said John) is ‘no professor, philosopher, or chemist,’ 
but a mere ‘ natural philosopher’ — such a one, We presume, as 
Touchstone foun4 in the forest cf Arden. 

But it is not his slip-slop ignorance we so much find fault 
with, asiiis total disregard of truth. Like his predecessor Gdod, 

* * Tlic oak is slylecl " thv King of the Forp&U” 

« . he 
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he rouirdly asserts that coal tar has destroyed half the crewa of 
several ships, which he names, — one of those he has the assurance 
to mention being the hfealthiest ship on the station where she was 
employed, and none of them having ever been touched by coal tar ! 
His deduction from this tissue of falsehood is admirable — all 
^ these deadly effects: oxt ascribable to the dekterions effect:^ bf tliis 
mineral extract/ In the same random way he asserts thM 
Howe and several other ships are eaten hffwith dry-rOt, tbou^it 
has been well ascertained \hat they have not ^ unsound plank or 
timber in them ; nay, he has even the portentous folly to assert* 
that the whole navy w'ould have been injected and destroyed by 
coal tar, had it not been opportunely ‘ discovered by Mr, Hume 
that this nostrum was dangerous on board the Russell of 74 
guns !* The only ^ discovery' made by Mr. Hume on that occa- 
sion was, that he had been duped and imposed upon by Mr. Good, 
w’ho w^as to show him how this 74-gun ship w'as to be blown, up 
* by the snapping of a pistol' ! and we shall be much mistukbn 
if he does not also discover that he is in a fairway of being treated 
in the same manner by Mr. Burridge; at least it shall not be our 
fault if he does not. , 

The only ship, in which there existed any grounds even of sus- 
picion as to the unhealthiness of coal tar, was the Pyramiis, in 
the West Indies, (which, by the w^ay, is not mentioned by Biir- 
ridge ;) and this suspicion arose merely in consequence of an 
offensive smell issuing from the bilge- water, iifwliich the tar'^was 
found floating mixed with chips and shavings of wood ; and 
although the ship had been for'Somc time in the most unhealthy 
harbour in the West India islands, and had a young, unfonued,aud 
unassimilated crew, the surgeon of the ship and the surgeoti of 
the forces unaccountably conceived that the sickness which pre- 
vailed in her (and wliich was the common fever of the climate) 
must be owing t(>*the coal tar. ’ 

A suspicion of this kind, improbable as it appeared^ w^as con- 
sidered of too much importance to be overlooked: ancUaccord- 
ingly, as soon as it was known in England, th/ s^ec| was re- 
ferred to the medical officers of the navy, who were ordered to 
examine and report on the properties of coal tar, and eflfeets 
on the human constitution. At the same time a Cominittco of tlie 
Royal Society were also requested to consider the effects pro- 
duced by the application of coal tar on His Majesty’s sbi^ of 
war. • ♦ ^ 

With regard to the first point, Dr. Burnett observes* after an 
able and minute detail of all the circumstances of the ' I am 
decidedly of opinion that the fever which prevailed iti the Pyra- 
mus >vas neither occasioned by the injection of that ship with 
• coal 
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ebal tar, not the eflFect of contagion/ And Dr. Weir ^that 
the mii^ture of coal tar with the bilge- water in the hold ought not 
to be regarded as a primary cause of fAer, it being, in his 
opinion, wholly inadequate to the object of accounting either for 
its origin or its continuance ; but that it ought rather to be as- 
cribed to the length of time the Pyrarhlls remained in English 
I&^ur, one of the most unhealthy places in the West Indies.’ 

^ith regard to its dSsttuctive properties on wood and metaiS, 
the Comniittee of \ the Royal Society*' reported, ‘ that from the 
experiments mad^ on this occasion, the committee are of opinion 
that coal tar contains no substance capable of acting upon metals 
except water and ammonia ; but these are in so nrinute a propof'- 
tion, and in such a state of mixture with the naphtha and the taf,^ 
that it is scarcely possible to conceive that it can exert tniy acti^ 
either upon iron or copper. The Committee consider this opinion 
corroborated by the examination of bars of copper and iron; 
which have been exposed during four years to the constant action 
of the tar. . / 

^^The Committee have also examined several specimens of 
timber which long been in contact with coal tar, and wdiich, 
so far from having sustained any injury, seem, on the contrary, to 
have been preserved. 

^ * The Coiriinittee also found that coal tar does not, under aiiy 
circumstances, emit a vapour capable of being inflamed at tem- 
peratures below 200® Fahrenheit, whfch is about 1(X)° above the 
highest temperature to which a ship is ever exposed in a hot 
climate. 

‘ The Committee have also examined the results of certain ex- 
periments instituted at their request, in which coal tar, mixed 
with sea-w^ater and various kinds of saw-dnst and shavings, had 
been exposed in situations, and suUmitled to circumstances fa- 
vourable to putrefaction, and in which no offensive effluvia were 
produced by the presence of the tar.’ 

After ftu§;^we may safely leave Messrs. Hume, Good, and Bur- 
ridge to the e^iybymenl of their own speculations on coal tar and 
the dry rot; neither of which is in fact the real object of the 
latter’s pamphlet. In his Petition, which lie gives at length, 
p. viii. which Mr. Hume presented to the House of Com- 
mons, July 16, he states — what is not tlie fact — ‘ that the pi^ac- 
tice of using timber hewn in zchiter was continued in His Ma- 
jesty’s dockyards till the revolution in IVance in 1792, and that 
His Majesty’s Navy Boards always allowed the contractors 11^ 
per cent, as equivalent to the bark.’ This is the mare’s nest 
which said petitioner has discovered ; and because he has some- 
where stumbled, upon an act of James I. (long since repealed,) 

* which 
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which permits ouk trees to be felled in winter for. the porpose^^ of 
ships and mills, he supposes that it was imperative to btrUd 
ships and mills with fvinter-felled timber only. As Mr. Hume ^ 
deems this piece of misinformation to be of T considerable im* 
portance/ we will just tell him how the facts stand**. Ip tke year 
1718, a clause was inserted in the contracts for timber, (pro- 
bably in conseq uence of being bored, some dry-^ot docm of 
that day) allowing b per cent, in addition for , winter-felled, til^ 
ber; this in 1731 was extended to 6 per cejpt; ip 1770 it was 
reduced to 3; and, in 1773, raised to £7i percent. , This clanse 
was inserted onlp in contracts where the contractor was of opinion 
he should be enabled to supply any modi<!um of timber so felled ; 
and we may judge of the result when w'e state, (and we do it on au- 
thority we can securely rely upon,) that at no time did the wdiiter- 
felled timber amount to one jive-hundredth part of the timber 
delivered. This useless clause was therefore altogether discon- 
tinued, not (as Ms. Burrklge says) in 1792 but, in 1B03— ife- 
caiise so very little had been procured, and that little used pro- 
miscuously with other timber;’ — no advantage having ever been 
experienced from this over other timber felled at the usual time."*^ 

We blame no man for making a mistake, proVided his inten- 
tions be honest ; but w^e always suspect those who are ready 
on all occasions to proclaim their own patriotism ; and we 
must say that Mr. Jplui Burridge, . all simplctoii as^he would 
appear, presents himself to e^us in this respect •under very suspi- 
cious circumstances. He jets it out, in the course of his rambling 
book, that, among other projects, he has one for tanning leather, 
by which, with the help of concoctions and decoctions, he proposes 
to perform in a week what usually requires a month : — the durabi- 
lity of such shoe-leather will, no doubt, be in the same proportion !' 
— and he niaketh oatlf beforp the Lord Mayor ' that good leather 
may be manufactiy’ed cheaper witlii>ut oak bark, and, conse- 
quently, that there no longer exists a necessity to fell oak timber 
ill summer (for the sake of the bark) to its great * 

The interpretation of all this is so'palpable, tfaStlie who runs 
may read. If this would-be tanner’s druggist could persuade the 
v^orld that the ^good old practice’ (which never existed) of prohi- 
biting oak trees from being felled in the spring for the sake of the 
* barkrharvest,’ should be revived, and by so doing save the neiVy 
from destruction, at the expense of the bark, which is, lost pf| 

It has been assumed, butwiihoui the slifhtest proof, that the Sovereign of thf Seas, 
the Royai and some^tn her long-lived ships, were built of wimer-fcltejij^mntjer ; 

which, as far a« the two first hre coiicerued, is not (rue; the 4i«thc only 

ship so built, and though she had liule service at sea, she required large repairs withili 
ten years. 

winter- 



||iea r^urse to his 
i l^piogs 9^ toppiiagf and flittemis 
midi pyroligneous acidH’ ^weoiltify ^en tlib informed 

«H^hat leather thus manutactured has no othor fault than ^ that 
it too long for tanners, furriers, and b<K>t-makera !’ 

||i|t enough, aad more than enough of |his trash ; we would 
onlj^idvise Mr* PumdgeJf troubled again^ with the itch of appear- 
ing in prktt, to pro^uri a little information before he sits down to 
write; aiid> tq adhere to truth : he may then discover, 

(attnong iaajf^,,^hef <( things) that Sir llobcrt Seppings did not, as 
he now says, receive £5,000 for preserving th,e n|ivy by the use of 
coal tar, nor for curing ‘the dry r6t; but that what he did receive 
(we know not what it was) was for numerous and most import^t 
improvements hi the construction of ships of war, of such ac]||||iir<- 
lodged ifiipoi^ance, as to have been adopted wholly, or in Tpart, 
by all the maritime nations of Europe. 

We shall add a few observations on the* subject of dry rot, 
and have done. The importance of preserving an efficient navy led 
US some years ago to the consideration of the subject, when iu the 
midst of a war yvhich called for a more than usual supply of ships 
of the Hoe.* At that time a very considerable proportion of the 
navy was fajjying in pieces from having been rapidly run up with 
green timbeiri^ more especially those forty line-of-battle ships 
built in merchants’ yards, to which the oflicers of the navy gave 
the appropriate name of the Forfji/ Wnevea, The rest, from their 
cOBStaiit wear and tear at sea, were no|^in iiiuch better condition. 
On the nature, progress, and probable means of cure of tliat de- 
structive disease, (the dry rot,) we endeavoured to throw some 
light, and to show the inefficacy or inexpediency of the various 
Yio»8trums offered as remedies or preventives by their respective 
pfcjectors. Since that period a midtitudd of new specifics have 
bfm offered, and various«ftreatises written on the subject. A 
bimU puuiphlet^by Mr. Wade, published in the year 1815, takes 
a, SOUTO the diseases of timber, and abounds with good 

*)ut its author unfortunately died while conduct' 
on naval timber in the dock-yard. In 1817, 
Chapman, the civil engineer, published a treatise containing 
U great variety of experiments on seasoning timber, and the cure 
prevention of dry-rot ; and Mr. Bowden of the Navy Office 
f^lowed him, in whose work will be found some useful obser- 
vations on the management of timber. His notions however on 
the -production of fungi appear to be grounded on a miataken 
of apontaneotis generation, to which we at one time rather 

m. 

* Quarterly Review, Vols. viii. — x.^xii* 
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inclined, but bavjp since satisfied ourselves llbnt it is 
with respect even to the meanest, niinhtest,rand l^k|H3rfect of 
plants or animals, ^fn ifelB, Mr. M^Williaitis, an atchit^ct^ pufc^ 
iished a large quarto, containing a greattii| 9 S^f matter to 

the preservation and destruction of timber, many pi|^]tical 
observations applicable to its durability, wh^berim ships or 
ings ; and was followed by Mr. Raljph' Dodd, civil engineW,'lmo 
• writes upon every thing, and well upon hotHSn^, with his speeiliic 
for the cure and prevention bf the dry-rut, whyeli, lif.wever, like 
Mr. Good’s nostrum, is not to be specified without Suitable 
reward. Mr. O^, a salt refiner of Plymo^ith, finds nothing like 
salt for the cure of the disease, and reconnnenrls ships to be 
placed in wet-docks filled with salt-brine, which is natural 
€noiS|^, and in the way of trade: — there is ‘ nothing like leather,’ 
said tbe tanner ; nor like pyroligneous acid for making it, says 
Mr. John Burridge. ^ 

These and other treatises on tlie dry-rot have doubtless been 
productive of much good, by setting men about inquiring into the 
subject; they have also assisted in stimulating those more imme*- 
diately charged with the care of the royal navy ; ar^jJ we verily be*- 
lieve, that the disease is at prt‘sent so far got under as scarcely to 
be known in his Majesty’s ships : if by chance it sbould shew it*- 
self in the slightest degree, (such is the horror its ndtiie excites in 
the dockyards,) the diseased part is instantly eradicated by the re- 
moval of the whole plank; n%, so sensitive are t)ur ship-builders 
become cm this subject, that many a healthy part has been taken 
away, merely because some speck of fungus happened to find a 
nidus in a decayed part of an otherwise sound piece of timbeir, 
out of w'iiich it was sprouting. This indeed we have ourselvea 
had an opportunity of witnessing, and are therefore fully per*- 
suaded of the correctness of the assertion of the Comptroller of 
the navy, made in <fhe House of Coftimons, that at no former 
period had England a more efficient navy than at the present mo^ 
merit; and that iiow^, for the first tirn^ in 150 yeairp. ffie dry-rot 
was effectually disappearing from his Majesty’ll «hips o| war : 
yet Messrs. Hume and Bumdge call it a ^ new disease f they 
should have said an old disease with a new name, for it i» at^ 
least as old as the Romans.* , \ 

Whatever may be the immediate cause of the dry-rot, the priif;* 

• Colutnella, ^ato, Vitruvius, were all well acquainted witii the ncceasity of 
rid of the juices of timber, to prevent its premlturc dera^ ; and Vliny rccomilielliU<i mS 
the sappy part of a tree should be cut all round, to let the juices run ft ti 

felled. They all had their notions of the advantage of cutting timbet- lit, 
of the moon, a piece of mummery which is still preserved ii^the roy%l o^do^hap^f pf 
France to the Conservators of the Forests, w'ho are directed to fell oaks on^y * in' file 
wane of the moon,’ mid ‘ when the wind is atnortli/ I “ , . 
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ciple of vegetation brought into activity has at least a consider- 
able shaire in ft. The natural juices of the oak^ call them sap, 
Or ittstingiiish them by their constitueilt parts, gallic acid, mu- 
cilage, tannin, and whatever else may enter there, are in a dif- 
ferent state and in different proportions at different seasons of the 
year, being more abundant and in a state of greater fluidity in the 
^sprmg and summer than in winter ; hence the idea of the sap 
rising in the spring, being stationary the summer, and falling in 
the winter;^ buttle question is, falling whither, and rising from 
whence?' /I'he sounder opinion is, that the genial warmth of 
the spring dissolves qnd puts in motion the juices of the tree, 
already residing in the trunk and branches, (as is evident from the 
pushing of leaves, in the spring, out of the trunk of a tree which 
had been felled the preceding winter,) that it sends tbem^jtd the 
extremities to* form new leaves, flowers and fruits; and that'having 
performed these offices, the residue becomes dense and gross, is 
formed into a layer of new wood or alburnum, which in its turn, 
together with its elder brethren or former layers, elaborate, during 
the apparent quiescent state of the tree, a new supply of sap or 

{ *uices for lh(} succeeding year; while the vessels of the older 
ayers near the centre are closing and collapsing, till the wood 
there becouies one solid mass, and is known as the heart of the 
tree. '' 

It is either in the sap-vessels of the alburnum, or in Che surface 
of the tree iiTimfidiately beneath the bark, that the appearance of 
dry-rot first discovers itself in reticulated filaments ; sometimes 
between the concentric layers of the alburiuiin, at other times 
spreading over the surface. If suffered to proceed, the interstices 
of these filaments are soon filled up, apd a complete leather-like 
fimgus (xi/hstroma gigaNtemn) is formed, being that particular 
genus of this parasitic family which chieify infests the oak, though 
another genus (Iwletus) iS not uncommon in ships ; that which 
mostly ^fests jthe lower parts of houses, is the boletus tacrymam^ 
is |2£Coliar to fir. ^he production of the gigantic fungus 
caHsii^ly take phtce after the tree has been cut down ; for although 
fungi'^ different kinds are frequently found growing in decayed 
pavts of /trees, yet a sound part is never affected with the least 
syifipitoiii of dry-rot, so long as the vital principle of the juices 
l^ps them ju a state of activity. It would seem, indeed, tliat the 
process oifermentation is almost necessary for the growth of many 
of the /imgf - . TJie ^ mushroout spawn, ^ for instance, is well known 
to gardeners to be easily generated from the seeds eaten by a horse, 
mid the future plant as easily developed by some process of for- 
i^utation, wffiich it undergoes in the dung. Thus, also, wood 
m a atate of decomposition, is found to be favourable for the re- 
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production of fungus from seeds; but while ibe; former is 
nishiiig food for the support of the latter^ this parasite in its 
tum^ exhausting what remains of the gaseous and solubJe products 
of the base upon wdiich it was fastened. ^ 

But though the appearance of fungus is generally aa accomH 
paniment of dry-rot, its presence is not essentially necessary lo 
constitute that disease. The wood will rot without itie 
but the seeds of these parai^ites are so minuth and muititucunout, 
and are supposed to be so wiclcly tloating about iisrvisibly in the rntp 
as to lodge upon every tree and plant above the surface of the soiL 
Fortunately, however, they seem to require,, the aid of putrefac* 
tive fermentation to enable them to germinate; were it othel«* 
wise, and but a ten-millionth part of them grew, our earth would 
be a %orld of mushrooms ; instead of which, they either perish 
or lie dormant, apparently for centuries, without vegetating: this, 
however, is nothing more than happens to crops of white clover, 
which spring up on the application of lime to dry heaths and 
barren soils, or of raspberry bashes which start up where fir 
woods have been burnt down, though not a vestige of either had 
appeared there before. We should say, generally, that where 
fungi make their appearance on the surface of timber, the dry-rot 
is commencing externally, and would in lime destroy the mass on 
which the parasite has fixed its roots ; but it may jiUo consume 
internally without any indication of fungi, sphere the putrefactive 
process of the juices has takeft place, in consequence of a heated, 
stagnant and moist atmosphere. We find this perpetually occur- 
ring in the underground floors and apartments of houses, espe-* 
cially where fires are kept, and which thus become so many arti- 
ficial hot-houses. 

On the same priiicipl^e may be explained the diflferenttliirabi- 
lity of merchant ships, according to the nature of the trade in 
which they have beeil employed. Thu^ anew ship built of green 
timber, and sent to Petersburgh for a cargo of hemp, will become 
completely -rotten in a couple of voyages ; w Idle l%^me nhip, 
if employed in carrying coal or lime, would probiml^ast^half a 
century. . . ^ 

Without entering then into any further discussion, as to the pns- 
ctse nature and origin of the dry-rot, which, as we have said, Mr. 
Hume calls a ^ new disease,’ but which we rather imagine is ahoi^ 
as old as the creation, the remedy appears to be obvioua enoughi 
and is one that has been very si^ccessfuUy practised, since tte 
conclusion of the ivar, in all his Majesty’s dockyards, it is simply 
that ef getting rid of the native juices of the timber, by whiteoeir 
mode appears the most effective — whether by^impregnation 
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subdtanees^ natural or artificial desiccation^ or immersion 
kif sand j mud/ or water. 

Common sea-salt, a solution of corroiive sublimate, of sulphate 
of iron or copperas of alum, or, in short, saline substances of 
any kind, seem to be efficacious in preventing the putrefactive 
process in the juices of timber. The different resins and oils 
^ appear to answer the same purpose. Ships employed in the 
w'liale fishery are not liable to rot, where the oil has peneaated 
the planks; The> Dutch, from observing that their herring busses 
were not subject to rot, adopted the practice of salting the timber 
and planks of their larger vessels, as did the Americans from a 
similar observation with regard to the vessels employed in carry- 
ing out sab for tlieir fisheries. W e have, on a former occasion, 
alluded to this practice, and stated the objections to it on account 
of the moisture which the salt attracts from the atmosphere, and 
„which would keep the interior of the shi|>’s sides dripping wet. 

But as all impregnations of limber are either expensive or 
inconveniently performed, the most effective, simple, and at the 
same time perhaj)s the least injurious to the timber is, desiccation, 
either by a g<'ntle heat or in the natural vs'ay ; the latter is un- 
questionably preferable; and if left exposed to a free circulation 
of air, in dry atmosphere, and preserved from moisture, the 
largest piece of oak, in the course of three years, will have suffi- 
ciently parted with it^guiccs, to secure it from decomposition and 
consequently from the dry-rot. 

Immersion in sand, mud or water, will preserve timber for 
centuries ; exclusion from nir and moisture appears to have the 
same efh'ct. Instances are found of the former in the piles of 
London Bridge, which have cxisle]^ GOO years; in those of 
the Old Savoy, about the same length of time ; in the wood of 
peat mosses, &:c ; and of the latter, in tlie wooden figures found 
in the catacombs of Egy*pt, the mummy cases, and we may add, 
in the {beautiful chestnut roof of Westminster Hall. 

The of prevenlir)!i, llu refore, are sufficiently obvious ; 

there, cap be no cure, if the disease has proceeded so far as to 
decompose the wood and destroy the fibres. The measures 
adopted in the dockyards are long seasoning under sheds, the 
separation of the logs from each other by wedges, so as to admit 
a thorough circulation of air; or, immersion in salt-water, which 
bas been found to answer the purpose beyond all expectation. 
We have on a former bccawion mentioned the experiment of 
sinking the Eden, a ship that was absolutely covered with fungus, 
the certain indication of the commencement of dry-rot. -W iien 
imised, eve^ appearance of the disease had vanished ; she was 
ilfiit to Indian remained in that climate three or four years, then 
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returned, and, on examination, was found to be perfectly souild, 
free from every symptom of dry«rot, and is now, we believe, in 
the West Indies. * 

With these precautions with regard to seasoning or steeping 
the timber, and the building of ships under cover, so as to 
be completely protected from sun and rain, and keeping their 
frames open for se\'eral years while on the stocks by the uii- , 
remitting care which is subsequently taken, wdien in ordinary, to 
keep them dry, and clean, an3 tlioroughly ventilarred, and to have, 
them examined from time to time by the officers of the dock^ 
yard, we may venture to repeat the Compti;ollcr’s assertion, that 
at no period of our history had England a navy, cither for numbers 
or efficiency, at all equal to that which we now possess, and that 
for the first time these loO years, wc have completely got the 
better of the Dry-Rot.* 

* Noti:.— -T he frequent occurrence of the name of Mr. Joseph llume in the* 

( oursc of this Article, leads us to mention that our publisher has forwarded to 
ns a somewhat UTicourteous letter from that gentleman, con)p)aining of the 
inaccuracy of certain allegations made in an Article on the Ionian Islands, 
(Q. U. No. LVIl.) The points by which he feels himself aggritn^d are these 

1. That he never saw the memorial of a few factious Coriioies sent to the 
Russian minister, as he is pleased^ to say we have asserted^ 

2. J’hat the information which we suf)posed him to have received from 

liOrd Archibald Hamilton was in fact communicated to him by Lord 
Cnrhampton. ^4 

3. q hut he tiever saw the two long paragraphs in the Mowiing Chronicle 
which preceded his speech, before he read them in that paf>er; and 

4. That it was the Paulina brig, and not the Urjite frigate, which landed 
him on the Ionian Islands, and that it is not true that he remained only 
one day there ; that lie was there some weeks, &c. 

We certainly regret that an v inaccuracies to* misrepresentations, however 
trifling, should have escaped us;l)ut however inaccurate some of our statemeats 
may have been, as far as they concern Mr! Hume personailv, they leave the 
business at issue between us, just where it was. ^ But to his points of grievance. 

And, 1st. as to the memorial of the Corfiotes, we never charged him with 
seeivg it; a circumstance of little importance — but we did charge him^ aad ere 
ready to maintain the chai-ge, with ‘ adopting all its calumnit>J 

2dly, As to the person from whom he received the infonlflftfMh. It is a 
matter of perfect indifference by whom it was mtermediatefy conveyed to him — 
the fact remains that it was conveyed, and that, he used it as we have de^ 
scribed. The warmth with which this simple misnomer is pointed out puts us iti 
mind of the indignant retort of Curl^ upon the charge of being tossed la a 
blanket at Eton. — ‘ Here, (quoth be,) Scribleriis, thou Uezest, for J was not 
tossed in a blanJcet, but in a rug!^ Our object, as might easily be discovered, 
was not so much to point out the sources of his information as the manner of 
requiting the kindness of a friend, according to the improve/! mode of modern 
whiggisin. 

3dly. As Mr. Hume gravely asserts that lie never saw the scurrilqt;^ pamgra^f 
in the Morning Chronicle, w hich jweceded his long stydied philipnic agauist 
SirThomas Maitland, wc are bound to believe him ; and to consider tfiem m 
of those happ} anticipaUons with vxhirh the speeches of thi^ geiitleirmn h»\e 
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Oftlly been convoved to the public, and which, indeed, have frequently 
temSted os to susf^ct that some member of hisi^permanent Board of Inquiry, 
in amrctionate impatience of his patron’s faine,tl|id secretly forwardedaportion 
of the to the favourite journal. Be this as it may, the same ‘bold 

misrepresentations * run through the speech and the paragraphs, which indeed 
ure merely the former in miniature — 

< As I live, 

Your own eyes, Signor! and the nether lip, 

As like you as you’d spit it.' * 

4thly. Upon this point we ccy ‘ peccaviivfis.’ — Being misinformed as to the 
name of the ship, liV which Mr. llume to(»k his passage, the mistake as^Co the 
tithe of his residence followed of course — bnt what then ? Whether he remained 
on bne or two of the inferior islands om diuf or me imnth is a circumstance 
that does not in the least affect our charge of misrepresenting the measures ot 
the government and the condition and feeling of the people. On our supposi- 
tion, Mr. Hume might have been acquitted of collecting his vituperations on 
the spot, and charitably supposed to have been misled; by his own stat^metn, 
he deprives us of granting him such an acquittal, and also of finding aixapology 
for his ignorance of the political history of the islands, the moral (character of 
the people, and the benelicial effects which they experienced and acknowledged 
by tne change of tlieir government. 

Having accused us in no measured terms of being guilty of the ^ gross false- 
hoods* above enumerated, Mr. Hume is graciously pleasea to say he will omit 
* many mimir allegations.’ — Our reply is, that he has not ventured to advance a 
Step beyond the minor ones \vc have just noticed; and chat he has not one word 
of defence 19 set up against those charges of abuse which year after year he has 
been accumulating against the British government in the Ionian Islands, and 
Its late executive Sir Thomas Maitland. — But the object of his invective is now 
no more; and the general« 4 i‘cling of regret which the Irinian people ha%’e loudly 
and openly expressed for his loss evinces the estimation in which he was hold, 
and ought to convince Mr. Hurne and his advisers that they knew very well 
bow to distinguish a real from a pretended friend. 

One word more. If, from what has past, Mr. Hume shall he induced to turn 
an eye upon himself, and judge of the feelings td otliers from the spleen which 
he has evinced at an unimportant error in his own case, we shall feel some- 
what consoled for his high displeasure. He, ot all men, should be the last to 
complain of inady^^rloncies. If the report of hisupeeches may be trusted, he is 
involved in a perpetual cloud of error; fie lives and breathes, in short, in an 
atmosphere of mistakes, Hal he ever seriously rdllected on the number ol’ 
'^beart*aches which his tierce credulity has occasioned.?— -on the many nnod'end- 
ing nambs which his ill-informed xeal has delivered up to the rude, inoC;kery of 
the daily We trust tlfat be wall be able to answer in the athrmative — 

for we bear Mr, Hume no ill will : on the contrary, — we have been pained as 
often a$ we have seen him (tm his statements being questioned) startled and 
looking eagerly abroad for facts in support of what he had hastily advanced, 
ttU bis perplexity has unavoidably reminded the House of the Cavalier in ]$al I, 

, who lost his wig in a sudden gust of wind: — 

^ ‘ Quick he aliglits, and quickly hath he sped 

To mertakeXii^ over^runninp, head.’ 

In conclusion, vre can only repeal our regret that we should have fallen even 
Into the trifling error to which we adverted. It made nodiing for our amument, 
was entirely unintentional. To so much of apokigy we con$iderxMr. 
entitled. The^maiu points of our Article, however, stand secure from 
contradiction: they never have been, they never will be disproved! 

* ( 
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Art. XI. — Jouniul of a Sec<^ l^oyage for fbt Disror^/^^n 
Korth^West P^ssag^ from the Jllaulk to the Parijic; »er- 
formed in the Years 182U'22-23, in His Majesti/s Skips turn 
and Hechy under the Orders of Captain W. l£. Parry, R. N . 
F.R.S. Illustrated by numerous Plates. 4to. pp. 570. 1BI24. 
"PEW events have incurred of a public nature, at least since the 
^ conclusion of the war, to call forth a more lively and con- 
tinued interest, more espedally among the literary and scientific 
world, than the late Expedition under Captain Parry; hei^tenedi 
as It naturally was, by the delay of all intelligence of him and bis 
enterprizing associates : we may, therefore, fairly conclude that, 
in proportion to the intensity of that interest, w ill have been the 
disappointment that the Expedition should, at length, have made 
its appearance from the north, instead of the south, as WRS 
anxiously expected. 1 o affect, on our part, any exemption from 
this general feeling, W’ould be absurd in the extreme, after Imving 
frequently expressed our opiiiion of the existence of a navigable 
passage from the northern Atlantic to the Pacific — an opinion 
not hastily adopted, but deliberately and honestly formed, after a 
careful examination of tlie journals of former voyagers, and a due 
consideration of those facts which bore upon the question; ahd 
this opinion, we may now add, is very considerably stiengtbened 
by the perusal of tlie present narrative ; \vlierel>y we arc enabled 
to see clearly, not only the route by which a imrtlv-west passage 
cannot^ but also to fix on that by wliich it rr///, afnd in all linman 
probability wilf ultimately be effected. Our disappointment, 
therefore, is confined solely to the delay of accomplishing what 
we have very little doubt will, ere long, be done. 

The name of a North-west Passage is ^ familiar as household 
wprds,’ but w^e appreliend that vague and erroneous notions ate 
very generally entertained as to the precise nature of it. Thus 
we find it very frequently asserted, that the failure of tlie 
pedition was owning to its not being able to reach so fhr to the 
northward as the former one, wliereas'it w as hopi*8TRSl it wotild 
not have bad occasion to proceed so high by many degrees as it was 
compelled to do. It may not be amiss, therefore, to take a hasty 
glance of what former navigators have done ; what progress has 
been made by the late expeditions; and wdiat still remains to be 
dbne for the accomplishment of this desirable object ; with thin 
view, before them our readers w il^ perceive by what slow degrees, 
and at how great an expense of money, time and labour, the, geo- 
graphical knowledge of the polar regions lia.H been, and is to be^fib- 
tained ; which is indeed, and must be, more oi less the case i^4^h 
regard to all geograpliical information that is not nle^^ely specula 

• I* 4 It 
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It^k well known that Columbus, globular 

figtnl'of the eartbv entertained. ttj:ifctrong |^ of being able to 
reach the Indies by sailing to the tVest ware!;' never suspecting that 
his progress would be arrested by any such impediment as the iu- 
tcrvening continent of America. He tlierefore named the Caribbee 
islands, the Indies, as if they were a part of those he w'ent in search 
of. Succeeding navigators, who euibai ked on ihe same enterprize, 
proceeded along the coast of America^ . some to the south and 
others to the north, in the hope that," by passing through some 
strait, or by rounding its extreme points, they might succeed in 
reaching the great Indiap ocean. To the southward, Magolhaens 
accomplished his object by passing through the strait which 
deservedly bears bis name. But in vain did the two Cabotas, first 
employed by Spain, and then by England — the three Cortereals by 
Portugal — and Aubert and Cartier by the French— endeavour to 
discover any opening in the northern coast that held out the least 
hope of a passage in that quarter. 'Fhere still prevailed, however, 
among the cosmographers and merchants of London, a very strong 
idea that America was to be passed somewhere on the north-west ; 
and with the vic,w' of discovering such a passage, and under the im- 
mediate countenance of Queen Elizabeth, Martin Frobisher was 
despatched no less than three several times in search of it. Though 
iti these expeditions he had made but little progress, yet as he 
had not been stopped by any natural barrier, the feeling of the 
nation was decidedly in favour of sending out that excellent navi- 
gator, John Davis, upon the same enlerprize, w'ho, also in three 
voyages, extended very considerably our knowledge of the Arctic 
regions, by pushing his discoveries much farther to the north- 
ward in tliese parts than any preceding navigator, and advancing 
up the strait that bears his name. After him. Hall made no less 
than four voyages^cm the part of the King of’ Denmark, but without' 
adding much to preceding discoveries. Henry H udson, by keeping 
more to the westward, first penetrated through the strait that bears 
bis name/ near which he was inhumanly murdered. Sir Thomas 
BtiUton, vvhosS^instnictions were signed by James I. followed next, 
passed through Hudson's Strait, and reached the main land of 
America, in lat. 60^ 40' to which, on finding no passage^ he gave 
the name of Hopes checked. This was in 1 6 12, just thirty-six years 
after llie first.voyage of Frobisher; so very slowly did discoveries 
proceed. Bytot and Baffin made several additions to Arctic geo? 
graphy, chiefly among the island^ but never reached so far west as 
to the coast of Ainerica. They, however, in their last voyage, cir- 
cumnavigated that deep bay named after Baffin, but left all the 
groat openings in the surrounding land unexaniined, just as a later 
navigator did, wjho was sent out on an expedition of discovery. 

^ Notwith- 
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Notwithstanding the failure of all the attempts hitbert^imile> 
several learned and ^hbfowfasd men, aucKf/as* Sir John Biwke, 
Sir Thomas Roe, Sir^fohn Woistenbolme, and the mathematician 
Mr. He^iry Briggs, were still of opinion that a passage did some- 
where exist round the American continent; and at the urgent solici- 
tation of Captain Luke Fox, who quaintly calls himself the North- 
west Fox, they prevailed on King Charles I. to appropriate^on^of 
his pinnaces for the purpose of northern discovery. Fox tells ii$ 
that, on taking leave, he received from the King ‘a mappe of all 
his predecessors’ discoveries, His Majesty’s instructions, with a 
letter to the Emperour of Japan and Ije departed in high spirits, 
and with sanguine expectations of success. He was, undoubtedly, 
one of the shrewdest of northernllidiscoverers, and the first who 
pursued the right track for reaching the north-east point of Ame- 
rica, which was, in fact, the very point aimed at by every expedition 
that had preceded him. 

Having cleared Hudson’s Strait, he stood boldly up that wide 
channel between the coast of America and Cumberland Island, 
(more probably a cluster of islands,) to a point in lat. 66° 
which he named Fox's Farthest; but when t|^ie Sotli of Sep- 
tember arrived, he began to think he had made ^ but a scurvie 
voyage of it,’ and that the best thing he could do was to bear up 
for home, where he arrived* on the 31st of October, ‘not having 
lost one man nor boy, nor any manner of tackling, having beene 
forth iieere six inonellis, all glory be to God.’ •Honour also might 
have been to Fox, had he gone up the western instead of the 
eastern side of the channel, or crossed it from his ‘ farthest;’ as in 
that case lie would, in all probability, have discovered, what Cap- 
tain Parry has now done, the north-east point ol America. 

After Fox, no further attempts \vere made on the western coast of 
America, until the uiiVortunate voyage of Knighl:^ liarlow, Vaughan 
and Scroggs, in 1719, on the part of the Hudson’s Bay Company, ^ 
and from their settlements; the only result of which was the dis- 
covery and examination of Chesterfield Inlet. Middleton, iii 174^ 
entered Wager river, and after that proceeded up uie Welcome as 
far as Repulse Bay, in lat. 66° 3()'; which is, the highest point oii 
the coast of America that had been reached by any of the expe- 
ditions for the discovery of a north-west passage, since the days of 
Frobisher, more than 166 years before. Captains Moor and Sitttth 
were sent out in 1746, chiefly, it would seem, to refute Middle^ 
tone’s account of Repulse Bay and bis frozen strait ; but they got 
no farther than Wager River : and this was the last attemntfy the 
discovery of a north-west passage from the side ot the Atlantic^ 

We have, in former Numbers of our Journal, stated the grooiida 
upon which Captain Ross \va« sent in search lof a passage up 
• Bafiin’i 
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Baffin’t^ay. If that officer did noiliing wore, he at least, by .ihc 
msycireuinnavigation of that bay, cOiifirme4|he veracity of Baffin 
as to certain great openings in the land; atid this was cnongh io 

K tvoke a forther in(|uiry, which, under the guidance of Captain 
rry, led to very important geographical results; though uot 
favourable to the sought*for passage in that particular direction in 
wh|ch he had gone. From some peculiar position of the mttnerous 
islands through which he worked his way^ to the westward, about 
the lat. 74J°, together with .the set of ihd tide, or a current, it was 
evident that the ice was so jammed against the land of MelvLlie 
Island, as to afford no opening to his proceeding farther westw'ard 
upon that parallel. It was considered, therefore, for reasons 
we have already stated, (Q. R.^JNfo. LVI.) that if he could succeed 
in getting upon the northern coast of America, where he w'ould be 
aure of a continuity of land, and in a parallel of latitude seven or 
eight degrees lower than that of Melville Island, the success of a 
passage would be less doubtful ; at the same time nothing was 
known as to the parallel in which the nQTlh-east point of America 
might be found, the highest ascertained point being that of Captain 
Middleton, as ab 9 ve mentioned. 

From Repulse Bay, therefore, or any other part which he felt 
confident to be apart of the continent, Captain Parry was directed 
by his instructions to commence his ejfamination of the continent of 
America; and, proceeding from thence northerly, to keep alpng the 
coaat, minutely exploring every inlet or opening that occurred, in 
order to ascertaih die north-east point of that continent, round 
whkrh it w^as hoped he w^ould be able to proceed till he should 
reach the northern coast of the same continent, along which 
Captain Franklin had found an open sea ; and thus make good his 
pimsage round Icy Cape, and through Behring’s Strait, into the 
Pacific. That he has not been able to* do so will be shown, and 
satisfactorily accounted for, by^the volume now before us. 

The Hecla bomb had answered so well in every respect on 
jAiu former voyage, that the Fury, a similar ship, was prepared as 
hdr consort for the intended* one. Their internal fittings j^re 
aomewhat different from those on the former voyage; the .sea- 
men’s births were ^removed from the sides, which are the coldest 
parts, and baminocks were slung in the central part of the deck. 
Sylvester’s simple apparatus for distributing heated air was alao 
fitted in each ship; and it may here be mentioned, once foraljl, ^ 
that it succeeded beyond the most^ sanguine expectation ; a niaui 
temperature being Kept up throughout the winter of 60° of Fim- 
renheit, while that of the air without was at below zero 
difference of 90° !) and tViis too with tlie very triffing consump- 
tion of one single^ bushel of coals in twenty-four hours. The 
' * tei rors 
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terrors oCan Arctic winter are thus disarmed: if/itideed^ the former 
voyage had not proceed th^ moral effects of divesting of its ter-' 
rors that extremity bf cold, ahd that long disappearance of the stifi 
below the horizon, the bare contemplation of which bad appeared 
so horrible. Queen Elizabeth, however, hud no scruples on this 
head ; for in her instructions to her ^ loving friend^ Marim Far- 
busher, * she very unceremonioosly orders him to leave a par|y in 
the strait discovered oij a former voyage.’*^ ^ 

The two ships, with fhe> Nautilus transport laden with provisions, 
left the Nore on the 8th of May, and on the 1 4th of Jblre eii«> 
countered the first ice-berg in the entr§iiice of Davis’s StraU ;< and 
having here cleared the Nautilus of her provisions and despatched 
her homewards, they made sail to the westward, and prcK^eeded 
through Hudson's Strait with as much speed as contrary winds, 
tides, currents, and floes of ice, always in motion, would permit; 
the last of which usually, perliaps invariably, hamper all ships that 
attempt to pass dirough them previous to the month of August; so 
much more ditficult is the navigation of this strait, than that of 
Davis and Baffin’s Bay, Vvhich are open and navigable, with little 
or no risk, as early as tlie month of May. . 

Many of the old navigators mention the large stones, pebbles, 
sand, shells and weeds deposited on the floating fields of ice ; aifid 
express their astonishment how they could have been brought itito 
that situation. ^ I'he quantity uii which these substances,^ says 
Captain Parry, * here occurred was really siftprising, and piteeM 
us extremely to account for the manner in which they found their 
way upon the floes.’ He is not satisfied with the usdU and obvious 
explanation of the floe having been in immediate contact withvtbe 
land, because, ^ masses of rock, not less than a hundred pounds iii 
weight, are sometimes observed in the middle of a floe measuriiig 
hfdf a mile or more each w ay ; and of whiclillie whole surface ki, 
more or less, covered with smallei* stones, sand and sheHs.’ Wo 
win offer him another, which may perhaps be more satisfactory. 
As these substances are abundantly found in or near Siat turbubuit 
whirlpool in the neighbourhood of Resolution Tsiand, where nf% 
or sixty huge icebergs may frequently be seeif^tt a time, let us sup* 
pose, what indeed must often happen, one of' these masses to take 
the ground, in which situation the first gale of wiad would be^suie 
to overturn it, and alter its centre lif gravity, or probably breit: it 
up entirely ; in one case bringing the base where the top was baffle, 
g||bu L ^ 1 4 ^. . 

‘Item— Yf yt be possible, you stmll leave some persohs to winter in 
geving them instructions, how they may observe the nature of the ayre^d the 

coantrie, and what tyine of the yeare tlie straight is most free from yce ; with w||iom you 
«1ian leave a sufficient preparation of victualls and wApons, antf also a pyiitiaa, t*rith 
a caipcnfer, and thyngs nccessaric, so well as may be.’ — Lan^ovmt M66* Bfiu Mu^ 

* in 
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in tlie otbier^ sendir^ the i^ragments, specificall}^ lighter iliau the 
waier^ up to the surface, laden with ^ those stones, shells, corals, 
and sea-Meed which are found upon them; the envelopment by 
other doiiting floes, so as to tlirow the pieces into tlie middle, we 
may look upon as matter of ordinary occurrence. Pebbles, sbelJsr 
and sea- weed are also found in the stomachs of seals and sea* 
horses, and are no doubt deposited by them on the ice. All these 
substances, it seems, act an essential part in the dissolution of the 
ice ; as the smallest stone or collection of sand w ill form a pool of 
water around it, in consequence of its absorption and radiation of 
heat front the surface. , ^ * , 

Owing to the many obstructions in the navigation of Hudsotrs 
Strait, it was the ^2d of August before the expedition reached the 
eastern extremity of the channel formed between Southampton, 
Island and, as it afterwards appeared, the coast of America ; and 
which' Captain Parry was w’illing to suppose might be the same 
channel or strait that Captain Middleton, in the year 1742, for 
want of a fetter name, or, as has alwayi^,,been thought, as an ex- 
cuse for not attempting its navigation, called the Frozen Straits 
It abounded at least sufficiently with ice of every form, moved 
and wheeled about by tides and currents, to warrant the name ; 
but the ice was evidently adventitious, and not the produce of 
the strait. As the impugners of Captain Middleton^s honesty bad 
asserted, partly on the evidence of his own officers, and partly on 
the belief that he h^gd^been bribed by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
(then extremely jealous of any interference with their chartered 
rights,) that the * Frozen Strait was all a chimera,’ it will easily be 
supposed that Captain Parry, wdieii at the eastern end of this strait, 
felt no little difticuhy in deciding between ‘ the ocular evidence of 
Captain Middleton, ^agd the speculative reasoning of Mr. Dobbs;’ 
as, in the event of llitSjformer being right; the distance he had to 
run by'tbis strait to Repulse Bay was about fifty leagues; whereas 
if, as the latter asserted, such a strait had no existence, he must be 
U)^r the nece pity of pursuing ^ a route round the south end of 
S^hatmpton island, a distance of 170, and perhaps of 200, 
leagues. * After the most anxious consideration,’ says Captaiiv 
Parry> ^ of all this eofitradictory evidence, I came to the resolution 
of attempting the direct passage of the Frozen Strait ; though, I 
confess, not without some apprehension of the risk I was incurring, 
and of the serious loss of time which, in case of failure either frofla 
the non-existence of the strait or fsom the insuperable obata€i|||| 
which its name implies, would thus be inevitably occasioned to Wt 
expedition.’ 

The result proved that’ his decision was right ; and Iraving once 
made it, every exertion was used to push through the strait. In 

* their 
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their rfow t^rogress upwards, and after mucb interruption from 
floes and hummocks and packs of ice, it was found that they had 
passed through an opening into what was afterwards discovered to 
be < one of the most secure and extensive harbours in the whole 
world/ It was an inland basin of water, ftn miles in length, and 
half as much in width, having regular soundings and good anchor* 
age in every part; and what surprized them tlie more w^i^'Hhat 
scarcely a piece of ice«\ras seen in any direction. ^ litis magnifl’- 
cent bay,’ says Captain Parry, ^ possessing so many advitotuges 
as Would render it invaluable in a more temperate climate^ the 
officers honoured with the name of the ‘ Duke of York’s Bay, in 
consequence of the ex{)edition having first entered it on the birth- 
day of his Royal Highness.’ It is situated on the north-eastern 
extremity of Southampton Island. 

In passing through the entrance into this fine bay, it w'as lioped 
they were now in the fairway for that part of^ the continetit of 
America where their discoveries were to commence; but, on pro- 
ceeding westerly, it was soon found, that the bay bh than side was 
• completely shut in by a Mw shore, which, it was concluded, could 
be no other than the ‘ low shiiigley beach, like Dungene^S,’ of 
Captain Middleton; and which forms the eastern shore of the 
Welcome, viewed, of course, by him in a contrary direction to 
that of our present voyagers, as he was sailing up that channel along 
the coast of America. 

It now became necessary, without further loss'oftime, to retrace 
the ground they had lost, and, by repassing tfie*entrance, struggle 
once more against the floes and hummocks of ice, in the Frozen 
Strait, with irregular tides, islets, and rocks, equally dangerous 
with the ice, and not the le'ss so from dark foggy weather : ibis sort 
of navigation they \-^ere obliged to submit to till the £lst Adglust, 
when the setting of the ’tide, with a swelf flfom the southward, 
seemed to intimate; the case proVed to be, that they had passed 
the Frozen Strait, arid had then the Welcome open to^Afem m that 
direction. It w as thick dirty w»eather, w ith snow^Uing iri unflliu- 
ally large flakes, the sea almost clear of ice, so that they sailed to 
the westward for five or six hours entirely by the Ifead ; when, on 
its shddenly clearing up, they found themselves almost completely 
surrouiideif by Inrui, ‘ having unconsciously enler<3® Repulse Bay, 
in which,’ sava Captain Parry, ‘ not a piece of ice was to be $een 
that could obstruct us in its thorough examination.’ 

|||jPartios were now landed to^examine the country on every side, 
arid to collect specimens of natural history. The bay was found to 
be surrounded by land, and not unlike the form in which it appears 
on the charts from Middleton’s account o*f it, except that on the 

' N.W. 
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N. Wv comer, a cove runs up into the laud, which could not be 
seen from that officer's anchoring place. The latitude observed on 
shore was 66P SiY being about twenly milis less northerly than 
that assigned to it by Middleton, owing, probably, as Captain 
Parry suggests, to the imperfection of his instruments, combined 
with the uncertainty of terrestrial refraction among ice and snow. 
TliKr chronometers for the longitude gave 86^ 30' 20", dip of the 
needle 88® 7 and the variation 4B°,32' 57 ' westerly. The 
compasses, from the time thfey made Southampton Island, became 
sluggish, so that even those of Captain Kaier, which unite lightness, 
sensibility, and accuracy, .equircd tapping vvitli the hand to assist 
them in traversing. In one or two particular situations farther to 
the northward, tapping with the hand liad no effect. These situa- 
tions are marked on the chart, ‘ being satisfied,' says Captain Parry, 
^that some extraordinary local attraction was influencing the 
needles.' We have our doubts of the superior power of any such 
local and extraneous influence over the needle, when closely sur- 
rounded by iron ; and w e are the more cpnfirmed in this opinion by 
a recent discovery which bids fair to prove of great importance to 
the interests of nuCigatioii. It is simply this : place the centre of a 
small circular iron plate in the line of no attraction (of the ship’s 
iron), and^at a proper distance behind and below the pivot of the 
compass needle, (which must be ascertained and fixed previously to 
the ship 8 leaving he^port,) and the needle will not only remain active 
and vigorous in tl|e,^polar regions, but will continue to point to the 
correct magnetic ' meridian, uninfluenced by the attraction of the 
ship's iron (usually called deviation) in every |)art of the world ; at 
least,thiseffect has been experimentally proved from the 6 1 st degree 
of southern, to the 8 1st degree of northehi latitude.* Our old navi- 
gators supposed thp 'sluggishness of the needle, to be owing to cold, 
instead of the dip or inclination getting the better of the directive 
power; and some of them assure us that, bO carrying the com- 
passlcB doWr; to the cabin fire, they regained their activity; not 
once 8U!lpecting4iiat the grate and fire-irons restored the directive 
pow'Cr, and not the heat. 

discovery is due to Mr. Peter Barlow, of ihc Ho>aI Military A cu demy at 
W<>olwich, and has^^n proved by the experiments and observatipnsS of Lieutenant 
Foiter, iti various pmts of the Pacific, a^pd to the northward of Spitzbergen. A table 
far the pliicing of Umj centre of the plate in its proper position, according to the quan* 
t^ios of /leviationt or the ship’s attraction in every ix>sition of hci head, is preparing by * 
A|r. Barlow. If any one should doubt the elficacy of this simple contrivance, hejias 
only to torn the dhip rounditcitA; and without tW iron plate, and in one case he wiitwid 
rto deviation; in tbd ether, whatever amount the ship may give. The theory of fUe 
ptgte neutralizing the ship’s deviation is obvious enough ; but it is not so easy to account 
for the prevention of the needljS sluggishness, nor do wc believe it wat once imagined, 
eveit% W»V discoverer, that sucIj an clTcct ucnild have been produced. 

^ Though 
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Though Middleton was not, perhaps, the officer best qualified 
for conducting a voyage of discovery, yet it is evident, from Cap* 
tain Parry's examination of the ground previously occupied by him, 
that justice has not been done to his memory ; which, however, the 
following testimony ought to rescue from further obloquy. 

‘ From our place of observation on shore we had a distinct vie^of 
Cape Hope, which is high and bluff, as well as of the land to the east- 
ward of it, running towtfwls Beach Point, which becomes lower, as 
described by Captain Middleton. Indeed the whole account he has 
given of this bay, with the exception of its geographical position, is in 
general very accurate, particularly in ihi# appearjs^ijee of the lauds, 
their relative situation, and in the nature and depth of the soundings. 
With respect to the Frozen Strait, through which we passed with less 
difficulty than usual in the navigation of those seas, — thus, for the first 
time, determining by actual examination the insularity of that portion 
of land which by anticipation has long been called Southampton 
Island, — there can be little doubt that the account Middleton has 
given of its appearance, as seen from Cape Frigid, is in the main a 
faithfulsone. In that view it would seem to be “ almost full of long 
small islands nor is there any improbability of its having been, at the 
time of his visit, covered with ice, which might appear to be “ fast to 
bath shores,'' presenting to a person so situated a hopeless prospect of 
penetrating through it to the northward. Above all, the accuracy of 
Captain Middleton is manifest upon the point most strenuoimy argued 
against him by Mr. Dobbs ; for our jail bsequeiit experience has not left 
the smallest doubt of llepulse Bay and the nortVrtjrn part of the Wel- 
come being filled by a rapid tide flowing into it from the eastward 
through the Frozen Strait,' — p. 54. 

Having now got fairly hold of the American continent, the main^ 
object of the voyage may be said to have commenced, on the 
August, I 821 ,juj;t under the Arctic circle ; a period at which, 
wc ,may observe, the expedition might, with all imaginable ease, 
hav<e been as far adypqced as the Cojiper Mine river, on ffie suppo- 
sition of a passage enlisting through Prince Regent's Inl^t, and that 
its route had been Up Davis's, instead of lluds(;iy^s,,^trait. The 
obstructions and difficulties to be encountered were, however, on 
the setting out of the expedition, as little known as the geography 
of this part of the coast of America, along the line of which Cap- 
tain Parry directed to keep in proceeding to the northwarq^ 
and to examine every bend or inlet which might appear likely la 
afford a practicable passage to the westward. In fuihiling this part 
ofjiis instructions, we may venture to say that, since the voy^ of 
Vancouver along the north-western coast of Ameri^^ never was a 
line of unknown coast explored with more indefatigable zeal and 
perseverance, or with more minuteness, iiiiHer the most appkfling 

difticuliies, 
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than that which extends from Repulse Bay, in a soutli- 
eaa^m direction, to the point where it again turns to the northward, 
has been examined by Parry, Lyon, and the other officers of the 
ships — sometimes in the ships themselves, and, when these 
could no longer with safety advance farther, in their boats, for 
several successive days and nights, in the most ificlemeiit weather. 
*^4f, indeed, the difficulty and danger to the ships had been con- 
siderable in passing up the southern side of the Frozen Strait, they 
were tenfold greater in returning down tlje northern or continental 
side ; w here the tides were so stropg, and the eddies so frequent 
and violent, wh^ing rouad large rhnsses of ice, sometimes in op- 
posite directions, that it is quite wonderful how either of the ships 
escaped. Captain Parry observes, after having drifted through one 
of the narrow channels formed between an island and the main, 
that f had the ships taken the ground with so rapid and consider- 
able a fall of tide, and with so much heavy ice hurried along by it, 
I do not know what human effort could have saved them from 
almost immediate wreck. By carrying ^ press of canvass, Ipwever, 
we succeeded in forcing through the ice, but the Fury was twice 
tui'ned completely round by eddies, and her sails brought aback 
against the helm; in consequence of which she gathered such fresh 
steVn-w^ against several heavy floe- pieces, that I apprehended 
some sOTous injury to the stern-post and rudder, if not to the 
whole frame of the ship.’ , m 

We doubt if fljie’annals of navigation furnish an instance of difti- 
culties to be grappled with, and dangers so frequent and long 
continued, as occurred from the tlrst entrance of the Frozen' Strait, 
till Anally getting out of it. JNor was ffiis all : sIow» as their progress 
had hitherto been, they had the niortiAcation, on the 2d September, 
to be driven back to the same spot wherq they had been 
month before. Nothing could be more disheartening at this ad- 
vanced period of the short season of navigation ; but it did not in 
the least pbate their exertions. Captain Parry thus notices this 
mortifying cir<^istance. • 

' ' * The wind drawing round to the northward and westward on the 
morning of the 2d, increased to a fresh gale, which continued to blow 
during the nightf:^ notwithstanding which, I was in hopes that the ini- 
mense size of the floe to which the ships were attached would have 
enabled us to retain our station tolerably. It was mortifying therefore 
to find, on the morning of the 3d, that we had drifted more than I ev^r 
remember to have done before, iiiithe same lime, under any circiim- 
sUnces. It was reiharkable also that we had not been set exactly to 
leeward, but past Baffin Isladbd towards the two remarkable bills on 
Southampton Island, from which we were at noon not more than seven 

or 
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or eight leagues distant. Thus, after a laborja^us investigation whicl; 
occupied one month, we had, by a concurrence of unavoidable drcum^ 
stances, returned to nearly the same spot as that on which we bad been 
on the 6th of August, To^^consider what might have bee#e6‘ected in ^hb 
interval, which included the very best part of the navigable season, bad 
we been previously aware of the position and extent of the At«eric«Mi 
continent about this meridian, is in itself certainly unavailing; hot it 
may serve to shew the value of even the smallest geographical infor;^ 
Illation in seas where not an hour lAist be thrown away, or unprolitaWjf 
employed. Nor could we Ifelp fancying at this period of the voyage 
hat, had Bylot, Fox, and Middleton, by their joint exertions, suC- 
eeded in satisfactorily determinin# thus far the extent of the conlt* 
4iental laiid, the time v^hich we nftd lately dccupied in this manner 
might have been more advantageously employed in rounding, by a 
more direct route, the north-eastern point of America, and even in 
pursuing our way along its northern shores.' — p. 78. 

From the 6th September to the end of that month, the whole of 
the time was employed in examining several deep iidets into this 
continent, anti ascertaining the continuiiy of land round each 6f 
them; invwliich arduoMS service Captain Parry does not appear to 
have spared himself, being out on one occasion eight days and 
nights in the boats, and nine days on another* These large 
are laid down oirthe charts under the names of Lyon's Inlet, Hopp- 
ner’s Inlet, Gore Bay, Ross’ B^*, besides a number of cojes and 
creeks, all of which were inimitelj^^^xamined to their respective 
terminations, so that the extent of coast newly discovered and ex- 
plored, appears to amount to more than two hundred Itiagoea. 

On' the 1st October, just as they had completed the examina- 
tion of the several inlets of the continent, ime<pii vocal symptoms 
of' winter setting in wcie hut too apparent. 

* The thermometi'r had for several days past permanently fallen be- 
low the freezing point, rtnd sometimes as low as 20^ ai night; which 
change, together with the altered appe^arance of the laud, and the 
rapid formation of young ice near the shores, gave pretty evident 
tice of the approach of winter. The commencement of this drtsHry 
season in these regions, may, indeed, b/j fairly dated*ujJroui the time 
when the earth no longer receives and radiates heat enough to melt the 
snow which fulls upon it. When the land is once covered with this 
substance, so little calculated to favour the absorption of heat, the 
frigorjfic process seems to be carried on with increased Vigour, denning 
very clearly the change from summer to winter^ with little or no inter- 
mediate interval to which the name of autumn can be distinctly as- 
signed.* — p. 112, 113. ^ 

Oti^he 9tb October the thermometer stood af zero, an^l the 
was covered with ‘ young ice.* The mitiiie and efi'ects of^^ihis.vei^y 
teasing substance are thus graphically described by Caplibn 

‘ The formation of young ice upon the surface of thet water is the cir- 
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cpm$tance which most decidedly begins to put a stop to the navigation 
of seas, and warns the seaman that his season of active operations 
at an end. It is indeed scarcely possible to conceive the de- 
hlhderance occasioned by this impedftnent, trifling as it always 
appears before it is encountered. When the sheet has acquired a 
^thickness of about half an inch, and is of considerable extent, a ship is 
liable to be stopped by it unless favoured by a strong and free wind ; 

even when still retaining her w^y through the water, at the rate of 
a mile an hour, her course is not always under the controul of the 
helmsman, though assisted, by the nicest ‘attention to the action of th* 
sails, but depends upon some accidental increase or decrease m 
thickness of the sheet of ice, wit^ ,)vhich one bow or the other com« 
in contact. Nor is it possible in fnis situalioh for the boats to renden 
their usual assistance, by running out lines or otherwise ; for having 
once entered the young ice, they can only be propelled slowly through 
It by digging the oars and boat-hooks into it, at the same time breaking 
it across the bows, and by rolling the boat from side to side. After 
continuing this laborious work for some time with little good effect, and 
considerable damage to the planks and oars, a boat is often obliged to 
(leturn the same way that she came, backing ^out in the janal thus 
formed to no purpose. A ship in this helpless state, her sails in vain 
expanded to a favourable breeze, her ordinary resources failing, and 
suddenly arrested in hter course upon the clement ^t^irough which she 
has been accustomed to move without restraint, has often reminded roe 
of Gulliver tied down by the fe|l>le#iands of Lilliputians ; nor are the 
struggles she makes to effect a^retease, and the apparent insignificance 
of the means" by which her eflbSs are opposed, the least just or the 
least vexatious part of the resemblance.' — pp. Il6, II 7 . 

Alt these circumstances pointed out the expediency of immediately 
ijlacing the ships in the best security that could be found for them 
fjuring the winter. A small island lying off the point where the 
continent begins to trend to the northward, was found to afford, at 
its southern side, good anchorage ; .and having here suffered the 
ahijps to be frozen up, they gave to it the nan^e of Winter Island. 

'Every precaution w as now taken for the preservation of tbe boats, 
sails, and other stores, during the season ; and arrangements were 
made for fhd^omfdrt and afnusement of the men. Captain Parry 
dbserves, that ^ it would be difficult to imagine a situation in 
which cheerfulness is more to be desired, or less likely to be ipain- 
tallied, than afmong a set of persons (and those persons seamen 
too^ secluded for an indefinite period from the rest of the world ; 
having little or no employment but that which is in a manner 
created to prevent idleness, a^d subject to a degree of tenons 
monotony, ill ec^rding with their usual habits/ Kothing j^an be 
fpore just; imd is tl^reVe of the utmost importance that cpn* 
emfdo^iiieii a ^bit of cheerfulness should be kept pp 
lien so situ;rted.; it being well known that there exists an inti- 

i mate 
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mate connexion between depr^ion of mind» ifiid (hat dreadful 
disorder the scurvy ; that hope and ioy not onfy prevent, but dta*- 
terialiy aid in the curetof it, while gloom and despair never faj|i to 
aggravate its fatal malignity. 

As a source, therefore, of amusement to the people, Captain 
Parry renewed those theatrical entertainments from which they bad 
derived so much benefit at Melville Island, on a former voyag€p 
nd on a larger and ntorewcomniodious scale, while the theatre was 
improved in its decorations, and, what- was of more important^, 
in its Warmth. Sylvester’s stove, in a few hours after lighting it, 
dissipated every drop of moisture whichiwas found so annoyidg 
on the former expedition; the stream of air on tl^ lower deck 
was generally I <20^ of Fahrenheit; that in the cabins near thei ap- 
paratus, 100^^, and at the end of the flue, in Captain Parry’s cabin, 
forty-six feet from the air vessel, from 65^ to 72°, when the me^n 
lemperature of the atmospliere was aboiH zero : this diffnst^ 
warmth generally over the whole ship, and kept her perfectly dry. 
On son^ evenings they liad music ; and on others (to furnid» ra- 
tional and useful occupation,) a school was established in both 
ships for the instruction of those \\\i^ might thoose to avail 
themselves of this advantage ; and Capl^i Parry, who visited 
them frequently, observes, that ‘ he seldom experienced feelib]|s 
of higher gratification than inlmia^r^re and interesting sighjt 
it is truly gratifying to learn ths^^on the return of the ships^to 
England, ^ every man on board could read bi^ Blble.^ In these 
pursuits, blended with a proper degree of exercise, tlie shmiest * 
day \% said to have passed over their heads without any of tiiat 
interest which, on a former voyage, constituted a sort of era in 
their winter’s calendar.’ ^ Ofir winter,’ observes Captain Parry, 

* was no longer an ^periment ; our comforts were greatly in- 
creased ; and the prospect df an earl^ release from the ice as fg- 
voarable as could be desired.’ ^ In short,’ he adds, ' what 
reading, writing, making and calculating observations, observing 
the various natural phenomena, and faking the exer|;ise necessary 
to preserve our health, nobody, I believe, ever felt any symptoms 
of ennui during our continuance in winter quarters.’ 

But, perhaps, the greatest of all their amusements, and that 
which excited the highest degree of interest, was the unexpec^d 
appearance, on the 1st February, of a number of strange 
coming towards the ships over the ice. A party who went out io 
meet them soon discovered them be Eskimaiyt, who, op 
tip, presented a few blades of whale-bope, either as a peac^f^TOjriHg, 
or foi^ barter, most probably the kttef. Soinje of thc^ v^QiSiim^^ 
handsome clothes ofdeer-skiri. which attracteH the embncin w 
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|wr^ um 0 bsei^?if]« f they, begeu/ eays oar. aiitboi5y»t to. our 
esitermitoiitihment and consternation^ to strip, though the ibefino- 
iiiMer stood at @3^ below zero/ All appsebension on ibis soo|!e; 
boweter, was soon relieved by finding that they were comfertoWy 
clothed in a double suit of deer-skpi* Our voyagers ftccompanied 
ilheni to their huts on shore, which are thus described. , ^ 

When it is remembered that these habitations were fully within sight* 
of the diips, and how many eyes were contiQua||y on the look out amoi^^ 
mior any thing that could afford variety of inter&t in our present situa-*’ 
dpn« our j^urprise may in some degree be imagined at finding ani esta* 
^Idishmcnt o( five huts, wi^h canoes^ sledges, dogs, and above sixty men, 
^omen,and children, as regularly, and, to all appearance, as perma- 
mntly fixed^'^s if they had occupied the same spot Jor the whole wiiiteir. 
If* the first view of the exterior of this little village was Such as 'tb 
cfeate astonishment, that feeling was in no small degree heigh tened^^bn 
accepting the invitati^ soon given us, to enter these cxtraordiriaty 
houses^ in the construction of which we observed that not a single ma- 
terial was used but snow and ice. After creeping through two low 

r anges, having each its arched door-way, we ^^came to a small circU- 
apartment of which the roof was a perfect^ arched dome. From 
this three door-ways, also arched and of larger dimensions than the 
outer ones, led into aS'^ahy. inhabited apartments, one on each side, 
and the other facing us as we entered. The interior of these present^ 
.a scene no less novel than intere^jpli^' The women w^ere seated on the 
beds at the sjdes of the hut4fech having her little fire-place, or 
1amp» with all her^loraeslic utedsns about her ; the children crept be- 
biffd their mothers, and the dogs, except the female ones, which were 
hldttlged with a part of the beds, slunk out past us in dismay. The 
construction. of this inhabited part of the huts was similar to thatof the 
DU ter apartment, being a dome formed, by separate blocks of snow, laid 
with great regularity and no small a^; each being cut into the shape 
i^uisite to form a substantial arch, from sevgn to eight feet high 
the centre, ariSi having no support whatever but what this princijpe of 
hutldipg supplied. 1 shall noV here further describe the pcculiaritif^ 
of Iticse curious edifices, remarking dniy that a cheerful and sufficient 
Itght was Admitted to them by a circular window of ice, nedtly fitted 
iiro' tW toot breach dpartment.'—p. 106'. 

7 ^cqumnlnuce with these people, of little less than ei^hte^ti 
first to last, left on the whole a favourable im- 
minds of our voyagers, wim during that peHod 
wlthjg^seb to^Jy valuable and amiable qualities among a very 
dfan ppposit^ ch|racler. The concluding chapter gives aii 
t^rest^inj^ and \vdll-(iigested acco\|nt of the peculiar habits, the 
position, with many curious' djf 

'^^acter/atm of society ariiong these pbbi* ci^htnihi^, 

fate has thrown into this dark and disnial comer of ^ 
amiddt eternal ice and snow. Tliey are described as Wme- 
' ’ ^ m what 
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ivhut toii'er iff stdtfire than Europeans m ttieiilieii^i 

*ort tn average^ about five feet five inches, and the womiisii five feet, 
rtieir knees large, leg« straight, hands and feet recimrkabljr simli; 
itieir fiesli loose and without firmness; faces round and fuli; ^ea 
smutl, blackf^and narrow, obliquely set in the head like thosie 'Ctf tins 
Tartars and Chinese ; nose sunk within the cheek^boties, but^t 
much flattened; teeth • short, thick, close, white and regUiar, mtiohr' 
worn by chew'ing sci^skins to make them flexible; skin vinoOtli; 
complexion clear "aiid transparent, and of a light brown ; * long 
black hair, which the women throw loose when their husb^iKU'Ufpie 
ill, and cut off, if they die. Tlileir dresses^ of deer-skin very 
resemble those of the common Chinese or Tartars, will; the excep- 
tion of the women’s hoots, which are used as pocket/and ^arc laim 
enough to hold a child; those of seal-skin are water-liglif; at^d.ml 
the seams well and beautifully worked; on the whole they, 
warmly and comfortably clothed. I'heii ifedies are almost 
versally tattooed. Their pots, culinary utensils and lamp# are 
made of the /apis otlaris ; their canoes and sledg^|s, spears, Imm 
and arrows, of drift-wood ; the points, barbs, cutting instrumenli, 
8tc. of stone, bone or iron: they have of horn of tile 
Ihusk ox, and other vessels and baskets%r skin. They xifi 
skins laid upon birch-twigs, aij^romeda, and other stunted slirlibi, 
placed upon bedsteads of sno\^.j£|t%e is kindled by two pieced of 
pyrites whose sparks are struck ]^)^ne dried moss; the 
tlieir lamps are also of moss, and the heat frorn'^tlikm is suffi^ei^ 
to boil such part of their provisions as they are not disposcfli lo 
cat raw% > . 

It would be idle to ex| ect any very high or refined notions of 
morality among a half-civil^ed horde ; bub the whole of their 
conduct, whether towards each other or to the strangers, appealed 
to be regulated by feelings* that, with very few exceptions, did 
them great credit. ‘ Theft, which is an universal vice amongst 
vages, was practised only on two or three occasioni; yet the 
temptation must have been often pretty much the as if gotd 

were carelessly left exposed to the low^er class of Europeans, ^le 
affection between parents^nd children, and between man and wife^ 
or wives, for they take more than one if they can maintain them^ 
was strongly marked^; and yet infidelity on either side appeared 
be no crime ; and the ladies were by no means shy of their 
only unfeeling part of their conduct, (which is commop 
deed io the Indians as well as Elkimaux,) is tli^t of rpjr84iihg |||^ 
aged and helpless and leaving them to their fate; and the 
the jcase with regard to wddows who are not foriiuihte to 

find a second husband. ' Captain Parry gives an affecting 
of the melancholy situation and death of one \>f these rbrlp^i 

Q 3 beings, 
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beings, (p^ 408). ^ Jit appears, in fact, that no one is considered of 
any value froin the moment he becomes unable to assist in pror- 
curing food. Yet they contrive to shed tears and to howl most cIut 
morously at the death of those whom they wholly neglected when 
alive, and leave to be devoured by dogs and wolves when dead. 
The women have much more influence and are more respected 
' :I:an generally happens in half-civilized societies ; nor are they 
subjected to that degree of labour anti,, drudgery, which usually 
prevails in them; their duties being generally confined to do«^ 
mestic concerns, preparing skins, making and repairing clothes, 
cooking and taking care of their children, whom they suckle to the 
age of three and sometimes four years. An unamiable trait in their 
character, and which indeed was equally observed among the men, 
was that of selfishness and ingratitude ; but both are free from 
those dark vices of savage life, ferocious cruelty, resentment and 
revenge. ' 

^ When viewed more nearly in their domestic relations, the com-^ 
parison will, 1 believe, be still more in their favour. It is here as a 
social being, as a husband and the father of a family, promoting within 
his own little sphere the benefit of that community in which Provi- 
dence has cast his lot, that the moral character of a savage is truly to 
be sought : and who can turn without horror, from the Esquimaux 
peaceably seated after a day of |ioiiest labour with his wife and chil- 
dren in their sijow-built hut, to thifS; self-willed and vindictive Indian, 
wantonly plungiqg his dagger into the bosom of the helpless woman, 
whom nature bids him cherish and protect — p. 536, 

\ TLliey have no other domestic animals than their dogs, which are 
carefully brought up by the women, but treated with harshness by 
the men — though they could scarcely exist at all without them. 
Six of these useful Creatures will draw half a ton at the rate of 
seven or eight miles an hour, and proceed v. ith ease fifty or sixty 
miles a day ; yet tlit'y appeal; to get very little food ; and when on 
a journey are never suffered to eat, until they arrive at the end of it. 
This hwsty sketch is extracted from the chapter before men- 
tioned ; but there are besides numerous anecdotes interspersed 
ffirough the narrative, which an almost daily intercourse with tliese 
people enabled the party to observe and collect : from these it 
would appear that no distress of any kind was capable of depriv- 
ing them of that happy and cheerful temper of mind, and that 
good humour which they constantly preserved, even when severely 
pinched by hunger and cold, and wholly deprived for days together 
both of food and fuel, a siluatioir to which they are very frequently 
reduced. Had they not indeed, on more occasions than one, i^- 
* ceived supplies froni.the ships, many of them must undoubtedly 
have perished of, hunger. Yet no calamity of this kind can teach 
them to be provident ; or to lake the leas^thought for the mor- 
row : 
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row: with them indeed it is always either a feast or a fotnine* The 
enormous quantity of animal food (tliey have no other) which they 
devour at a time, is almost incredible. 

‘ It is certain indeed, that the quantity of meat which they procured 
between the Jst of October and the 1st of April, was sufficient to havcf 
furnished about double the population of working people, who were 
moderate eaters, and had any idea of providing for a future day: but 
individuals who can demolish four or five pounds at a sitting, and at 
least ten in the course of a Say, and who never bestow a thought on 
to-morrow, at least with the view to provide for it by economy, there 
is scarcely any supply which cou^d secure tljenj from occasional scar- 
city, Jt is highly probable that the alternate feasting and fasting to 
which the gluttony and improvidence of these people so constantly sub- 
ject them, may have occasioned many of the complaints that proved 
fatal during the winter; and on this account we hardly knew whether 
to rejoice or not at the general success of their fishery. Certain it jii 
that on a particular occasion of great plenty, one or two individuals 
were seen lying in the huts so distended by the quantity of meat they 
had eaten, that they were unable to move, and were suffering consider** 
able pain arising solely from this cause. Indeed it is difficult to assign 
any other probable reason for the lamentable proportion of deaths that 
took place during our stay at Igloolik, while, during a season of nearly 
equal severity, and of much greater privation as to food, at Winter 
Island not a single death occurred/— pp. 412, 413. 

It was about the time of change from winter to summer, or 
spring if it may so be called, that the kindliest and humanity of 
our voyagers were mostly called upon for the relief of their mbery* 
The seals then become more wild, the walrus quits the ice, and 
therein deer and other migratory animals have not yet arrived* 
Thus, in the month of April, a great part of the population of 
Winter Island were fompclled to migrate to some other place in 
search of food. The change of scene in their once happy village, 
and more especially in their clean and* comfortable snow huts while 
new, is thus desciibed by Captain Parry. ^ 

* On going out to the village, we found one-half of the people had 
quitted their late habitations, taking with them every article of their 
property, and had gone over the ice, we knew not where, in quest of 
more abundant food. The wretched appearance which the interior qf 
the huts now presented baffles all description. In each of the largef 
ones some of the apartments were either wholly or in part deserted, 
the very snow which composed the beds and fire places having been 
filmed up, that no article might left behind. Even the bare wall^, 
whose original colour w'as scarcely perceptible for lamp-black, blood, 
atid other filth, were not left perfect, large holes having been made in 
the sides and roofs for the convenience of hanging out the goods and 
chattels. The sight of a deserted habitation is at alj times calculated 
to excite in the mind asaosation of dreariness and deilolation, especialiif 
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when we have lately seen it filled with rteerful inhabitants ; but' the 
fertlng is even heightened rather than diminished when a small poftinti 
of these inhabitants remain behind to endure‘*the wretchedness which 
such a scene exhibits. I’his was now the case at the village where, 
th,ough the remaining tenants of each hut had combined to occupy one 
of the apartments, a great part of the bed-places were still bare and 
wind and drill blowing in through the holes which they had not 
yet taken the trouble to stop up. The old man Hikkeiera and his wife 
occupied a hut by thernselvibs, without any lamp or a single ounce of 
meat btdonging to them ; while three small skins, on which the former 
was iyitig, were all that they possessed in the way of blankets. Upon 
the whole, 1 never beliehr'a more milbrable spectacle, and it seemed a 
charity to hope that a violent and constant cough with which the old 
man was aftlicted would speedily combine with his age and infirmities 
to release him from his piesent sutrerings. Yet in the midst of all this 
he was even cliec*rful, nor was there a gloomy countenance to be seen 
at the village/ — pp. 201, 203. 

The Eskimaux, however, appear to exhibit a strange mixture of 
intellect and dulncss, of cunning and simplicity, of ingenuity and 
.stupidity: few of them could count beyond live, and notone of 
them beyond ter., nor could any of them speak a dozen words of 
English after a constant intercourse of seventeen or eighteen 
months ; yet many of them could imitalc the manners and actions 
of the strangers, atid were, on the wholes excellent mimics. One 
woman in pafticujar, of the name of lligliuk, very soon attracted 
the attention of our voyagers by the various traits of that su~ 
peirji.qrity of understanding for which, it was found, she was re- 
markably di^liuguished, and held in esteem e\en by her own coun- 
trymen. She had a great fondness for singing, }>ossessed a soft 
voice and an excellent ear; but, like another great singer, who 
figured in a very different society, ^ there \uas scarcely any stop- 
ping her when she had once begun;’ she w'ould listen, however, 
for hours together to the tunes played on the organ. She seemed 
to be aware of her own superiority, and betrayed on several occa- 
sions a conscious pride of ii. Hie following passage is illustra- 
tive of this trait in her character : — 

^ lligliuk,. who, from the superior neatness and cleanliness with 
which she performed her work, was by this time in great request as a 
sempstress, {lad promised to cover for me a little model of a canoe, 
and had in fact sent it to me by the serjeant of marines, though I had 
not rightly understood from the latter from which of the women 
came, Helieving that she had fak^ed in her promise, I now taxed her 
with it, when she* immediately defended hersedf with considerable 
warmth and seriousness, but without making me comprehend her memi- 
Finding that she was wasting her words upon me, she said no 
nibre till an hour afterwards, when the serjeant accidentally coming 
intb thf cabin, she, with the utmost composiip'-*, but with a decision of 
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manner pcculiaiHo herself, took hold of his arm loenffage his atlention, 
and then looking him stecJfastly in the face, accused him of not having 
faithfully, executed her cpmmission to me. The mistake wgs thus in- 
stantly explained, and I thanked lligliuk for her canoe ; but it is 
impossible for me to describe the quiet, yet proud, satisfaction dis- 
played in her countenance, at Inning thus cleared herself from the 
imputation of a breach of promise.' — p, .180. 

But the superior intellj"euce of this extraordinary woman wttsi 
perhaps most conspicuous in the readiness willi which she was 
made to comprehend tlic manner of laying down, on paper, the 
geographical outline of that part of llie C(pist of America she was 
acquainted with, and the neiohbouring islands, so as to construct a 
chart. At first it was found difficult to make her comprelicnd 
what was meant; but when Captain Parry had discovered that lltc 
Eskimaux were already acquainted with the four cardinal points of 
the compass, for which tlioy have appro[)riate names, he drew 
them on a sheet of paper, together with that portion of the coast 
just discovered, wducli was opposite to Winter Island where they 
then were, and of course W'ell kiiown to her. Having done this, 
he says — 

^ We desired her to complete the rest, and to do it w/iMrcv^smallX 
when, with a countenance of the most grave attention and peculiaV 
intelligence, she drew the coast of the continent beyond her own coun- 
try, as lying nearly north Irom Winter Island. I’he ipost important 
part still remained, and it would have amused an mcpnceined looker- 
on to have observed the anxiety and suspense depicted on the counte- 
nances of our part of the group, till this was accomplished, for weaver 
were the tracings of a pencil watched with more eager Bo|k“itude. Otir 
surprise and satisfaction may thendbre, in some degree, be imnghied 
when, without taking it from the [laper, Ihgliuk brought the continer>tul 
coast short round to the westward, and afterwards lo the S. S. W,, so 
as to come within three or four days' journey of Repulse Ray. The 
country thus situated upon the shores of the Western or Polar Sea is 
called Jkkoolce, and is inhabited by numerous Esquimaux ; and half- 
way between that coast and Repulse Ray lligliuk drew a lafe of consi- 
derable sise, having small streams running Irom it to'tluf sea on each 
side. To this lake lier countrymen are annually in the habit of resorting 
during the summer, and catch there large lish of the salmon kind, while 
on the banks arc found abundance of rein-deer. 1 o the westward of 
Akkoolee, as far as they can see from the hills, which she described as 
high ones, nothing can be distinguished but one wide-extended sea. 
Being desirous of seeing whether lligliuk would interfere with Wager 
River, as we know it to exist, I requested her to continue the coast-line 
to the southward of Akkoolee, when she immediately dropped the 
cil, and said she knew ha more about it.' — pp. 197> 19U* > 

CapUiiu Parry now recollected that, when at the head of Lyojii 
Jnlet, he had obsei vt(|j|ffoin a high hill, a brighliifess iti the vieslern 
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sky, resembling the ice-blink, and noticed it to Mr.#l.oi98 ; and that 
lliis gentleiYmn, together with Mr. Bushnan, on ascending a higher 
hill, had seen a great deal of water to the W. N.W., with islands 
and capes. These appearances, at the time, were considered to 
be chains of lakes, common to this part of America ; but, on 
examining Iligliuk’s chart, Captain Parry had not a doubt remain- 
•^ng on his mind that they vvfere, in fact, a part of the Polar Sea, 
which, as they afterwards discovered, runs down behind Repulse 
Bay, and probably not more than a day’s journey from it. The 
Eskimaux, after this, in stating the distance, called it three seriiks; 
(sleeps) but the length of their sleeps is measured by time and not 
distance, and the longest of them is generally short. The party 
that left Winter Island on a journey to the northward were over- 
taken by the ships in one day’s sailing, at a sppt on the coast which 
had cost thetif forty sleeps to reach.*^ 

Nothing could be more gratifying than the intelligence which 
was thus communicated by the female chart-maker, and which they 
had every reason implicitly to trust; for, as that part which de- 
scribed the coast they had examined was perfectly correct, it was 
but fair to beheve the rest was equally so, particularly as Ilig- 
liuk was a native of the more northern parts. Other charts were 
now drawn by oilier Eskimaux, without any concert with one 
another; and it is surprizing bow very nearly they were found 
to agree. And, indeed, from this time, our voyagers received 
various points 6f* information from these people, and particularly 
from Iligliiik ; all of which were subsequently confirmed on their 
progress to the northward — such as the nature of the strait com- 
municating with the Polar Sea; the numerous islands; the wal- 
russes and other animals, which they would meet with. Nor were 
they backward, on their part, in endeavouriag to instruct these in- 
teresting people ; some of whom, and particularly lligliuk, were 
inquisitive enough. On one occasion, Captain Parry found this 
extraordinary woman observing the smith welding two pieces of 
iron, * I ne^er,’ he says, ^ saw.her express so much astonishment at 
any thing before. Even in this, her superior good sense was ob- 
servable; for it, was evident that the utility of what she saw going 
on was what forced itself upon her mind; and she watched every 

* On turning to Smith an|d Muure^s account of tiicir examination of the Wager River, 
nboat<'l;be roiddle ol last century-', we perceive that when they were near the |jea4 of 
that inlet, they observed from the hills what they considered to he a cliain of lakes to 
the norih^east ; but which were unqucsliony)ly the ice and water of the Polar Sea, the 
distance across the istbnuis from that inlet being not more than, and probably not so 
much as, that from Repulse Bay. The account given by the lieutenant and roaster of 
Middlcton^s ship is still mpre decisive. They * saw to the northward a large cpilecUon 
of water, in which were seveval islands and hlgji mountainous land on both sides of it, 
tbe west side having many bluff points and broken land/ which was in fact the 
nof tluaru coast of America. 
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stroke of the hammer and every blast of tlie bellows with extreme 
eagerness/ The consequence, however, of her superior under- 
standing was, just what might have been expected, —that oUr 
voyagers, by their admiration and constant attention, spoiled her; 
and Captain Parry, with no disposition to depreciate her character, 
thus closes his desoiiption of it: 

‘ I am however compelled to acknowledge that, in proportion as the 
superior understanding of this extraordinary woman became more and 
more developed, her head (for what female head is indilferent to praisel) 
began to be turned with the general attention and numberless presents 
she received. The superior decency and even^modesty of her behaviour 
had combined, with her intellectual qualities, to raise her in our esti- 
mation far above her companions; and I often heard others express 
what I could not but agree in, that for Iligliuk alone, of all the Esqui- 
maux women, that kind of respect could be entertained which modesty 
in a female never fails to command ih our sex. 'I’hus regarded, she 
had always been freely admitted iiUio the ships, the (juartermastcfs at 
the gangway never thinking of refusing entrance to “ the wise woman*^ 
as they called her. Whenever any explanation was necessary between 
the Esquimaux and us, Iligliuk was sent for quite as an interpreter; 
information was chiefly obtained through her, and shq thus found her- 
self rising into a degree of consequence to which, but for us, she could 
never have attained. Notwithstanding a more than ordinary share of 
good sense on her part, it will not therefore be wondered at if she be- 
came giddy with her exaltation, assuming certain airs which, though 
infinitely diversified in their operation according to circumstances, per- 
haps universally attend a tpo sudden accession of good fortune in every 
child of Adam from the equator to the poles. The consequence was 
that Iligliuk was soon spoiled ; considered her admission into the ships 
and most of the cabins no longer as an indulgence but a right ; ceased 
to return the slightest acknowledgment for any kindness or presents; 
became listless and inaupntive in unravelling the meaning of our ques- 
tions, and careless whether he*r answers conveyed the information we 
desired. In short, Iligliuk in Fcbruary^nd Iligliuk in April were con- 
fessedly very different persons; and it was at last amusing to recollect, 
though not very easy to persuade one’s self, that the womaff who now 
sat demurely in a chair so confidently Expecting the notfce of those 
around her, and she who had at first with eager and wild delight assisted 
in cutting snow for fhe building of a hut, and with the hope of obtain- 
ing a single needle, were actually one and the same individual.'— pp* 
219, 220. 

At the close of the month of May it bccnnic a matter of 
observation, and of course of general regret, how few symptoms 
of thawing had yet appeared ; add it was impassible not to recol- 
lect that Melville Island had, on the same day, two years before, 
advanced full as far in throwing off its winter's covering ; that be- 
fore this time, at the latter stition, they had exyerienced several 
hours of hard rain ; andj^at, in consequence, the ice* around Melville 
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Isbrid had assunied a green appearance, while at Winter island it 
remained perfectly white. Another comparison was made between 
the two w inter-quarters. The first flow err of the sdxifraga oppo- 
sitifolia w as brought on board as a matter of curiosity on the yth 
June, which was one day later than it had niade its appearance at 
Melville Island. Again, in the middle of June, a few^ gallons of 
-^waler were collected from some little pools, while, at the same 
date, at Melville Island, ^ the ravines were beginning to be dange- 
rous to pass, and w^ere actually impassable during the third week 
in June : yet Winter Island is situated in lat. ()64^, or south of 
Melville Islands, whicKlics in lat. 74j^. The lowest temperature 
at Melville Island was — at Winter Island —40°. 

Having nearly completed the ninth month at Winter Island, on 
the 2d July, the ships, partly by the exertions of the men in sawing 
the ice, and partly by tlie wind drifting from the land, finally effected 
their escape ; doubled the soiith^'ast point of this part of Anierica, 
and stood to the nortliwaid up Fox’s Channel; keeping the coast of 
the continent, as directed by their inslruclions, close on board, and 
sailing in a cnannel of water from three or four hundred yards to 
two miles in width. The shore, in most places, was lined with 
old ice, wdiile, to sea-ward, large floes and masses were observed 
in violent motion, being acted upon by the wind, currents, and tides. 
By these agents, in so confined a channel, one of the ships was 
sw'ept againsMhc other; ^ and after some grinding and squeezing/ 
says Captain l^rFy, * wc considered ourselves to have escaped very 
W'ell with the loss of one of the Hecla’s't^oats, which was lorn to 
pieces by the Fury’s ancljor.’ On the turn of the tide, however, 
when both it and the current set to ll)e south W'ard, the vvhole of 
the navigable channel, through which the ships were slowly woi king 
their way, was almost immediately filled by vast body of drift ice. 
The Hecla, enveloped in the great mass, broke adrift after losing 
seven hawsers. Captain Lyon’s account will convey a good idea 
of the dangerous situation in which he was placed : 

* The flood-tide coming do)yn loaded with a more than ordinary 
quantity of ice pressed the ship very much between six' and seven 
A.M., and rendered it necessary to run out the st^-earn cable, in addi- 
tion to the hawsers which were fast to the land icc. This was scarcely 
accomplished when a very heavy and extensive floe took the ship on 
her broadside and, being backed by another large body of ice, gradu- 
ally lifted her stern as if by the action of a wedge. The weight every 
moment increasing obliged us to veer on the hawsers, whose friction 
was so great as nearly to cut through the bilt-heads, and ultimately set 
them on fire, so that it became requisite for people to attend with 
buckets of water. The pressure was at length too powerful for resist- 
ance, and the stream cable, with Itwo six and one five inch hawsers, 
went at the same-moment. Three others soon followed. The sea was 
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too fuU of iccj , to allo\y the ship to drive, and the only way hy which 
she could yield .lo the enormous weight which oppressed her was by 
leaning over llw? taad ice, while her ster»n at the same time wasxntirely 
lifted more than five feet'biit of the wafer. The lower deck beams now 
complained very much, and the whole frame of the ship underwent a 
trial Which Would have proved fatal to any less strengthened vessel. 
At this moment the rudder was unhung with a sudden jerk, which broke 
up the rudder case and struck the driver boom with great force. In 
this state I made known ciiir situation by telegraph, as I clearly saw 
that, in the event of another (ioe backing the one which lifted us, the 
ship must inevitably turn over, or part in mid-ships. The pr^issure 
which had been so dangerous at length proved our friend, for by its 
increasing weight the fioe on which we were borne burst upwards, 
unable to resist its force, "llie ship righted, and, a small slack opening 
in the water, drove several miles to the southward before she could be 
again secured to get the rudder hung; circumstances much to be re- 
gretted at the moment, as our people had been employed with but little 
intermission for three days and ni^ts, attending to the safety of the 
ship in this dangerous tideway/ — p. 258. 

The Fury had almost as narrow an escape as the Hecia : 

‘ A little before noon a heavy floe some miles in length, being pro- 
bably a part of that lately detached from the shore, edme driving down 
fast towards us, giving us serious reason to apprehend some more fatal 
catastrophe than any we had yet encountered. In a few minutes it 
came in contact, at the rate of a mile and a half an hour, with a point 
of the land-ice left the preceding night by its own separation, breaking 
it up with a tremendous crash, and (breing num beliefs nnmeiise masses, 
perhaps many tons in weight, to the height of fifty or sixty feet, from 
whence they again rolled down on the inner or land side, and were 
quickly succeeded by a fiesh supply. While we were obliged to be 
quiet spectators of this grand but terrific sight, being within live or si.K 
hundred yards of the poinf, tlMi 5 |xlanger to oursches was two-foUl ; firsl^ 
lest the floe should now ^wing in, and serve us much in th(‘ same man- 
ner; and secondl}', lest its pi essure should detach the land ice to which 
we were secured, and thus set us adrift and at the mercy of the tides. 
Happily however neither of these occurred, the fioe remaining station- 
ary for the rc^'t of the tide and setting oft with the ebb which made soon 
after/ — p. 260. 


In addition to the danger which threatened to crush and over- 
whelm the ships among these tremendous masses of ice, thus ibr own 
into violent motion, was the chance of being beset in the midst of 
the floes, and in that helpless state swept away vvilh liie flood-tide 
aiui cm rent to the southward, and diifted hack again to South* 
amptoii Island, as had happened % lliem hefuve, and thus aguili 
would the labour of weeks be inevitably lost. Hy the 1 2th Jtrfy, 
however, after long and urn emitting p< nseveiapec, and by taking ad- 
vantage of every opening and breeze of wind to ipove the ships to 

* the 
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the northfrard, they had reached the latitude of 67® 18\ opposite to 
a considerable opening in the land, out of which a strong current 
was observed to set into the sea. It had ijot the least appearance 
of a passage ; but as it offered a security against any ice coming in, 
Captain Parry determined to anchor as near it as possible, and to 
examine what he justly supposed to be a fresh-w^ater river. It 
^^would appear that the polar, like the torrid regions, have their 
Oases to relieve the dreary monotony of the surrounding wastes, 
and w'e think our readers v\nll be gratitie6 w ith the author’s descrip- 
tion of this solitary ^ spot of verdure,’ which is given w ith equal ele^ 
gance and spirit, and is further illustrated by a very excellent plate. 

‘ Landing on the south shore and hauling the boats up above high- 
water mark, we rambled up the banks of the stream, which are low next 
the water, but rise almost immediately to the height of about two hun- 
dred feet. As we proceeded we gradually heard the noise of a fall of 
water; and being presently obliged to strike more inland, as the bank 
became more precipitous, soon obfhiiied a fresh view of the stream run- 
ning on a much higher level than before, and dashing with great impe- 
tuosity down two small cataracts. Just below this, however, where the 
river turns almost at a right angle, we perceived a much greater spray, 
as well as a louder sound; and having walked a short distance down 
the bank, suddenly came upon the principal fall, of whose magnificence 
1 am at a loss to give any adequate description. At the head of the 
fall, or where it commences its principal descent, the river is contracted 
to about one hundred and fifty feet in breadth, the channel being hol- 
lowed out through** a solid rock of gneiss. After falling about fifteen 
feet at an angle of 30^ with a ^jertical line, the width of the stream is still 
narrowed to about forty yards, and then, as if mustering its whole force 
previous to its final descent, is piecipitated in one vast continuous sheet 
of watf‘r almost perpendicular for ninety feet more. So nearly, indeed, 
is the rock perpendicular, that we were enabled to let down a sounding 
lead and line, for the purpose of measi^ftng ifc actual height, while a 
man descended from crag to crag with a second line attached to him, 
to see when the lead touched* the water below. The dashing of the 
water from such a height, produced the usual accompaniment of a cloud 
of spray, oroad columns of which were constantly forced up, like the 
successive rushes of smoke from a vast furnace, and on this, near the 
top, a vivid iris or rainbow was occasionally formed by the bright rays 
of an unclouded sun. “ The roaring of the mountain-cataract,'' which 
constitutes a principal feature of the sublime in scenery of this magni- 
ficent nature, was here almost deafening, and as we were able to ap- 
proach the head of the fall, even as close as a single yard, the very rock 
seemed to suffer a concussion under our feet. The basin that receives 
the water at the foojt of the fall is dearly of a circular form, and about 
four hundred yards in diameter, being rather wider than the river im- 
mediately below it. The fall is about three quarters of a mile above 
our landing-place, or two miles aid a quarter from the entrance of the 
river, / 
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‘ After remaining nearly an hour, fixed as it were to the spot the no- 
velty and magnificence of the scene before us, we continued outwalk up- 
wards along the banks; and after passing the twp smaller cataracts, found 
the river again increased in width to above two hundred yards, winding 
in the most rondiantic manner imaginable among the hills, and preserving 
a smooth and unruffled surface fora distance of three or four miles that 
we traced it to the south-west above the fall. What added extremely 
to the beauty of this picturesque river, which Captain Lyon and myself 
named after our mutual friend, Mr. Barlow, secretary to t^ie admiralty, 
was the richness of the vegetation on its banks, the enlivening brilliancy 
of a cloudless sky, and the animation given to the scene by several rein- 
deer that were grazing beside the stream/ — p[). 2()4, 2()5. 

On the following day they had an unabslructed run of fifty 
miles, * an event of no trifling importance,' as Captain Parry saya^ 
‘ in this tedious and uncertain navigation/ About this place their 
Eskimaux friends liad prepared them for meeting with vafet num- 
bers of the walrus, or sea-horse; and accordingly they fell in W'itb 
such a multitude of these animals, as, in Captain Parry's opinion, 
were probably not to be seen in any other part of the world* 
They were lying in large herds on the loose pieces of drift ice, 
huddled upon one another, from twelve to lliiity in a group. They 
were not in the least lightened by the people getting upon the 
same piece of ice with themselves; but when approached close, 
they began to show an evident disposition to give battle. From the 
prodigious numbers of these creatures, and otlier circumstances, our 
navigators were now certain that the names of the two islands, 
Amilioke and Ooglit, as laid down in the chart of lligliuk and the 
other Eskimaux, were in their proper positions, and they therefore 
proceeded with great confidence to the spot beyond them, where 
the passage that was to conduct them into the l\)lar Se^ waar also 
laid down. This passage they speedily recognized in its proper 
place; and congratulated themselves on being at the very threshold 
of the door that was to open a way to the final success of their en- 
terprize : — we may therefore imagine the mortification which aiic- 
ceeded, when it was perceived that an unbroken sheet of ice extended 
completely across the mouth of the strait, from the nortfiern to the 
southern land ; and this too at so advanced a period as the middle 
of July. The disappointment became the more serious on finding, 
from the nature of the ice which formed the impediment, that It 
bore evident marks of being a floe which had long been attached 
to the land on every side ; and it w'as besides so level and conti- 
nuous as to convince them that it had suffered no disruption in the 
course of that season. 

To enter into the details of the unw'earicd endeavours to push 
to the westward through this frozen passage; ihe scarcely per* 
ceptible progress made by the partial and occasibnal fragments 

of 
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of ice th^ separated from the tiiain bo,d\ ; the anxiety with which 
every suoi breaking off was watched ; afid the filial repulse of the 
rfiips before they reached the middle of the strait, where it was 
hermetically sealed by the ice and three Islands, among v hich it 
was closely jammed by a perpetual current from the westward — 
would take up moie space than we can afford : suffice it to say 
^ that, from the time of their first arrival before it, until frozen into 
i}) 4 *ir winter quarteis, they had struggled to make way for sixty-five 
days; during whicli the whole dislaiice' they had advanced to the 
westward in the strait was about foity miles: of this period, how- 
ever, twenty-five days had been spent close to the edge of the ice, 
in the narrows, watching with intense anxiety fnr every piece that 
separated from the main and took its dc]>arture to the east- 

ward. 

From the moment of their arrival befoie the mouth of the strait, 
their exeitions, as we liave said, were incessant, not only to force the 
ships to the westward, but to ascertain with precision the geogra- 
phical position and features of this notthi^ni extremity of Ame- 
rica, and of the* numerous islands and rocky inlets in the iieigh- 
bouihood, by which the passage seemed to be guarded. Captain 
Lyon had accompanied an Ksklmaux to a salmon fishery up a large 
inlet a little to the southward of the strait, but from the thick and 
incleincut weather, he was unable to point out its exact direction, 
and returned, without reaching its extreme westerly termination. 
It was theiefoie* deemed possible that it might he a second strait, 
communicating with the Polar Sea. asec \ lain whether this was 
the fact or not, seems to have given Captain Parry considerable 
uneasiness ; it might not only be a second passage, but an open 
one, and * stopped,’ says lie, * as we had now been at the very 
threshold of the noi th-w est passage for nt ai ly four w eeks, witliout 
advancing twice as many miles to llie wc’^tward, suspense at such 
a crisis was scarcely the less painful because we knew it to be 
inevitable.’ As he felt it his duty to jiass no opening that held 
out the least cliance of a passage, without determining that point, 
he sent oilt fepeatt d pnitiejt to explore it, but wiihojijt success ; 
till at length he himself effected it, but not without difficulty, 
having traced it into the Amciican continent until he found only 
a few'' feet depth of water, and rounded its extreme end. This 
opening is named on the chart, Hooper’s inlet. 

When the 1 7th of September had arrived, it was observed wi^h 
pain that the ice of tlie preceding year’s formation was not yet 
<leiaeheil from the shores, w bile a fresh formation had already com- 
menced. ’^I’liis prospect w'as nut a little discouraging, — but w'e leave 
Captain Parry to describe it. 

Appeaiaiice:^ bad now become so much against our making any 

.« further 
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further progress this season, as to render it a matter of vei|y serious 
consideration whether we ought to risk being shut up during the winter, 
in the middle of the strait, wheie, from whatever cause it might proceed, 
the last year’s ice was not yet wJioIIy detached from the sliores ; and 
where a fresh formation had already commenced, which there was but 
too much reason to believe would prove a permanent one. It has been 
seen by what gradual steps our information was obtained respecting 
the strait now before us, how frequent were the delays, and how insur- 
mountable the obstacles we liad to encounter ; and, though no dCcount» 
however detailed, can convey an adequate idea of the anxiety with 
which each scrap of information was sought after and received, or the 
daily and hourly mortification attendant oh each fresh delay, the fore- 
going narrative is, perhaps, suflicient to shew tliat it was not without 
considerable mental solicitude, as well asphysical exertion, that we had 
efi'ected even thus far our ])assage to the westward. In proportion to 
the labour and disappointments which the attainment of this object had 
cost us, was the reluctance I felt in adiniiting even a thought of its 
abamlonment ; and as long as the weather continued fjfpen, 1 always 
ventured to cherish a belief that some favourable allerafion might yet 
occur. Now, liovyevcr, that the frost iwas liouily at work in re-con- 
necting, by numberless links, the “older” masses, whoso partial sepa- 
ration had lately excited our hopes, it seemed scarcely* reasonable any 
longer to entertain an expectation of such a change as could essentially 
promote our ultimate object. Had we, indeed, succeeded in getting 
fairly through the strait, and then found no more than the ordinaiy ob- 
stacles of these seas to contend with, 1 could not have had a moment’s 
hesitation in continuing to push on to the last hour 1:)f* the navigable 
season ; taking our chance, as usual, of then finding a place of security 
for our winter-quarters. But the prospect now before us offering no 
such encouragement, it appeared more prudent to regulate our proceed- 
ings according to existing ciicumstances, and rather to moderate our 
views for the present, than by an,ill-limed perseverance to interfere with 
our hopes for the future.’»-pp. 351, 352. 

A few days more decided what was Jto be done ; the young ice 
had assumed that consistency which baffles all attempt to operate 
upon it — ^ too thick/ says Captain Parry, ‘ to allow a ship to be 
forced through it ; too tough for regular sawdng, and yet dangerous 
for men to walk upon.’ ‘ To get a boat/ he adds, ‘ her own length 
through it W'ould occupy a dozen men a quarter of an hour; and, 
after all, without being able to make a cliamicl for the ship.' 
Under such circumstances, it was obvious that no time was to be 
lost ill looking out for the best winter-quarters tliut tlie neig!ib43llr- 
iug islands w’ould afford ; but it was not till alter many dark and 
stormy days were spent at sea among the floalinj^ ice, and tlie loss 
of several anchors, that they succeeded in bringing the ships into 
their destined births, at the island of Igloolik, pn the 30lh of Oc- 
tober, after employing tlie men for several days in llte arduous task 
of cutting a canal throuo^ the icc. 
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* The ^&)le length of the eanal was fou| ftiousand three hundred and 
forty-three feet ; the thickiiebs of the ice in the level and regular parts 
being from twelve to fourteen inches, but ii^ many places, where a 
separation had occurred, amounting to several feet. J cannot sulh- 
ciently do justice to the cheerful alacrity with which the men con- 
tinued this laborious work during thirteen days, the thttrinoineter being 
frequently at zero^ and once as low as — 9° hi that interval. It was 
satisfactory, moreover, to find that, in the performance of this, not a 
single addition had been made to the sick**list of either ship, except by 
the accident of one man's falling into the canal, and who returned to 
his duty a day or two afterw^ards/ — p. 371. 

Captain Parry’s reflections on this occasion are both just and 
natural ; and the expedient to which he at once determined to re- 
sort speaks volumes as to hiS resolute and enterpiising character; 
though we can by no means approve of what appears to us little 
less than a desperate measure, productive of no real benefit to the 
object ill view, and likely to be attended with fatal results ; willi 
this view of the subject, we cannot lament the cause which put an 
end to the project. 

* Flattering our pro‘>pccts appeared at the commencement of the 
past summer, our efforts had certainly not been attended with a pro- 
portionate degree of success; and litlle satisfaction remained to us at 
the close of the season, but the consciousness of having left no means 
within our reach untried, that could in any way promote our object. 
It required iqdeed but a single glance at the chart to perceive, that 
whatever the hist summer’s navigation hud added to our geographical 
knowledge of the eastern coast of America, and its adjacent lands, very 
little had in reality been ellt cled in furtherance of the North-west 
Passage. F.ven the actual discovery ol the desired outlet into [from] the 
Polar Sea, hud been of no practical benefit in the prosecution of our 
enterprise; for we had only disca>\cred this channel to find it impas- 
sable, and to see llie barriers of naiuro impehetrably closed against us, 
to the utmost limit of the navigalde season, 

* Viewing the matter in this light, it appeared to resolve itself into the 

single qllest ion, by what means the lesources of the expedition could 
possibly lib extended beyomkthe period to which they were at present 
"cttlcuhited to last, namely, the close of the year Only one ex- 

pedient suggested itself b> which (hat object could be attained ; and 
this I determined to adopt should no unforeseen occurrence atise to 
prevent it. — It was to send the llecla to England in the following sea- 
son, taking from her a twelvenumih’s provisions and fuel to comiplete 
the Fury's resources to the end id' the year 1825, and then continuing 
our efforts in th^t ship singly as ^ong as a reasonable hope remained of 
pur ultimate siiitdess. One or two collateial advantages occurred to 

’*'lne as likely to be derived from this plan ; the first of which was the 
opportunity thus afi6.>rded of transmitting to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty a full account of our [)ast proceedings and present 
situation and mtentions, whereby perhaps much needless anxiety on 

^ our 
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mr acCQOnt mi|;ht be pi^tented. It wquld also^ ^ I fallow 

their lordships the option o^nniking any alteration whicn they might 
now deem requibite in ,the arrangements pointed out in my instruc- 
tions, respecting the ship to be sent to meet us near Behring's Strait, 
for which the orders miglit not perhaps leave England before tlie arri- 
val of the llecla there, in the autumn of 1853. 'J'hese were, however, 
minor and less important considerations ; my principal object and de- 
termination being to persevere, to the utmost extent of our resources, 
in the prosecution of the Vnlerprise with which 1 had the honour to 
be charged. Having suggested this expetricnt to Captain L) on, I had 
much satisfaction in finding his opinion entirely coincide with my own; 
and without at jiiosent mentioning it to the* other individuals belong- 
ing to the expedition, we continued (o consult together from time to 
time during the winter, concerning the arrangements it would be requi- 
site to make for commencing the execution of our plan in the course 
of the following spring.* — pp. ,375, SJi- 

Being now fairly fixed in their second wiiitor-qdgflers, they set 
abojiit. making sucli> arrangements as experience had taught them 
would add considerahty to their coniforts. Instructed by the .ISs- 
kimaux, Captain Parry caused a wall <)f snow twelve feet high to 
be thrown up round the Fury, at the distance of twenty yards from 
her, * forming. a large square like that of a faim vard,' by which the 
snow-drift >vas kept out, and a goiid sheltered walk afforded against 
every wind ; and by it was also pi evented, in .sonic measure, the 
abstraction of heat from the ship, which was fomid fo be very con- 
siderable in high winds. The distance between llie two* ships was 
loo great to allow of the coniinuanre of ilicalim al entertaiunieiUs, 
M’hicli, in fact, had, will) other ocenp/ations, in a great degree lost 
their interest with their novelty ; the want of these, however, was 
amply compensated by the almost daily visits of (he Kskiinuux, 
which afforded both t(^ officers and men ‘ a fund of constant variety 
and never-failing amusement, that/ says Captain Parry, ^ no re- 
sources of our own could possibly have furnished.’ The men, 
however, were too well aware of the advanlages vvliicW they had 
derived from the schools, not to be ticsirous of llmir re-establish- 
inent; this was accordingly done, and they conliiiucd to be attcuded 
regularly for the six succeeding monliis. 

The Eskimaiix who had fixed their wiiitia-quarlers on the island 
of Igloolik were more numerous than those on Winter Island* 
Tile suow-hoiiscs yvere constructed on the same [)i'inciple^ .iKiine, 
however, were lined yviilr skins, over which Was a coverittg of 
snow; and sijine had passages to them fioin,Miu to fifteen feel 
in length, and from four to five feet high, neatly constructed of 
large flat slabs of ice, ci inented together by siioyv and water ; others 
were entirely built of this material, of a ciicufar or octangtdar form. 

‘ 'Fhe light and transpaieni effect,’ Captain ’Parry obtprves, 
• n 5 * within 
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* wUtiln 3it9gular. habitations, gavei;me the idea of being in a 
^Oiise of ground glass, and their newness made them look clean, 
c^omfortabl^ and wholesome.* They soon, however, lose this com- 
Tortable state ; for it is observed that, ^ when all the lamps are 
lightjed and the hut full of people and dogs, a thermometer placed 
qn Uie net over the fire, indicated a temperature of 38® ; when 
removed two or three feet from this situation it fell to 32®^ and 
placed close to the wall stood at 23®; tb*e temperature of the open 
air. at the time being 2.3® below 2 ero/ 15ut toward the spring of 
Ute year, when from the increased temperature without, and the 
warmth of the huts withiii, the ice and snow begin to melt, these poor 
people are grievously affected with colds and febrile diseases, which 
was So inuch the case in the present season, that out of 155 indi- 
viduals who passed the winter at Igloolik, it was "ascertained that 
eighteen had diipd, while only nine births had taken place in the saine 
period : many more must have perished of famine or disease, but for 
the friendly and humane endeavours of ^navigators to relieve 
them, as far as they were able. 

Any abstract that we could give of the various exploring parties 
sent out during *cheir long imprisonment at Igloolik, would convey 
but a very inadequate notion of the strenuous exertions made botii 
by the officers and men in obtaining geographical information, and 
collecting subjects of natural history; as well as of the various astro- 
nomical, hydrographical, and atmospherical observations and phe- 
nomena r we pass on, therefore, to the 1st of August, 1823, on 
which day, as Captain Parry observes, ^ incredible as it may appear, 
the ships were as securely confined in tlie ice as in the middle of 
winter, except that a pool of water about twice their own length in 
diameter was now* open around them.* ^ I determined, therefore,* 
he adds, * notwithstanding the apparent hopelessness of sawing our 
way through four or five milps of ice*, to begin that laborious pro^ 
cesJB.* In three days, however, after excessive fatigue and constant 
toil, a bmad canal 1,100 yards in length was effected ; by means of 
which, assisted by a natural^ disruption of the floe, the Fury was 
liberated and got into open water on the 8th of August, and on the 
12th was followed by the Hecla. 

The lowest degree of temperature experienced in their winter 
quarters at Igloolik was 45® below zero, iq the month of Janijary ; 
and the mean comparative temperatures of the six months, ftbm 
October to March, inclusive, of the three winter stations, was as fol- 
lows : — ' . * ' 

At Winter Island, . . lat. — 11.7® 

Atigloqlik, lat. 69i® — 18.3® 

At, Melville Island, . lat. 744° — 24® 

Captain Parity having caused as many stores and provisions to be 

* removed. 
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removed, ip the course ofkihe winter, out of the Heclayf|she cwld 
spare^ so as to leave sufficient for her voyage to* nd^ re- 

solved to prosecute his fuither discoveries in the Fury ^lone; but, 
— fortunately we must^say, a few days previously to their liberation, 
several slight but unequivocal cases of scurvy were reported by Mr. 
Edwards, the surgeon. In the early part of spring most Of tfic 
officers had experienced slight attacks of this insidious disease, 
w'hich, however, readily save way to lemon-juice, but the men had 
hitherto escaped ; now, however, the disease again made its ap- 
pearance among several of the officers who had recovered from Ms 
former attacks, and four or five of the Fury's men were also affeclOi). 
The same thing happened also in the Hecla. 

* That a ship's company,' says Captain Parry, * should begin td je^ince 
symptoms of scurvy, after twenty-seven months entire dependenCer hp6n 
the resources contained within their ship, (an experiment hitherto Un- 
known perhaps in the annals of navigation, even for orie-fourth part of 
that period,) could scarcely indeed be a subject of Wotider, though it 
was at this particular time a matter of very sincere regret/ 

We have already expressed a contrary opinion; we look upon 
this visitation, at the time it occurred, as a most fortunate circum- 
stance, as it is quite clear from some very sensible observations of 
Mr. Edwards, that another winter, in a single ship, might Imve 
proved fatal, perhaps, to every officer and man. * ’ 

‘ It is not necessary,’ he says, ^ that I should dwell on, the altered Cii^ 
cumstances in w hich the crew would then be placed, as they are such 
as you must long ago have foreseen and weighed. I allude lo the in- 
crease of labour and exposure resulting from the separation of the 
vessels, the privation of many salutary occupations, mental and cor- 
poreal, attending their union, and 1 may add, at this late period (»f the 
season, the hopelessness of the success of the ensuing navigation being 
such as lo excite feelings sufficiently lively to counteract those de- 
pressing causes. It is impossihle, in fact, to reflect on the subject and 
not to apprehend a less favourable result than might be expected under 
the preceding conditions,* 

ThU opinion, backed by that of C!^)tain Lyon, satUfje^ Captain 
Parry of the inexpediency of the attempt, and determined him td 
make the best of his way home. 

^ Under jsuch circumstances 1 no longer considered it ])rudeiU or, 
justifiable, upon ihe slender chance of eventual success now btd'ore us, 
to risk the safety, of the officers and men committed to my charge, and 
whom it was now my first wish to re-conduct in good health td tKdlr 
country and their friends/ ^ 

Having taken this determination, the ships' b&ds were turned to 
the southward on the ISth of August; and in the course of two 
days, on account of the wind failing them, ^fcrc completely enve- 
lop in ice^ and along with it carried away to thh southward, by 
» K a that 
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that perpetual current which sets down Fox’s Channel ; when, on 
the .30th, they found themselves close to their old quarters off 
VjTiiiter Islaiid. 

‘ Thus had we/ (says Captain Parry,) Mn a most singular manner, 
once more arrived at our old winter-quarters, with scarcely a single 
sticicessful exertion on our parts towards effecting that object. The dis- 
- tance from Ooglit to our present station was about one hundred and 
siitty miles along the coast. Of this we had never sailed above forty, 
the rest of the distance haying been accoiifplislied while we were im- 
raoveably beset, by mere drifting. The interval thus employed having 
been barely eight days, gives an average drift to the southward of above 
fifteen miles per day.' — p.‘478. 

the drift ice stop here. It whirled them past the island 
towiiilfei Lyon’s inlet, half-way up which the Fury was driven, with- 
dut the possibility of stopping her, and left at the mercy of the ice 
and currents, among rocks and dangerous shoals, while the Hecla 
was in no better plight; and thus they continued to be driven about 
for ten or twelve days. Nor was this all ; the season was so far 
advanced that a considerable degree of frost took place nightly ; 
and, says Captain Parry, ^ we began to consider it not improbable 
that W6 might yet be detained for another winter.’ On the 17th of 
September, how ever, a good strong westerly breeze forced them out 
to the eastward, and allowed them once more to shape a course in 
a perfectly open sea. ‘ We then finally’ (Captain Parry observes) 
^ made our escape from the ice, after having been almost immove- 
abiy beset in it for twenty-four days out of the last twenty-six, in the 
course of which time the ships had been taken over no less than one 
hundred and forty leagues of ground, generally very close to the 
shore, and always unable to do any thing towards effecting their 
escape from danger.’ We may well imagine their feelings at 
being thus set free from a long, dreasy, and helpless state of en- 
tanglement, and with wdiab? delight the seamen, imprisoned as 
they bad been for so many moiitlis, ^ in thrilling regions of thick- 
libb’d i<5e,’ now once more on their own element, would listen to 
the shrill whistle, 

which doth order give 

To sounds confus’d, and mark the threaden sails, 

Borne with the invisible and creeping wind. 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d sea, 

Bi-eastiug the loftf surge.’ 

From this time, in fact, they «aw no more ice, but were allowed 
to make their w^ay dow^n the Straits and across the Atlantic, with 
fresh breezes and flowing sails : they reached Lerwick, in the Sbet- 
land islands, on the fOth of October, w here they enjoyed the ‘ first 
trace of civilizdd man that they had seen for seven-and-twenty 

K months.’ 
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months/ The kindness which they received from these poor but 
hospitable people is thus feelingly described : — • f 

*' 1 feel it utterly impossible adequately to express the kijidness and 
attention, we received for* the three or four da 3 ^s that we were detained 
ill Bressay Sound by a continuance of unfavourable winds. On the 
first information of our arrival the bells of Cerwick were set ringing, 
the inhabitants flocked from every part of the country to express their 
joy at our unexpected return, and the town was at night illuminated as 
if each individual had a brother 6r a son among us. On tlie 12th, being 
Sunday, the officers and men of both ships attended divine service oft 
shore, when the \^"Jrthy minister, the Reverend Mr. Menzies, who wiw 
before well known to many among us, ofteretj up in the most solemn 
and impressive manner a thanksgiving for our safe return ; at the same 
time calling upon us, willi great earnestness, never to forget we 
owed to Him who had been “ about our path, and about our Dftdf^and 
who spieth out all our ways/^ The peculiarity of the circumstathces 
under which we had joined the congregation, the warmth of feeling ex* 
hibited by every persoif assembled within the sacred walls, together 
with the affcctixinate energy of the preacher, combined to produce an 
effect of whicli words can convey but little idea, but which will not 
easily be effaced from the minds of those who were present on this 
affecting occasion/ — p. 48(). 

Captain Parry arrived at the Admiralty on the IBth of October, 
and the sliips at Deptford a few days afterwards ; the officers and 
crews all in high liealth ; having lost, however, in the cotirse of the 
voyage, five men, three by sickness, one of previous disease, and one 
killed, out of the two crews composed of 1 18 m?n* 

The information gained hy this voyage has finally settled the 
North-eastern termination of tin? conliiu‘iit of Ameiica, and the 
communication round it with the Polar Sea, though an impassable 
one hy ships. The latitude of that point is (j!)" 41' N. longitude 
35' VV. It is the extremity dt a narrow peninsula (named by Cap* 
tain Parry, Melville Peninsula) which stretches out from the gene- 
ral line of the continent like a great bastion, and is coniiecled with 
it by a crooked isthmus, which might with piopriety lie called 
tlio isthmus of Little Darien. T he fenglh of the narrowest part 
of the strait, which Captain Parry has named the ‘ Strait of the 
Fury and Hccia,’ is three miles in the direction of E. by S. and 
W. by N. it is two miles across, and nearlv uniform in its width the 
whole way. The len^h, which is tlie^widlh of the peninsula, is 
about sixty geographical miles. T'fie Ifttul to the northward Ca|>- 
tain Parry has named Cockburn island, rouiul tlic northern eittre* 
mity of which the Eskirnaux said there was a ffassage, but none of 
them could say that it was navigable. Tins islami must either ex- 
tend to Barrow’s Strait, or ver> near it. • 

The result of this most Juboiious, irksome, and anxious voyage, 

• H 4 is 
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% to lay the least of it, a very valuable addition to our geogra- 
fdiiGal knowledge of the seas and lands vi ithin the Arctic regions ; 
mnd if it has not, as Captain Parry observes, and as we set out with 
aaying, discovered the route by which the North-West Passage may 
be« effected, it has at least clearly pointed out that by w hich it cannot^ 
lit has proved the total inutility of any further attempt up Hudson's 
Sti'ait, and along the eastern coast of America up tox’s Channel ; 
the navigation of wliich is, perhaps, the most dangerous, difficult 
and uncertain, of any other of equal extent, in the seas within the 
Arctic regions. 

. The chief cause of tjiese difficulties is now sufficiently obvious. 
We know that oiir old navigators invariably found a strong current 
seuif)^ down the channel, called the Welcome, along the coast of 
AtUe^nca, into Hudson’s Bay ; from thence through the strait to the 
W'estward, carrying with it whole fields of ice, together with those 
immense masses known by the name of ice-bergs, conveying them 
along the coast of Labrador, across the banks of Newfoundland 
and the tail of the gulpli stream, from thence to the southw ard, in 
the teeth of that stream, and never quitting the American side of 
the Atlantic, though westerly gales of wind are almost as constant 
as the gulph-stfeam. Where then originates this perpetual motion 
of the sea to the soulhw’ard ? certainly not in Baffin’s Bay, where 
no ciineiit was found to exist; nor in Hudson’s Bay, into which it 
is poured dqvMi from the northward; nor in Lancaster Sound, 
where little or* none was found; it can only therefore originate hi 
some opVii sea to the westw'ard. The first discoverers seem to have 
been aware of this, and concluded that it flowed round the north- 
east point of America, wdiich they imagined was not far distant 
from the Welcome, and accordingly their endeavours were directed, 
but ill vain, to discover that point. Captajn Parry has now ascer- 
tained it; and with it the important 'fact, that a perpetual current 
sets through the strait whirfi divides the continent from a large 
island to the nortliward of it — so strong that it brings w’ith it out 
of the l^)lar Sea, and wedges into the strait, such immense fields of 
ice as to render a passage iKrough the strait utterly hopeless ; for 
HO sooner does a disruption (sometimes of a square mile or more 
ill extent) take place at the eastern entrance, than its place is im- 
mediately supplied w ith au equal extent from the field to the west- 
ward. V . 

The question then tliat naturally occurs is, from whence does the 
Polar Sea, surrounded as it is |yy land, receive a sufficient supply 
of water, lo provide for the perpetual discharge that takes place 
through the Strait of the Fury and Hecia ? It cannot be from the 
torrents of melted ice and snow in the sea and surrounding shores 
and islands, winch a pleasing but not very profound French writer 

( thought 
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thought sufficient (o explain the ebbing and flowing of the tides : 
Captain Franklin saw no such torrents; indeed’ so small is the 
quantity of moisture in the atmosphere in high ktittides^ that it 
scarcely ever rains ; no snow fell at Melville island during a whole 
winter, and the spiculaj which floated in.the air, lay on the ground 
not more than a few inches; at Winter island, perhaps eij^t 
inches, not a third part of the quantity which frequently fails in 
many parts of Great Bri^in, nor, perhaps, a sixth of that on the 
continent ; yet it would be absurd to suppose that the North Sea cm* 
St. George’s channel was ever swelled by the melting of snow. 
Neither can it be from the melting of ice 09 the Polar Sea ; for that 
would diminish instead of increasing the bulk of water, by the con> 
traction of its dimensions ulten in a fluid state; we might j^t as 
well suppose that a piece of ice placed in a basin of water w*omd by 
melting cause the water to run over the edges. We might also ask 
M'hy this melting of the ice produced a current out of the Polar Sea 
on one side of America, and into it on the other? The current 
must, therefore, originate out of the limits of the i\>lar Sea, which 
we always thought was the case, and, in fact, has now been proved 
to be so. 

On turning to our Nos. 35 and 36, written before any of the 
recent northern voyages had been undertaken, it will be seen, that 
from the great quantities of drift-wood found on the shores of the 
Aleutian islands, generally the growth of more southern climates, 
from its abundance on both shores of America and Asia, still higher 
up, and from so much of it being intermixed in the ice of Behring's 
Strait as to supply Captain Cook’s ships with fire-w^ood, we con- 
cluded that tlie waters of the Pacilic flowed into the Polar Sea 
through Behring’s Strait. That this is literally the fact has since 
been con oboraled by^ Kotzebue, who, in his late voyage, found a 
constant current setting up the Strait at the rate of two and three 
miles an hour, that on the Asiatic Side, after passing the Strait, 
turning round to the westward towards the North-east cape, and that 
on the American side, round Icy Cape to the eastw'ard. The same 
fact has since been experienced by *two Russian corvettes, which 
found (he current setting so strongly to the eastw'ard, as to occasion 
some alarm lest they should not be able to return.'*' Proceeding 

* Tlie tollowing copy of a Note written at Petersburgh, puts tbi.s lK*yoiKl a doubt. 

* Coiiiinodore Kruse o stern husthe honour to present Ids respects to Sir Charles BagoC 
and to (iiforni him that he has seen the commander of tiie two ships returned last yct»r 
from the straits of Beliring. With respect to the currents in these straits, they JUIyc 
been observed constantly to set on tl»e coaft of Asia to the N. W. near the coast of 
America to the N. E. and oflT Icy Cape, near which the shipjf remained four days, due 
eattf at the rate of twenty -five and thirty miles a day. 'J'hese ships were alxmt twenty 
or thirty miles to the northward of Icy Cape. As to the^stutc of the ice, it was smi 
float ing in not very great masses, so (hat if the wind had been southerly, the coast might 
have been dear of it/— I Uh January, 18^3. 

A aloner 
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along tte northern coast of i\merica to Hearne's river, we have the 
teatitnony of Captain Franklin that the same kind of drift-wood was 
deposited on the western shores of jutting headlands from thence 
to Cirpc Turnagaiii ; and we have now the* authority of the Eski* 
maux, whom Captain Parry considers as fully worthy of credit, that 
a considerable part of their supply of wood for sledges, boats, bows, 
and other implements is received from Akkoolee on the western 
shore of Melville peninsula behind Repulse Bay. These are un- 
equivocal proofs of a currfjnt setting easterly from the Pacific along 
the northern shore of America. But we can trace k still farther 
into the Atlantic. Beipg impeded in its course in this cul de sne^ 
behind the isthmus of Melville Peninsula, it is necessarily turned to 
the northward along the western shore of the latter, till finding an 
outlet by the Strait of tlic Ilecla and Fury, it rushes through, be- 
neath the ice, with which, as we liave seen, the Strait is hermetically 
sealed, at the rate of four miles an hour, carrying with it, down 
Fox’s Channel, large fields, does, and detached masses of ice to the 
southward; and making, together with a flood tide of eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, in the same direction, the navigation 
up that channel so liazaidous and harassing as it was found by the 
late expedition, ‘and which renders all future attempts by the same 
route hopeless and therefore unadvisable. From Fox’s Channel it 
sweeps along both vsides of Southampton Island, round Hudson’s 
Bay, and through the Strait, down the coast of Labrador, and, as 
we have already seen, across the banks of New foundland into the 
Atlantic.' 

Some vague informalioii was received from the Eskimaux of 
another strait to the northward of Cockbnrn island, but it could 
not be traced that any of them had ever sailed through it in their 
caiKies. Captain Hoppner made an attempt to cross this island; 
but his Eskimaux guides forsook him, and he was compelled to 
return. Captain Parry did not attempt it, not deeming it proper 
to quit the Strait of the Fury and Hecla wdlli the ships, while a 
hope reiiiaiiied of forcing them through it. But supposing such a 
atrait to exist, and even to aflfofd a practicable passage ior ships, w e do 
not think that any further attempt by that route would be advisable. 
For though we believe that the eastern side of Fox’s Channel offers 
none of those difficulties and dangers which exist on its w^estern 
shore, it would still be necessary to cross over to the latter ; and 
judging from what liappened to the late expedition, we think it ex- 
tremely probable liiat, having gtyiicd the latitude of this supposed 
Cockburn Strait, *1116 ships in crossing the channel might get 
eiitangleti in a floe of icc, and in this helpless stale be hurled down 
by the united strength of the tide and current to Soulliainpton or 
Winter Islands, os were the Hecla and F\iry, 


Is 
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Is th^n any further attempt to be abandoned as hopelesa? We 
are glad to find that the governmeiil think otherwise ; and that a 
pursuit \Vhich has already added so many brilliant names to the 
page of our naval history ; hich has already extended the physical 
and moral knowledge of the globe; and which for two centuries and 
a half has been the favourite object of the highest persons in ihe 
realm in station and character, will not hastily be abaiidoned^ but, 
we trust, continue to be nersevered in until it is accomplished or 
proved to be impracticable. It has been said, we know, and 
rashly enough, that if a passage be discovered, it w ill be useless 
for all the purposes of commerce! Are we, then so humbled, as to 
sanction the impudent assertion of our bitterest enemy, and to avow 
ourselves * nothing better than a nation of shopk(?epers V We think 
better of those who direct the energies of this mighty empire, to 
suppose them capable of being turned aside by such paltry consH 
derations, where the interests of science and humanity are so n^a^ 
terially concerned. All luimaii power has its limits, dominion fre^ 
qnently changes hands, and riclies make to themselves wdngs and fly 
away ; but knowledge endurcth for ever; and the names of Cook, 
Parry, Franklin, and a host of others who have contributed so amply 
to enlarge the sphere of knowledge, will shed a luslre on our naval 
history, and stimulate the youth of ages yet to come, to imitate their 
bright example. 

To those, however, who may suppose tliat all niqiit consists in 
pounds, shillings, alul })enco, we could give a satisfactory answer 
were it worth while to discuss that part of the question. * We will, 
how^ever, just mention that in the course of last year, for the first 
time, no less than thirty whale-ships, despairing of taking fish on 
the usual haunt on the eastern, passed over to the western side of 
Davis’s Strait, w liieh IJarry had surveyed two years before ; and that 
every one of them returned 1 f an easy passage should be 

found from the nioiilh of Mackenzie^ River round Icy Cape, aak 
the North-West Company whether thcif would not derive conside*^ 
rable advantage from it r Ask Russia, whether, by thus* bringing 
her European, American, and Asiatic possessions close together, 
as it w ere, she would not derive advantage from it f But it is idle to 
waste another word on the subject. — 'i'he l<?ss ajiparent advantage 
England individually is likely to reap from expeditious of discovery, 
the greater her merit in persevering to pursue them — a pursuit 
which, we trust, she will not abandon till there is nothing more io 
discover. ^ 

With these feelings we cannot but rejoice that*another attempt for 
the discovery of a North-W est Passage is about to be made. I'he 
same ships, under the same able and experitniced C(»miiiatider, and 
almost the whole of the officers and men, are onefc more on the eVe 
• of 
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of embarking 6u tbia enterpriae. In the view taken by that 
mander we entirely concur; and are satisbed, with him, that a navi? 
gable and practicable passage does exist; and that, when once upon 
the northern coast of i^tnerica, a tract of dpen water will be found 
Id eonduct tlie ships to Icy Cape; that the report of the Russian 
ships, that lately visited Icy Cape, is as favourable as the mpa^ 
sanguine mind could wish ; * for their description is precisely that of 
a kind of navigation through which our ships have already held their 
course, uninjured, for hundreds of leal^ues, and through which, 
therefore, they may, under Providence, be again conducted by 
similar exertions.* believe, with him, (and have recorded our 
belief,) that the main difficulty lies on tliis eastern or Atlantic side ; 
but we are now more confident than ever that the difficulty is not 
insurmountable. 

The only question then which remains to be discussed is, by 
what route shall the ships proceed so as to be able to reach the 
nortlierii coast of America ? lii our answer to this, we also entirely 
cemeur with Captain Parry in thinking that Prince Regent’s Inlet 
offers the most obvious route to be pursued, now that we know 
the impracticability of sailing round Melville peninsula, which, 
like a huge basUon, stretches up to nearly 70^ of latitude. Sup- 
posing even that they had passed the strait into the Polar sea, still 
the chance of success, as Captain Parry observes, is rather in fa^ 
vour of this Inlet, both on account of the shorter distance from 
thence to Point Tiirtiagain of Captain Franklin, (about 450 miles,) 
as well as from the probability of the constant pressure of ice 
by the westerly current against the w^esteni mouth of the straits 
To this advantage of Regent’s Inlet, we may add, that the dis- 
tance is shorter from Cape Farewell, the navigation qnore certain 
and safe, and, at the same time,** considerably more in advance 
towards th<i point of destination. Captaiii Parry did not arriy^^ 
at {Repulse Bay before the £2d August; and then only after ex? 
tr^me difficulty and hazard to the ships. On a former voyage, he 
waa at thi^ bottom of Prince Regent’s Inlet on the 7th August, and 
nijght have'beeii there much s6oiier. We speak from past expeiiencp; 
for in the motiih of July, and the early part of August, not fewer 
than thirty w halers, as we have said, had crossed into Lancaster’s 
Sound, and along the western coast, without the least damage or 
risk, though they are generally the very worst description of ships; 
not one of which would ever have passed the ‘ Frozen Strait’ in 
safety. One of tliem, the Jam^s of Whitby, Quickfall, M^i^ter, 
reached Lancaster* Sound in latitude 74°, without difficulty or 
obstruction, on the 5lli July, at the very time when Captain Parry 
was struggling to get#aut of the ice in which he w^as beset in lati^ 
tUjEle 6l° 20\ on»this side of Hudson’s Strait, liven if it was ad- 

, vtsable 
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vfeible to try the northern part of Cockburn Islatidi the most 
eligible way would be across Davis’s Strait, for the James w*as Iftfty 
miles up an inlet (qii. Pond’s r) on the western coast^free of ice as 
far as the eye could reach, with a strong adverse curretft, and in a 
direction w hich induced the Master to suppose it would ultimately 
join Prince Regent’s Inlet. I'here is no doubt of its joining Foa-s 
Channel. 

Tliis. then is obviously route which is most desirable to be 
taken. * The view/ says Captain Parry, ‘ which W'e obtained 
from the southern part of Prince Regent’s Inlet, in I8t9,w^as notj' 
indeed, very encouraging as to the state of tlieice at^'that particular' 
time ; but our business at that time lying in a different direction, 
we remained only a few hours on the spot. The ice was, how- 
ever, detached from the shores, and in motion ; in which case a 
hope may always be cherished of occasional openings in our favotir.’ 
All experience proves this. In a deep and open sea where the 
ice floats, it is absolute nonsense to talk of ^impenetrable flelds of 
ice they are the sport of winds, tides, and currents. Of the 
sudden and extraordinary changes which take place in this respect. 
Captain Parry has afforded numerous instances. Thus, in pro- 
ceeding up Fox’s wide channel : * at this time/ says he, ‘ the pros- 
pect to the westward appeared from the crow’s nest as unpron 
mbing, on account of the closeness and extent of the ice, as I ever 
remember to have seen it. Shortly afterwards, how;ever, the sea 
became gradually, or rather suddenly, navigable ; the ice separating, 
and, in fact, disappearing in so rapid and extraordinary a manner, 
as to astonish even those among us who had been accustomed to 
this sort of navigation, and affording a striking example of those 
sudden chaOges w hich, in icy seas, almost teach us never to despair 
of making progress, ev^n under circumstances apparertjtjy the most 
unfavourable.’ Again, when nothing was to be se^ from the 
ships ^ but one wide sea, uninterruptedly covered with ice as far 
as the eye can reach,’ he observes, * a prospect like thb w*ouW 
naturally convey to the mind of a person little acquainted with this 
navigation, an idea of utter hopelessness yet the folfowing day 
the ships had drifted iti the ice and out of the ice, not le$l» than 
forty or fifty miles. 

It is certainly true, as Captain Parry observes, with regard 4p 
crossing the Polar Sea, that * to enter a body of heavy ice, of gi*eat 
and uncertain extent, without any known land stretching in the de* 
sired direction, is an enterprize cyffering in character from almost 
any hitherto attended with success / but he ilfinks it not impro- 
bable, that soihe intervening land may be discovered to assist bis 
progress to the south-westw^ard; or, should it prove one vast ex- 
panse of sea, * channels of open water may occur*Jto assist a ship’s 
I progress 
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progress to the westward/ We are dispased to hope, that the 
latter may be the case. Proving, as we have done, that tloating ice 
on a wide sea can never be permanently stationary, we conceive 
that less difficulty will be found, than among an archipelago of 
islands, where it firmly attaches itself to the narrow passages be- 
tween them, as at Melville and Cockburn islands. In further proof 
of this, we might rfieiition the voyage of William Barenlz round 
the northern extremity of Nova Zembla.; of a Russian ship having 
passed the same point in 1822: of the Russian corvette round ley 
Cape in the same year ; and the extraordinary journey from the 
mouth of the Kolyma, to the northward over ibo ice, by Baron 
Wrangel, who was stopped by an open sea, on vhich neither ice nor 
laud was visible in any direction, as far as the eye could reach, to the 
north, and west.* These and many other instances prove the 
absurdity of fixed and impenetrable ice on the surface of a spacious 
sea. 

Another circumstance not noticed by Captain Parry induces us 
to augur favourably of a practicable passage across the Polar Sea 
to the coast of America. It is that of the rapid tide (independent 
of the permanent current) which sets through the Strait of the Fury 
and Hecla, and which, on the former voyage, was also found to set 
up Prince Regent’s Inlet, and to rise to the height of twelve feet. 
Now these two tides must have their origin in the Polar Sea ; and it 
is a question,^ which we presume not to decide, what amount of 
influence, if anV, the moon may exert on the surface of a sea 
covered or nearly so with ice ? but we are induced to think that a 
very considerable surface of water would be required to cause a 
regular tide to the extent mentioned. 

Once upon the 7\incricau coast, we consider tlie object in a 
great degr^accomplislied. So many poiipsof that coast are now 
knowm, the low parallel of latitude iu which it generally runs, the 
resources it afiords in fish a*'ud game, the known communications 
with the^Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts, from Cape Turnagain to 
Mackenzie’s River, and the thickly inhabited country which lias 
between the rocky mountains and Behring’s Strait, as recently ex- 
plored by the Americo-Russiaii Trading Company, must give a 
confidence to those employed on the EuI(m prize, and set their minds 
at ease in the event of any accident befalling the ships. In this we 
apprehend we have Captain Parry's concurrence, who thus^ termi- 


• This excellent oflicer had iicarh perished on a sreond attempt in the month oi' 
March last* He had starcely advanced fit'tY iverst, when a gale of wind broke np t]n‘ 
ice all around him, and he found liiiuself oii au open sea tosst‘d about on a floe of ice 
eighty fathoms long, and forty broad, floated about at the luercy of the wind and 
Ciitrent, which fortunately ‘drove him at length, half dead with cold and hunger, to tlv.‘ 
Asiatic shore, not faf from Behring’s Si Mil. 


nates 
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nates iiis narrative. ^ For my own part, I never felt more aangniiia 
of iiltiuiate success in the enterprue in which l*have lately been 
engaged, than at the prescnl inonient ; and I cannot but entertain 
a coiitident liope that England may yet be destined to succeed in 
an attempt which has for centuries past engaged her attention, and 
interested the whole civilized world, , , 
We have little to observe as to the style and draracter of the Nar- 
rative of the laic vo}age ; the first is plain, unaflecled, and perspi- 
cuous ; tlie latter such pA‘ciseIy as inight have been expected by 
those who have peiused the account of the former voyage ; full ana 
precise in all the desciiplions of objects,^ and minute in all the 
transactions and events of the Expedition — rather too minute, we 
should say, for the general reader; but Captain Parry, like his pre- 
decessor, V^iucoiiver, leaves nothing behind him for another to do. 
The detail of astronomical and meteorological observations, with 
various phenomena connected with them, the description of objects 
of natural history, and other scientilic researches, he has, wisely 
we think, omitted in this arconnt of the voyage, reserving them for 
a future publication an Appendix ; but the volume is illustrated 


^ ^Vc sliall ere lou;; be in possession of ilie peoiiraphy of tbe utlfUiern coast of Anie- 
rica, which ought not to have remaiiKMl a blank on the charts of the nineteenth ceotury# 
Kven Siberia, nbicli stretches to a liighrr laiitude, l)as long be(‘ii known and described, 
thoinzh not, perliaps, with acenraey, while t\v(> points only of the wide extended coast 
of Ameiica were ever Mslted, and one ot these placed several degrees of latitude 
beyond its proper position, and the other, in all jnolnibility, nuf^placed correctly. To 
ascertain ibis latter point, anrl to explore the coast fio»n thence* to Icy .Cape, is an 
enterprize which we understand Oaptain Frankl«n has volunteered to undertake, white 
his Iriencl and former associate, I-lr. RichardMUi, intends to accouip.my liiin a» far as the 
Jiioulh of IMacken/ie llivcr, and to rv.iminc tin* interj iceiit coast between if aiui the 
(h>ppcr Aline Uivci, icltirinng b\ the ('opper Mount*, dns, and the field of coal which 
has been described to croj) out along the bank ol liie Hear Lake; and, in sliort, to Con»- 
plete the collection and di swiidion of tbe naimal history of North Ainvnca. JLt if ftlfo 
understood, that Captain Lym has vplunteeied to ]>roceecl in the Ur#er gun-brig to 
Repulse Hay, to cross over Iroin thence to the I’olar Sea, and to carry on the survey df 
tlie coast to Cape Turnagaiii, where Captain l^rankUn was obliged to stop, ThtMc 
discoveries are wortliy ot the enlightened uge, ami the rapid stndt's that arc rDakhmi4& 
arts and .sciences, and retioond to ihehoinmr of ihc govennnenl under whoU* patronage 
they arc carried on. We do not despair of sceinj;!: tbe day when this spidt of enferprizc 
wiii have Dinductetl some adventurous Kiiglishuian to tlie very northern extremiiy of 
the earth’s axis. To reach the North Pole from llic north purl of Spitsbergen, vriththc 
united aid of a couple of boats, half decked, and sh dges, to carry eac.li other in turni 
as ice or water may occin, would, as we conceive, neither bo so difficult nor so dan- 
gerous an enterprize as that wliicli was omlcrtakeii and performed by the Hu«Si$n 
officer, Baron Wrangel, on sledges alone. From HackluytN Headland to the Ppie, 
only 600 geographical miles. Allowing a speed only of filteen miles a day (of twtnlUf* 
four hours, always light) it would only require forty days : so that if a little vessel, like 
the Griper, which has already been at .Spitsbergen, should arrive there in the 
of June, the boats might reach the Pole, and return to her With ease by the end of 
August. So little‘i.s tins of a visionary project, that (Japtain FruiikUn proposed to wn* 
dertake it; and indeed there is not a naval officer who luts seen the ice, and knows what 
*it if, but will admit of its being feasible, and who would* not cheerfully Toluntoorto 
make the attempt. 
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lia4ifmbeUi^d with a number of well executed and cbaracteristie 
prints from the pencil of Captain Lyon, who, we perceive by a note 
o# Captaki i^arry, is about io publish hk account of lln^ voyage, 
iwbtdi will probably contain a more free aitd familiar deacriptitui 
o€ tbe Esquimaux^ their domestic habits and character, tlianja'aa 
ifperbaps thought consistent with the gravity of the authentic and 
btstorical Narratives ^ . 


^n. — t)hmvations on the Judges of the Court of Chun- 

cery^and tVePrac^ce and Delays complained of in that Court, 

tondon. J82.‘3. pp. 68. , 

r ^iJS Law^s delay been a complaint ever since England . baa 

bad law. Poets, play-writers and novellists have made it^bc 
attbject of facetious allusion ; disappointed litigants and disgraced 
|>ri|Ctitioners have used it as a peg on which to hang their jndiyiT 
dual malignity ; theorists, who have never weighed the diffici^lty 
Cf. adjusting conflicting, claims, balancing contradictory starte- 
and unravelling complicated rights, have reprobt^ted n 
4eb^ the cau|$es of whicli they did not understand ; and many w^se 
and able men hkvc admitted that the delay does sometimes amount 
to an evil, although they arc unable to devise any plan by wUicli 
be accelerated without endangering the security of in-^ 
dividual rights, and the general confidence in the law'. 

Nor is it in England alone that this problem has been joculm;\y 
or seriously treated. Every nation which enjoys a free and im- 
partial administration of law, also suffers the inseparable inconve- 
faience of delay, and that inconvenience is generally in proportion 
merits (in other points) of its legal system. Vye hear little 
cpmpltttntpf delay in Russia; in Turkey, we apprehend, thefo is 
pone yt alff Frederic of Prussia, wken he was modelling bis pir. 
stltpU^s^ attcnipted to give^rapidity to justice — he might as w^el^ 
b^ve to make round square; — and there are some well^ 

|l|owp mstances in which his desire to do right speedily, led 
pibst^Pbarand permanent wVong. France, whose system gS. civ4 
wps excellent, complained, as we do, of the delays, of the. 
styy, and ;tbe chicanery of practitioners ; but this was set ijgbt 
t)ie revolution : and during the reigns of Robespierre and 
at| processes, both criminal and civil, advanced with a r^cbty» 
that at first delighted, and soon after astonished the x*efq] 7 ai^|vf 
themselves,— 

* Whose hearis fell headlong, wondering why they felK" , ,, 
Ip short, it is the infirmity of human nature that falsebopd, yion 
ience and wrong are prompt and sudden ; while the elucidation of ^ 
* truth, 
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tofth^ the pr^ortioning of reparation^ aiid the limfe 
jnstiicei are dimeult^ coinpiicated and alow. 

But it has been reserved for our days to see tiiis popular 
plaint assume a more <fommanding lone, and receive a degree'^ 
eountenance which (to our knowledge at least) it never had before. 
Individual legislators, as, well as committees of both houses 
parliament, have, for some years past, been odbasiotiaify eittpidjyvd 
on this subject; and even the government itself has, by mU 
pointment of an additional jtidge in equity, admitted the neceask^ 
of doing something to remedy this inconvenience^ atid seems th^V^ 
by to have given encoiirageiiiciit to propQsitioris’ for doing more* 
We have always doubted the constitutional propriety of the crea^ 
tion of the office of Vice-Chancellor, and we more than doubt |hi 
expediency and advantage. Notwithstanding the zeal and abtllly 
of the learned person appointed to that office, it has not (whatever 
other good it may have done) accomplished the object for wbicli 
it was speciiically instituted; and there even seems reasoil 

a rehend that it has had a fendency to increase rather than dimi^ 
the quantity of equity business : but one useful effect thfe 
experiment will have had, if it teaches us how little W'O ought io 
rely on the most plausible propositions ; — how slow we ou|^ to 
be in admitting expedients into our legal system ;«*^how unceriahl 
it is that any alteration of that system will produce the presiisaed 
advantages ; — and how certain it is to produce same inooitvetli«* 
ences which never vvere contemplated. * • ^ ’ 

Let it not be supposed that we deny that the administrattott 
of our law, like all other human institutions, must be affected^ 
that is, altered in its practical details — by time and cireuitiN 
stances ; or that the internal situation of this country lias /been, 
within the last century , so essentially changed as to m a ^oil 

important degree, the propoVtion which existed betweim thetegal 
business to be done and the means of doing it. It will faer.ii^tl 
in the progress of this Article that w^e are fully cpmdtnced bf 
this change^ and that the views we ^ take of the ca8<t;nFe maiilly 
directed 1^ such conviction ; but we wish in the first instahlje 
to warn the public against imputing to our legal system as a 
fauitf that which is really its merit — the diffusion of wealth atid 
th^ extension of rights which have grown up under its protecti^^ 
and the confidence which it universally inspires as a real, 
tifil^ and substantial measure of equity and justice. We sdsdrailsb 
to warn the country against sudi a supposition as, that 
conveutencies which are occasioned by an increase of bw^e'ss, 
ai% to be remedied by an increase of judges, and that^ MdiiisVir^ 
theiiw may be twice as much business as* in 

vot. XXX. NO. Lix. s • time# ^ 
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tiimf att4 as much as in Lord Hardwicke's^ tlie proper re^ 
medy vdpld be the appointment of two or three Lord Chancial^ 
iofSv Jf| whenever a clamour against the administration of justice 
beppens to be excited, the government and the judges ar^ to 
make a compromise between their conscientious duty and their 
desire to satisfy popular demands, it is not hard to see that such 
clamours will becoihe more frequent from every partial success, 
ai^ that — what with admitting this and altering that — the consti^ 
lution of England wUl be undermiiied, and the venerable fabric of 
our legal system (like the actual courts in which it is adminis- 
tered) will be so ‘ amefided mid improved' by the hands of mo- 
dem artists, as to be no longer fit for the purposes for wliicn it 
was erected. We will, however, fairly confess that, although we 
dimk it right to throw out these suggestions, we derive consolation 
and confidence on this topic, from a quarter which does not .at 
flmt sight appear likely to afford any ; we mean the exciters of 
these clamours themselves. They do not, we are satisfied, wish to 
alter the law — they have no desire t6 subvert the constitutiqn : 
they are actuated by mere personal motives — by a desire to ret^r 
lietOi On the present Chancellor for being blind to their merits, or 
by the hope of awakening him to a due sense of their importance 
-^diey are far from wishing to overturn the system, they only want 
to profit by it — they have no enmity to the serjeant’s coif or . the 
sHken robe, they only wish to wear them — they have as little de- 
sire as we have fo overthrow the bench of justice, they are only 
anxious to mount it : and accordingly, 

We find that the ancient and general complaint against the 
whole course of the laxVy is now concentrated in an impeachment 
of thepractice in Chancen/; and that all the charges which, from 
tkne immemorial, have been made against fhe Chancery , are liow 
levelled personalty and directly at th^ individual Chancellor* 

The 'delay, the expense, tfie anxiety, tlie ruin, which other tiien 
kl' other ^times have attributed to the proceedings of the courts 
am now charged upon thejf//rfge; every thing else is kept otit 6f 
sijjfht— the necessity of the forms in which justice is slowly, ih 
order to be safely, administered— the passion and pertinacity of 
misn fti defending rights or in inflicting wrongs — the indblehce, 
ignorance, or chicanery of practitioners — the complication of the 
kind of cases which come into chancery, — all these are now passed 
over in respectful silence, and the whole evil is discovered to arise 
from the doubts, hesitations and delays of the Earl of Eldon. 

. We w^ill not waste our readers’ time in an eulogy upon. 

Ilf ruble and.excellent judge — one of the greatest, we believe, of a 
series of great men, who, for the last loO years, have presided in 

the 
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the Court of ChancerV, each brm)viiig to the beneh^ fcrr die u$e of 
his own day, and for the instruction of posterity, difFt^reiit but ad^ 
mirable powers of intellect and dispositions of inihd. Otte 
hmibent for the largeness and another for the acduracy^^bf tiffin 
iieWs. llie tumof one mind was to the development bfpWWbf- 
pies — that of another tended to their practical application. HI 
that comes latest has, as to general princi[)les, nothing to invent 
•and little to add ; but hejias the less brilliant though more diffi- 
cult task of distinguishing the effect of these principles — of ffecbii- 
ciling the evergrowing variety of precedents — and of guardtrig ffiSb 
application of old principles and precedents to a hew cause, fVciii 
any doubt as to the precise points to wdiich such authorities are 
applied. Lords Nottingham and Hardwicke may be cotisideteft 
the fountains, as it were, of equity law ; it \vas reserved for Ltird 
Eldon to illustrate them both (as Coke illustrated Littleton) )biy 
the admirable commentaries w hich he has pronounced on the db** 
cisions of his predecessors. 

In order to expose the unfair (and, wc doubt if wt shbutd not 
add, malignant) attempts to make Lord Eldon personal/^ re- 
sponsible for all the inconvenience which is imjjiuted to tfeb 
Court of Chancery, we beg our readers to allow us to muke^h 
few quotations from some works now before us. 

’'f 

‘ It cannot be unknown to you how this honourable /!ourt of Cbitu* 
eery (which is one of the highest of the kingdom) hasdrud many grievous 
complaints preferred against it in the high court of parliameftt — hOw it 
is traduced^ and how so many foul aspersions are thrown upon it, as to 
be termed a dilatory court ! — Will your lordship know the reason, and 
who are the causes tliereof ? I answer in a word, counsellors /' 

Our readers, perhaps may think that this charge is m^e against 
the present Lord Chancellor, and that they may find in the par? 
liamentary debates the names of the counsellors who traa^ced 
him — they are mistaken — these words, are extracted from m old 
tract in tiie British Museum — this charge of delay abpbea tq tjie 
time pf the great Lord Bacon ; bift the names ^of his traduces 
are forgotten — as those of Lord Eldon will be, ^ . 

Again — we have before us a pamphlet with the follpwtng 
plausible title : — 

‘ Proposals for regulating the law, to make the same more plaln’ttlld 
to be understood, and less chargeable and expensive than h€i19l^ 
fore/ 

# ^ ii j 

This learned author, who, we believe, was sometime 
Sergeant of the City of London, has (amqngst tnady odiera to 
the same effect, but too long to quote) the folloifriiig passage 

5 2 * ‘ Experience 
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‘ Experience slioWs w4i^l ittygr^t dehtys nnrf ininkrM^tMrgrs^x'm 
fhNvi being t 06 t from court to court, viii. from chancery to coimBO»^l«^» 
wk^ so back again; nay, I am ptrrsuailed that not one cause of teOi 
eapeciaUy if of any qousequence, but first or'lust comes wirfp 

for dc/ai/iir \jy which merits peiiceitbJer minded men will 
give away half their right than be troubled to sue for it/ . . 

Our readers may probably suppose that this refers. to tbe pfpsewf 
impaired constitution of the Court of Chancery, and tliat they can 
give a direwdl^uess at the name of the Commpn-Sergeaijt} hut 
here again they are mistaken — the dale of this tract is .about 
1641 — the chancellor, pr rather lord-keeper, of the day w as Lord 
LUiklov, and the writer was Calthorpe, afterwards (absit omen !) 
Eecorder of London. 

Again — 

Proposals cpiiccrning the chancery, wherein is set forth the desses 
of divers well affected persons for the regulating of the High Court of 
Chancery, and the proceedings there, and abolishing of several fees, 
offices apd officers thereunto belonging.* 

1 This pamphlet, complaining of the great delays in the Court of 
Chancery, and tjie enormous profits of the oflficers — (the six-clerks 
having upwards of £^i()00 per annum each) — is so much in the 
style of our own day, that we are astonished to find it publisbied — 
not in, the corrupt times of George III. or George IV,, but in 
Wio pure and regenerate age of the Coinmomcealth — not when 
poor Lord Eldon sat single-handed in the Lords and in Chancery 
-T-in lunacy and in bankrupts — but when the great seal was in 
commission, and such men as FienueHf Lisle and Buhl rude 
Zeeft were commissioners. 

We now approacli more modern times. Mr. Williams, an 
eminbiiit ifarfister, asserts that, 

. . , t 

*'By our Magna Charta, (u^^on which we much value ourselves,) 
cap. is ordained, that justice should not be sold, or dljnied, 

or deuiyei by the King to ahy man. But if by the subtle contrivance 
of the officers and clerks in t(»e cmrts of equity, the proceeding^ are 
e^dended to an extravagant and unnecessary length, and thereby the 
charge of prosecuting or defending mens rights is extravagantly 
ktoreased, ftnd the determination of causes is unnecessarily mid 
reasonably delayed; 1 take it to be a selling of justice and right at loo 
dear a rate, and it is manifest to all that have had .any experie;>ce, of 
Chancery suits, that the churge and delay in proceeding^ a/p 

grown to be such, that in causes of great wrong and oppression, Inc 
ret/ifdy ^ uvrse than* the disease ^ aoh most men, of small and inojffereiit 
estates, that come thither for relief, often meet with ruin bjJ'tbe very 
djhar^e'of the proceedjngs.' * 

^ will u€t surprise our readers, as the sentiments of Mr. 

^ ' Williams; 
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but iliey may be a little startled to llisU this gen* 
tlefnanV Kristian tiame was Walter i that these conijriaiiits were 
'«ltered--^ii 0 t in a speech in Parliament in 18S4, but — ^io a pampb* 
tet imblished about J 7(X), and that the Chancellor, to whose adb 
ministration the complaint must have more immediately referred^ 
was not the Earl of Eldon but — Lord Chancellor Someh! ^ ^ 

We shall next venture to quote — ^ ’ 

^ Reasons humbly ofFerc<kto both Houses of Parliament for 
bill to prevent delays and expenses in suits' in law and in ' 

This author insists that ' 

* Th^ unavoidable expense, us well as unnecessary delay, in the prose* 
cution of suits in the courts of law and equity ( especially m the taller) 
arc become so exorbitantly great and burthensome to tht^ubject, that 
they may Ik? justly ranged amongst our first-rate grievances/ 

If we had room to quote more of this autlior^s style and 
ments, not a doubt would remain on the minds of oiiir readbfs, 
that he was one of tliosfe gentlemen who have discovered that the 
whole guilt of such enormities lies on the head of Lord filddri; 
but the truth is, that this work was published in 1707, and' di* 
reeled against the Court of Chancery while pipcslclcd by LdrB 
Chancellor Conper ! 

One quotation from another pamphlet, and we have dc^^f ; 

‘ The High Court of Chancery is incontestibly the 7tmt jib 

vyell as the most expensive: an oppression which his*MaJesty% ¥ubli?f*t» 
have long laboured under, and universally complained of; ’insorfiWE, 
that the interrogatory proverb hath not been more jocularly than per* 
tinetitly proposed, to such who, wit^ more precipitation than pivcuu*^ 
tion, resolved to engage in Chancery suits: “ Will you bo hung upaix 
or eight years in Chancery?’' implying, that his cause way so tong 
depend there, until his«purse and patience are exhausted? his 
impaired, and his person (by \^exaiion) emaciated, like a skeleton in 
the study of a physician, or an anatofiiy in the office of a ^uj'geop: 
/or the delay of justice is said to be the denial thereof; aince^yi^al is 
nut done in due time, is not done at all. , \ * 

* Justitiae procrastinatio, ejusdem fit bbnegalio/ ' ! . 

Our readers will here recognize thc« topics, and indeed the 
very expressions, of some lule declamations against tlie cciiir 
duct of the present Chancellor. Hiey are well calculated to 
excite general indignation; ruin produced by expenses — sicku^l^ 
by anxiety — death by despair; such are the eonsequences tlhd 
admiqistratiou of — Lord Eldoy? no, alas ! — Lord Cha^ttlil^ 
fTarmncke! And, not Lord Hardwicke, itV'uIy corn 0 t|)ie 
seals, and not having yet raised Iiis court to that aegr^^e .ol* e^c|^^ 
jleiice which it afterwards attained, but Left cl Hard wicke if! this 

s3 \ ‘feft^ntK 
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yeair ^ (what is now <3aUed) his ^ dj/Maafy^f and wMenJhia 
ahsMcster was at the very sumarit of its iame , ji, ; m 

. $i^faar« the extracts which we have just made, (and we might 
produced double the* number of specimens from < every 
lidgii since Elizabeth,) can our readers recollect with c^Qfnt 
mon patience the attempts made in the years 18S3 and 18^44^ 
to impute the fault of all these delays and expenses to Lord 
Chancellor Eldon personally ? To perpns well acquainted with 
onrlaws^and our history, the refutation which we have thus given 
of tliis calumny may seem superfluous ; but we flatter ourselves 
thaft with the ivorld at hirge some good may be done by shewing^ 
that' what is now charged as the crime of an individual^ has been 
for humored years objected to all the greatest and most etni- 
nent persons, who have occupied the woolsack during the nK>st 
enlightened days of our history, and the most illustrious periods 
of our law ! 

. .Having thus, beyond all contradiction^ shewn that the court 
nnder other Chancellors has been blamed just as it now is under 
Lord Eldon, we proceed to prove, that the real subject of amaze* 
ment is, that th^e latter has been able to do so much — that he has 
despatched so much business — that he has so little arrear. 

We shall not distract our readers’ attention by involving this 
part of the subject in the perplexity of Chancery details, which it 
would take a volume to explain ; nor shall we descend to squabble 
about individuurcasesy on which no fair judgment could be formed 
without knowing minutely, not only all the jf«rLs of the case itself, 
but the tempers and objects of the parties, and the skill, activity, 
and honesty of their respective agents : for on these elements the 
real delay of individual cases depeuds, and the judicious inquirer 
wboovei^oks all such considerations, willy if he happens to meet 
with* a windmill y be sure, like an ancient redresser of grievances, 
to coii^yert it into a giant. 

The author of the pamphlet, the title of which we have pre- 
fixed to^s^ns Article, has, m, addition to a very able argument on 
the general question, entered into the detail of some particular 

■ T ■ 1 -- -- — - 

grave legislfitors have condescended to toil an affecting story, (which, ev^i if 
Irtief could not have assisted the argument,) ofuii infant suitor dying before his causfe 
was^ detertnined, wc take the liberty of quoting (though we modestly throw it iitto a 
4 citoe, inucli more in point, a great deal more terrifiC) and, we apprehend^ ^oioe- 
tw, of a catastrophe occasioned the delays and expenses of this Co^ri 
^f Ghajpceryi, rather before Ixird, Eldon’s tiijje. 

^ ioHn Batediam, a haidstrong litigious man, who had suits in Chancery depeddibg 
Ulltty or forty years, and having been awarded, by the report of Sii John llndat* ^ 
in Cha^cvery, a less sum tiian he expected, he, in revenge, by a pit^i 
With three filets, blew oat Sir John TindaPs brains, and then hanged himself.* — 
01dy|*s Catalogue of Famphlets in the Harl. Collection, No. 83. 

'iSS tragical occurience happened in November, lbl7, temp. Lord Bacon! 


cases 
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cttiM whidt eonlrftdict in the inpst decisive loaniier >lhe«f«ttefid 
dedamations of the Chancellor's adversariesi ani^ prove that dioir 
plirti’c4iiar cases are nothing hut particular casd% aiid$ that^ibey 
have been grossly exaggerated. We recomtneiid this little 
both for its style and its facts ; it is written with great modemlion 
and a perfect know^ledge of the subject. What he has treated aif 
WC shoold not think it necessary to handle again; but his viemraand 
ours occupy dilferent portions of the matter* — he dwells chieflyt«il 
the practice of the Courts while our limits, as well as our inelina^ 
tion, prescribe to us a shorter, simpler, and more general view of 
the subject : ive shall look at the Chancei^ business in the aggre** 
gate ; we shall suppose that there are, in all times, pretty nearly the 
softie proportions of obstinacy and passion in parties, of chicanery 
and neglect in practitioners — we shall not set off against a witidmiH 
of Lord Eldon's day, a watermill of Lord Hardwicke's, but we shoU 
lay before our readers a succinct hut clear and incoutroveriiMe 
statement of facts, which will prove that the Earl of Eldon has, 
kf equal time, despatched twice as much business as the moat 
rapid of his predecessors. i * . 

His Lordship’s antagonists, though they may amqse their hearers^ 
and indulge their tempers by the statement of an individual catO 
of apparent enormity, feel that they can make no real impnmaHt 
unless they can shew that it is not the increase of business, bill 
the hesitation of the Lord Chancellor that produces the alleged 
d^hy. They are all forced to admit that he is a judge of the moat 
spotless integrity. The Edinburgh Koview introduces its attack 
upon him by confessing that he is ^ a great and learned 
* who possesses a most subtle and refining understandings and unites 
with an extraordinart/ degree of penetration and sagatAtiiffMsingu* 
tur patience and circimispeciionJ Such is, ^ the eulogy, wfaidh the 
necessity of conforming in some degree to public opinion, wMga 
from Lord Eldon’s adversaries; but, then, they add that al|, these 
transcendent qualities are impaired, if not rendered qnit^ uimtess, 
by the dubious and undecided disposition of the Cbancelier’e 
mUd, and by the delay and procrastination of his proccedin^^ 
Thisj they allege, is the true cause* of the accumulation of busit 
ness. This deny — and on this ground— a fair, clear, apeU| 

and visible arena — we meet them, 

» Has the equity business,’ it is triumphantly asked, * hat iW 
^ Equity business been doubled, or any thing like it ? No manrwtt 
^ be wild as to dream of such^ thing !’ and^ in suppoit o£ thii 
argumentative and elegant form of assertion, the authoritfei of 
Sir S. Romilly and of the present Vice*Chancellor (wlimi Mr* 
Leach) are profusely quoted. , < 

S 4 " ^ Now 
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wie boldiit af Iktle illi]M^l1la|lce whellier 
tquit^^ ONE branch of tho. l<ord Chancellor’s businees^ has 
doubled or not^ if we can show that the aggregate business to be 
.performed by him has more than doubled ; yet we will venture 
,|0 confess that we are wild enough-^ with our eyes open and in a 
^day^light possession of our faculties-*^to assert that even the 
Ij^OlTY BUS1|!FE5S HAS NBARLY^ IF NOT ABSOBOTHil^Y, 

JPOOBLE.D ; and we think that w e shpU prove it, not by mid 
d^^aination or visionary hypotheses, but by figures and facts^ 
olear in their evidence and incontrovertible in their nature. ^ 
Chancery, like any other, business, must be measured by its 
fUnntityand its quality^ by its importance and diflkulty, as Well 
as by its variety and extent : the quantity is sometimes to be ob-* 
tamed w ithoutdifficulty ; asthe numbers of bills tiled, — of petitions 

{ resented, ~of causes set down, — ^of motions granted, and so on. 

four adversaries would be content with resting the question on the 
result of mere numbers ^ it might be speedily decided; but m 
common fairness, we must admit the other ingredient into the 
consideration, namely, the quality^ the vveiglit, the importance, 
the value of the business transacted. We are not deterred from 
this admission by the obvious difficulty of tiiuling data on whidi 
to establish the comparison. We know that a direct calculation 
of such fugacious and ever-varying elements cannot be given, 
* no man is so wild as to dream of such a thing ; but we thiuk 
that, by taking a general view of the elements of which Chancery 
business is composed, and measuring (as we are in many cases 
enabled to do with perfect accuracy) their increase, we can arrive 
at very satisfactory inferences as to the increase of tlfat business 
to which thfey severally conduce. 

Without attempting, in a hasty and popular essay of , this 
nature^ to enter into an examination "of the extensive nature anil 
pbjec|^ of the Chancellor’s jurisdiction, we shall only remind ottr 
leaders, generally, that the increase of population, and the growth 
oC rjohes,.tuust always prodi\ce a corresponding increase of liusi- 
ness in all the courts of civil law; and we must add, that our 
population has grow n, and our wealth has increased, under cir- 
cumstances which have in a peculiar and surprisling degree 
augmeut^d the duties of the Chancellor. Let us now proceed 
to examine those several circumstances which may affect the in- 
creaaf ‘of business in^ Chancery, and let us compare their affi^unt 
Rt the^preseiit day with their amount in the time of Lord tiard- 
wicke-rrWe need ^Irardly say, that we choose Lord^Hardwiaka^a 
adiinixnstmb<m as beings what our adversaries would €all,the^be$t 
tiippi of the Court of Chancery. 

, fiijist of Hiesc elements is, no doubt, the population; in a 

' certain 
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certaia profiorU^ii to which all the law aad a 

nation^ must necessarily be increased. « >' 

. Jn 17^> England contained 6 , 017,000 aouia; 

^ In 1821, 11,500,000; 

and lest it should be replied that population inerea^s cUiefly le^n 
those classes which give least occupation to a chanOeHbir^ We 
shall show, that' — (the wealth of the country increasing ih i 'illU 
greater proportion) — th<^ classes which are likely to oecttpjV 
time of a chancellor, have increased in* very considerabte pro|[»olr.- 
tions. fn 1750, there were about 180 peers; in 1 B22, 
were 304^ *. 

Of the class of persons ranking as private gentlemen, we liAve 
no means of ascertaining the precise numbeis at either per'iod, bht 
we have some collateral evidence to show that it has inci^aSi^ in 
a still greater ratio. The sons of the gentry of England are 
be found, in the first instance, at the universities, and siibsequdntly 
in the learned professions and the niilitaiy and naval services. Now 
the number of students matriculated in Oxford, was. 

In 1750, 190; 

In 1820, S(Kx 

In Cambridge, the numbers matriculated were 

In 1748, 138; 

In 1823, 397. 

The field and general officers of the army wci o 

In 1775, 277; 

In 1822, .... 2,656. 

The commissioned officers of the navy were 
In 1749, .... 1,000; 

111 1820, about 10,000. 

It is not easy for us, at this moment, to^^scertaiii the cottipara.* 
,|ive numbers of the clericaf and medical professions, hut thoe^ of 
the barrnteiH wc have obtained, and they arc doubly iiifportatlt 
not merely as assisting in the ])oint of view we ikie twtvr taking, 
but as demonstrating the proportiogal increase of business in the 
courts of law. The calls to the bar Were ' 


In 1750, 37; 

In 1820, 69! 


^and we can state that forty years ago the number of prartisifig bar* 
ristnrs de/dad tie Aar in Chancery did not much exceed o ddaew, 
iMsd that there are at this hour fifty gentlemen of that imMt^^lid 
avochtion. The merchants, traders and maqufacturera in* 
.cimaed, almost beyond calculation, in numbers, in the '^ra<at 
value of their commercial transactions, andjn the vatietjh aM 
lent of their operations — this is so notorious tibat it wowld be ti 
waste of time to stop to prove it by details. Thus then wo^fiave 
fhe population at laige, doubled — the peerage nearly doubled*** 

the 
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the tn far cm he ascertbined from the mimben) educated 

in the universities and attached to the professions trebied^the 
comitierciai classes probably more than trebled — and the barris- 
ters^ who are to conduct the affairs of all these classes in the courts, 
at least ihabled. No one, we think, can doubt that these increases 
indic&te eL corresponding increase in the business in the courts ^ 
la*iv generally, and we shall now proceed to state some circum- 
stan^s which prove that the business lin the Court of Chancery 
ia proportionably increased: we shall begin by some general ob- 
Bbf^ttons, as to the increased wealth of the country^ and then 
show, by arithmetical statements, the actual quantity of work done 
by the Lord Chancellors at the periods which are the objects of 
comparisoh. 

It is not perhaps possible to estimate the increased value of real 
property within the last 70 years, but it will be admitted, that, 
sinc^ population has doubled, the general produce must have 
greatly increased. Some writers assert, that population and wealth 
always advance hand in hand, and think that, at least as to 
England, we may safely admit the general justice of the observa- 
tion. But the * species of income, which, from its nature most 
frequently becomes the subject of application to Chancery, is that 
which accrues from the public fiiiids, and as to them there is no 
difficulty in making the calculation. In 1750, the national debt 
was v£7^2,OOO,op0j fiHd the interest on it, 700,000. At pre- 
sent the debt is o£*800,000,000, and the iiiteresj; annually paid 
upon it is .£,‘K),()00,00() — a tenfold increase in direct amount ; pro- 
ducing a probably equal increase in the importance of chancery 
business, when wc consider tlic tendency of this kind of property 
to become subject to the Chancellor’s jurisdiction, in matters of 
trusts, wards, infants, wills, bankrupt??, partnerships, &c. &c. 

‘The principle of these observations will apply to the increase 
of Bank and. East India stock, both in value and amount. 

1750. 18m 


Bank Stock 


East bidia Stock 


r £’ £- 

f Amount . . . 10,780,000 v - * ■ 14,553,000 

t Value per cent. ... 134 224 

f Amount .... 3/200,000 .... 0,000,000 

1 Value per cent. ... 186 220 

jAifother branch of this subject, which applies these genenfl 
calcdlatiotis immediately to the court of chancery and whieh 
affords ^tfafe best pecuniary mcasifte of the increase of business is, 
Ibe amettnt of monies accumulated in the hands of the' 
aUt^^General of the court : this information we collect from Mr. 
BiliePs speech of<*the 24th Feb. last, in the House of Cornmems; 
of which we may be allowed to say, that, excellent as it seems to 
have been in all points, it is peculiarly valuable in the numerical 

and 
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and tiierefore iiicontrovertible proofs of Ifae XMd Chiiai0c4^^ 
diligence in the discharge of his inimetise duties* , r 

In ,1750 the baiar\ce in court was . . c£l»6d59l60 

lu 1823 38,958,369 

tWe are quite aware that this pecuniary measure of value if by 
no means a conclusive measure of the bu8iness*-*>we know thatiU 
case of c£ 10,000 may be as hard to explicate as one of j£lOOfiQO^ 
and that the value of the stake does not always (nor even fi^«> 
quently) increase the difficulty of the 'decision — we according^ 
do not pretend that the business in chancery has increased, with 
its pecuniary responsibility, thirty-fold— v>ur argument is only 
that, so immense an increase of the property lying in the court 
indicates a vast (though not a proportionate) increase of business: 
we shall prove from other arguments (all of which concur in their 
results) that the business of Chancery, properly so called, is 
about doubled, and that the general business to be transacted by 
a Lord Chancellor is at least tripled. 

Having thus argued d priori what the increase of chancery 
work was likely to be, we shall now proceed to show, as well as 
our materials allow, what it really was, in arithmetical amount, 
which taken in combination with the general value and imports 
ance of the matters decided, Will give the true view of the real 
business of the court. 

The duties of the Lord Chancellor, as such, rna^'bc reduced to 
four great classes : 

1. Chancery suits properly so called. 

2. Bankruptcy. 

3. Lunacy. 

4. Petitions and references to the court, arising out of public 
and private acts of pi/rliament. 

In the three former of these branches, we shall offer a compiiri- 
son of the proceedings in the times of Lords HardwicHf^ 
Eldon ; but the last class, which is numerous and complicated, 
scarcely existed in the times of lhe»former, and is therefore an 
unbalanced weight in the scale of the present chancellor. 

I. As to Chancery suits, properly so called, they commence 
by hill; they are pursued by motions^ petitions^ and up 

to final judgment f but there are none of those stages in which 
the real point of the case may not be sometimes decided^ nod it 
tiappens in a large proportion of cases, that they are decided^alidi 
brought to an end long before they are brought to, what i» leciir 
nicaliy called, a hearing, and consequently, as carnet^ are 

never heard at all. What w^as formerly the business oC the court, 
in the bearing of causes^ is of late often done by motion^ and the 
orders on motions have become (at one^ihird*of ike ensi} aa 
useful to the parties *a8 the decrees made on the hearings of 

causes ' 
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cavity b€J^ It it db^refore clear^ that in order to afiorci 

any thing like a fair view of the amotint of business^ all the 
of proceedings ought to be taken jinto an aggregate ac- 
cotmt, ■ 

We begin with submitting calculationa of the number of judg- 
ments pronounced by Lord Hardwicke in three years, (viz^ i749> 
175i,) with those pronounced by Lord Eldon in the years 
180B, 180y> 18 10. We have selected those periods from the par- 
liamentary report, because the latter precedes the appointment of 
the Vice-Chancellor, and the search after other dates would be too 
voluminous and laboriws. 

By Lord Haudwickr. 
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The above account rela<^es solely to Emtity business, and our 
readers will at once see we were not dreamhig when we as- 
serted, that Lord Eldon had decided nearly double the number 
of* matters that Lord ' Hardwicke did ^ in a corresponding 
period ; and' if it should be obserr/ed, that though the tehole 
number he much greater, yet the number of camea decided is 
Ve beg to repeat, that emtses are often substantially de- 
eidhd ovTmoti^nj and that in Lord Eldon’s time this practice has 

” from tlie Second llcporVlVoin the Commlllecof Oic Conuijons apfjoiutcd 

to inW the Causes that retard the decision of suits in the Higli Court of Chati- 

oetyii* putt of the exftnittiatiori of Jacob Crofts, Esij., Senior Deputy Itcgistcr of the 
High Court of Oiiancery, on this point 

* Xlto dme of ttctually hearing causes does not commence till the termination of ,tjic 
seal, whatever noniber of days that may take up?’ — ‘ Certainly so/ 

^tate, from yoor owii koowicdge and experience, wl»at is the reason that, that 
ifitcrv4t wHch u^ed to i>e passed in hearing the causes, is exhausted by the contiua- 
aiioeoftiae keal?* — It arises from motions^ being of that high consequence, thai the 
potot In tbetause is f^lientiy determined, and takes up a great time.’ 

5 Does, |t aopielt^mes happen that the points which would arise in the iifotingthe 
caiiS<?« bemg presented to the notice and decision of the court on tUe motion, tiJta 
c&uie is never afterwards Ticnfd of?’ — ' That frequently happens.* 

• That point is now frequently determined upon motion, w^liich formerly used to be 

<^|^ripk9ftd< opwx the bearing of fl»e cause ?’— * Yes j and the caqsc is put an end tp 
the dccUipO upon the motion. p. 45. t * ^ 

" ' * ' . ' ‘ (from 
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(from a cot^iirrence of reasoiis) become freque«»ti 
uokiiown in I^rd Hardwicke^^, Lord Hai^di^deke 
would suffer any thing; to be decided by btft l^serveil aW 

serious questions till tlie hearing — so did Lord Thurlow, 'The 
modern practice of deciding important points on id oboap 

and convenient to the suitor, though it increases the itididhlcial 
labour of the judge, who is thereby obliged to wade aeveral iSbibs 
through the fuels of conqdicated and voluminous cases*' 

In bankruptcy our data are crfpable of still more precisiodif'^ ' 
Lord Hardwicke, iri 20 years, issued 1^,000 ComnihsioOs.' 

Lord Eldon, in 20 years, 40,^0. * ; 

* Nearly three times the number. 

Ijord Hardwicke made, in 11 ycari 11 months, 1398' orders. 
Lord Eldon, in 11 years ami 4 months, 316*8, 

Nearly three times the number, , 

In lunacy, the number of orders made by I^rd Chancellor 
Hardwicke in nine years, from 1738 to 1746 inclusive, was 410, 
ail average under lifty [ler annum. But in Lord Eldon^s last nine 
years, the number of similar orders was 237 an average « of 
above 250 per annum. , ♦ 

Thus then, putting out of the account, the whole weight of die 
fourth class of business, above enumerated, which affects Lord 
Eldon alone, we have been able to show, that on a comparison 
with Lord Hardwicke’s lime, the business despalcJied ha» bc^u 
increased, in Chancery, near two-fold J * ♦ ' 

in Bankruptcy, near three-fold ! 
in Lunacy, above ffve-fohl ! 

Of that fourth Class of business, we cannot give a belter view 
than by extracting the following passage from the Parliamentary 
Report; ’ . » 

‘ For about thirty years last past, by virtue partly of standing orders iii 
this house, and partly by the practice and usage of the house, the Court 
of Chancery has been made an instrument in the executtoti pf local 
acts of parliament, relating to canals, yavigations, aqueducts, 
to bridges, inclos, tires, docks, railways, tramroads, opening and paving 
streets, supplying towns with water and gas, and various other specula- 
tions ; by which acts the purchase-money of lands, taken under the 
aoihority of parliament for such purposes, (where the titles are douht- 
ful, or cannot be immediately completed,) is directed to be paid iifto 
the Court of Chancery ; there to remain until, by proceedirjp 
Court, the titles can be tried, or means fouruJ by that Court 
doubtful titles: and it is obvious tfiat, in every* case, in 
ment has thus burthened the Court of Chancery, this new s|^0es of 
business operates against the despatch of the pitbnary busiiieils of the 
Court/ — Lords* R^ort, p. 10. % . , ^ i 

' Upon other parts of this Report, showing difterent 
increases made to the duties of the present Chancellor, (siicli as 
^ proceedings 
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proceediogd by habeas carpus^ &c; 8cc.) we have not time to dwell ; 
suffice it to say^ that in every minute ramification, as in the greater 
branches of business, Lord Eldon^'s labour has exceeded what was 
ever before imposed on any Chancellor. 

But there is another great and important branch of judicial duty 
attiiched to the station of Lord Chancellor which requires parti- 
cular notice ; namely, the presiding in the appellate jurisdiction 
of the House of Lords. The accumulation of undecided causes 
in this high court of parliament has excited even more attention 
thaii the delays in Chancery ; and we have lately seen, that the 
extent of inconvenience has been admitted, and attempted to be 
remedied by the appointment of a deputy Speaker, and the com- 
pulsory attendance of certain lords, in rotation, in order to get rid 
of this accumulation. In this regulation, (as in the case of the 
Vice*-Chaiicellor,) the detractors of Lord Eldon recognize an 
admission, on the part of his colleagues, of the delays of hh ad- 
uimistration ; but it is no such thing : — it is an admission, indeed, 
of that truth wdiich nobody but the ^ trudiicets* have been bold 
enough to deny — the increase of business — but neither his lord- 
ship’s colleagues, nor any other candid person in any degree ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case, can impute to Lord Eldon an^ 
utidue delay in the disposal of this class of business — on this 
point, the nature of the proceedings enables us to bring the matter 
to clear arithmetical admeasurement, and we adiall show, beyond 
all possibility of contradiction, that Lord Chancellor Eldon has 
exceeded in diligence of attention, and in rapiditif of decision^ the 
most diligent and the most rapid of his predecessors. 

The following statement of the number of controverted ap- 
peals and writs of error determined in the House of Lords by 
every Chancellor, from Lord Har(|wickC inclusive, compared 
with an equal period of Lord, Eldon’s administration, w'ill astonish 
those of our readers who only know of this matter w’hat they learn 
in news^pers and parliamentary debates, and will silence, we 
a^e cimfident, all such charges for the future. 

Lord Hard wicke, in 20 years, (1737 to 1756\) 235 cases. 

Lord Eldon, in 20 years, (1801 to 1822,) 469 cases. 

Twice the number. 

Lord Northington, in 10 years, (1757 to 1766,) 136 cases. 

Lord Eldon, in 10 years, (1813 to 1822,) 397 cases. 

Three times the number. 

Lord Camden, ^ 1n*4 years,' (1764 to 1769 ,) 69 cases. 

Lord Eldon, in 4 years, (1813 to I 816 ,) 214 cases. 

AUpve three times the number. 

Lord Apsley/ in 8 years, (1771 to 1778») 172 cases* 

Lord Eldon,' in 8 years, (1813 to 1820,) 325 cases. ' 

Above twice the number. 


Lord 
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Lord Thiirlow, in 14 years, (1779 to 17*9^4 ^ ciMWWfe#. n. ^ 

Lord Eldon, in 14 years, (l80p to l4^^4 , 453 coses. 

^ Greatly above twice the number. , . 

Lord Rosslyn, iif 8 years, (1793 to 1800,) 122 coses* 

Lord Eldon, in 8 years, (1813 to 1820,) 325 C^es.^ . „ 

Greatly above twice the number. “ , . ) 

This detail, extracted from the journals of the Lords» spells 
(to use a trivial, but ber^ appropriate phrase) vplume^; aitdi WC 
cannot help further observing, as a curious coincidence, #iat 
Lord Eldon has, in twenty years, decided 29 appeals more than 
Lords Ilardwicke, Northington, and Canic^eii, all together, decided 
in thirty>four years! Nor must it be omitt^, that since the Union 
the Irish appeals have come in addition to the natural increase of 
the business of the House of Lords. They, are generally 
tions of great weight, length, and intricacy, and we ours^ves 
know of one case, which, after having, in one form or another, 
during a period of near thirty years, passed tlirough all, the Irish 
courts, was decided by the Lords with a celerity which surprisad 
both parties, and rescued one of them from the ruin wliich a rich, 
obstinate, and litigious adversary bad almost accomplished* 

We know that those who caunot refute the foregoing important 
s^tatement as to the decision of appeals, will endeavour to attenuate 
Lord Eldon’s merit by saying that he has sat a much longer time 
for the determination of these appeals than bis predecessors did* 
We admit it ; it is our case — we prais^ Lord Erdbn,^ nQt for de- 
ciding w ithout hearing, but for hearing with the most exemplary 
patience, and yet deciding, in fact, so great a number, of the most 
important class of causes. But, on the other hand, if the pressure 
of the appeals has forced Lord Eldon to, give up so much more 
of his time to them, ewery moment of that time has been taken--- 
not 

‘ From toys, nor mirth, nor wine,' 

but from the Court of Chancery, where, neverthdless,'»he has, 
as we have seen, done nearly twice, as much business a#'Lord 
Hardwicke. ^ 

If, therefore, the undecided appeals have accumulated, the in- 
convenience cannot be attributed to Lord Eldon, who has done 
about twice as much of this class of business as was done by any 
of his predecessors, and thrice as much as was disposed of by 
others. 

But we have some other obsel^ratioos to which will put 
liord Eldon's despatch of the Judicial business of the of 

Lords in a still more striking point of view, {t must not be forgot- 
ten, that the Lord Chancellor is speaker of the House, not merely 
in its legal but in its legislative and political capacity, and that the 
increased demand on hfs time on the latter account mu diminish 

the 
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or m tk^ jtiQ^ds, .jCti^e is.np record o| tli^ number of 

that the length and ft e- 
pf their ^eeting9 on subjects of 'public interest have !«• 
js notorious 4 and there are some .circumstances Which 
enable, us lo appros^imate to a .tolerably fair cquip^tsoti 
duties imposed, an Lords Harduricke 
and .• 

.Miy!e.find by tne Lprds’ Journals, that in the year . 1 750 that house 
spin days, and the record of their proceedings is coniprised i«i 
75i/,fMi§es of the Journal. In 1810 tlie house sat 94 days, and 
ti»hir4cord of its .proceedings occupies 40^ pages of the JournaL 
I 11&4950 there were passed 40 public and private acts of par^ 
liansefit ;^in 1810, 119 of the former and 334 of the latter — 
double the quantity of time (even if their Lordships sat only the 
.8aime4)umber of hours in each day) and six times the quantity of* 
BpBike and more tiian six times the quantity of business. We 
.tbhik we^may venture, from these premises, as well as from general 
^nOlofiely, to assert, that the chancellor’s )>arliamentary duties are 
M 4eak dimbletl since the time of Lord tlardvvicke. 

. ^ Jiefore conclude this liead,«we beg leave to say a w^ord or 

tlW^with aview of coO'eoting some nonsense which has been 
vltatten and some nonsense which has been talked, on the subject 
J6#ibetiew arratijemenL by which three jieers have been bulleted 
ait each dsfy with tne|^cputy speaker for the hearing of ap- 
piMs^j Periodical writers' have admitted into their pages, and 
noo^spape^ reporters have put into the mouths^of peers, the most 
mtsfepresentatioitl of ^his matter. ^ Is it to be borne/ say 
tte^. objectors, ^ that &e Judgei^of appeals shall be selected by 
^ bttilbt; without dkcrimination of any personal qualities which 
* may fit or may disable a peer to perform so nice and conscieii-r 
‘ tiottS a duty; and under *^such absurd regulations that there 
‘ a tiew fiNpt of these ballotted judges evbry day; so that 

^ who caus^ pleaded one day are not to decide 

^ up0u it Ihe next^ and those who are called upon to the decision 
' ^Hfbk^dtiy ciii nifeVUr be the same who beard the arguments bf.yc^s- 
tUWhiy r' 'niiS'qbjdctibil, which we have stated in its full strength^ 
isf; plausible' only to those who are wholly ignorant of the tUeaniitg 
individual proposition, and of the general custom and con- 
stitution of the Houses of Parliament. In each of tliem ‘a certain 
nuAtbbp 6f themb.ers ii necessary to constitute a house- — fotty 
mcinbej^ in the Commous, and thrte in the Lords : without the 
of the requisite number of members the Houses cannot 
to any business, and are ipso facto adjpumed. 

Tb ilie ordinary meetings of the Houses, thcLinembers, induced 
by bfeuriosity, or party, generally comt in sufficient numbers, 

and 
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ifind if they tiow and then to Ail to it 

called, no grejat inconvenience, poblic or private, Bntif Ih# 

House of were to attempt to meet ev^ mbii^g it 

o’d<^k, and to sit on Jaw business till five> and liiM on {Inl^ 
bunness kidetinitely longer, it is quite cerlam that, 
compubatory regulation, no House wouid te mude ift teit'O^oOl^l 
and the suitors who had feed their lawyers and iticUited the 
sary expenses for any particular day, would be di 8 ippomt!ia)l^ M 
w^e add, defrauded, by the adjournment Of the House. IRib tme 
of the l 4 iw^lord appointed to preside would boequally 
he must sit from ten till four, waiting to se^wliether any extraofw 
dtnary accident should bring thr^ peers down, aild constitute the 
court. In order therefbre^to ensure the despatch of burintsa, 
\vhicb no one would volimtarily attend, and to secure* the tttfltm 
from the ruitious effects of adjournments, for which no peer vronM 
be individually responsible --the House of Lords resolved tooiMli^ 
pel, under a heavy penalty, the attendance,^ during the n^Me 
of a sufficient number of peers. They are chosen by ballot, 
viate any suspicion that the court could be packed for uny«iiilii«^ 
vidual cause, and their attendance is compeUed ft^ one mid 
not for one case, because, the cases being of various and ^inilelB*^ 
iiite lengths, the peers might be nhequally subjected to thia dmyi 
to tbe obvious derangement of their private concerns, and even aif 
their public occupations. M oreover, as t^e duration of muih 
would be doubtful, how was the attendance of The sai> 0 f 
peers to be ensured ? if a case appointed for one momitig shouhl 
go off by compromise or early decision, how were tbe poera^ap''^ 
pointed for the next case to be collected Hkisid if after a ease, was 
once begun, one of the lords, by death, or sickness, or any othmr 
uncoutroulable cause of absence, was interrupted in^ hii attend* 
ance, what was to become of the case ? and how was the wastoa# 
time, the expense, and tbe anxiety to* be repaid to the #1111011^? 
The House of Lords, therefore, has judiciously movid|d by a 
compulsatory attendance fur the daiii/ esistencoyf caart|^btit 
the campu/mtory attendance of the three nominated peers ooes 
not interfere with tbe attendance of, any others; a»di^ 

those who have beep compeUed to bear the beginning of a cajise 
feel themselves inclined and able to give their attendance danng 
its continuance, they may and ought to do so — their right ^ 4 , 
their duty to Sit as judges in every cause is not impaired by Ad# 
being obliged to attend one or tw^ days iti the session to ,C:^|i^ 
lute the court. Persons may object altogether to the 
and practice of the appellate jurisdiction, AVitli tha^ qiifjitloil 
we have at present nothing to do — it affects Ac ancient qOHstitu* 
tion and practice of the House, and is in no wise tjonh^ted 
the new arrangement, ^hit^h makes no kind oj change in the Iri- 
voL. XXX. NO, Lix. t banal, 
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iumli l*wt only ensures to the suitors that the tribunal shall 
esmt* < . 

We: have thus kid befaris our readers incotiirovertible proof of 
the vast increase of biisiueiis which inuslt he performed by the 
li^rd Cihaticeiior,'*-~aii increase that the assistance of a Vice- 
Ghanceilor^ or aMaster of the Rolls^ (which can apply only to one 
branch of . his labours and that not the most urgent,) does not and 
cannot countervail; and w’e trust that qur readers must be, as we 
ourselves most conscientiously are, convinced that the wonder 
ought to be, not why there is so much arrear, but that there is *0 
liule> But that whi<^ is when compared with what the 

Chancellor has done, is, we admit, too much, with regard to the 
interests of the public at large. It is clear from the experience of 
pswt years-tr- and the future promises to increase rather than di-* 
miuish the inconvenience — it is clear that the time and strength 
of any one man are unequal to accomplish all that is now cx-» 
pected from a l^>rd Chancellor; It has become therefore the 
duty of Liord Eldon himself and of the government to consider 
liow this evil can be remedied. Our reformers would find no 
dtfliculty — ^ separate,' they say, ^ the judicial from the political 
functions of the Chancellor,^ — or ^ take away his guardianship of 
wards or lunatics/— or ^ celieve him from the cases of bank- 
ruptcy /~or ^abolish his appellate jurisdiction over the Vice- 
Chancellor andtlm Master of the Rolls,'— or " separate .the 
from the wwofyucA*/— in biiort, do any thing that may lower, 
dismember and degrade this great office, and the reformers 
promise 4liat all the evil they complain of will vanish — W’e 
verily believe it would Let the office be shorn of its dignity 
and cirouniscribed in its authority, — let it be no longer necessary 
for ministers to fortify themselves with ^the king and with the 
people by their choice of a Chancellor — let that officer be no 
longer the kee^ier of the Conscience of the former and the first 
of the rights and properties of the latter — lower, in 
*hort^ the scale, by which Chancellors have been hitherto chosen, 
and we^are perfectly satisfied that this new officer will have no 
arrear of causes nor accumulation of appeals ! That respect, that 
coiifideuce, which lias loaded with petitions for justice the desks 
of Hardwicke and Thurlow, and overloaded that of Eldon, will 
cease to operate ; and either some new authority must be consti- 
ttttcfd III the state, of rank, ability, and weight equal to those which 
now distinguish the Lord Chqpcellor, or the complaints (not of 
party rivals pr petty practitioners, but) of the whole, nation thirst^ 
tug afUr the purat fountain of justice, will oblige us to retrace 
our mischievous iuwvations and to re-create in, if possible, his 
pri^me author/iy, a Lord High Chancellor of England. 

But without essentially iinpatriiig the ^office, something may 

perhaps 
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perhaps be done by simplifying processes, by curbuling pleadings, 
by abridging forms, by diminishing the intricacies into which ob- 
sun^cy and bad faith will try to escape, and from Whkli it k so 
difficult to dislodge theffi. i 

We have lately seen a case in which the Chancellor dasirod id 
be iumkhed with an abstract of the proceedings to enalilo faini 
to give judgment — the case was one in which the solicitors on 
each side might in two hoi|rs have agreed on a proper statement*^ 
the abstract however sent to the Chancellor was a cart had of 
papers, which actually covered the floor of bis chamber and would 
have consumed at least a whole month of ll|is tin)c. 

These are the real evils of the practice ol* the Court of Chan* 
eery, and they arc such as Vice-Chancellors and Masters of tlie 
Kolls must obviously rather increase tlmi diminish, and which 
the Chancellor himseli (while he attends to his other duties, or 
perhaps even if he give his whole time to them,) cannot effed* 
tually remedy. They are connected with too many details, and 
branch off into too many minute considerations to be unravelled 
by any one man, and we therefore think that l^^ord Eldon lias 
acted most wisely in advising his Majesty to institute a Commis^ 
aion to inquire into these matters. No commission ean give to 
future Chancellors the solid jmnciples of a liardwicke, the vtgo* 
rous decision of a Tliurlow, or the deep learning and acute 
crimination of an Eldon ; but it may produce all that is wanting io 
make the court of Chancery as perfect in its admiiTktralioa as any 
human institution can be, namely, the simpliflcation of those pro* 
cecdings and the diminution of those expenses which occur m 
the earlier periods of causes, and which from their nature t1€^ver 
meet the eye of the judge and even serve to postpone the tihlO 
\vheii the cause comes upder his immediate cognkance* All that a 
Chancellor could do in this •matter J.>orcl Eldon has doiie, nnd 
the practice of hearing and deciding So much on petition and oti' 
motion has had a great tendency this way, and has been a main 
cause w hy the arrear has not been greater. These things a Qwii* 
mission may contribute to do — at Ica’st the expeitment ought to 
be tried — w'e trust that it may be successful, and we are the 
more anxious for this result, bt^cause, with all our resp€?ct tor the 
elder professors of the law, and all our hopes from the younger, 
we confess we are not sanguine that another lildon will he speedily 
found; and we are satisfled that whoever is destined (and late 
may it be!) to succeed him, will r^uiie all the concurrent 
ance which can be given, to enable him to Occupy with , any 
degree of credit that station which Lord Eldon lias already dited 
for more years, with greater diligence ami a more establkhed re- 
putation, than any of bis predecessors. 
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i\ur. I. — Essa^ ott Polit fcal E^rofioin^.^ Supplement to the En-> 

cyvhqwlia hritavniau VoL VI. Part 1. Edinburgli. 1B123. 
''I^HE purpose of this Treatise, as slated jby the author, is to de- 
* hne the objects and limits of the science' of political economy 
— to trace its progress — to exhibit and establish the fitiukitiental 
principles on whicli it is founded — and to point out the illation 
and dependence subsisting between its diAerent parts. 

Much of what is here stated is ably accomplished, particularly 
a very useful sketch of the progress of the science; smd the 
whole is executed with so much talent and general knowledge of 
llic subject, as to give considerable weight to the opjuiotts ad- 
vanced. Yet, we think, that the author, in exhibiting the funda- 
mental principles on which he conceives the scieilce of political 
i‘conomy to be founded, has falleh into some lOost iinj>orlant 
errors ; and as both his ability as a writer, and the depository in 
which his treatise is found, will necessarily give it a wide circttla- 
lioii, the interests of the science seem to require tlwftt these errors 
should be pointed out. 

Of the wwk of Aduin Smith, on the NiutUre and Causes of the 
H ealth of Nations^ the author says, (p. ^233.) that it * has done 
for political economy, what the Principia of Newton did for 
physics.’ The j)rInciplos of a work w hich will admit of being so 
characterized, should not cerUiuily be rejected Of modified but on 
giouiids which will stand the test of* the strictest examination. 
We should be among the last to check free .and continued iiiquiry 
in any science, particularly in one w^hich is mosljustly destobed 
in the [>rcsent treatise as a science, * mH of specalalioUy but of fact 
and experimettf' On such a ^uljecl, no writer, however great, 
can be expected to procluce a work which may not subsequently 
lequire some modifications and corrections. We do not therefore 
olyect to the author of this treatise amfthe school which he repre- 
sents, that they differ from Adam Smith ; but that, in rejeclinf 
some of the fundamental principles of that great master, they pio- 
pose to substitute others, which ndt only do not so welP^cdixnt 
lor the facts with which We are sun ouikUmI, but are in tfiafiy 
cases absolutely hieS^nsistent with thein. 1 h<^’ seem to h^Ve pro- 
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e^eded upon a principle just the very reverse of the position 
above laid down by the author, and to have altered the theories of 
Adam Smith upon pure speculation; and not because they lio 
not accord with facts and experience. • 

The Treatise is divided into four parts — 

I. The Definition and History of the Science. 

11. The Production of Wealth. 

III. The Distribution of Wealth. 

IV. The Consumptiop of Wealth. 

We shall make some remarks on the principles laid down in 
each of these parts. 

The author begins^vith a definition of the science, to which 
we sec no objection, altliongh w^e do not think that it expresses 
30 clearly and happily the precise object in view as the title of 
Adam Suiitlfs work. He then notices the importance of making 
a proper distinction between valuoin exchange, and utility. In 
this wc entirely agree w'ith him, and have always thought that 
M. Say, whose opinions seein chietly to be alluded to, by applying 
utUihj in a sense altogether inconsistent with the common meaning 
of the term, has obscured a part of the subject which was before 
sufficiently clear: w^e were not, however, aware that Mr. Malthus, 
whose name is coupled with fliat of M. Say, had fallen into a simi- 
lar error. Our impression is, that he has adhered to the distinction 
slated by Adam Smith, which is plain and intelligible, and ro- 
ipiires neithe^be rejection nor the alteration of common terms — 
changes which it is always desirable to avoid, unless really ne- 
cessary. 

The author next proceeds to the definition of the term wealth , 
and here he has made a useful addition to the definition of Mr. 
Malthas. He says, Mr. Malthus has defined wealth to consist 
of ^ those material objects which are nedessary, useful, or agree- 
able to maif — (p. (217.) but that this definition is too compre- 
heusivc, as it would include such materjal products as atmosphe- 
ric awr, and the heat of the sun, which are highly useful and 
agreeable, yet, by universal consent, are excluded from the inves- 
tigations of political economy: he proposes, therefore, to limit 
the definition of wealth to those objects alone which have ex- 
changeable value, and it will then stand thus, those material pro^ 
flmts which have exchangeable value, and which are either tie- 
cessarif, ustful, or agreeable to man ; and to this definition w c 
see no objection. 

Th^ author very decided as to the propriety; of confining 
the defifiition of wealth to material objects, as the following pas- 
sage will show. Having observed that some economists had 
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considered wealth a« synoninnous with all thqt man ^rntum 
useful and agreeable to himy he goes on toj8ay,~ 

‘ But if political economy were to embrace a djsctissbn of the pro* 
duction and distribulion*of all that k useful ami i^reeablci it would 
include within itself every other science; and the best EncydopEe* 
dia would really be the best treatise on politicar economjj^. Good 
health is useful and ilelightful ; therefore^ on this hypothesis 
I he science of wealth ought to comprehend the science of medicine^ 
Civil and religious liberty le-e highly useful, and, therefore, the science 
of ivealttr mMt>t comprehend the science of politics. Good acting is 
agreeable, and therefore, to be complete, the science of wealth must 
embrace a discussion of the principles of the Jbistrionic art, and so oiu 
Such definitions are worse than useless. They can have no effect hut 
to generate confused and peiplexed notions respecting the ri^jeets and 
limits of the science, and to prevent the student ever acquiring a dear 
and distinct idea of the nature of the inquiries in which lie is engaged/ 
—p. 217. 

In all this wc agree with the author, and the author agrees 
with Adam Smith : we were, therefore, greatly surprised to find 
him afterwards totally difteriug ott a point so very closely con- 
nected with the definition of wealth, as the definition of produc- 
tive labour. To us, indeed, it appears that the femi productive 
labour, w hen used in an Inquiry into the Nature ana Canm of 
the IVeahk of NationSj is absolutely unmeaning and useless, un- 
less it be applied, according to the intention of Adam Smith, to 
signify the labour which is directly productive of^ealth ; and if 
the term wealth be confined to material products, this must be 
the labour which is so fixed and realized on these products as to 
be estimated in their value when they become the subjects of 
exchange. But, according to our aiithov, this distinction is ill- 
founded : let him, how ever, speak for himself. Having quoted 
the passage of Adam Smithy in which he clearly explains the dif- 
ference between what he has denonftnated productive, and what 
unproductive labour, he thus proceeds ; — 

^ Such are the opinions of Dr* Smith, and it will not we think be 
very difficult to show the fallacy of the distinctions he hits endeavoured 
to establish between the labour, and consequently, also the consump- 
tion of the different classes of society. To begin with the case of the 
menial servant: — Dr. Smith says that his labour is improductfve, be- 
cause it is not realized in a vendible commodity, while the labour of 
the manufacturer i$ productive, because it is so realized. But of wbac, 
may we ask, is the labour of the manufacturer really produciivi^ ? 
does it not consist exclusively of ctfmforts and conveniences it^ttired 
for the use and accommodation, of society ? The mamtWcturer it not 
a producer of matter, but of utility only ; and is it not obvioUt that the 
labour of the menial servant is also productive *of utility ? ff, for ex- 
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ample» the labour expended in converting the wool of’ the sheep into a 
coat be, as it unquestionably is, productive; tht‘n surely the labour 
expended in brushing and cleaning the coat, and rendering it fit to be 
Wtftrn, must be so too. It is universally allowed that the labour of the 
husbandman in raising corn, beef, and other articles of provision is pro- 
«luctivo; but, if so, why is the labour of the menial servant, who per- 
forms tlwj ficcemny and indisp^msuble task of pre|)aring and dressing 
these articles, and fitting them to be used, to be stigmatized as unpro- 
ductive? It is clear to demonstration, that there is no difference whatever 
between the two species of industry, thai’they are both productive or 
both unproductive. To j)roduce a fire, is it not just as necessary that 
coals should be carried from the cellar to the grate, as that they should 
be carried from the bollom of the mine to the surface of the earth ? 
aUd if it be said that the miner is a protluctivc labourer, must we not 
also say the same of the servant who is employed to make and mend 
the fire? The whole of l)r. Smith's reasoning proceeds on a fiilse hy* 
pothesis. He has made a distinction where there is none, and wheie 
iJ^tre can he none. The end of all human exertion is the same — that 
is, to increase the sum of necessaries, comforts, and enjoyments ; and 
it must be left to the judgment of every man to determine what pro- 
portion of these comforts he will have in the shape of menial sei- 
vices, and what in the shape of material products. It is an error to 
suppose that a tiban is impoverished by maintaining menial servants, 
any more than by indulging in any other species of expense. It is 
true he will be ruined if he keeps more servants than he has occasiort 
A)r, or than be can afford to pay ; but his ruin would be equally cer- 
tain were he to purchase an excess of food or clothes, or to employ 
more workmeil^i any brunch of manufacture than are required to 
carry it on, or than his capital can eitiploy. To keep two ploughmen 
wrhen one might suffice, is jest as improvident and wasteful expenditure 
as to keep two footmen to do the business of one. It is in the e.\tra- 
vagaiit quantity of the commodities we consume, or of the labour w'e 
employ, and not in the particular species of commodities or labour that 
we must seek for the causes of impoverishmenN* — p. 274. 

, Thia passage appears to u« to be totally inconsistent with that 
which we before quoted respecting wealth, and to merit a]l tlm 
severit^of remark which was applied by the writer to tliose politi- 
cal economists who do not coiitiiie wealth to material objecta^ Jf 
tlie production of utility and enjoyment, as here stated, be the 
point in question, then, beyond all doubt, not only the labour 
of the menial servant is. productive, as well as that of the manu- 
facturer, but the exertion necessary to learn to dance, to get to a 
pleasant party, to read tlie public papers, or to acquire any useful 
or agreeable kind of accomplishment or inforiiiation, must come 
Milder the same denomination. ^ 

But when Adam Smith gave his definition of productive labour, 
he obviously did not piean to i efei simply to utility and enjoyment, 

" but 
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but iowcaUb , tliHt is, to the utilit)/ and enjoyment re.submg fiom 
material prodacls. IJo most exfiiessly, itidcod, notws the high 
utility and importance of many other kinds of iujlMuir besides 
those which lie has denominated productive, ami hud not the 
slij^litcst idea of slignuUiziH^ them, as the use of ihis.expresshni 
by the author W'oiild imply. Coul^ ho, indeed, for a fimment 
doubt that the labours of a just ma^istniie, a skilful pbvvsicftifi, 
or an able legislator, were, beyond comt)apson, more meful than 
the labour of the lacc-nniker? We have not the least dhjection 
to agree with the author in saying that ‘ the end of all hittnan ex- 
ertions is the same; that is, to increase the sum of necessaries, 
comforts and enjoyments:* but if political economy be, as he 
states, ‘ the science of the laws which regulate the prot/fuimHy 
distribution and consumption of those malcrial prodarls whUli 
have cxcliaiigeahle value, and are either necessary, useful^ or 
agreeable to man,’ then it is certain that the term production, or 
productive labour, as it ought tr> hti iiseil in the science of poliii-^ 
cal (‘conomy, can only J^pply b> the labour winch increases the 
quantity oi value ofmatt rial products. 

That in this classiticatioii there may b<’ a few aiiomalotis cases 
we aie perfectly ready to admit, but w(5 har<lly know what clas* 
siiication is without thorn. It is true that tlie labours of soiiie 
menial servants sometimcb increase the value of material prodiicts;^ 
but the amount of this value, as it aifects the Health oi the 
society, never conics to be estimated, like the hibfJtiflrs of the agri*^ 
ciilturist, the manufacturer, the carrier, and the shoptnmi; and 
even if it could be estimated, it would be found so trilling coni-* 
pared with the material prod nets eomamed htf tkem^ that m a 
class their labour may most fairly be denOininate<l unproductive. 
Ill fact, menial sei vice,, w hen most like productive labour, may be 
characterized as assisting lA the convenient and agrtu idiUi 
sumption of wealth, ami not esseiUidlly in its pioductioii. But 
what puts the matter beyond doubt, and makes a very marked 
and striking distinction between them is, that menial service is 
always employed by revenue with a* viuw to consumption ami 
enjoyment, and never by capital wdth a view to production and 
profit; and as tliis is the only intelligible and useful distiuctioii 
between unproductive and productive cousiirnption, it is deaf 
that menial servants, even when they most resemble productive 
labourers, must come under the head of unproductive consiinier^* 
Jt may be true, as stated by the author, that * to keep two 
ploughmen where one only mighf sulfice, is jivst as improvident 
and wasteful expenditure as it is to keep two lootinen to do the 
woik of one/ But the agriculturists wliv laise corn widi a 
view to profit aic in no danger ui oflemimg m lliJs way; whereas 
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the rich landlord; who keeps menial servants with a view to grati- 
fication and sumptuous expenditure, almost always*' maintains 
much greater numbers than are necessary^ to keep in order and 
prep^e for immediate use his material products. Dr. Clarke, in 
nis Travels in Russia, says, if we recollect right, that some of the 
Russian noblemen of Petersburgh and Moscow keep one or tw^o 
hundred servants and attendants of various kinds. This w^ould 
be generally thought much more than cufficient. Yet we agree 
with the author, that it mtist be left to the judgment of every man 
to determine what proportion of comforts he will have in the 
shape of menial services and what in the shape of material pro- 
ducts* We agree with him also that it is an error to suppose that 
a man is impoverished by maintaining menial servants any more 
than by indulging in any other species of expense. Though lie 
is no doubt likely to be ruined if he employs more servants than 
he can pay, yet a rich landlord may employ forty servants to do 
the work of four, and still live decidedly within his income. To 
the income of the individual it matters not whether the same sum 
be laid out in the maintenance of menial servants and followers, 
or in the material products of carpets, curtains, and carriages. 
But Adam SiiiUh was inquiring about the caimn of the wealth of 
nations ; and if wealth consist, as our author allow\s, of material 
products, then one of the most powerful causes of wealth must 
be the general prevalence of such a -taste for material products as 
will occasion TOe employment of a great and increasing quantity 
of that kind of labour which produces them. It is true that 
there would be no u«e in employing a greater quantity of pro- 
ductive labour than is necessary to supply the demands of soci- 
ety for material products. We must wait the inclinations of the 
owners of property : and as we cannot f^rce them to prefer the 
results of one kind of labour to tbo^ of another, the capitalists 
would be very unwise to rifin themselves in the attempt* But 
that the difference between the two kinds of labour consists in 
quality and not in quantity is further manifest from this, that there 
IS scarcely any amount of demand for the results of productive 
labour which would not tend very greatly to increase the wealth 
of a nation, or the quantity and value of its produce; whereas a 
great preference of the results of unproductive labour or a great 
demand fqv menial servants and followers, would destroy more 
than half of the capitals which are generally employed by a rich 
and prosperous country in manufactures, and in domestic and 
foreign commerce, and leave it merely with its landlords sur- 
rounded by poor dependants. And yet it is said that Adam 
Smith has made a ilistinction where there is none, ami can be 
none! 


Witli 
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Willi regard to the labour tndirecili/ pioductive of material 
objects, which the author seems to consider tu the same light as 
if It were direct/j^ productive, (p. 275.) we really believe that there 
is scarcely any exertioVi, and certainly not any regular cotisiiitip- 
tion, which may not be shown to come imder this head. If the 
exertions of the physician are to be considered as productive ac- 
cording to our aullior, because be has been instruiiieiit;kl in pre- 
serving the health or savipg the life of an Arkwright or Watt^that 
is, of some of those who increase the ‘value of material objects, 
we do not know bow indiiect productiveness can be denied to 
the walks, rides, and drives which are iii^truiiieiital in preserving 
the health, streiigtii, aiul lives of all tlie productive labourers of 
Aduiii Smith. And, with regard to consiunption, it niiisl be 
allowed to be so decidedly the ituUrect cause of all productiuit> 
excetil tliat of llic spontaucous fruits of the earth, that it cannot 
but have the most extensive and powerful operation, indirectly, 
ill increasing the mass of material wealth. But if, because it is 
true, that the end of all hiiuiaii exertion is the same, that is, to 
gratify some want or w ish of inaiikiiid, we are to make no distiiic- 
lion between exeicise for health and the labours of tlie loom, or 
between the act of consumption and the act of production, hi an 
inquiry into xh^natuve and canses of the zeealth of nations, me 
totally at a loss to conceive how the strident in political economy 
is to explain the ctVecl of capital in increasing national wealth, the 
operation of saving as dislinguished from spend iirgf and the causes 
which make tlie balance of produce exceed that of consumption. 
Surely, to a description of productive labour which leads to such 
results, the observations, which, as we have seen, the author him- 
self makes on some of the vague descriptions of w pallh, may most 
justly be applied: *,Sueh deiinitioits are obviously worse than 
useless : they have no effect but to generate confused and per- 
plexed notions respecting the obje<?ts and limits of the science, 
and to prevent the student ever acquiring a clear and distinct idea 
of the nature of the inquiries in which he is engaged.’ — (j5. 2170 

On the other haiu|, the defiiiitioi/ whicJi Adam Smith gives of 
productive labour is not only quite consistent with the definition 
of wealth, whicli is of great importance, but it is at once as dis- 
tinctly marked as such subjects will ailmit ot, and in the high- 
est degree useful. It amounts in substance to this. Having de- 
fined wealth to be the material products, possessing exchangeable 
value, which are necessary, useful, ami agieeabic to man, produc- 
tive labour is that labour whft h is st> directly productive of 
wealth as to be estimated in the value of the objects produced. 
This naturally intkides the labours of cariicis, shopmen, and of 
all tliobc persons who arc paid by capital, aiul ^give a definite iii- 
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crease of value Jo material products ; while all those exertions 
the results of which are immaterial indirect, or indefinite, are ex- 
cluded. And having thus got a name for the labour w^hich is 
directly productive of wealth, we may proceed with much more 
clearness in our inquiries into the quantity of unproductive labour 
or of unproductive consumption, which may be necessary in a 
fiourishiug society, either on account of its great intrinsic utility, 
or its tendency to increase the demand for material products. 

We have to apologize to our readers for going at once from 
the beginning to the end of the treatise, in the discussion of this 
subject; but we consider the definition of wealth and of produc- 
tive labour as so very closely coimected, that they cannot with 
propriety be treated .separately. 

The author begins the second division of his Treatise with a 
definition of production^ which he says is never ^ the production 
of matter, for that is exclusively the attribute of Omnipotence, 
but the production of utility, and consequently of exchangeable 
value/ — (p.234.) This may be strictly true; but, as Adam Smith 
had before called those modifications of matter which adapt it to 
the .various tastes and wants of society, produciion, we see no 
advantage in the change of terms. On the contrary, it appears 
to us obviously calculated to mislead ; because exchangeable 
value is never proportioned to utility, though it may be to the 
tastes and wants of society. The cobweb piece of muslin, pro- 
duced by a g^t quantity of labour and skill, is not nearly so 
useful^ according to the natural and conunou acceptation of the 
term, as a piece of cotton obtained by a third part of the exertion ; 
yet the former would, unquestionably be considered as the pro- 
duction of the greater amoitnt of wealth. This is exactly the 
error into which M. Say has fallen, and which the author had be- 
fore noticed with disapprobation. 

The author next proceedst to insist very strongly on labour 
being the only source of tcealth, and to assert that the earth, 
* howe\i;r paradoxical it may at first sight appear, is not a source 
of wealth.^ — (p. 233.) He says that, * independently of labour, 
matter is rarely of any use whatever, and is never of any value. 
Place us on the banks of a river, or in an orchard, and we shall 
infallibly perish either of thirst or hunger, if w^e do not, by an ef- 
fort of industry, raise the water to ourlips, or pluck the fruit from 
its parent tree/ This last position we are most ready to admit, 
but we cannot think it follows from it, that labour is the only 
source of wealth. If it wxre infieed the sole source of wealth, 
the legitimate conclusion would be, tliat wealth might be pro- 
dliced without the assistance of land ; yet we strongly suspect 
that, if wc were to niake the same ej^ort of industry in a place 

where 
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where the earth had not heen the source of wate/' or apples, such 
a degree of labour would do but little towards saving us from 
thirst or hunger. It is necessary to exert much more labour than 
the effort of industry <iere (lescril)ed to obtain the use of silver 
and gold; but to say that human labour is the sole source of 
these metals would surely he a most strange and useless per- 
version of terms. As well might we say, when two men w^ere 
co-operating in carrying ajog of wood, which was too heavy for 
either of them separately, that one was the sole carrier, because, 
without the effort of industry made by him, llic log might have 
remained unmoved and useless. VVe totally disapprove of such 
futile and unnecessary attempts at simplihcation. We are dis- 
jmsed to consider labour as a most essential source of wealth ; 
but knowing, with Adam Smith, the absolute necessity of the co- 
operation of land to give us food, clothing, lodging, &.c. &(*. w'e see 
no kind of reason why w^e should n^it acknowledge, with him, 
what is so obviously true, that both land and labour are sources 
of wealth. 

It is not our intention to notice, among much that is good, in 
this and the other divisions of the treatise, all the passages in 
which w'e think the author has unnecessarily cievia^ed from Adam 
Smith, or has otherwise advanced propositions which are un- 
founded. Our chief object is to call the attention of the reader 
to some of the main principles which characterize what may be 
called the new school of political economy, as contr*idistinguished 
from that of Adam Smith. But before we proceed more' especi- 
ally to this subject, we cannot refrain from adverting to a passage 
quoted in this division of the treatise, of which it is said, ^ this is 
perhaps the most objectionable passage in the Wealth oj' Nations, 
and it is really astonishing how so acute and sagacious a rcasoner 
as Dr. Smith could have niakitaiqed a doctrine so manifestly er- 
roneous.’ — (p. 249*) The passage is*the following : — 

‘ No equal quantity of productive labour or capital emphjyed in 
man u lectures can ever occasion so great a reproduction as if it were 
employed in agriculture. In manufactilres nature does nothing, man 
does all^ and the reproduction must always be in proportion to the 
strength of the agents that occasion it. The capital employed in agri- 
culture, therefore, not only puts info motion a greater quantity of pro- 
ductive labour than any equal capital employed in manufactures, but 
in proportion to the (juantity of productive labour which it employs 
it adds a much greater value to the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country, to the real j^i^eallh and revenue of the inhabi- 
tants. Of all the ways in which a capital can be employed it is by far 
the most advantageous to the society.* — (B. II. c. v.) 

Now', admitting that Adam Smith has in pait of this pas- 
sage 
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sage uiidcrraieiUtho operations of nature in manufactures, per- 
haps because he might think, with the author of this treatise, that 
political economy was the * sdettce of valnesy (p. 216.) — and 
that, as the boumlless gifts of nature confer no value, he was not 
called upon to consider them ; yet we maintain that, in the prin- 
cipal part of the passage, he is fully justilied in what he has 
said, and that it is strictly and most incoiitrovertibly true that ‘ the 
capital employed in agriculture, in pro, portion to the quantity of 
labour which it puts in. motion, adds a muvh greater vahte to 
the annual prtKluce of the land and labour of the country, to the 
real wiialth and revciU{e of its inhabitants, than any equal capital 
employed in manufactures/ 

Adam Smith evidently does not here refer, nor ought he in tliis 
case to refer, t(> the n turns of the last capital employed on the 
land, but to alt the capital employed on the land ; and unless we 
are pre[)ared to aflinn that wrought cotton, worth a hundred 
pounds, is of more value or confers greater wealth than raw pro- 
duce woitli a hundred pounds, we shall be compelled to acknow- 
ledge that the vvliole of the labour and capital employed to obtain 
the mIioIo of our raw produce, bears a much less pro[>ortion to 
the value of \luit produce, than the whole of the labour and 
capital employed to obtain the whole of our manufactures does to 
the value of those manufactures; and consequently, that a given 
quantity of labour employed on the land, taking an average of the 
rich and pooi^^and together, is actually productive of a greater 
value and revenue than tlie same quantity of labour employed in 
iiianufacturcs ; whit h is lUe statement of Adam Smith. Nor do 
we see that he has shewn a greater want of sagacity in attributing 
more importance to that species of industry which is the prime 
mover of the whole, and without which every thing would stop, 
than the man who might naturally enough be templed to eonsidci 
the main spring of a watch as of more imporlanee to its move- 
ment than some of the subordinate wheels, or its ornaments. Tlie 
sweejJtng generalizations which make no diiference in the tlif- 
foient parts of a work that Co-operate to form a \^holt', appear to 
us, we confess, to be fatal to all clear explanation of the means 
by which the linal result is attained. We feel certain, at least, 
that if the watchmaker, the aiiatomist, and the natural philoso- 
pher, were to proceed in this way, they would diHiadfully confuse 
their pupils; and we do not see why it should be diflfereiit with 
the political economist. To establish the very great importance 
of maimfuctures it is not iiecejfsary to deny the superior import- 
ance of food and raw materials. Yet it does not at all follow, nor 
is it coiibideicd as a .consequence by Adam Smith, that any forced 
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encouragement should be 'given lo agriculture^ which would pro- 
bably defeat the very end in view. 

The author further observes on this subject, that 

‘ The rent of the land lord is not, as Dr. Smith conceives it to be, the 
reconipence of the work of natuie lemaining after all that part of the 
produce is deilucted which can be regarded as the work of man. But 
it is, as we shall hereafter show, tlie excess of the produce obtainetl from 
the best soils in cultivation eper that which is obtained from the worst/ 
—(p. 250.) 

Now*, even allowing this last position of the author, we do not 
see how it essentially contradicts that of .Adam Smith. Let us 
suppose two nations with exactly the same rate of profits and 
Cbm wages, hut that one had previously cultivated a large quan- 
tity of very fertile land, while the whole of tlie land cultivated 
by the other was little better than the poorest then in use. 
Would not the prodigious difference which would exist in the 
rents of the two counlries in this case be clearly attributable to 
the excess of the produce above what was necessary to pay the 
labour of man ? and w ould not this excess arise from the natural 
fertility of tlie soil, or the work of nature ? An approximation to 
this state of things is indeed by no means imcommoh. In countries 
whicli have been long peopled, the returns of the last capital em- 
ployed on the land are more nearly the same than th() productive- 
ness of the richest lands which have been culli\ate.d. Indepen- 
dently of the great difference of natural fertility, it ii ccrlaiii that 
with every increase of skill and saving of labour, the mass of rich 
lands becomes more productive, compared w ith the labour em- 
ployed upon it, while these improvements enable the farmer 
gradually to cultivate poorer lauds with the same returns, so that 
the difference betw'ee^ the most productive and the least produc- 
tive capitals employed on thte land may be increasing for a century 
together without any diniiimtion hi the quantity of produce 
divided betw^een the labourer and capitalist, or any essential rise in 
the value of corn. In fact, this is wdiat has really taken place in 
our own country during the last hundred years. The severity of 
remark, therefore, upon Adam Smith on account of the passages 
above quoted, seems to he by no means warranted. 

We now proceed to consider the main principles wliich more 
especially characterize the new school of political economy. 
These appear lo be three. 

1. That the quantity of labour worked up hi commodities de- 
termines their exchangeable value. 

That the demand and supply have no effee t upon prices and 
values, except in cases of monopoly or for diert p<Tiods of lime. 

' :i. Tiiat 
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3. That the ^lifficulty of production on the land is the regu- 
lator of prolits, to the entire exclusion of the cause stated by 
Adam Smith, namely, the relative abundance and competition ot 
capital. 

The first of these principles is maintained partly in the second 
division of the treatise and partly in the third, and the inferences 
frdin it nattiially run through the whole. 

In page^237 iht second division„the author says, ^ It is to 
labour therefore, and labour only, that man owes every lliing pos- 
sessed of exchangeable value.' And a little farlher on he ob- 
serves, ‘ having established this fundamental principle, Imvjiig 
shown that it is labour only that gives exchangeable value to com- 
modities, it is plain, &c. &c.' 

In the beginning of the third division, he states repeatedly and 
strongly, that hi the early periods of society when the whole pro- 
duce of labour belonged to the labourer, the quantity of labour 
w'hich had been expended in the procuring of different articles, 
would form the only standard by which their relative woith or 
exchangeable value could be estimated. — (p. 233.) He quotes 
Adam Smith, wbo says exactly the same thing ; he then adds, 

* thus far there^ is no room for doubt or difference of opinion 
and as, in this case, labour would be the sole condition of the 
supply of commodities, we are fully prepared to agree w ith liim. 
Setting out from this point, he proceeds to investigate the laws 
which regulable the exchangeable value of commodities in an ad- 
vanced period of society ; and after an inquiry of considerable 
length concludes as follows, ^ the analysis we have now conqdeted 
shows that labour is not only essential to the existence of ex- 
changeable value, but that it is, in every stage of society, from the 
rudest to the most improved, tAe siagte a/aj onhj ptincipk zt Aich 
enters into its composition.*— 

We are in no degree dis^posed to underrate tlie prodigious 
effect of the labour employed to produce a commodity in deler- 
mininlrits exchangeable value even in the most improved stages 
of society. Of whatever other eleiiieuts this value may be com- 
posed, the labour worked up in it must at all times be beyond 
comparison the most iiifluentiul. It would indeed be most ab<* 
surd to compare generally the difference of value occasioned by 
any other ingredient to the difference occasioned by the quantity 
of labour employed being that of one day, one hiitulred days, or 
one thousand days. This is so very obvious as scarcely to re- 
<|uire slating, lint though the litbour worked up in a commodity 
is thus allowed to be beyond comparison the main ingre<lieiil of 
value ; yet if tlierc reyilly are other ingredients, and they are at the 
• same 
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same time of such a nature as essentially to encourage or discou* 
rage production, and thus operate powerfully on the progress of 
wealth, it would be inexcusable in the political ecoiioinist, from 
a desire of simpIificatiQu, not to allow them their separate and 
due weight. # 

Adam Smith, in his chapter on the Component Parts , of Price, 
(B. i« c. 5.) resolves the price of the great of commodities 
in every improved society into wages, profits, and rent. And 
in his next chapter, he Considers natural price as ifiade up of 
wages, profits, and rents, each at their ordinary and natural 
rates.’'^ There is obviously in every society, as slated by Adam 
Smith, an ordinary or natural rate of wages and profits, ; but it 
is not the same with rents. On account of the very different 
fertility of different soils in the same country, the portion of the 
produce of land which is resolvable into rent, is extremely va- 
rious. Sometimes it is a half, a third, or a fourth, and sometimes 
little or nothing. But if the price of a bushel of corn be the 
.same, whetlicr it be resolvable into more or less rent, rent cannot 
have much influence in determiiiiiig its exchangeable value ; and 
we think, on the whole, that satisfactory reasons have been given 
why, in tracing the causes of exchangeable value, in reference to 
the most important commodities, rent may be considered as having 
only a very inconsiderable effect. 

But supposing this to be allowed, and the influence of rent 
on value excluded, as the author would wish, profits^ill still be 
left, besides wages or labour. And it remains to be considered 
whether profits do or do not influence, apd if they do, to what’ex- 
tent they influence, the exchangeable value of commodities. 

The author has distinctly allowed, that in the early periods of 
society, when labour alone is concerned in production and the re- 
turns are almost immediate, ll;c value of commodities so obtained 
is determined by the quantity of luboiy' employed to obtain them. 
But in every stage of society there arc a few conmiodities which 
are obtained nearly in the same way ; and if the value of^eso 
commodities, where no profits are concerned, may be correctly 

• ‘ Those ihfoc parts s<‘cm dtlior iinmoriialoly or ultimately to make up the price of 
com. A femrth part, it may perhaps He thought, is necessary for replacing the slock 
ot‘ (he farmer, or for ctmipeiisuti ig the wear and tear id his labouring cuttle, and other 
instruments of liiishaiicirY. Uut t must be considered that the price ol any inslruiiieut 
of hushandry, such as a iabourin lior.se, is itself made up of the same three parts, the 
rent of i lie land ii|Hni wrhicli lie i neared, the labour of tending and rearing him, and the 
proStB of the farmer \\ho tidvai .ces both (he rent ot this land, ami the wages ofthia 
iaboar. Tiiough the price of ih corn, ihcrirfore, may pay the price as well as the 
maintenance of the horse, the wli >le price still resolves itself eiilu^r imim tUalcly or uUi- 
niah’l\ into the same three pn .s of rent, iaimur, and profit.’ {Wealth of "NathmSt 
B. 1, L. u.)— Omstijnenlly, it apptair that rent has little ellecl on price, the svhole 
M’ill be deleruiiued 1)^ labour and piolils. 
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estimated by the quantity of labour employed to obtain them, we 
may make a fair calculation of the additional value given by pro- 
fits, by comparing the value of such coiiiiiiodities with the value 
of those where profits have entered as a component part. 

If, for instance, a useful stone inclosure, built from materials 
on the spot, were constructed in eight days by fifty common ma- 
sons paid at luilf-a-cro\vn a-day, the inclosure, when completed and 
fit for use, would, on Recount of the very small quantity of profits 
concerned, be worth but little more than the labour employed on 
upon it, that is, 400 daysj or, in money, fifty pounds. Now, if we 
suppose a pipe of wine to be worth, when it is first put into the 
cask, exactly the same quantity of labour, and money, but that it 
is to be kept two years before it is used, and that the rate of 
profits is fifteen per cent., it is obvious that, at the expiration of 
that time, it must be sold at abyve £(i5, or its value must be above 
520 days instead of 400 days labour, in ofdcr that the conditions 
of its supply may be fulfilled. We have here, then, two commo- 
dities winch, by the hypothesis, have had the same quantity of 
labour employed upon them, and yet the exchangeable value of 
one of them exceeds that of the other above 30 per cent., on 
account of thp very different quantity of profits worked up in 
each. 

Now let us suppose that the rate of profits falls from 15 per 
cent, to fi per cent., then the value of the article, in which profits 
had very little, concern, would remain nearly the same, the con- 
ditions of iis^suppiy being nearly the same ; while the conditions 
of the supply of the wine will have so essentially altered, without 
the slightest alteration in its quality, that, instead of being worth 
above 30 per cent, more than the walls, it would now only be 
worth a little above 12 percent, more. 

These cases are far from being ^ merely imaginary. Wine is 
frequently kept much more than two years. Ships are often much 
above two years in building. The final returns for the commodities 
which* purchase teas in China, reckoning from the period when 
the first advances require^d to produce them were made, can 
hardly be less than that period ; and the same may be said of the 
wrought cottons sold in India after the raw material had been 
brought from that quarter of the globe and worked up in Eng- 
land. Of some other articles of exchange, particularly coppice- 
w’ood and timber, the proportion of the value resolvable into 
profits is very much larger ; while it is universally allowed that 
the quantity of profits which enters into the composition of com- 
modities, is greatly increased in all cases of an increase of fixed 
capital as coinpaied with circulating. On the other hand, 
though, in an im])roved society, there are but few commodities in 
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which labour is concerned exclusively, yet there are sclinc; and 
there are uiiqiiestioiiably a great many where the tools are so 
cheap and the returns so little distant, that the profits on the ad- 
vances necessary to such productions form but a small part of 
their exchangeable value. In short, the conditions of tlie supply 
of coininodities at the same period in improved countries, wdth 
reference to the quantity of profits w hich must be repaid in their 
value when sold, are extremely various ; and though it does not 
often happen that, in shott periods, profits fall from 15 per cent, 
to () per cent., yet in the })rogress of nations greater changes must 
necessarily occur ; and taking only what really happens, wc arc 
strongly disposed to believe that the vaiiationsrof value arising 
from profits are in many coininodilies frequently more than 
(20 per cent., and that variations of U) or 1^21 per cent, are com- 
mon. How then can it be asserted that comihodities exchange 
with each other according to the quantity of labour worked up in 
them? As far as we can trust our senses, the fact is notoriously 
olhcrw'ise. 

The author, however, says, that ^ the profits of stock arc only 
another name for the wages of accumulated labour/ — (p. (2G:h) 
And it is no doubt true, tliat if the value of commodities be re- 
solvable into w^ugos and [irofits, and profits be only another name 
for wages, the whofc is resolvable into wages. It is equally true, 
that if five be another name for four, two and two will equal five. 
But whether it w ill not tend to confuse matters ejtltfer to consider 
five as another name for four, or j)r(>fit8 as another name for 
W'ages, deserves our serious consideratioti. 

Wc have alw'ays understood the wages of labour to mean the 
remuneration paid for some kind of human excrlioii ; and it is 
certain that tlie accumulated labour worked up in macbiiiery, 
raw materials, or an^ othiJi* species c>f capital, is just of the 
same nature as immediate iab()iir,«and paid for exactly in the 
same w-ay: but the profits both upon the accumulated labour 
and the direct labour arc totally u different kind of tli:«ig, and 
obey a difl'erent set of laws. This ,is justly ^and strongly stated 
by Adam Smith. He observes, ‘ tne prolits of stock, it may 
perhaps be thought, are only a different name for the wages of a 
particular sort of labour, the labour of inspection and direction. 
They arc, however, altogether different, are regulated by quite 
different principles, and bear no proportion to the quantity, liaixU 
ship and ingenuity of this supposed labour of inspection and 
direction/ He then proceeds explain the nature ot the fuivda- 
mental distinction between profits and wages ; :uul concludes as 
follows: * in the [irice of commodities, therctore, tlie prolits ol 
stock constitute a -component p'art altogetl/ci dilTcreut froin the 
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wages of labour, and regulated by quite different principles/ — 
(B. II. c, vi.) In this view of the subject we entirely agree 
with Adam Smith. But perhaps the author means to place it in 
a different light. In replying to a case Airged by Colonel Tor- 
rens, he seems to intimate that the effect of capital employed to 
iceep a cask of wine till it is lit for drinking, is to set in motion 
the agency of nature, or the processes whicli she carries on in the 
<*asks, instead of the agency, or the labour of men : and that the 
only difference is in the agents einpldyed. — (p. 2(i8.) But the 
assistance of nature to give this kind of improvement to wine is at 
the command of every one who has capital, and certainly, there- 
fore, requires no wages; and that in this case she gives her 
labour gratis, is quite clear from this, that the increased value 
which the wine |€quires is in no degree proportioned to the effi- 
ciency of her vrdrkmanship, as is mainly the case in rents) but is 
entirely regulated by the time during which the returns of the capi- 
tal are deltj^'ed,^<|y^d the ordinary rate of profits. We have already 
seen, that an alteration in the rate of profits from ] 5 to 6 per 
cent, would luake the value of a cask of wine, after being kept 
two years, compared with its value when first put into the cask, 
fall from SO pwr cent, to l£per cent., while the processes of na- 
ture remained unchanged : and it is quite certain, that all wine 
kept for two years must be paid for at tlie safOe price, whether it 
improved by keeping or not, provided that the keeping of all 
wines M ere ^forced, and the returns of the capita! employed on 
them were odayed, for that period, by an arbitrary decree. 

In no view of the stibject, therefore, is there the slightest 
ground for confouiiding the profits of stock w'ilh the wages of 
labour : yet without this strange and most uncalled for niisuoiiicr, 
how is it possible to say that commodities exchange with each 
other according to the quantity of labour M arked up in them, that 
is, that fifty pounds worth of kept wine has had the same quantity 
of labour worked up in it, as fifty ])ounds worth of stone walls 
gold soon as built ? or that fifty pounds worth of young firs 
planted thirty year^ ago on a barren heath liad cost in their pro- 
duction the same quantity of labour as fifty pounds worth of 
Seotch pebbles picked up on the sea shore, or fifty pounds worth 
of straw plat? 

Cases of this kind are, indeed, so numerous and palpable, lliat 
they force themselves to be acknowledged. Very large conces- 
sions and modifications were, in consequence, repeatedly made 
by Mr. Ricardo, which, though *1101 sufficient to meet the real 
truth, are quite sufficient to destroy the. assumption that the pro- 
ducts of tlie same quantity of labour in tlid same country, always 
remain of the same value. And it is certainly most iciiiarkable 
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that, in the last edition of his work, after having inti oduced modi* 
fications which he himself calls considembhy he should have the 
following passage, which we believe is a 4; » 

‘It is necessary for me to remark that/ s^i^^cause 
commodity has so much labour bestowed upon it as will cost 
and another so much as will cost £2,000, that, therefore,'’one>y^uld be 
of the value of £l,000 and the other of the value of £2^000;, but 1 
have said that, their value will be to each other as two to one, and that 
in these proportions they will be exchanged. It is of no importance to 
the truth of this doctrine whether one of these commodities sells for 
£l,100 and the other for £2,200; or one for £*1,500 and the other 
for £3,000 ; into that (juestion I do not at present inquire. I qffinn 
o;//y, that their relative values mil he f^^overned by the relative quantities of 
/ahour bestowed on their produetion.* — (c. i. p. 46.) 

And on this assumption, so contrary to our cyeaty-day expert* 
once, the whole of the cah ulalions and reasonings throughout 
the remaining part of tlie work is founded ; although, in tw'o sec- 
tions of the lirst chapter expressly devoted to the subject, it is 
specifically allowed, that the principle that the quantity of labour 
bestowed on commodities^ regulates their relative value, is row- 
modified both by tl)e cni[)luymenl of •machinery, ancl 
by the unequal rapidity of the returns of capital to its ertiployer. 

Similar coiicessioris are made in ihv, present treatise. It is 
stated that, when wages rise and profits fall, one large class of 
commodities will fall in exchangeable value, anothej^will rise, and 
a third w ill remain the same (p. 265.) ; and it is rather oddly pro- 
posed to lump them all together, and to stssume that, notwithstand- 
ing these changes, the products of thd same quantity of labour 
always remain of the same value. If we want to know the gene- 
ral price of corn during a certain period, or even the general rate 
of profits, it may be well cxiough to take an average; but if our 
object be to ascertain the effects o(» the seasons on the price of 
corn, it would surely be passing strange to resort to the same 
proceeding: and it appears to us, we confess, equally Itirange 
to propose the taking of an average/ w hen the specific object of 
our inquiry is to ascertain the effects of the varying quantity and 
varying rate of prolits on the value of the products of the 
quantity of human labour. Very considerable effects of tbl^ 
kind are most Histincily acknowledged by our author, varying 
according to the amount of profits worked up in different com^ 
modities, compared with the amount w orked up in that commo- 
dity which is taken as their mca^iure. I'hey prove incontroverti- 
bly that the cases of exception to the rule are, both in theory and 
in fact, beyond comparison more numerous than the cases in 
which the rule holds true. It is therefore absolutely inconceivable 
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to 11 $, oil wiiat gi'onnd, athor than that of utterly confounding all 
distinction between wages and profits, the author could arrive at 
the conclusion before adverted to on the subject of value, namely, 
that labour ^ is; in every stage of society, from the rudest to the 
mast improved, the single and only principle which enters into its 
cehftqmition* (p. £6B.) VVe^, trust that we have shown that this 
doctrine, which peculiarly characterizes the new school of politi- 
cal economy, and from which all their tpeciiliar tenets flow-, is a 
most unwarranted deviation from Adam Smith, and rests on no 
solid foundation. But this truth w'ill still more fully appear as 
we proceed to examine the two other most important principles 
which flow from it. 

The second principle which we proposed to consider is, that 
demand and supply have no influence on prices and values, ex- 
cept in cases of monopoly, or for short periods of time. 

On this subject the author is very decided in his opinion. 
Having referred to the admirable chapters of Adam Smith, in 
which, as it i« justly observed, the general equality of wages and 
profits was first fully demonstrated ; he goes on to say, — 

‘ The principle, .of the equality of wages and profits once established, 
it is easy to sUow that variations in the demand and supply of commo- 
dities can exert no lasting influence on price. It is the cost of produce 
tion, denominated by Smith and the Marcjuis Gamier necessary or natu- 
ral price, which is the permanent and ultimate regulator of the ex- 
changeable vafee'or price of every commodity which is not subjected 
to a monopoly, and which may be indefinitely increased in quantity by 
the application of fresh capital nnd labour to its production/— (p. 255.) 

He then enters into the subject at considerable length ; but as 
the passage we have quoted clearly expresses the substance of the 
doctrine, it wdll be sufficient for our purpost*?. 

Though we cannot by any means afccede to the statement that 
demand and supply exert ii5 lasting influence on price; yet we 
are verj; willing to allow' that the natural prices of commodities 
are determined by the natural costs of production, according to 
the meaning of the term, a.s used by Adam Smith, or even after 
^^ehave excluded the effects of rents; but as profits will still re- 
ttilRl a component part of price, it is absolutely necessary, before 
we can exclude demand ana supply from a lasting influence on ex- 
changeable value, to show that they can have no influence on the 
natural rate of profits. Adam Smith, in using the term natural 
rate of wages and profits, says, tj^at he means by it ' the ordinary 
or^verage rate which is found in every society or neighbourhood, 
and which is regulated partly by the general circumstances of the 
sOc^tjr, their riches Or poverty ; their advancing, stationary, or 
dOOlming conditions; and partly by the particular nature of each 
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employment/ This reference to the varying etrcumstances of 
the society strongly savours of the effects of demand and »iip» 
ply ; and, by ordinary and average profits, c^not be meant an 
average for fifty or a hundred years, but an average bf the vary* 
ing profits of the time, as long as they are sufiicient to encourage 
the employment of capital by the owners of stock. An average of 
ten or a dozen years, therefore, may fairly be considered as anfii* 
cieiit or more than suftkient to determine the ordinary rate of 
profits. Blit it is a matter of universal notoriety that, in the pro- 
gress of a nation towards wealth, considerable liiictuations take 
place in the rale of profits for ten, twelve, or twenty yean toge- 
ther out of one or two hundred: and the question is, to what 
cause or causes these fluctuations are mainly to*be attributed. 

Of all the truths which Mr. Ricardo has established, one of tlic 
most useful and impoi tant^is, that profits are determined by the 
proportion of the whole produce which goes to labour. It is, in- 
deed, a direct corollary from the proposition, that the value of 
commodities is resolvable into wages and profits ; but its simpli* 
city and apparent obviousness do not detract from its utility. 
It is, however, only one imporlaut step in the thewy of profits, 
which of course cannot be complete till w e have ascertained the 
cause which, under all circumstances, regulates this propordon 
of the whole produce which goes to labour immediate and accu- 
mulated. X 

When the productiveness of labour employed olTthe laiwi is 
conliniially diminishing, it is easy to see that the corn wages of 
labour cannot go on diniiiiisliing in the same degree wdtbout 
starving the labourer ; and that, therefore, of the produce of the 
same quantity of labour, a greater proportion must go to hiboiir 
and less to profits. But w;c know, from experience, that the 
operation of this cause may be suspended by improvements in 
agriculture, for a hundred years together; and we are to iiiqube 
w hat it is which, independently of this cause, determines live pro- 
portion in which the produce of a giv;cn quantity of labour is di- 
vided between labour and profits. On this important point the 
present treatise is silent but the prevailing opinion is, that it 
depends upon the greater or less demand for labour. If this 
opinion W'ere correct, it would still show that the rale of profits 
must, so far, depend upon the principle of demand and supply. 
It appears, how^ever, from experience, to depend rather upon the 
demand and supply of produce^ than of labour. And it will be 
found that the specific reason which occasions a larger or smaller 

• The author aays, ' The Uniils la which this Article has* already extendicd prei^at 
our entering into an investigation of the various ciicumstances whlclt detertume tlie 
market rale of wages/ (p. 269.) 
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proportion of the produce of a given quantity of labour to go to 
labour^ is the fall or rise in the value of the wliole produce of 
such labour resulting from tlie temporary or ordinary state of the 
supply, compared with the demand. If we refer to the value of 
the whole produce of a given quantity of labour, this proposition 
is true, whatever may be tlui variations in the productiveness of 
labour; but if we are considering the value of a given quantity of 
})roduce as determining profits, we nui|!t refer to the state of the 
demand and supply, while the productiveness of labour remains 
the same. 

Thus, to take one of the most familiar cases : if cottons fall in va- 
lue from an abundant supply, not occasioned by improved machi- 
nery, will not a larger proportion of the produce of the same quan- 
tity of accumulated and immediate labour be necessary to repay 
that labour? and wdll not a smaller pi^oportion be left for profits, 
although, instead of an increased demand for labour, the capital- 
ist will neither have the power nor the will to employ so much as 
before ? On the other hand, if cottons rise in value from a di- 
minished supply, not occasioned by the diminished productive- 
ness of labour^ will not a smaller proportion of the produce of the 
same quantity of accumulated and immediate labour go to repay 
that labour ? and will not a larger proportion of the produce be 
left for profits, although, instead of a diminished demand for 
labour, the capitalists will have both the power and the will to 
employ .morc labour ? It appears, therefore, that in these cases 
of varying profits, it is specifically the varying state of the de- 
mand compared wdth the supply of produce while the produc- 
tiveness of labour remains the same, which determines them. 
And does it not follow- that the ordinary state of profits, or the 
ordinary proportion of the produce whidi goes to repay the ad- 
vances of accumulated and jmmediate labour necessary to obtain 
it, is determined by the ordinary state of the demand compared 
with the supply of such produce ? 

But to make this iraportj^nt point more clear, let us consider 
what is meant by the amount of efl'eetiial demand, in the simplest 
form which it can assume so as to be correct, Adam Smith says, 
very justly, that labour was the original purchase-money of all 
commodities. If certain commodities were the objects of desire, 
but not attainable without a good deal of exertion, the person 
so desiring them w^ould or would not have an effectual demand for 
them according as he was able and willing to purchase them with 
the necessary sacrifice of labour ; and the quantity of labour 
which he was able and willing to give for them, might, with pro- 
priety, be considereS as the amount of his demand ; while the 
supply would depend upon the quantity of such commodities 
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which the labour applied to obtain them could procure. In this 
case, it is obvious that the value of the articles would be as the 
demand directly and the supply inversely, or each article would 
be worth the quantity t)f labour which would arise from dividing 
the amount of labour employed by the amount of the articles 
obtained. 

We have here supposed the returns to be rapid, and inline* 
diate labour only to be employed. Hut supposing the returns of 
some cx)mmodilies to be necessarily, very m’ucli slower than 
those of others, and further to require for their production ex- 
pensive tools, or some form of accumulated labour ; is it not 
quite certain that these commodities would be more scarce and 
valuable compared with tlie quantity of human labour w'orked up 
in them, than the coininoilitics produced and brought to market 
rapidly ? There would, in this case, be two causes influencing 
the supply of the commodities obtained by the same quantity of 
human labour : first, the productiveness of such labour ; and, 
secondly, the plenty or scarcity of those accumulations called 
capital, and the time for which it was necessary to employ them; 
and the supply of such commodities compared with a given 
quantity of immediate labour w'ould cease to bo |)roportioned to 
the productiveness of that labour, and would only be propor- 
tioned to its productiveness after subtracting w'as necessary 
toTepay the profits of tlie capital employed. 

To make an effectual demand for commodities oJitbis descrip- 
tion, we must transfer to the owners of them the means of ob- 
taining a quantity of labour equal to the accumulated and im- 
mediate labour worked up in tlieni, with sucli an additional quan- 
tity as will compensate for the use of the capital emj)loyed 
according as it is pkvitiful or scarce, compared with immediate 
labour, and according as it bas been employed for a short or a 
long time. 

In this case, the quantity of immediate labour necessary to make 
an effectual demand for the commodities wdll exceed, in various 
degrees, the quantity of accumulated and immediate labour 
w'orked up in them. But it will still be strictly true that the 
value of the commodities w ill be as the demand, directly, and the 
supply inversely. In the same manner, if the palms, yams and ba- 
nanas belonging to a chief of Otaheitc were in great request, the 
demand for them would be represented, not by other commodities 
similarly circumstanced, nor by ^lie very small quantity of labour 
which they had cost in production, but by the great quantity of 
labour and service, that original purchase-money which the inha- 
bitants were able and willing to give him in order to obtain them ; 
and their value would be determined by tlie demapd directly, and 
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tli» sirpply inversely ; or iho quantity of service oflFered divided by 
thd quantity of produce received. Xhis last is a case of mono- 
poly ; but the value of all commodities is determined exactly in the 
same way, whether they are the subjects of any kind of monopoly, 
or of the freest competition ; whether they are produced by labour 
alone, or by labour and profits combined. In fact, all that is ne- 
cessary to constitute value is, that a commodity should be wanted 
by more persons than can obtain it for nothing. When this is 
the case, some sacrifice must be made by the competitors. This 
sacrifice can seldom be measured with any approach towards pre-- 
cision by other commodities, the ever varying products of labour ; 
but it may be measured with tolerable exactness by labour itself; 
that is, by the quantity of their own or of other people's labour of 
a given description, whicli the competitors are willing to offer ; 
and the value of the commodities to those whose demands are 
effectual, will be just in proportion to the amount of their de- 
mand, compared with the supply which they obtain.* 

This may be c<?msTdered as the universal proposition applica- 
ble in all cases, temporary and permanent, and in w'hatever way 
the commodity is produced. 'Jlie other proposition, namely, 
that the value i(/f commodities is determined by the costs of their 
production, is limited in various ways. In the first place, it ne- 
cessarily involves the supposition that profits form a part of costs; 
a supposition, the propriety of which has been controverted ; 
secondly^ itAefers always to the average and ordinary values of 
commodities, and not to the variations of their actual and market 
values; and, thirdly, it is Confined to commodities which are pro- 
duced by frete competition, and excludes all those which are af- 
fected by monopolies either strict or partial, either natural or ajpti- 
ficial, which are more numerous than people are aware of. With 
these limitations, however, the proposition is unquestionably true, 
and for this specific reason,* that, under the circumstances sup- 
posed^ the necessary condition of the continued supply of com- 
modities is, that the demand or the amount of labour offered for 
them, should be such as to replace their costs, or the quantity 
of labour and profits required to bring them to market. Their 
value evidently cannot long be less than this, and when the com- 
petition is free, it is not necessary to the supply that it should be 
greater. It appears, therefore, that the value of all commodities, 
wbelhcnr regulaled by the costs of production or not, is deter- 
mined by the supply comparedi with the demand, and that, as a 

^ Til dvilimi societies, where the precious metals arc in use, a givBn, demand iBiyr be 
sftfely represented the4i«ria^»/e quantity of money whicli wiJI command a ghrnn 
i^nantitif labour of /.he same description: but it caiiiiot be represented by any given 
cjumitUy of commodities. * 
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^iven demand jaay be represented by a given quantity of ||ibour| 
the supply of commodities compared with this demand de*- 
teruiiues their value, must, while the productiveness of labour 
remains unaltered, determine, at the same time, the proportion of 
the whole produce which goes to labour, or, under similfir cir-- 
cuinstances, tlie rate of profits. 

It is now generally allowed that, in almost every department of 
industry, the labourer who is employed at the present average 
rate of money wages, rcctives a larger proportion of what he pro* 
diKX^s than he did during the war. It is almost as generally 
allowed that this is mainly occasioned by the abundance of the 
supply compared with the demand ; and the natural and neces^> 
sary consequence is, that fall of profits wiiich is the subject of 
universal remark. 

In referring, therefore, to the costs of production, including 
profits; as the regulating principle of price and value, instead of 
demand and supply, we really refer to two elements, one of which 
is essentially determined in its value by the demand and supply. 
Independently bf any question relating to the greater or less pro- 
ductiveness of labour, the costs of production, includuig piofits, 
have diminished during the last eight or nine yaars, owing to a 
fall in the value of profits occasioned by the state of tiie demand and 
supply. Thus, the hardware, which in reference to the accunui- 
lated and immediate labour worked up in it, was produced both 
during the war and since, by the same advances^^hicb we will 
call a hundred days’ labour, w as, in the former period, '^^'orth per- 
haps 1 14 days, and is probably now only worth 108 days, owing 
to the great supply of Imiduare compared with the demand, 
^the average term of the advances on which profits would be 
^koned were a ycj^r in both cases, then, in the former case, 
profits would be 14 per cent., and in the latter, 8 per cent. 
The value of the produce of tlic same quantity of labotu* 
yvould have fallen in that degree ; and it is certain that, if 4be 
producers were able and w illing to continue the same |>rofKir- 
tionate supply, at the same rate, ow ing to the abundance of ca- 
pital, this state of things might continue for lw*enty or thirty years 
together. 

It is clear then, that in denying the influence of demand and 
supply on prices, except for sliort periods, the friends of the new 
school have totally mistaken the nature of the principle, and the 
mode and extent of its operation. This, indeed, is strikingly ob- 
vious from the following passage in the present treatise. Spew- 
ing of cottons, the author says, ‘ no one can deny that the demand 
for tliem has been prodigiously augmented within the last fifty 
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or sixjy years ; and yet their price, instead of increasing, as it 
ought to have clone, had the popular theory of demand and sup- 
^ly been well founded^ has been constantly and rapidly diminish- 
ing/ (p. 256.) Now, we should like torknow^, what ^ popular 
theory^ of demand and supply ever supposed that an increased 
consumption, specifically and exclusively caused by an increased 
supply, and increased cheapness, ought to occasion increased 
prices. That such increased consumption may prevent prices 
from falling so low as they otherwise wohld do, is natural enough ; 
but that it should raise prices is the grossest contradiction in 
terms ; and the statement only proves how totally the author 
has misapprehended the nature of that k\m\ of demand and 
supply which affects prices and value. The specific reason why 
cottons have fallen during the last fifty or sixty years is, that they 
have been supplied in. .much greater abundance compared with 
a given demand, or a given qw^itity of labour. The main cause 
of this no doubt is, the greater productiveness of labour in this 
species of industry, or the power of producing^ the same quantity 
of cottons at a less cost of production in labohr; hpf show 
how exclusively the effect is owing to the principle of demand 
and supply, it vsjould be universally acknowledged that, if a greater 
quantity of cottons had not been produced compared with the 
demand, or a given quantity of labour, no change wliatcver would 
have taken place in the value of cottons, liowevergreat might 
be the iinpr^cments in machinery ; — but this, of course, could 
only hav6 happened under a monopoly. 

If, then, the nature of the principle of demand and supply be 
properly understood, it must be allowed that the rejection of this 
principle in the determination of value, except in cases of mq^* 
poly or for short periods, is totally unwarranted ; and tlial,*n 
reality, the only difference between •market prices and natural 
prices is, that the former are determined by llie actual and tem- 
porary state, and the latter by the more permanent and ordinary 
state of the demand and supply. 

The third important principle n hich we propose to consider, 
as peculiarly distinguishing the new school of political economy, 
is, that the difficulty of production on the land is the regulator of 
profits, to thq ISiitire exclusion of the cause staled by Adam Smith, 
namely, the rotative abundance and competition of capital. • 

This principle, which is adverted to in various p4rts of the 
-treatise, is broadly laid down in the last section of tha third divi- 
sion, in t)ie following passage p. 296. 

‘ Dr. Smith was of opinion tbit the rate of profit varied inversely as 
the amount of capital, ar in other words, that it was always greatest 
where capital was Hast abundant, and lowest where capital was the most 
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ftbunclant. He supposed that, according as capital increased, prin^ 
ciple of competition would stimulate capitalists to endeavour to en- 
croach on the employment of each other, and that, in furtherance of this 
object, they would be tepipted to offer their goods at a lower price, and 
to give higher wages to their workmen. This theory was long univer- 
sally assented to. It has been espoused by MM. Say, Sismondi and 
Storch, by the Marquis <le Gamier, and, with some slight modifications, 
by Mr. Malthus. But, notwithstanding the deference due to these 
authorities, jt is easy to that the principle of competition could 
never be productive of a general fall in the rale of profit. Competi- 
tion will prevent any one individual from obtaining a higher rate of 
profit than his neighbours; but no one will say that competition dimi- 
nishes the productiveness of industry, and it is on this that the rate of 
profit must always depend. I'he fall of profits, which invariably takes 
place as society advances, and population becomes denser, is not owing 
to competition, but to a very different causg^^“ to a diminution of the 
power to employ capital with adx antage^ resulting either from a decrease in 
the fertility in the soil which ynustj^^mken into cultivation in the progress 
of smiety^ or from an increase Sftaxation*' 

‘ Mr. Malthus has clearly demonstrated that population has a con- 
stant tendency not only to equal, hut to exceed the means of subsist- 
ence. But if the supply of labourers be always increased in propor- 
tion to every increase in the demand for their labour, it is plain the 
mere accumulation of capital could never sink profits by raising 
wages, that is, by increasing the labourers share of the commodities pro- 
duced by him. Jt is true that a sudden increase of capital would, by 
causing an unusually great demand for labourers, raise wages and lower 
profits ; but such a rise of wages could not be permanelTl; for the ad- 
ditional stimulus which it would give to the principle of population, 
would, as Mr. Malthus has shewn, by proportioning the supply of la- 
bour to the increased demand, infallibly reduce wages to their former 
level.' 

Oil these obscrvatiRiis it js first necessary to remark, that the 
opinion of Adam Smith on the subject of profits, is not properly 
understood. It is quite clear, from the context of the passage 
referred to, that he never meant to state generally, that the, rate of 
profit varies inversely as the amount of capital, without any re- 
ference to the difficulty or facility of finding employment for it, 
which would be saying that England must have lower profits 
than Holland, on account of the greater quantity of capital em- 
ployed in England, or that the rate of profits in any country 
whose capital was increasing, must go on falling regularly, and 
be always lower at every subseejuent period, whether new chan- 
nels of trade, and more productive means 6f employing capital, 
were opened to her or not. What Adam Smith says is this, 
(B. ii. c. iv.) ^ As capitals increase in an^' country, the profits 
which can be made by employing them, necessarily diminish. It 
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bac4»i|||ejs grailuailly more and tnare difficult to iuKi within the 
country sa method o£ employing any new capital. There 

arises in consequence a competition between different capitals^ 
the owner of one endeavouring to get possession of that employ- 
ment which is occupied by another/ I’his very distinctly implies, 
not merely ahsoiute amount of capital, but relative difficulty of 
finding profitable employment for it. Abundance and competi- 
tioji, indeed, always have a relative signification ; and by the 
abundance and competition of capital,^ Adam Smith obviously 
means an increase in the share of the ^ annual produce which, as 
soon as k comes from the ground, or from the hands of the pro- 
ductive labourers, is destined for replacing a capital.’ But it is 
qitke certain, that whenever this share increases profits must fall.v 
With regard to the statement that competition cannot diminish 
the productiveness of industry, we most readily allow it ; but we 
utterly deny, that it is on this4hl(t the rate of profit must always 
depend. There is a scry frequent, but certainly no weressary con- 
nection between the productiveness of industry and the rate orpro- 
fits. The rate of profits depends upon Uie proportion of the whole 
produce which goes to replace tlie advances ; but this propor- 
tioii may obviomsly be the same when the productiveness of jii- 
dub^try is very different. And that practically, it very seldom 
increases or decreases according to the degree of productiveness, 
is manifest from this, that in the various countries of the com- 
mercial world so different in natural fertility, the rate of profits, 
allowing for difference of security, is much more nearly the same 
than the rate of corn wages. Nothing indeed can be more en- 
tiidy unwarranted by facts, than the assumption of any thing like 
a constant rate of corn wages. In our own country great vari.u- 
tions have taken place for twenty, thirty, ^and even sixty years 
together ; and in the United Slates the corn wages of labour have 
long been considerably uiore^luui double those of England. Yet, 
in order to be able to say with truth, that the rate of profit must 
always*depend upon the productiveness of industry, we must 
assume, that the corn wages of labour arc always the same. 

On the subject of the difficulty of production on the land, we 
have to observe, that wc arc by no means disposed to overlook 
the effects resulting from the necessity of resorting to poorer 
land in the progress of cultivation and po]>u1atioii. The princi- 
ple founded on the gradations of soil not only shows clearly why 
rent, though generally considered as the consequence of mono- 
poly, appears in an early period of society, while land is still in 
great plenty ; but it explains specifically the reason wdiy the con- 
tinued increase of capital, in a runited territory, must unavoidably 
terminate in a faft of profits. ]u both these views it is of the 
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highest importance^ and most decidedly condrtiied by 
But if it be considered as regulating profits, that w, if we assume, 
that while the productiveness of the last capital employed on the 
land r^ains the same^ profits will contiime die same, and that, 
when it increases or diminishes, profits will necessarily inorease or 
diminish, then it will be found to be almost universally contra* 
dieted by facts. 

Is it possible, for instance, to attribute the fall of profits which 
has taken place during th& last eight o^r nine years, to the dilK^ 
Ciilty of production on the land ? Corn, it is well known, has 
been unusually cheap during the greatest part of the time ; the 
capitals of many farmers have greatly sulfered, and it is the ant*^ 
versal impi^ssion, that they have been unable, on account of their 
losses, to keep their lands in the same high state of cnidvatioil as 
before. Under these circumstances, and wdth a failing moiiey 
price of labour, the doctrines of the new school teach us that fiw>- 
tits ought to rise. The fact, however, has been exactly the reverse. 
Nor is there the least reason to say, that the effect is peculiar, or 
merely temporary, A similar fall of profits has taken place in 
almost every state at all similarly circumstanced, with which we are 
acquainted ; and at a former period, in our own country, for nearly 
thirty years together, from die accession of George 11 . to the year 
1757, the interest of money w'as at 3^ and even, during aa 
intermediate war, only at about 4 per cent., and profits must have 
been low nearly in proportion. In neither of tliese^ases can we 
attribute the low profits to the difficulty of productioh 011 llie 
land. Corn w^as plentiful and cheaj> ; and nothing indicated that 
the labour employed on the last land taken into cultivation hmol 
become less productive. 

What then was the ^ause of the fall of profits ? It was obviously 
and unquestionably a fall in the value of produce owdng to the arboii^ 
dance and competition of capital, which would necessarily occasioii 
a different division of what was produced, and awards larger piw* 
portion of it to the labourer, and a smaller proportion of it to the 
capitalist. Accordingly, we find that, while the productiveness &£ 
labour on the land remained nearly the same, the labourer wa« 
paid greater corn wages than usual. It was durkig tlie thirty 
years of low profits just referred to, that he earned on an average 
about a full peck of wheat a day, which was moi^ than he had 
earned, during any ten years together, for ne^u’ly a century and 
a half before, or could earn for^above half a century afterwards* 
The same circumstance has attended the fall of profits since tJie 
war. It is well knowTi, that the money price of wheat has fallen 
more than the money price of labour ; end consequeiftly, the 
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labourer who has been employed, has earned a greater quantity of 
wheat than usual. 

When the difficulty of production on the land really increases, 
the com wages of labour almost unifomnly fall, and the money 
price of corn almost uniformly rises. In thqpe cases exactly the 
opposite effects were experienced, corn wages rose, and the 
money price of corn fell considerably; while, wdth these two 
symptoms so strongly negativing all idea of the diminished pro- 
ductiveness of the last capitals employed on the land, there was 
not a single symptom which could be brought forwards tending 
in the slightest degree to establish such diminished productive- 
ness. 

Here then W'e have two glaring instances in our own country ot 
a fall of profits, one of thirty years continuance, and the other of 
eight or nine years, which cannot, with the slightest semblance ol 
probability, be attributed to the difliculty of production on the 
land. Both instances, however, accord most perfectly with the 
more general proposition of Mr. Ricardo respecting profits, 
namely, that they are determined by the proportion of the whole 
produce which goes to labour. It is matter of incontrovertible 
fact, that in bo<,h these cases the labourer absorbed a larger pro- 
portion of what he produced : hut it is of the highest importance 
to remark that, in neither case, could the increased corn wages he 
attributed to the increased demand for labour. In the former pe- 
riod, when ijy* average corn w^ages of common day labour were a 
peck a d^y, if there had been the same demand for labour, and it 
bad been equally easy for tiie wife and children of the labourer to 
find full employment, as it was from 1793 to 1813, it is quite im- 
possible to suppose that w^e should not have had a nearly equal 
increase of population; while it is w^ell knojvn that the population 
from 1727 to 1736 increased very slchvly, and from 1793 to 1813 
very rapidly. In the period which has elapsed since the reliiru of 
peace, the difficulty of finding employ ment, particularly on the land, 
has be6n too notorious to require proof; and if, owing to the e^itra- 
ordinary stimulus given to tin; population by the previous demand 
for it, it still continues to increase with rapidity, yet there is reason 
to think that the present demand would not nearly have kept pace 
with the rate of increase, and that great distress would have been 
the consequence, if the happy opening of new' and large channels of 
foreign commerce, combined with the improved views of our go- 
vernment in commercial legislation, had not prepared the way for 
a renewed demand for labour. As it is, it is universally allowed 
that the money price of corn and commodities has fallen during 
the last nine years more than the money price of labour; and 
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Avhilc the merchant sees that on this account the workmen which 
lie employs are paid a larger proportion of the commodities 
which they produce, we believe that there is not a single unso- 
phisticated person in* business who would not at the same time 
acknowledge, thaflthis was not owing to the scarcity and in- 
creased demand for labour, but to the abundance and cheapness 
of the commodities produced, occasioned by the abundance and 
competition of capital in,every department of industry. 

VVe fully agree with the author of* the present treatise, that 
when it is said that profits depend on wages, they must not be un- 
derstood to ^ depend on wages estimated in money, in corn, or in 
any other commodity, but on proportional wages, that is, on the 
share of the commodities produced by the labourer, or of their 
value, which is given to him/ But innumerable facts concur to 
show, that this increased proportion awarded to the labourer con- 
tinually takes place without being accompanied wdth any circum- 
stances which indicate either an increased demand for labour, or 
an increase in the value of the same quantity of labour. 

We are in the habit, and we believe justly, of considering the 
precious metals as a commodity less liable to sudden changes of 
value than any of the other products of human irfdustry, and it is 
well known that the money price of the same kind of labour often 
remains the same for many years together. But during such pe- 
riods there arc frequently variations in the prices of commodities 
produced by a given quantity of labour, owing to the slate of the 
demand and supply, without any alteration in the power of pro- 
duction, or the amount of produce obtained by tlie same quantity 
of labour and capital. 

Now what is the consequence of these variations? prices 

of calicoes fall, it is quite obvious that while the w^orkman conti- 
nues to earn the same money wages, he will obtain a larger pro- 
portion of the calicoes produced by him. We have already shown 
that this does not imply an increased demand for labour, qud it is 
equally certain that it docs not imply an increased value of labour. 
Measured in money, the value of wliicli for short periods is con- 
sidered as being steady, labour remains of exactly the same value 
as before, and the additional quantity of calicoes earned by the 
workman is exclusively owing to the fall in their money price. 

On the other hand, if, under the same circumstances, calicoes 
rise in money price, the W'orkman must necessarily earn a srnaller 
proportion of what he producesi; but this, so far from implying a 
decrease in the demand for labour, implies, on the part of the 
capitalist, both the power and will to employ more than before. 
Nor does it imply a diminished value of labour., Measured in the 
steady article of metallic money, labour has continued exactly of 
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MniM viiiie; and diiough tke workman earns a smaller quan- 
Itiy of calicoes^ yet this is exclusively owing to the rise in the 
price of calicoes, while the price of his labour has remahied the 
same* Instances of this kind are occurring ail around us every 
day of our lives; and we believe that there is nll^litical economist 
who would venture to say, that, in these individual cases, the vari- 
ations of profits, arising from wages absorbing a greater or smaller 
proportion of the produce, were occasioned by the rise or fall in 
the value of the labour, instead of a rise or fall in the value of the 
prodofce. 

But, in reality, the principle is as aj>plicable generally as it is 
Widividually, and will be found to be true for periods of consider^ 
able length, as well as for those short periods, during which we 
are in the habit of conskkring metallic money as practically of 
the same value. If the competition of capital in any particular 
department of industry may so lower the value of the prockice as 
to occasion a larger projx>rtion of the produce to be paid to the 
labourer, there seems to be no reason why the competition of in- 
creasing capital in all departments sliould not so lower the value 
of .the mass of ^commodities, compared w itlj labour, as to award 
genefally a laiirger proportion of what is divided between the la- 
bomrers and the capitalists to the labourers, and thus occasion a 
general fall on pi'olits. 

The only argument against tliis natural and obvious conclusion 
is taken froifi^’tbe principle of jmpuiation staled by Mr. Malthas, 
aiwl referred to in the passage before <|uoted. His doctrine is con- 
sidered as proving, that ^ the supply of labourers will always be 
increased in proportion to every increase in the demand for 
their labour;’ and in this statement we are disposed to agree with 
the author. But the great question, jnid a ‘most important one it 
must be acknowledged to be, is, whether an accumulation of ca- 
pital earning upon a slack demand for produce, which will cer- 
tainly award a larger share of this produce to the labourer, will 
always be accompanied by tjjat increase in the demand for labour 
which is so necessary to occasion a rapid increase of population ? 
It is Well kttoTi n, that the effect of increase of quantity on price 
and value is frequently to lower the exchangeable value of com- 
modities ill a much greater degree than in proportion to the in- 
ci'ease. But when this is the case the mass of such coiiiinodities 
after their increase, must command a smaller quantity of any ob- 
ject which had not altered its valute, than before. Now, supposing 
this increase to have taken place, under the circumstances stated, 
in the funds specifically destined for the maintenatKe of labour, 
the necessary con.?equen€e would be, that, instead of an 
great demand for labourers, there w ould be a diminished demand, 
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and ihe mass of these funds wontd not be adequale f o set ao 
many people to work as before. Eilber a part of tlie kbonrm 
must be thrown entirely out of work, or tl»e wh<rfe mual be only 
partially employed — a State of things exactly calcnlaled to gent* 
rate those indolenNiabits, which, while they occasion t krger 
proportion of the produce to go to labour, owing to the greater 
number employed, tend to reduce to but a scanty allowance the 
annoal remuneration of ea^li labourer. Under these ctrcmiisttmces 
it is evident, tliat, notwithstanding the increased produce awarded 
at first to the labourers actually employed, the progress of popw* 
lation is likely to be but slow^ The theory on the subject is very 
simple and clear, and it only remains to be considered whether it 
is confirmed by experience. 

In the first place it is obvious, that whenever the money price 
of the funds for the maintenance of labour so fails as to lower 
the value of the whole mass, while the money price of labour re* 
mains nearly the same, the labourer must earn a larger proportion 
of the produce, and profits must fall; and it most be allowed that 
this event is practically frequent. It is continually happening 
for short periods, owing to a fall in the price of corn, occasfoqpd 
by the state of the seasons; and for longer |>enod8, owing lo 
more pernjanent causes. It occurred in the latter jKirt of the fif- 
teenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth, in this Cf>iiiitry, 
for sixty years together; it occurred in the early part of the last 
century for above thirty years together, and has been* taking place 
for the last nine years, since 1814; and whatever may have been 
the increase of population during the latter period, occasioned by 
the impetus previously received, and the fortunate opening of new 
channels of trade, it is certain that in the two former periods of 
very considerable duration, tjhe high com wages earned by the la- 
bourer were not accomjTanied by anything like so rapid an in- 
crease of population as at periods wh^|^ the com wages w^ere 
lower, and the demand for labour greater. But, if it appear both 
from theory and experience, that an ipereased rate of corn wages 
is not always accompanied by an increased demand for labour, 
and on that account does not necessarily occasion a more rapid 
increase of population, it is perfectly clear that a distribution of 
the produce which awards a larger share to the labourer, may oc- 
casion a fell of profits for a very considerable time together, with- 
out any increase in the difficulty of pmduclion mi the land. 

But if this be so, it is equally certain that it is specifically the 
competition of capital, or the increase of capital compared with 
the value of the produce to be derived from it, which can alone 
occasion such a distribution. The relative difficulty of produc- 
tion on the land accounts for none of those considerable variations 
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in the rate of profits which are practically found to occur during 
those long periods when the improvements in agriculture, and 
the saving of labour, have compensated the disadvantage of re- 
sorting to naturally poorer soils, and wh^n, in consequence, the 
productiveness of labour on the land has remained nearly the 
same; while the principle of the competition of capital not only 
gives the true explanation of all these variations, but equally ap-’^ 
plies to those variations which arise fropi the diminished produc- 
tiveness of labour on the land. In both cases the immediate 
cause of the fall of profits is the increase or abundance of capital 
greater than the demand for the produce; iii both cases the effect 
depends solely on the altered distribution of what is produced. 
And the only difference is, that, in the latter case, this altered 
distribution is absolutely necessary and unavoidable, in the actual 
state of the land, and of the skill with which it is cultivated ; 
while in the former, it depends upon the tastes and habits of the 
effectual deinanders, and is susceptible of change, without any 
alteration in the state of the land, by a better proportion of the 
supply to the demand. 

Ill denying, therefore, the eftc^cts of the relalivi^ competition of 
capital on prdfits, and referring exclusively to the relative pro- 
ductiveness of labour, the friends of the new school have rejected 
a principle which witl account for alnK)st every variation of profits 
which can possibly occur, and have endeavoured to substitute 
another,, which will only account for one class of cases, and those 
of such a nature that they may not occur in the course of one or 
two centuries. 

It appears, then, that their theory of profits does not account 
for things, as they have been, and as they are, in any degree so 
well as the theory of i|Ldam Smith which tiicy have rejected. 

We have aheady anticipated most of the remarks wdiich we 
wished to make on thjj^oufth division of the present treatise, in 
what we said of productive and unproductive labour, and pro- 
ductive and unproductive consumption as necessarily connected 
with the definition of wealfu given in the first division. But w^e 
cannot quit this last division, without referring to a passage in it 
wiiich strikes us as peculiarly illustrative of the impracticability 
and inapplicability of some of the opinions maintained by the 
new school. The author fully adopts the doctrine of M. Say, 
laid down in his chapter Des Debouchh, that is, that effective 
demand depends upon produclion : and to show that a general 
glut is impossible, he has the following argument. 

* lu exerting his productive powers every man's object is either 
directly to consume the produce of his labour himself, or to exchange 
it for such commodities as he wishes to obtain from others. If he does 
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tbe fii'st — if he directly consumes the produce of hiSi industry, there is 
an end of the matter, and it is evident that the multiplication ot such 
produce to infinity could never occasion a glut : if he does the second — 
if he brings the produce c<f his industry to market, and offers it in ex- 
change for other commodities, then and then only there may be a 
glut; but why? Not certainly because there has been any excess of 
production, but because the producers have not properly adapted their 
means to their ends. They wanted, for example, silks, and they offered 
gottons in exchange for them; the proprietors ol silks were however 
already sufficiently supplied with cottons,* and they wanted broad 
cloths, l‘he cause of the glut is therefore obvious. It consists not in 
over-production, but in the production of cottons which were not 
wanted, instead of broad cloths, which were wanted. Let this error 
be rectified, and the glut will disappear. 

‘ Even supposing the proprietors ol silks to be not only supplied witli 
cottons, but with cloth and every other commodity that the demanders 
can produce, it would not invalidate the principle ior which we are 
contending. If those who want silks cannot obtain them from those 
who have them by means of an exchartge, they have an obvious re- 
source at hand — let them cease to produce the commodities which they 
do not want, and directly produce the silks which they do or substi^ 

tutes for them. It is plain, therefore, that the utmost facility ol pro- 
duction can never be the means of overloading thtf market. loo 
much of one commodity may occasionally be produced ; but it is (juite 
impossible that there can be too great a supply of every species of 
commodities. For every excess there must bo a corresponding defi- 
ciency. The fault is not in producing tpo much, hut ,ni producing 
commodities which do not suit the tastes of those with whom* we wish 
to exchange them, or which we dajinot ourselves consume. 

It is h( 3 re stated, that for every excess there must he a corre- 
sponding deficiency* If this means any thing, it mUvSi mean, that 
if, in some depaftment^of industry, the fall in the value of the pro- 
duce from excess of quantity*deslroys nearly all the piolits ol lije 
producer, this must necessarily be accompauied by such a use hi 
the value of produce in other department bf industry, as to yield 
to the capitalists engaged in them an unusually high rale of pro- 
fits. Now we would appeal to the -experience of every person 
who, without being biassed by some previous prejudice, had 
turned the smallest attention to the subject, whetlier, at the lime 
when a general glut was talked of, there was the least giound 
for the assertion, that, altliough tlie state of the trade in cottons 
W'as ruinous, the capitalist engaged in making broad cloths 
or silks, Ol some other article which would absoib a huge 
capital, was in the most prosperous and flourishing state, itwd in- 
viting additional stock by higli prices and hiah profits, i his 
assertion of corresponding deficiency, as applied to what is known 
to have taken place since the peace, appears to ms as strange as 
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if il were gravely.assci led that every man in the streets of London 
who was observed to Imve his head covered, would be found 
upon examination to have his feet bare. All people have not 
been in London, and could not therefore personally contradict 
such an alhrmation but on account of its extreme improbability 
none woubl believe it, and in justilication of this disb(;lief they 
W'ould naturally say that, if it were true, they must have heard more 
of it. Now we will venture to say, no one ever heard, as a matter 
of fact from competent authority, that,* for some years together 
since the peace, tliere was a marked deficiency of produce in any 
one considerable department of industry. 

If, however, in spite of the general principles of political eco- 
nomy, which inculcate an equality of profits *, in spile of the in- 
telligence and skill of our merchants and manufacturers, who 
are not apt to be obstinately inattentive to their interests, and in 
spitij of an abundant quantity of Hoating capital ready to go any 
where for the chance of a tolerable protit, some capitalists are 
absolutely unable to obtain the commodities they want by means 
of an exchange; what is their resource? Oiir author says it is 
obvious, and at hand. — ^ Let them eease to prodiiee the eomino- 
dilies wliich they do not want, and directly produce the silks 
zchicii they do nutnt, or suUtifuics for fheinJ 

Ix't us for a inonieiit consider the nature of this niinedy. In 
the first place no capitalist ever wants a large (pnintily of any one 
commodity .with a view' to his ow n consumption. If lie could most 
readily i^xchange his cottons for silks, or any other commo- 
dity vvhicli he might prefer, and were to consume such commo- 
dityjhe w ould at ouce be ruined, as he would have consumed his 
capital. \\ luit, then, does he really want ?. Besides tlie raw 
materials to be worked up, which he caq seldom obtain but by 
means of an exchange, his main w aiK is the means of supporting 
his workmen. Is he to^set about producing these means? Jf he 
does, he w ill [irocecd but'slowly in bis new manufacture; and in tlie 
interim must produce all the various articles required for the con- 
sumption of his family, amb^hus give up the benefits derived from 
the division of labour. VVe feel quite certain that if the reason 
why a general glut cannot happen is, that the producers have this 
remedy at hand, gluts might take place over and over in civilized 
countries, without its ever occurring to a single producer that he 
might reUeve himself by resorting to so inqiracticable and bar- 
barous a resource. 

J'he doctrine of the equality^ of profits teaches us that partial 
gluts cannot be of long duriitiou. I'he interest of individual 
producor.s to move their capitals to more profitable employments 
is so obvious and pressing, that it cannot long be unattended to, 
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though the change may occasion temporary loss; Bui when the 
warehouses arc generally full, and there is a sudden and luiiisual 
fall of profits in all employments, which is what is meant by a 
general glut, the protliicer cannot relieve himself. It is of little 
consequence in this case, that all the articles are produced in their 
proper proportions to each other, and that cottons, broad cloths, 
silks, hardware, &.c. &c. exchange among themselves exactly at 
the same rate as they dhj before. If without iinprovoments in 
machinery, tliey have all fallen compared with hihoiir,’^' which they 
may very easily do from the competition of capital acting on a 
slac:k demand, foreign and domestic, tlu;re must necessarily he 
a general fall of profits accompanied w ith all the appearances of 
a general glut. How long this might last, it would not be very 
easy to say : it would depend entirely upon the tastes and habits 
of the efl'octual demanders, and the perseverance and competition 
of the producers. Such a state of things, however, would, at 
once he put an end to by the ojiening of new and large cliannels 
of trade, w hicli would absorb a great mass of capital, and raise 
the price of produce, by altering the state of the dcaiiund com- 
pared with the supply. But during the time of its continuance, 
it is manifest, from w hat has been said, that the I3rge proportion 
of the produce awarded to the labourer would not necessarily oc- 
casion an increased demand for labour ; and it is equally manifest 
that a greater quantity of cheaper commodities being given to the 
labourer w ould not imply an increased value of hibotii\ ^ It would 
be, as Adam Smith has most justly stated, the goods which had 
fallen, not the labour which had ris<‘n. 

It has been (»ur object in this Article lo point out to the reader 
the main characteristic difFeronces which distinguish the ih?w 
school of Political Eooiionyr from that of Adam Smith and Mr. 
Malthus. For .this purpose, we have laid our chief strcvss on 
three very fundamental points; — 1. The new principle wliich has 
been laid down on the subject of value ; 2. The new' principle 


• Upon a former occasion iIk* author Iiad fall>ftn into a similar error. S{>eaking of a 
rise in the price of wages and of coinniodities, he observes, (p. 264.) ‘ 11 uagrsiise 50 
percent., a producer, a farmer lor example, would be preciwb in the samr condition 
whetlter he sold his corn lor .50 per cent, mlvancx', and gave an additional 50 pfr cent., 
as he would be obliged to do, for his hots, shoes, clothes, 8fc. ^tc., ot sold his corn at its 
former price, and bought all the commodities whkh he. conanrned at tie- prices he had 
f«rmcrl5’ given lor them,* Now we consider it as tjuile certai*», that if the piice of labour 
were to rise 50 per cent., and the price of the produce of such Ijibonr were to cuiiiiiim^ 
the same, the producer would infallibly be luined, and would be utterly unable to carry 
on bis busine.ss, at whatever price he migid buy his shoes and t lot lies ; whereas, if ilie 
price of his produce rose proportionally, it would be merely a fail in the value of 
money, and he might go on us before. It is of the utmost importance to remember thnt 
every commodity is mainly exchanged against labour, .and that a moderate nUernt ion in 
the value of labour, compared with produce, would at once di'^roy all profits, if ifiey 
were not before very high. 

Y 2 whicli 
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M^bich has been laid down on the subject of demand and supply ; 
and 3. The new principle which has been laid down on the sub- 
ject of profits, and the competition of capital. 

We are inclined, however, to think thaf these dift'erenccs may 
be still further concentrated ; and that it will not be incorrect to 
state, that all the peculiar doctrines of the new system directly 
and necessarily flow from the first of these new principles; 
namely, that the exchangeable value of (Commodities is determined 
by the quantity of labour worked up in them. It follows, directly 
and necessarily from this principle, tliat nt‘ithcr the demand com- 
pared with the supply, nor the relative abundance and competi- 
tion of capital, can have more than a mere temporary effect on 
values and profits. 

This draws a strongly marked line of distinction between the two 
systems in reference to the main object of inquiry in the science 
of Political Economy, namely, the causes which encourage or dis- 
courage the increase of wealth. In both systems it is allowed 
that these depend mainly on the stale of profits. And the grand 
distinction between the two may be stated shortly to be this : — 
The new school suppose that the mass of commodities obtained 
by the same quantity of labour remains always substantially of 
the same value, and that the variations of profits are determined 
by the variations in the value of this same quantity of labour : 
while Adam Smith and Mr. Malthus suppose that the value of 
the same quantity of labour remains substantially the same, and 
that the variations of profits are determined by the variations in 
the value of the commodities produced by this same quantity of 
labour. In the one case, the varying value of labour is consi- 
dered as the great moving principle in the progress of wealth ; in 
the other, the varying value of the produce of labour. The dif- 
ference is most distinct and important.' And as political economy, 
according to the fifst description of it in the present Treatise, ^ is 
not a science of speculation, but of fact and experiment," the 
specific question is, which of the two views here stated best ex- 
plains the broad and establis^ied facts of which we have had ex- 
perience* 

For our own parts we have no hesitation in saying that the 
events of the last thirty years, in this country, appear to us to be 
absolutely inexplicable on the supposition that the mass of com- 
modities produced by the same quantity of labour, remained 
during that time of the same valqe;* while they are explained in 

** Xt would iaiply« that, during the war, the value of labour was low, on account of 
^tbe ft)od of the labourer being obtained with great facility ; and that since tlic wiu* the 
value of labour has beendiigb, on account of the food of the labourer being obtained with 
great diflitulfy posHions which it is impossible to maintain. 

the 
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the clearest and most obvious manner, by allowing, in conformity 
with all appearances, that the value of the produce of the same 
quantity of labour rose during the war, and has fallen since, 
owing to the state of the demand and supply, and of the relative 
abundance and competition of capital in the two periods. ♦ 
And we believe it will be found, that no instance of a rise or fall 
of profits has ever occurred which may not justly be attributed to 
a rise or fall in the value of the produce of the same quantity of 
labour occasioned by tlidsc causes. 

The reader will be aware that this proposition in no respect im- 
peaches the very great advantages derived from that fall of price 
which arises from the saving of labour, the use of improved 
machinery, and the diminution of taxes, or any other otilgoitigs. 
Such improvements, while they lower the value of any specific 
quantity of the article produced, have the strongest tendency to 
raise the value of the produce of the same quantity of labour; and 
this tendency can only fail to be eflectiial for short periods, or 
under particular circumstances. 

The frequent fall of price arising from the saving of labour and 
other outgoings, is almost always beneficial. The frequent fall of 
price not arising from this cause, but from the ,^late of the de- 
mand and supply, and the competition of capital, is often preju- 
dicial. The rapid progress of wealth for a continuance, depends 
upon the produce of labour being of such a valm as to occasion 
its division between the capitalist and labourer in the proportions 
which arc at once the most advantageous to both,t and will in- 
crease most rapidly and steadily the quantity and value of the 
capital, and the number of the [people. 

The system of the nc^w school of political economy has always 
struck us as bearing a very remarkable resemblance to the system 
of the French Economists.^ Their founders were equally men of 
the most unquestionable genius ; of the highest honour and in- 
tegrily, and of the most simple, modest and amiable manners. 


* If the money price of labour had remained the same during the whole period, this 
rise in the value of corn and commodities in the ifrst twenty yearn, and fall subsequently^ 
would have been exactly expressed and measured by the rise and fall in the money 
prices of commodities. But under great changes in the slate of the demand and sup* 
ply of commodities, money rarely retains the same value. Siiil, it is of some use as a 
measure. And as the money prices of corn and coiiimodities rose more during the 
first part of the period, and Veil more dui^ng the sccoiid part than the money price 
of labour, this fact, which is absolutely incontrovertible, shows at once that the greht 
change of value was in corn and commodities, while labour remained comparatively 
constant. , . ^ „ 

t It has been said that the manner in winch the produce of labour is dividra camiot 
alter the value. If it do not actually alter its vali.e, it clearly allows that its value is 
altered. Properly speaking, indeed, it is the value* of the produce, determined by the 
demand and supply, which regulates the division, not the division whidi regulates the 


value. 
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I'lieir systems were equally distiuguished for their discordance 
with common notions, the apparent closeness of their reasonings, 
and the mathematical precision of their calculations and conclu- 
sions founded on their assumed data. These qualities in the sys- 
tems arid their founders, together with the desire so often felt by 
readers of nioderate abilities of being thought to understand what 
is considered by competent judges as difficult, increased the num- 
ber of their devoted followers in such a degree, that in France it 
included almost all the able men who vTcre inclined to attend to 
such subjects, and in England a veryjarge proportion of them. 

The specific error of the French Economists was the having 
taken so conlined a view of wealth and its sources as not to in- 
clude the results of manufacturing and mercantile industry. 

The specific error of the new school in England is the having 
taken so confined a view o( value as not to include the results of 
demand and supply, and of the relative abundance and competi- 
tion of capital.* 

Faucis and experience have, in the course of some years, gradu- 
ally converted the economists of France from the erroneous and 
inap})Iicahle theory of Quesnay to the juster and more practical 
theory of Adaip Smith; and as wc are fully convinced that an 
error equally fundamental and important is involved in the system 
of the new school in England as in that of the FVench economists, 
M O cannot but hope and expect that similar causes will, in time, 
jiroduce in our own country similar effects in the correction of 
error and the establishment of truth. 


Art. IJ. — // Critical hifjuin/ into Ancient Armoury as it existed 
in Earopey but jrarticularly in Eia^landy J)om the Norman 
Confjuest to the Reign of King Charle.i 7 /. with a G/ossari/ 
of Military Terms, ^c. By Samuel Rush Meyrick, LL.D. 
and F\S.A. &c. 3 vols. 4to. London. 1824. • 

1 ERFl is no brnneh of antiquarian research more interesting in 
^ itself, or more useful for historical illustration, than the study 
of the armour of the middle ages. The subject awakens every 
association which belongs to the olden lime of romance. It is 
interwoven with all the splendour of chivalry; the din of Paynim 
battle, the alarums of feudal combats, and the festive btft perilous 

The pirdsc cause of the siiperioritv of Adam Sinith’s and Mr. Malllius’s «iea- 
s^n'c of 11(1110, the labour which a commodUu will command, over t lie measure 

adopted'^ by llie wow srI aol, narueW, the labour worked up in a commodity, is, lliat the 
foruur hu'bides the <flec of denitnid and siip|)l\ , ami the coru petition of capital, and the 
Kitt-er exclude them, h is a sutishKfory tirtunisiaiuT that the principles of fiec trade 
iive lolly m kuowh‘d<.;ed i i all ific three .syMems, and that any deviations from tiieni can 
(Uily be thlemkd on spr:i ial giouuds. 
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encounter of tlie courtly jouvSt and tournameirt. Among those 
monumental effigies which are frequently our only rc< <»rd.s of 
armour, some cross-legged figure in the aisles of our venerable 
cathedrals w^ill occasiobally recall the memory of the heroic enthu- 
siasm and mistaken piety of the crusader, and conduct us in 
idea through his toilsome march and deadly conflict with the 
Saracen: at sneli a moment his contempt of suflering and of dan- 
ger; his sacrifice of hoqie and kindred ; his ic adv onduranee of 
torture and death, rise at once before u«, and forbid us from cen- 
suring with severity the madness of bis enterprise. Or, if we turn 
to the rude paintings and illuminated MSS. of the times for armo- 
rial costume, the ‘ well-foiighten’ fields of honour, the glittering 
array of steel-clad warriors, the solemn display of jiulic ial batlh^, 
the gfucr lists for trial of knightly skill and Oadye love the 
baronial hall, the minstindsy, the mas(|ue, the banqiu'l and the 
ball, spring up btfoie us in dazzling and fantastic imagery. . 

But dispelling the illusions of fancy, it is by reducing the in- 
quiry into tlie changes of armour to the standard of sober reason, 
that the subject acquires its historical value. It is, in fact, im- 
possible to understand the condition of society in lunopc* during 
the middle ages without some acquaintance with the peculiar wai- 
fare of the times ; and, as the genius of chivalry was wholly per- 
sonal, and render(‘d the encounters of nations no more than a 
nmltitudc of single combats, the inventions of the military art were; 
exhausted in perfecting the construction and the use-of individual 
weapons and defensive harness. All that great game of war w Inch 
is lediicible into the science of tactics, and which with modem 
armies, as with those of Greece and Rome, is played by a single 
intelligence pervading mighty masses of physical power, was 
utterly unknown to ihe rude chieftains of the feudal hordes. 
Yet war w'as their incessaftt occupation, and the image of war 
and the chase their only pastime. Since the Homeric agt', there 
has never occurred, perhaps, an era so exclusively military, as that 
which is comprehended between the tenth and the fifleenlli <*en- 
tiiiies. Almost every order of society mingled in the woik of 
slaughter. Monarchs, nobles, and the inferior propritdoi s of liie 
soil, found in camps their common theatre of action ; and tree 
cities poured forth bands of armed burghers to" protect their har- 
vests, or manned their walls with arlizans, who enjoyed security 
within them by no other tenure than their own good swords. 

During this long and turbulent period, the influence of the 
softer sex temptTcd the passion for arms, aiul the fierce and 
brutal spirit of feudal anarchy was graflually calmed and liiiinan- 
izedby the progress of romantic sentiment. It is a trite observa- 
tion, that we aie indebted for the polished couilesy of modern so- 
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ciety to the institutions of chivalry ; but the fact is alone sufficient 
to invest the examination into these singular ordinances with par- 
ticular interest; and, while their peculiarities and the state of man- 
ners generally, during the middle ages, can -be learned only through 
their connexion with military usages, these again were sensi- 
bly affected by progressive changes in the quality and form of 
arms. -As illustrating, therefore, the civil and military history o»' 
the middle ages, as shedding a curious light upon the manners 
customs, and feelings of society, anef as forming, moreover, a 
complete chronology of costume, a systematic dissertation upon 
armour, accompanied by a full series of clear and accurate en- 
gravings, is in every way a desideratum ; and as w^e have hitherto 
remained without any sufficient work of this nature, — for Capt. 
Grose’s Essay, however valuable as far as it goes, is very incom- 
plete, — vve had recourse to the volumes before us with much 
curiosity. 

We cannot say that wc have risen from their perusal with any 
extraordinary respect for the judgineiit and taste of the author, or 
without considerable disappointment at the style and execution 
of his costly production. The plan upon which lie has conducted 
his inquiry appears to us extremely inconvenient and ill chosen. 
The natural divisions of the subject are so strongly marked, that 
w e arc at a loss to account for his failing to adopt them ; and the 
steps of improvement by which defensive armour attained its per- 
fection arc S.Q easily to be traced, that we cannot but wonder at 
his discarding the obvious classification of distinct periods in the 
art, for artificial lines of separation which had no influence upon 
its general character. After the settlement of the barbarian con- 
querors of the western empire in their new possessions, and the 
foundation of the feudal niouarehics of ^.Europe, the earliest 
species of body armour which they ‘adopted was composed of 
metal rings or scales, sewn on leather or cloth ; and this was 
gradually improved into coats of chain and scale mail, and ex- 
tended into general coverings for the whole frame, l^lieii mail 
armour came by degrees to ♦ be strengthened by detached plates 
of iron or steel. This mixed harness was again improved ; and 
the mail disappeared, first from some parts of the body and after- 
wards from oUier.*?, until the perfection of defence found the war-^ 
rior completely cased in steel plates. Jf villainous saltpetre had 
never been ^digg’d out of the bowels of the liarmless earth,’ in 
this state the art might have remained to our days ; but the in- 
vention and murderous improveiheut of fire-arms slowly wrought 
llieir effect upon military Science, and brought the vain and cum- 
brous load of armour into contempt and disuse. As it had 
progressively increased in weight, quality, and surface over every 
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limb, so was it now reluctantly thrown aside, piece by piece, 
until in ended, where it had begun, in leather ; and even the buff 
coat of the seventeenth century was at length consigned to mo- 
numental costume and»the armouries of the curious. 

Thus we have four great periods in the history qf armour ; — 
the progress of the art until the coiupletion of iiiail armour ; 
mixed harness of mail and plates ; plate armour to the period of 
its perfection ; and, finally, its gradual disuse, and, with few ex^ 
ccptioris, the total abandonment of defensive arms. Now this 
simple and evident classification seems entirely to have escaped 
Dr. Meyrick’s observation; and, in place of it, we have, after 
an introduction on the armour of the ancients, three ponderous 
tomes occupied seriatim with ail the reigns of our English mo- 
narchs from William the Conqueror to Charles 11. inclusive, and 
devoid of all systematic arrangement; which should have refe- 
rence, not to periods of royalty that vary from fifty years to 
scarcely the same number of days, but to features in his subject; 
totally independent of these extraneous accidents of history. 

While Ur. Mey rick’s work is thus defective in general Arrange- 
ment, its execution is in some other respects equally open to ob- 
jection in manner and matter. His style is careless and inelegant, 
his descriptions are often obscure and confused, and worse than 
those of a small poet, and his language is not always grammatical ; 
the chain of more important inquiry is brokeh and interrupted by 
historical common-places and rambling digressions upon insigni- 
ficant points and frivolous details ; his progress is unnecessarily 
impeded by endless repetitions ; and the information w hich he 
desires to communicate is over-loaded with long and tiresome 
extracts from metrical romances, whose substance he might have 
conveyed by brief refei;enccs, or compressed into a few sentences.* 
The sins of omission in the book are likewise formidable. The 
work is intended to represent the pageant of chivalry, and yet 
our I^rd Chamberlain has left out tw^o of the principal characters 
— the brother of St. John and the Templar — the dresses of whom 
were very singular, as being partly military and partly monastic, 
and should have engaged a considerable shar^ of Dr. Meyrick’s 
attention, because the fraternities of St. John and the I'eniple 
were the exemplars of all the chivalric orders in Euro[>€. Tliese 


• Were we inclined to be * crilical/ we might tlbtice with some asperity the quota- 
tions and translations from the learned languages, which occupy so large a portion of 
the Introduction, and whicli arc freipientb’, slovenly and incorrect in a , very culpable 
degree. The Glossary, too, which concludes the work, bears many marks of carelessness, 
and calls for a careful revision. Thus, for instaiice/ we have * cupelium, a Uit&bard* 
This is proved by a latin quotation, which dearly s/iotes the word to mean a hilt ! and 
further illustrated by an extract from an old poem, in which, be voiid oil question, it sig- 
nifies a covering for tht head ! 


I 
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defects matemll^^ affect the interest of the work ; and, notwith- 
standing the natural attractions of the subject, render it so insiip- 
portably tedious that we suspect few readers but professed anti- 
quaries wdll have patience to wade throu^i it. It is really to be 
regretted that the splendour of a publication so important in its 
class and unavoidably executed in so expensive a form, should be 
obscured by all these blemishes in literary excellence ; but our 
censure must extend in some degree even to the pictorial embel- 
lishments. With some exceptions, the outlines of the figures in 
the plates are spiritless and faulty ; and, in the equestrian speci- 
mens in particular, the horses are so miserably drawn that we are 
almost tempted to believe them copies from the life of the wooden 
chargers on which suits of armour are sometimes exhibited. A 
more serious complaint may be raised on the obscurity of the 
drawings which are meant to illustrate the texture of armour, as, 
for instance, in the varieties of mail. I'he size to which it was ne- 
cessary to confine the delineation of the figures, of course rendered 
it difficult to make them represent these minutiae with clearness ; 
but thete appears no reason why the plates should not have borne 
their own explanations by fragments of armour placed on an en- 
larged scale bcftieath the figures. This fault is a grievous one: 
for as the author’s style is not graphic, he stood in unusual need 
of the painter’s aid. 

Having unceremoniously delivered our opinion of Dr. Mcyrick’s 
work where- it is unfavourable, we have a more grateful office to 
perform, in offering our testimony to the merits to which it may 
fairly lay claim. And first with respect to the embellishments, 
we would direct attention to the illuminated initials of each reign, 
which are admirably executed in their way, and, for their quaint- 
ness and correspondence with the best stylo of such devices in old 
MSS. and volumes, exceedingly curious and w^orth examination. 
The colours, too, of the plates, though from the nature of the sub- 
ject somewhat gaudy, are extremely vivid and fine; and we would 
refer especially to some of the plates of armour of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries as affording lively and gbfgebiis examples 
of the brilliant inilitarj Costume of those ages. But both as re- 
Igards the plates and tlie dissertations in the book, Dr. Meyriek’s 
excellence is — a ccur acy ; and, after all, it must he principally by 
this humble, this counting-house quality that his work claims to 
he judged. We have gone through it carefully, and, considering its 
peeuliaritics, we may say laboriously ; and except perhaps in tw^o 
or three points of little moment, wc have really been unable to de- 
tect him in miscoiiceptioill or deficiency in the learning of his topic. 
He declares it to have been his main object to establish that cliro- 
‘ nological 
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iiological truth of costume, with respect to ancient arms and ar- 
mour; * which has been so imperfectly regarded, alike by writers, 
painters, and dramatists of modern times and we are convinced 
that his work is well calculated, in dramatic and scenic represen- 
tation at least, for the purpose to which he has devoted |t. Both 
the artist and the directors of the theatrical costume will do well 
to consult his text and his plates. He truly observes that, ' in all 
the paintings since the time of Charles I. the w arriors of whatever 
age arc represented in the military costume of that period and 
yet as great a variety has existed in armour and it is as character- 
istic of successive eras as other habiliments. The truth is, artists 
have neither understood the subject themselves, nor been able to 
find sources of information elsewdiere.’ The same excuse can 
certainly no longer be pleaded in their behalf. 

Neither, w'hile we are noticing the valuable points in Dr. Mey- 
rick's work, must we omit to acknowledge the curious informa- 
tion which it contains on the judicial combats, jousts, and tour- 
naments of the chivalrous ages. But here, as in the more imme- 
diate history of armour, his researches are spread over such 
an extent, put together with so little method and connexion, 
and broken into so many abrupt transitions, that liis work affords 
no general views or complete dissertation. Dr. Mey rick’s de- 
scription (in a sort of Appendix, iu the third volume) of the stale 
of the motlern armouries of Europe is also exceedingly interest- 
ing. The account of the collection at the Tower (vol. iii. pp. 1 £(i — 
13(3) displays his usual knowledge and accuracy ; and after reading 
Ills exposure of the palpable anachronisms and errors which exist 
in its arrangenu'iit, we are glad to perceive, by a note at p. 133, 
that a plan for the more judicious display of the beautiful speci- 
mens which it contains, has engaged the attention of the illustrious 
individual at the head of the ordnance : — the last person wdio 
should be indifierent to the preservation of our military records, 
to which his own achievements have given their crowning splen- 
dour. 

After expressing the conviction at which we have arrived of the 

♦ Dr. Mcyrick excepts from this remark the late Mr. West’s picture of the huttle of 
Hastiojis: he might have toimd a more important example in the seven historical pieces, 
(in the King's Audience Chamber at Windsor Castle) of the wars r>f Kdward III. by 
the same distinguished artist; which, in the heraldic and martial costume of the figures, 
are almost faultless. Perhaps the hhick armour assigned to tho heroic Piince ol W'ales, 
and the plumed coronet of the king of Bohemia which lies ut his feet, are the only tir- 
cumstaoces to which the critical antiquary could object* 

We happen to be acquainted with a faet^onuecled with these pictures; their hi 
torical nicnracy is atfrihutahle to the friendly aid ofSi*Isaac Heard, w im was constantly 
at the elbow of the artist ; and thus they may he regarded as tlx* joii»t composition of 
the first painter and herald of our days — a coinniunion of labour, alike creditabk* to 
the memory of lioth. • 
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Accuracy that Dr- Meyrick has thrown into his subject, we shall 
at once make some use of his labours, and, with the aid of de- 
ductions from other sojurces pf in^^Qr, offer a few general obser- 
vations upon the changes of armour during the middle ages. En- 
tirely rejecting, however, the order of royal succession with which 
he appears to us to have unnecessarily shackled his researches, 
even as they have reference to the martial usages of England 
alone, we shall follow the arrangement which we considto* natural 
to the subject ; that is,, we shdl speak successively of mail, of 
mixed, and of plate armour, and of the gradual disuse of defensive 
arms. The remarks which we shall thus put together may form 
a sort of corollary to a former paper in this Journal, in which we 
traced the progress of military science ;* and may serve to sup- 
ply a blank which we then left in the inquiry, partly for want 
of room, but principally because the state of the military art un- 
der the feudal and chivalrous systems stands distinct alike from 
the tactical practice of antiquity and of modern times. 

The earliest delineation of aniiour after the Norman subjuga- 
tion of England, of undoubted authenticity, is on the tapestry of 
Bayeux, which forms, as is generally known, a curious picture- 
history of die expedition of the Conqueror. Some researches in 
the seventeenth volume of the Archaeologia have always appeared 
to us conclusive that this interesting work was executed at the 
command of the Empress Maud, daughter of our first and mother 
of our second Henry ; but Dr. Meyrick, without noticing this 
supposition, refers to the argument of Mr. Stolhard, in a later 
paper in that collection, as proving beyond doubt that the tapes- 
try is coeval with the reign of the Conqueror himself. How 
the fact may be, it is of little moment to inquire, at least as 
connected widi tlie present subject; for Dr. Meyrick gives an ac- 
count of the state of armour under the reign of Canute the Dane, 
from an illuminated missal of that monarcii in the British Mu- 
seum, which, except in some trifling particulars, appears to iden- 
tify the character of the armour of that period and of tl)e Bayeux 
tapestry; and, whatever be the exact date of the latter, esta- 
blishes the fidelity of its costume by disproving any striking inter- 
mediate changes. 

Dr. Meyrick has therefore appropriately taken the authority of 
the tapestry for his plate of the martial costume of the Normans 
at the Conquest. We may with him pronounce the body armour 
of the time to have consisted indifferently either of a tunic, or 
of a jacket and breeches in one.’ These garments were both com- 
posed of leather or clot^i, and covered sometimes with flat iron 


* No. XLIX. Art. IV. 
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rings, sewn horizontally and contiguously, somcftinies with small 
perforated lozenges of steel, called inascles, from their resem- 
blance to the meshes of a The tunic -shaped garment was 
that which long rctainefl its title of hauberk : the other was pro- 
bably the faaubergeon, mentioned by the romancers of those ages. 
When the hauberk was used, pantaloons, or, technically, chausses, 
of the same materials, were worn underneath this mailed frock ; 
and both the hauberk andjhaubergeoirwwe furnished with a hood 
for the head, also of mail, in the same piece. The haubergeon 
appears to have been put on by first drawing it over the thighs, 
where it sat wide, afterwards thrusting the arms into the sleeves, 
which hung loosely, and reached not much below' the elbows, 
and lastly, bringing the hood over the head to close with a strap 
round the forehead. The suit, which had of course an opening 
at the breast like a shirt, was then drawm, together at the neck, 
also by a strap, and finally covered over the chest by a small 
piece which buckled fast behind. When the hanberk w'as w'oni, 
the chausses of mail sometimes reached to the ankles ; but the 
legs were more frequently covered, from the shoes upwards to 
the knees, with transverse parti-coloured bands, termed heiise or 
hose: — hence, says a contemporary chronicler,* William the 
Conqueror used jocularly to call his son Robert, w'ho w'as short- 
legged, Cnrt-hose. 

I’he remaining defensive armour of this period was the helmet 
and die shield. The latter could only vary in shape,, and its 
changes are, throughout the history of armour, not very impor- 
tant, though they occupy a great deal of Dr. Meyrick^s attention; 
but the gradual improvements in the helmet and face armour, 
constitute in themselves a complete illustration of the progress 
of the defensive art. The helmet of the eleventh century, which 
was worn over the mail hood, was conical and convex ; and 
the first step which it acquired towards the protection of the 
face, was by the nasal piece, wdiich is seen in the Bayeux 
tapestry : — a broad flat piece of iron projecting before the nose, 
and in a great measure covering the whole face from a sword rut, 
though it very imperfectly guarded the countenance from the 
lance point. The hood, however, drew up over the mouth, and 
was attached to the nasal. The lance with its streameir, the 
goiifanon or penon, appears as the general offensive ireapon of 
the Norman cavalier; though the iron mace and the long cutting 
sword were also in use. The arpis of the contemptible feudal 
infantry scarcely deserve Observation, wjfh one exception which 
has a grateful sound to an English ear. ’There is no doubt that 
the Norman conquest introduced the long bow into this countrj’; 
a weapon which, as the bayonet has done in our times, became 
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as it were naturalized among the people, and which, in the 
nervous hands of a bold and free yeomanry, won in later ages 
the immortal glories of Crecy, Poictiers, and Azincourt. 

We may appear soniewhaf minute in^our description of the 
armour of the Norman conquerors of our island. But from the 
passion of that people for travel and adventure, and their rea- 
diness to adopt foreign inventions, their martial costume may 
reasonably be presumed to elucidate that of Europe in general 
at the eleventh century; and we have been induced to speak 
particularly of the costume of this epoch, because the general 
form of armour was afterwards little changed, until mail was su- 
perseded by the complete casing of steel. The haubergeon 
growing out of fashion, the hauberk, with tight sleeves reaching 
to and covering the backs of the hands, and drawn tight at tlic 
waist, was the usual body harness from the twelfth to the four- 
teenth century ; and the chausses, coming up under the hanging 
apron and shirts of the mailed tunic, were composed of panta- 
loons and coverings for the feet in the same piece. The hood of 
mail was now made separate from the coat. The changes in the 
shape of armour were therefore not very important for two cen- 
turies and ahaif after the conquest; but the manner in which the 
substratum, if we may so call it, of cloth or leather, was covered, 
underwent maliy variations before the expedient was invented of 
forming a complete network of interlaced rings, which hung 
togetlier of- themselves without any lining. I'liese variations 
form rustred, scaled, trellissed, pourpointed, and, what Dr. Mey- 
rick considers may be called, tegulated mail. 

Tlie first of these kinds of armour, llie rustred, belongs to the 
early part of the twelfth century, and seems to have grown out 
of the flat ringed mail, being nothing more than a second stratum 
of rings, about double the usual size*, laid over the other, so that 
two in the upper partially covered one* below. — Scaled mail was 
in use about the same time, as there is a specimen of it in the 
seal of Alexander 1. of Scotland, who began his reign in 1107; 
but this defence of snml^ overlapping metal plates, sewn on 
leather or cloth, and disposed like the scales of fish, was pre- 
cisely the lorica squammata of the ancients. — The trellissed mail, 
of w'hich there is an example in a seal of a few years’ later date, 
w^as more curious, or at least more novel in construction. Its 
texture is clearly determined by an illumination in the Bodleian 
Library. The outer surface of the mail, instead of scales or 
rings, presents us with strips oi leather, crossing like the trellice 
work from wiiich it wAs named by the early Norman writers. 
These straps, by passing over each other upon a tunic of cloth, 
left large intervening squares placed angularly, in the centre of 
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each of which appeared a round knob or stud of* steel. By these 
studs plates of metal were fastened within under the tunic; while 
the leathern bands covered the parts of the garment at wdiich the 
pieces joined. — Of tegidated mail Dr. Meyrick has given both a 
plate and an initial illumination of great curiosity, from the seal 
of Richard Fitzluigh, Earl of Chester, Constable of England in 
J 140 . I'his mail was not much unlike the common scale kind, 
except that the plates were square ; and they were sewn upon the 
hauberk to cover each otfier like tiles. — rPoiirpointed armour was 
first suggested by the wambais or gambeson (from the Saxon 
uambcy the abdomen), which had its origin in Germany — a sort 
of doublet or belly garment for defence, composed of many folds 
of linen or doth well stuffed willi cotton, wool, or hair, and worn 
sometimes under mail, and sometimes over it, covered with 
leather. The padded pourpointerie, which was introduced into 
Franee in imitation of the gambeson, w'd^, how'ever, of neater 
w'orkmanship, and employed like mail to cover all parts of the 
human frame; its first appearame as an English fashion is trace- 
able to the hegiuniug of the thirteenth century. 

But all these descriptions of armour grailually vanished before 
a memorable and ingenious improvement upon the ringed mail, 
which seems to have been imported irom Asia by the crusaders 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. Thid^was the inter- 
laced or twisted chain mail, the rings of which were riveted 
wilhin each other, and therefore required nothing ftwJlber to hold 
them together. Tlie custom of setting the rings edgewise on the 
under garment, instead of flat, had made some approach to this 
interlacing; but the latter invention would certainly appear to 
have been Asiatic, and twisted mail is indeed worn by the 
Orientals to this day. Very few specimens remain of the old 
Eiuopean mail; and Dr. Meyriek is correct in his opinion that 
many suits, which are palmed upon the public as of undoubted 
antiquity, are of niodeni eastern manufacture. 

The progress of defensive armour had been attended w'itU no 
change in offensive weapons. The lance and the sword were 
still the common arms of knighthood ; but the battle-axe, once 
the death-dealing instrument of the Saxon, from the aini of the 
lion-hearted Plautagenet ^ performed deeds beyond tliouglit's 
compass.^ It w'as the favourite weapon of Ricliard I. and ot the 
^varriors of his time ; and the martcl and the maule were also 
among the oflfensivc arms of chivalry. They were both of consi- 
derable antiquity among the nortBerii nations; for Charles Martel, 
the grandfather of Charlemagne, derivid his surname from the 
use of the former, and the latter was decidedly of Gothic origin. 
The maule w as a pouderoiis steel mallet, blunt ht both ends ; the 
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inartel differed from it in having one end sharpened to an edge 
or point, and was much used as late as the thirteenth century. 
The battle axe and the steel hammers were tremendous wea- 
pons for ^ breaking open skulls,’ as an ‘'old romance quaintly 
phrases it. 

While mail was attaining its perfection of pliability and com- 
pactness, the armour for the head was undergoing some interest- 
ing changes. Among these the general disuse of the nasal was 
remarkable : this piece had sevenil inconveniences, of which the 
facility that it afforded for seizing the knight by the helmet in 
close encounters, was not the least, and Dr. Meyrick is disposed 
to attribute its being laid aside to the frequency of such accidents. 
Stephen, king of England, w'as taken prisoner at the battle of 
luiticolti, by a knight who held him down by the nasal after he 
had been beaten to earth by a missile. But we should rather 
refer the disuse of this partial covering for the face to the insuffi- 
cient protection which it afforded. It was replaced by cheek 
pieces which descended from the helmet, and nearly met over 
the face ; and afterwards by a mask of iron (the vizor, or aven- 
taile) w^hich coveied the face, with apertures for breathing and 
sight. In the )[jlate of Richard C(eur de Lion, taken from his 
seal, the aven^ile fixed to the helmet, wdiicli is cylindrical, (and 
this hud became the usual form,) has the appearance of horizon- 
tal bars ; but sometimes these were perpendicular, and sometimes 
the aperture* formed an upright cross in the mask. In later times 
the aventaile was of mail, attached under the helmet to the hood. 
An attempt at a moveable vizor is discoverable on a seal of the 
tw^elfth century; but it W'as very long before this contrivance was 
perfected. 

The precise date at w'hich armorial bearkigs and surcoats were 
first used, is a much controverted question. It has often been 
said tliat armorial bearings were absolutely necessary in the first 
crusade, for the purpose of distinguishing the leaders of so many 
different nations as composed the Christian force. But it is justly 
observed by Mr. Mills, hi a* note on the military costume of that 
expedition, appended to the first volume of his history of the 
Crusades, ^ that the armour of the eleventh century did not com- 
pletely cas^ in the. body : tl]|C helmets were without vizor or bever, 
and men might be known by their physiognomies.’ He, however, 
considers armorial hearings emblazoned on surcoats, as unques- 
tionably of older date than the qrusades, while Dr. Meyrick can- 
not find any traces of sure oats being worn in England before the 
rei^iiof Henry H. ; and He states that, though they became gene- 
ral in that of John, they first appear with annorial bearings in the 
time of his son. Yet, in another place, he desciibes, after a plate 
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in MontfaucoUi the shield of Geoffrey Plantageneti son-in-law of 
Henry I., as offering one of the earliest specimens of armorial 
bearings. In the middle of the twelfth century^ they clearly ap- 
pear Jigain on a curious*^ English seal, emblazoned on a gonfanou^ 
or banner, a practice which soon grew universaL llie surcoats, 
which were originally plain garments worn over the armour^ W'ere 
afterwards splendidly emblazoned and richly embroidered \ and, 
until mail was discarded for plate harness, formed with the silken 
cointise, or scarf, a superb and elegant costume, which was stu- 
diously heightened in effect by ornaments of gold and brilliant 
colours on the helmerand shield. 

Having traced mail-harness through its various changes until 
its latest improvement, our notice of mixed armour will be brief* 
This union of detached pieces of solid steel with mailed garments^ 
may be considered, iu a strict sense, to have^Jasted in England for 
about one hundred years, from the close of the thirteeuth to that 
of the fourteenth century ; although the partial adoption of plates 
of steel or iron may be traced, in some instances, as early as the 
beginning of the former century. Indeed the use of the iron breast- 
plate under the mail, called the plastron de fer, is distinguishable 
as far back as the battle of the Standard, in 1138; but the inven- 
tion of steel plates for the elbows does not appear until l<il4, of 
which date is the seal of Alexander II. of Scotland, whose effigy 
Dr. Meyrick believes to afford the earliest specimen of such pro- 
tection for the joints. Tlicse soon became general ; and from 
this period, the poleyiis, or knee-joints, the ailfettes, or plates to 
guard the shoulders, greaves for the shins, ciiisses for the thighs, 
brassarts for the arms, and pectorals for the breast, all of steel, 
were rapidly adopted over the mail. Their introdiiclion may 
clearly be laid to the ’iisufficiency of the interlaced mail to pro- 
tect the body against offensive weapons, whose weight was con- 
stantly increasing. Though impervious to a sword-cut, chain- 
mail afforded no defence against the bruising stroke ot the 
ponderous battle-axe and martel ; it did not always resist the 
sliaft of the long or cross-bow ; ond'still less could it repel the 
thrust of the lance, or of the long pointed sword, the first use of 
which in Italy, the accurate Muratori has assigned to the early 
part of the thirteenth century. We do not remember, by the bye, 
that Dr. Mcyrick refers at all to the introduction of this weapon* 

The monument in Westminster Abbey, of Aylmer de Valence, 
Earl of Pembroke, about 1315, of which Dr. Meyrick has a very 
interesting plate, is, perhaps, the' first English effigy of u kiiight 
in complete mixed armour; and another} of the equestrian statue 
of Bernabo Visconti, lord of Milan, in that city, certainly not of 
earlier date ihan. I3ri5, exhibits the same character; with, how- 
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ever, much nearer approach to pfate, both the cuirass and back- 
piece being of steel over mail. And here we would notice, as 
a general guide for the chronological comparison of the armour 
of our island, and of the continent of Ettrope, a fact which Dr. 
Meyrick has not sufficiently brought forward — that the progress 
of the defensive art among our ancestors seems almost invariably 
to have followed that of the French and Italians, at the distance 
of from ten to twenty years. 

During the wars w'hich filled the chivalrous and glorious reign 
of our Third Edward, armour underwent many improvements, and 
passed from the mixed character to the full casing of steel. But 
we must resist the increased attractions which the subject ac- 
quires at this epoch, and be contente<l to observe that the nume- 
rous plates from the nionii mental effigies of the period which 
Dr. JVleyrick has giyep, and his remarks upon them, form the 
most interesting and the best executed part of his inquiry. We 
must find room for an historical correction, from his account of 
the battle of Crecy, of a common misconception on the origin of 
the title of the ^ Black Prince,^ which the heroic son of Edward 
acquired for his feats on that glorious day. 

‘ From this time the French began to call the young Prince of 
Wales, Le Noir, or the Black ; and in a record, 2d of Richard II. 
n. 12, he is crlHcd the Black Prince. Yet this title does not appear to 
have originated, as generally supposed, from his wearing black armour, 
nor is there dndecd anything to show he ever wore such at all.* 
When, however, he attended at tournaments in France or England, be 
appeared in a surcoat with a shield, and his horse in a caparison, all 
black with the white feathers on them, so that it must have been fiom 
the covering of his armour that be was so called. Yet in the field of 
battle, and on all otlier occasions, bis surcoat, or guipon, was embl.a- 
zoned with the arms of England labelled. The terrible effort of his 
prowess seems to have given another meaning to his epithet, for Frois- 
sart, having described the battle of Poictieis, in 1366, adds, “Thus 
did Edward the Black Prince, now doubly dyed black by the terror of 
his arms.'' ' — vol. ii. pp. 17, 18. 

Ibe circumstances which led to the adoption of complete har- 
ness of plates are satisfactorily stated by Dr. Meyrick, and we 
shall give them in his own words : the reader may take the pas- 
sage, too, as a facr specimen of the slip-shod style of the book : 

¥ — — — 

* Jn the -paintingf^of him, discovered on tlie wall of St. Stephen’s chapel, his armour 
is gilt j and yet Eustace and MerCocur are there represented in black armour. In the 
jSiSS; he also appcAw in plaifi steel armour. Thus in the initial letter to 
this reign, which is taken from tfre original oi»e of the grant of the duchy of Aquitaine 
by Edwartl III. to the Black Prliice, the king appears on a throne of marble, orna- 
mented with a frame of gilt, but both his armour, and that of his son, are steel, with 
gilt knee and e|lM)w caps. The grant is in the British Museum, in tins Cotton Library, 
marked, Nero DVII. 
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‘ The reason of leaving off the long hauberks^ aiul substituting plate-? 
armour^ waslhe weight of the chain-niuil, ivith its accotn partying gar- 
ments: ,iiideed it was so great, that sometimes the kjoights 'ver^ sutfo- 
cated in it when the heat yas excessive ; for aithough the plate-amour 
was very heavy, it was less so than the coa^ of mailwith the wambais,i 
the plastron, and the surcoat, because there was no tuk*d of either bf 
the two former under a cuirass of steel ; besides if it was 6f well-tbnl- 
pered metal, it was neither pierced nor bent by the thrust of the Mhfce,' 
nor pushed into the body of ^hc knight as the mailies used to be, if this 
wambais, or hoketon, were ever wanting underneath/ — p. 24* 

Without following Dr. Meyrick through innumerable dettrils 
of the composition of plate-armour at ditFerent periods after its 
iiitroductioh, we shall select for notice two or three of his plates, 
wdiich best exhibit its character at considerable intervals of time. 
I'he first which we shall take, is copied from a monumental 
effigy of a knight of the Blanchefront family at Alvechurch, in 
Worcestershire. Its date is precisely at the closfe of the four- 
teenth century, when we may consider plate-armour as haviriig 
just made its way into common use. The throat and neck of 
this knight are protected by the camail, a tippet of mail joining 
the base of the helmet all round, and richly covered with silk. 

I lis body is cased in the cuirass and back piece, with the hau- 
berk, still of mail, and an exterior military garment terminating in 
a puckered apron. The fronts of his thighs seem guarded by 
plates, and both the legs, from the knees downwards, and the 
arms, are enclosed in steel casings of two hollow haff cylinders, 
opening and shutting round the limbs by hinges and clasps at the 
sides, '^riie joints are secured by other plates splendidly orna- 
mented, as wi‘11 as tlie shield, which is much smaller than in ear- 
lier times. The hands are guarded by plated gauntlets divided 
at the fingers, and the helmet, of the basinet or scull-cap kind, 
has its moveable vizor. 

From the time when armour passed from the mailed to the 
mixed character, the helmet had been undergoing continual 
changes until this epoch ; the object, .always hi some degree im- 
perfectly attained, being, of course, security tO the face. The 
helmet, from being cylindrical, was first made conical, closed all 
round with a grating for breath and sight ; then was introduced 
the moveable vizor in one piece, pierced as usual, and fastened 
on pivots to the sides of the basinet to raise at pleasure ; and at 
last, early in the fifteenth century, a covering for the face wits 
invented of several overlapping pltites which were drawn up from 
the chill. This w'as the bever, which, ps being raised over the 
mouth, was probably so called, in contradistinction to the com- 
mon vizor, from the Italian bevere to drink. The* crest surmoiint- 
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ing the helmet^ with a flowing scarf, came first into fashion in the 
thirteenth century, but we think with Dr. Mcyrick, that plumes of 
feathers were not of earlier use than the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. The story of the Black Prince* adopting the plume of 
ostrich feathers from the helmet of the king of Bohemia, who fell 
at Crecy, is evidently erroneous. The plume was a device which 
young fldward assumed from that monarch’s banner, not his 
helmet. 

W ith all its contrivances, face-armour was defective ; and there- 
fore the countenance was usually aimed at in chaining w ith the 
lance. In the tournament and the battle the knight on this ac- 
count bent down his head in the assault to leave the fj^ce as little 
exposed us possible. Such is the attitude in an illumination intro- 
duced into the initial of the reign of Henry IV., and the custom 
has not escaped the obsefvation of our poet of chivalry, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, whq has graced the learning of an antiquary wdth qua- 
lities not always found in combination with it, a splendid imagina- 
tion and unerring taste. 

* lie stooped his head, and couched his spear, 

And spurred his steed in full career.* 

Chandos, ^ that flowre of chivalre,’ received his death-wound in 
the Spanish war of the Black Prince, by a lance * which was 
thrust into his face under the left eye between the nose and fore- 
head ; it entered, as it was thought, into his brain, so that he fell 
and twieje rolled over with the writhing pain : though he did not 
die oil the spot, he never spoke more,’ Such death by the lance 
point through the head was not uncommon in the w ars of chivalry ; 
and that Henry II. of France was thus mortally w^ourided in a 
tournament, for which games, too, a helinet of particular strength 
and construction was in use, proves, that to the latest days of 
armour, the face still remained vulnerable. 

Among some interesting circumstances in the armour of the 
fifteenth century was the prevalence of religious and other mottos 
on the frontlet of the helmet, the hilt of the sword, and other parts 
of offensive and defensive arms; as, for example, that of the fa- 
mous Talbot in the reign of Henry V 1. who had for inscription on 
the blade of his swwd : * SomTalboti pro vinccre inimicos sues’ — 
* I am Talbot’s ^to conquer his enemies.’ — ^ A sword,’ says old 
Fuller, * with bad ILiatin upon it, but good steel within it.’ TBe 
cross-hilt of the weapon w'as often used as a crucifix in the hasty 
orisons of the warrior, and on this account had the word Jesus 
inscribed on some part of it. 

But we must pass tlhough a brilliant scries of highly orna- 
mented examples of armour, to the famous suit at the Towner which 
unquestionably belonged to Henry VH. and may illustrate the 
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perfection of the art. Nothing can cxccetl the spfehdoiir of this suit, 
as exhibiteci in Dr. Meyrick’s drawing, covered with engraving and 
accompanied by a complete harness of steel for the charger on 
which it isniounted. Another plate of the Emperor Maximilian 
on horseback, from a rare print, does not yield lo it, however, in 
the elegant form of the armour, the elaborate w^orkmansliip of the 
steel, and the tasteful choice of embeHishnicnt. Indeed it is evi- 
dent from this w ork that military costume had readied, at the lat- 
ter part of the fifteenth century, the highest degree of splendour of 
which it was capable. The disuse of the surcoat, and the transfer 
of its armorial blazonry, in relief or engraving, to the polished steel, 
had inirodm'od great variety of decoration. The Italians in parli- 
<*iilar were famous for this workmanship, and the fashions and the 
skill of the Milanese armourers were imperfectly copied and emu- 
lateil in other countries. 

In the plate of Henry VII. the puckered skirts of the Blanche- 
front effigy appear no Ifuiger in cloth, but in steel. Patildroiis of 
the same materials covi r and give additional protection to the 
shoulders ; the whole frame is impervious to the lance point ; and 
the plumed helmet conipleU‘s the panoply. Besides the sword, 
the thin bladed dagger of the times hangs in its sheath at the ginllc 
on the right side. The use of this dagger had become general 
since the introduction of platc-ariiioiir. It was carried by the knight 
to dispatch his dismounted and recumbent antagonist bjf its insertion 
through the interstices of armotir wdiich the lance coiild not pene- 
trate. It was called the inisericorde, because the time of its dis- 
play was the moment when the worsted cavalier cried for mercy. 

Among other points of research our limits compel tis to pass 
brieily over-horse armour, wdth the observulioii that it secnis to 
have been first used, partially and in mail, before the end of the 
thirteenth century, and kept pace with other improvements in 
arms until the charger, as in the plate of Henry VII. came to be 
fully barded with steel over the bead, the chest, the back, and the 
flanks. Ill the representation of Ma.’^irnilian, even the legs of the 
horse are guarded by narrow plates with joints at the knees and 
fetlocks ; but this was not an usual circumstance. 

The perfection of armour in the fifteenth century, while small 
fire-arms were either not yet iu general use or bad not been rendered 
very efficacious, had a singular and imcxaTiipIcd Jiifliieticc upon 
the state of warfare. For once and for once only in the histc>t*y of 
mankind, as an elegant rnodern vf riter has observed, the art of de- 
fence had outstripped that of destructi<>ii. In a charge of lifneers 
many fell unhorsed by the shock and miglit b<' snftocated or bruised 
to death by the pressuie of their own aimonr ; but the lance’s point 
could not penetrate the cuirass, the aiiovv and the quart el of the 
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cros»- bow glanced away from the well rivetted plates, and tlie 
stroke of the sword rang harmlessly upon the helmet, the braSsarts 
and the cuisses of proof. While infantry were powerless and des- 
titute of physical solidity, and armies were ^numbered only by their 
array of cuirassiers, battles which were to decide the fate of na- 
tions scarcely differed from tournaments d£ontrauce, or with sharp 
lances. The prostrate warrior yielded himself before the upraised 
dagger of his foe, his ransom was regulated by liis rank, and while 
the miserable footmen were slauglilered without mercy in the pur- 
suit, whenever they W'cre dragged into the field liy their feudal 
lords, the vanquished knight was spared by iHh avarice if not 
by the humanity of bis conqueror. Thus may the bearing of 
Ahtient Pistol to liis prisoner be received as a touch of the 
times. 

‘ Boi/, He prays you to save h is life ; he is a gentleman of good house, 
and for his ransorae he will give you two hundred crowns. 

* Pistol. Tell him — my fury shall abate, and I 
The crowns will take. 

As I suck blood, I will some mercy shew,' 

Still, however, with all the security against wounds which plate- 
armour afforded, it was attended with many disadvantages. Its 
enormous weight crippled the limbs and exhausted the strength ; 
the rays of the sun, in warm climates especially, rendered its heat 
unsupportable ; and under some circumstances, as in the passage 
of a river* or morass, the danger of death w as increased by its un- 
wieldiness. The slightest Entrenchment or difficulty of ground 
w'as sufficient to stop the advance of an army ; and so Fnipossible 
was it to oblige an enemy to fight, that (particularly in the frequent 
Italian wars) it was necessary to level the ground, like the lists of 
a tournament, on which it was intended by%utual consent to en- 
gage. Ill the French w ars of Henry V. which continued in his 
son's reign, we find the chivalry dismounting to engage on foot 
with the lance; but this courageous expedient for coming to close 
quarters, which had been ^ong an English practice, must have 
been extremely embarrassing with the ponderous equipment of 
the fifteenth century. 

The indissoluble firmness of the forests of pikes which the 
Swiss infantry opi^osed in the middle of that century to the proud 
array of Charles of Burgundy, gave the first check to the hitherto 
overw helming force of the old chivalry, and it is from this epoch, 
that we date the commencement «of the last period of armorial his- 
tory. But one hundred |ind fifty years were yet to pass before 
the mixture of musketeers with pikenien gave a decided superi- 
ority to infantry, • This is not the place to mark the course of in- 
vention and improvement by which fire-arms reached their mur- 
derous 
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derouii completion ; but experience had scarcely convinced the 
military world of the iuefBcacy of steel harness to resist the death 
shot pf the arquebuss and musket^ when our James L yvittlly ex- 
pressed bis pacihe admiration of armour : ' He could not/ §aid, 
* but greatly praise armour^ as it not only protected tfee ^^^ea^er, but 
also prevented him from injuring any other person/ Tlie warriors 
of bis timeS| however, began to discover that it lacked the liest part 
of these qualities. They first laid aside the jatnbes or siecl t^ots; 
then the sbkld w'as abandoned, and next the covering for the artiiSf 
When the cavalry disused the lance, the cuisses were no longer 
worn to guard i^ainst its thrust, and llie stout leathern or buff- 
coat hung down from beneath the body-armour to the knecs^ and 
supplied the place of the discarded steel. The helmet was later 
deprived of its useless vizor, but before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century nothing remained of the ancient harness but the 
open cap and the breasts and backs of steel, which the heavy ca- 
valry of the continent Iiave more or less worn to our times. In 
our service these have been but lately revived for llie equipment 
of the finest cavalry in Europe, the British Life-guards, who, un- 
aided by such defence's, lore the laurels of Waterloo from the 
cuirassiers of France. - * 


Art. III . — History of a Foyage to the China Sea. By John 
White, Lieutenant in the tJnitcd States Navy. 8Vo. 

1823 . 

E have two reasons for noticing this little volume ; the first 
^ ' is, that we know the author to be a respectable man, and 
worthy of credit; and the second, that it affords us a peep into 
one of those corners *of the globe, of which wc possess little dr 
no information ; because tlie barbarous but conceited inhabitants, 
in imitation of their somewhat more civilized and more conceited 
neighbours, affect to consider all tlie world, besides themselves, 
at best as one-eyed barbarians, and seek neither the means of 
intercourse nor improvement. The* country to which w e allude 
is the southern extremity of that long neck of land wdiich lies be- 
tween the two gulphs of Siam and Tonquin, and wliich, on pur 
charts, is called Cambodia, an evident corruption pf t he Cbiiiesp 
name Kan^phon^chi. This rump, as it may l6e termed, of the 
Chinese empire, has for some time past been governed by the 
king of Cochin-china, the pejson whom the French bishop 
D’Adran, during a rebellion, assisted very materially in the reco- 
very of his kingdom, and whose son, *ihen a boy, fie carried to 
France and presented to Louis XVI. He, with his father, is since 
dead; and, as is usual with the unsettled governments of the 
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East, a competition for the throne is likely to produce another 
rebellion and its invariable concomitant — a famine. 

The French Jesuits, who have written largely on Siam and 
Laos, both situated at the back of Cambodia, do not seem to have 
passed the mountains, or to have had any intercourse with the 
latter country ; and a Portugueze of that fraternity, of the name 
of Santa i^ruz, who ventured among them, was held in so little 
respect byHhe natives, that he quitted the mission in disgust, and 
aband<Mpi||l lliein to their fate, 'llie only account, therefore, of this 
country^Tiit least that we arc acquainted with, is to be found in the 
narrative of a Chinese, who was sent thither ih an official ca- 
pacity by the Court of Pekin, in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century. It is slightly noticed by P^re Amyot, in the ^ M6moirefe 
Chmois,*and has recently been translated by M. Abel Remusat.'*' 
It is a vague and meagre composition ; but may so far be con- 
sidered curious, as showing bow very little change or improve- 
ment time is able to effect among the people of the East. 

The Americans, being in the enjoyment of an unrestricted 
range for their commercial speculations in every part of the 
East, on finding that the French had been favourably received in 
the northern parts of Cochimchiiia, and boasted of the benefits 
which were likely to result from it, resolved to try what might be 
done at the other extremity of this kingdom ; and with this view, 
dispatched two or three of their traders (one of which, the Frank- 
lin, was commanded by the author of this volume) to make their 
way up the Donai River, which falls into a bay close to Cape St. 
Jacques, and is probably a branch of the great river Cambodia. 
The latitude of this cape is 3^2.' N.; longitude lt)0° 40' E. 
At the distance of sixty miles from the mouth of the Donai, fol- 
lowing the windings of the river, stj^uis the city of Saigon; the 
intermediate country is a dead flat of alluvial soil, thickly covered 
to the water^s edge w ith mangroves and other trees, and resem- 
bling, in all respects, the sunderbunds of the Ganges. 

On entering this river the Franklin was boarded by a number 
of people whom, from their manners and appearance. Captain 
White sets down as being in a state of deplorable barbarism. 
One of them announced himself as a military chief; he was (the 
Captain ' a, withered, grey-headed old man, possessing, 

however, a great deal of vivacity, tinctured with a leaven of sa- 
vage childishness, which, in spite of his affectation of great 
state and ceremony, would coiiistaiitly break out, and afford us 
infinite amusement.’ One of his attendants carried a huge um- 
brella spread over his heid, without w hich he would not stir a 

* Jhutriptwn dn Hotfatme de Cambogc, par Vayogcur Chinois, 
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step ; gnotii€r had two little bags strong over his shoulder, con- 
taining his nreka luit, betel leaf, chunam, and tobacco ; a third 
carried his fan; and the risibility of the Ameficatis was not a 
little excited on seeing Tiim strutting about the peeping into 
the cook’s coppers, embracing the sailors Ob ' forecastle, 

dancing, grinning, and playing many other atitic tricks, followetl 
by the whole train of fanners, umbrella-bearers, chllnam 
boys, with the most grave deportment and solemn^ visage. - A 
cotton shirt, wliich had once been white, a pair of blttcte||yowsefs, 
a blue jacket, wooden sandals, and a hat of palm l^s^Cs rising 
into a cone, like that of Mother Goose, consliliited the dress of 
the party, some of their clothing being of silk, others of cotton, 
but every part of it filthy in the extreme. 

* This great jxTSonage,’ Captain White says, ^ soon began to 
court my favour with the most unwearied pertinacity, hugging me 
round the nock, attempting to thrust his dirty betel nut into my 
mouth from his own, and leaping upon me like a dog, by which 
1 was nearly suffocated.’ The object of this sudden and violent 
fit of friendship w as as suddenly explained ; it w as to extort a pre- 
sent, which he concluded would be in proportion to his exertionsS 
in fawming, during w^hich every thing that caught fiis eye, and was 
moveable, w as begged for either by himself or by .bis attendants : 
on being refused, lie immediately clianged his conduct, became 
sulky, and made signs that the ship could not proceed farther up 
the river. In conclusion, Captain White found it'Viecessary to 
propitiate him, by a very considerable present, which, together 
w ith a large case bottle of rum, that w as speedily emptied by him 
and his attendants, put the illustrious Heo (for that was his title) 
into high spirits again ; and the ship w^as permitted to ascenld to 
the village of Cangeo* opp'^sitc to wdiich she came to aiichon 

‘ On our approach to the shore, our olfactory nerves were saluted 
with ‘‘ the rankest compound of villainous smells, that ever offended 
nostril and the natives of the place, men, women, children, swine, and 
mangy dogs, equally filthy and miserable in appearance, lined the 
muddy banks of this Stygian stream to welcome our landing. With this 
escort, we proceeded immediately to the house of the chief, through 
a fortuitous assemblage of huts, fish-pots, old boats, pig-styes, See. which 
surrounded us in every direction ; and, in order tba tjjio ci rcumstance 
of ceremony should be omitted to honour their new guests, a most 
harmonious concert was immediately struck up, by the swarm of little 
filthy children, in a state of perfect nudity, (which formed part of our 
procession,) in which they were j<fined by their parents, and the S^i^ine 
and dogs before mentioned.’ — pp. 42, 43. ^ 

On entering the hovel of the chief, which w as somewhat better 
than the rest, and distinguished, among oilier* things, by having 

two 
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twp large drains «t the door, in imitation of a Chinese iti^darin 3 
dwelling, the first objects that struck them were two miserable 
looking wretches with the cangue^ or walking pillory, round their 
,iiecka« > A coarse screen of aj^t bambpo*’servcd as the door to a 
second apartmefitt^t close enough, however, to h|de from view 
^ tlie women, efaii^en, and pigs behind it, who were amicably 
.partaking togetb^ of the contents of a huge wooden tray/ The 
walls were depurated with rusty swords^ matchlocks, gongs, and 
speaii f ond in a sort of recess stood a table on which was a little 
bronze d^ty, with a censer filled with matches. Before the table, 
on a raised platform about six feet square, was seated, ^ in all the 
dignky of good behaviour, his head erect, his chest inflated, fiis 
arms a-kimbo, and his legs crossed like a tailor’s, a venerable 
looking object with a thin grey beard, which he w as sti oking most 
complacently.’ This august personage received the strangers with 
great pomp, and made a long speech, of which they understood 
nothing : the voice, however, appeared familiar to them ; and on 
a nearer scrutiny, they recognized their recent merry guest, tut 
now their dignified host, the drunken Heo ! On descending from 
his tlirone, he laid aside his dignity, resumed his natural levity, 
and was partictilarly assiduous in cramming his guests with rice 
and boiled pork, which lie tore in pieces with his fingers and 
thrust into their mouths, to the no little hazard of suffocating 
them : this was of course meant for civility ; but the Americans, 
who appear to have understood as little of the manners as of the lan- 
guage of this people, warmly resented this outrage on their taste ; 
and a quarrel must have ensued, but for the fortunate intervention 
of a bottle of rum, {deus ex wachina,) which, as Captain White 
aays, ^ ascended into the brain,’ and gave him and his countrymen 
an opportunity of making their escapp. ^ 

After this the Franklin was several times visited by this ancient 
chief and his myrmidons, the main object of which was to ex- 
tort as many presents as possible, not forgetting spirituous liquors, 
of which they appeared to be excessively fond. Captain White 
had, from the first, expressed an anxious desire to proceed up the 
river to Saigon; and several days having now passed away, during 
which the old man had amused him with the hope of an an- 
svrer to a^dkp^tch which he pretended to have sent thither^ he 
naturally became impatient, and insisted on proceeding with his 
ship, or on sending some of his officers in a boat. This brought 
Heo to confess (hat no such dispatch had ever been sent, and 
fhat, without an order from the king, then at Hu6, they could not 
be permitted to go to Saigbu. This daring avowal of his falsehood 
and duplicity put the Americans out of all patience, and deter- 
mmed them at once to quit the river, and proceed to Turon Bay. 

Here 
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Here they were boarded by a Cochiii-chiiioae boati^nd kifortned 
that the king had left Hii6, and was then in the gulph of Tmi<|uiti. 
Thus foiled a second time, they resolved to proceed to Mimida; 
and behig disappointed of a cargoithere, wefe pl^pertn^ to 
for Canton, when another American ship, M 
had also been up the Dohai aS far as the Franyin, a ftrwdbys aUter 
the departure of the latter, arrived, and informed 
communication had beep opened with the govetw^r of Saigoir, 
and that there did not appear to be any obstacle in the vray of 
proceeding up to that city. The tw'o captains, therefore, deter- 
mined to try in concert what could be done; especially as the 
Marmion had been assured at Cangeo that cargoes of sugar artd 
other articles might be procured there, provided they w»ere paid 
for in Spaiiisli dollars. On the fith September, therefore, they left 
Manilla, and on the SGth anchored once more before the village. 

We hear nothing more of Hco and his followers; but they were 
boarded by another set, pretty much of the same description, 
who, however, were w^ilh less difficulty prevailed upon to forward a 
dispatch to Saigon, for perniissioii for the ships to proceed thither. 
In the mean time, the Americans landed, with an intention of ex- 
ploring tlie neighbouring country, but were unable to make atiy 
progress on account of the mangroves which covered the batiks 
of the river, and whose roots were so interlaced along the 
sw'ampy surface as to compel them to abandon the attempt. 'Fhey 
lost a favourite dog during their excursion, which* was not re- 
covered until the third day. 

‘ The most complete metamorphosis had been effected in his cha- 
racter and appearance, by his temporary separation from us ; for, from 
being a lively, playful and bold dog, he had now becomt» dull, morose, 
and timid, scarcely deigning, to notice our caresses; and, from being 
round and fat, he had become in that short time a mere skeleton. 
This anecdote, trifling in itself, 1 should not have mentioned, but for 
the consequent light it threw on the proneness of these people to su- 
perstitious ideas ; for they gravely assured us, that the tigers had be- 
witched the dog, and that he was now endued with supernatiinil 
powers, and should no longer be treated as a dog, but as a being ot 
superior intelligence.' — p. 181. 

Cangeo is thus described : 

* It contains about one hundred huts, built of bamlibos and poles ; 
tlie roofs are thatched with palm leaves, and the floors are of wattles, 
as before described, raised three or four feet from the earth. SeVeful 
small creeks intersect the village, 6ver which, bridges of a singtb plank 
each are thrown. The interior of the hqpses is divided into two, and 
sometimes three apartments. The outer one answers the double pui^ 
pose of kitchen and parlour, and the inner is the dormitbry, cominon 
to all the family, where they repose on platforms of plank <ir spMe 
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bamt) 00 , coveretl with mats, raised a few inches from the ftooriug, and 
arranged round the walls. Under the houses are enclosures for pigs, 
duckj^ fowls, See, who receive their sustenance through the floor, which, 
being quite open, permits the offals of their nfhals, &c. to pass through, 
without the trotibl^ 4»r sweeping. The inmates of these fdthy hovels 
are worthy of their habitations. The women are coarse, dingy, and 
devoid of decency ; the children are pot-bellied, and loathsome from 
dirt, disease, consequent deformity. The men appear a shade 
belter ; few, hq^ever, were seen, being ouf fishing, which is the prin- 
cipal support of the inhabitants.* — pp, I77f 178. 

Permission had now arrived for their proceeding up the river, 
M Inch they did, by help of the tide, to a spacious estuary called by 
the Portugueize of Macao the sete-hocas, or Seveii-nioiilhs, from 
that number of branches falling into it at one spot. The scenery 
here was ‘ beautiful, sublime, and romantic, the points of the 
seven mouths being crowned with lofty and vi'iierable trees, pre- 
senting, in the line of each stream, long vistas, fringed on each 
side with foliage of different shades of verdure, while their po- 
lished surfaces reflected, with chastemnl beantv, the varied tints 
of the impending forests.’ The species of harmony which gave 
animation to tlks scenery is, we confess, quite new^ to us ; the only 
musical marine animals with which we are acquainted being the 
sea-calves of Canada, which M.de Mouls, who visited that coun- 
try about two centuries ago, informs us, sing like 7iiglit^ozds, 

* From^th(r*'contemplation of this fascinaiing scene, our attention 
was diverted to a new' and curious phenomenon. Our ears were sa- 
luted by a variety of sounds, resembling the deep bass of an organ, ac- 
companied by the hollow giutuial chaunt of the bull frog, the heavy 
chime of a bell, and the tones which imagination would give to an 
enormous jew*s harp. This comhinaiion produced a thrilling sensation 
on the nerves, and, as we fancied, a tremulous motion in the vessel. 
The excitement of great curiosity was visible on every white face on 
board, and many were the sage speculations of the sailors on this oc- 
casion. Anxious to discover the cause of this giatuitous concert, I 
went into tlie cabin, where I found the noise, which 1 soon ascertained 
proceeded from the bottom of'thc vessel, increased to a full and unin- 
terrupted chorus. The perceptions which occurred to me on this 
occasion were similar to those produced by the torpedo, or electric 
eel, which I had before felt. But whether these feelings were caused 
by the concu^m of sound, or by actual vibrations in the body of the 
vessel, I could uqither then, or since, determine. In a few moments, 
the sounds, which had commenced near the stern of the vessel, became 
general throughout the whole length of the^bottom. 

‘ Our linguist informed us, that our admiration was caused by a 
shoal ot fish, of a flat oval form, like a flounder, which, by a ccriaiji 
conformation of thp mouth, possesses the power of adhesion to other 
•objects in a wondeiful degree, and that they were pccultar to the Seven 
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IMf)ulhs. But whether the noises ve heard were produced hy any 
paiticiilar construction of the sonorihe organs, or by spasmodic vibra* 
tions of the body, he was ignorant. Very shortly after leaving the 
basin, and entering iipop the branch through whicn our course lay, a 
sensible diminution was ptMceived in the ftumber of our musical fellow 
voyagers, and before we had proceeded a milS tfiCjy Wefe no more 
heard/-~pp. 187, 188. ' 

We may here remark, that, precisely on the satne.spdt, on their 
return down the river, they were again sahited viHith a submarine 
serenade from this invisible band of tuneful Tritons. 

The Donai was found to preserve its depth from eight to fif- 
teen fathoms, having seldom less than three to the very banks, to 
which the ships could stand so close alongside, that Captain 
White says, ' their yards were interlocked with the trees, the 
branches of which overhunj^ the decks, that were strewed with 
their verdure.’ Hitherto the country appeared to have no inha-^ 
bitunts but monkies, parrots, and other species of chattering 
birds ; on the seventh day of this tedious navigation, however, a 
few scattered cottages began to make their appearance, togetlier 
with patches of cultivated ground, groves of cocoa and areka nuts, 
herds of buffaloes, fishing boats, and a distant fonest of luasis, all 
indicating their approach to the city, bidow which, at the distance 
of a mile, they dropped anchor. 

The lints on the bank near them did not materially raise their 
ideas of the domestic comfort or general habits of iho people ; yet 
the appearance of several boats, of light and airy cohstriietion, 
each managed by a single woman, was to them a novel and a 
pleasing sight; while great nunibers of tlie native vessels, plying 
in various directions, gave a somewhat lively hilerestto the scene. 
The women’s boats 4 iire each composed of the single trunk of a 
tree, and sculled with a siftglc elastic oar: several of them came 
alongside the Franklin, laden with various choice tropical fruits, 
and every other article of food. Among the former were plan- 
tains, bananas, pine-apples, ieiiions, limes, guavas, jacks, man- 
goes, shaddocks, pomegranates, aiuborauges of various kinds, one 
of which, of a rich gold colour, Captain White says, was very 
large, and contained as niucli Juice, of a most delicious ilavour, as 
would fill a moderate sized tumbler. They ha^ besides, sweet 
potatoes, yams, and sugar-canes, confectiona?y or various kinds, 
and rice cakes of a snowy w hitencss. 1 ea and rice whiskey, or 
arrack, the common beverage of the country, were also articles of 
sale; but Captain White, we ap’prehend, is mistaken in supposing 
that the inferior kind of tea, used by the poon‘r people, is nanu'd 
cha-hue, ' because it is indigenous to the district of Hue the 
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name is cha^htMf or ^ flower o&tea/ and is the coarser leaf of the 
camellia sesanqua, w liich is also made use of in China. 

The AmwcaiiS' took lodgings at the house of one PaaqmUf 
(have they Olveras at Saigon fya Tagal, frofti Lu§onia, where they 
were soon a nuniber of fe^ales^ anxiously inquiring what 

merdiandize th^yfhad for sale, what they were in pursuit of, 
what th©"^prices^ere/&c* The greater part of mercantile business 
is transacted by females, just as it w as when the Chinese envoy 
visited this cotrafryf Chinese adventurers were then, as now, the 
only competitors with whom the Cambodian women had to con- 
tend in their trading occupations; and Chinese pedlars, cooks, 
and confectioners arc still to be seen in every bazar and every 
street. 

Having settled ftie etiquette on appearing before the governor, 
^always a momentous afiair among brientals,) and which, on this 
occasion, was only to be three bows in tender consideration of 
their being strangers, and unhappily ignorant of the genuine mode 
of performing the proper ceremony, they lost no time in paying 
their visit. They landed at the great bazar or market-place, which 
they observed to be well stocked with a variety of fruits and pro- 
visions, exposed for sale mostly by females; hence they ^ pro- 
gressed’ along a wide and regular street, having many of its houses 
built of wood and covered with tiles, but others of a very humble 
description, and none of them exceeding the height of one story. 

‘ Toiling/ says our author, ‘ under a scorching sun, through a street 
strewed with every species of filth ; beset by thousands of yelping 
mangy curs; stunned alike by them and the vociferations of an immense 
concoui’se of the woqdcring natives, whose rude curiosity in touching 
and handling every part of our dress, and feeling of our hands and 
faces, we were frequently obliged to chastise iih our canes, were 
among the amenities which were presented us on this our lirst excursion 
into the city.' — p. 219. 

At the end of this street, however, the scene was changed 
for one of a more agreeable nature. The route now lay through 
a covered w^ay, walled with b^ick, where they got rid both of the 
biped and quadruped ^canaille; at the end of this covered way 
w as a handsome bridge of stone and earth, thrown over a deep 
and broad \vhicli led to one of the gules of the citadel, 

whose walls of brick and earth, about tweiity feet high, and of 
immense thickness, enclosed a quadrilateral area of three quarters 
of a mile. Within this enclosure Jthe viceroy and military officers 
reside, and there arc said to be commodious barracks, sufficiently 
spacious to quarter fifty thousand troops! The royal palace 
s^nds in the centre^- in the midst of a beautiful grove of about 
«%|jt acres ; it is built of brick, and about one hundred and sixty 
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feet square, enclosed with verandas. The apartments for the 
hulies and domestic officers are behind this, in which, it would 
seoin, they are constantly shut up; for on the strangers. observing 
them peeping through -some trellis work^ t]|iey werb ititmediately 
driven back by a person who appealed to have tl^ ap^ial charge 
of them. The roofs of these iTuildings are cO^^d wdth ^iaz^ 
tiles, and ornamented with dragons and other moniieiV Similar to 
those of China. The vlceroy^s house was bi^ty feet 

square, and also covered with tiles. Here, on a^j^atform' raised 
about three feet from the ground, — 

* was seated, in the Asiatic style, cross-legged, and stroking hts thto 
white beard, the acting governor (officiating in the viceroy's absence) ; a 
meagre, wrinkled, cautious looking old man, whose countenance, 
though relenting into a dubious smile, indicated any tiling but fair 
dealing and sincerity. On the platforms, op each side, were seated^ 
their different degrees of rank indicated by their proximity to the august 
re[)resentative of the sovereign, mandarins and officers of state of various 
dignity. Files of soldiers, with their two-handed swords, and shields 
covered with indurated buffalo hides, highly varnished, and studded 
with iron knobs, were drawn up in various parts of the hall. We walked 
directly up in front till we arrived at the entrance of the central vista, 
between the ranges of platforms on each side of the throne, when we 
doffed otir beavers^ and made thiTe respectful bows in the European style, 
which salutation was returned by the governor by a slow and profound 
inclination of the head.’ — pp. 222, 223. 

The Americans wished at once to have the businesfs of the port 
duties, and of the presents, (without which there is nothing to be 
done,) settled, but the great man declined entering upon any kind 
of business, and dismissed them with a little tea and sweetmeats. 

On their return, they passed a large hnngalo, under which were 
arranged about two hulidred,and fifty pieces of cannon, of various 
calibres and fashions, many of them brass, chiefly of European 
manufacture, generally mounted on ship-carriages in different 
stages of decay ; among them Was a train of a dozen pieces of 
field-artillery, each marked with Jieurs de Us, and bearing the 
name of Louis XIV. This enclosurfe was entered by four gates, 
with square buildings, having tiled roofs over them. In one 
quarter of the area was a cemetery, containing several ^bar- 
barously splendid mausoleums, in the Chinesev 8|j}:'e many of 
them exhibiting specimens of no bad sculpture, as was also the 
case with regard to the bridges, ^ which were ^decorated with 
various military and religious reliefs,^ The magazines of 
naval and military stores, arms, provisions, &c. consisted of 
six buildings, enclosed with paling. Pleasant walks in various 
directions intersect this enclosure, and being planted on each 
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side with the palinaria, not only afford shelter, but, in the season 
Of flowering, impregnate the air to a great distance with 
their odoriferous perfume. Several elephants of an enormous 
size were observed ; their attendants blow into a hollow piece 
of wood, whicb. is said to |>iodbce a noise similar to that of 
blowing into t|ie bunghole of m empty cask, to give notice 
of llii ir a|t|^roacli ; for they will not take the trouble to turn 
ashle for Irifling impediment, such as old women with their 
stalls ill the bazar/"who, on hearing the horn, generally pack up 
and scamper away with their wares. These animals have a <luty 
to perforni which is quite new to us. Saigon, being built of 
wood, is subject to frequent lires. On such occasions the viceroy, 
mounted on an elephant, leads forward tlie whole troop who, 
setting their heads against the houses next to those on lire, 
speedily level them to the ground, and thus prevent the flames 
from spreading. This feat they had an opportunity of seeing 
performed in great perfection. 

On the banks of a deep creek was situated the naval arsenal, 
where, during the rebellion, the French built for the king two 
frigates. Captain White, who tells us that ‘ the ship timber and 
planks excelled any thing he had ever seen,’ measured one of 
the latter, whicli was of teak, and found it to be 1 09 feet long, above 
four inches thick, and perfectly square to the top, where it was 
two feet wide. He has seen trees, he adds, in the country that 
M'ould make main masts for ships of the line, clear of knots. 
In the arsenal were 150gallies, of most beautiful construction, 
hauled up under sheds, from forty to a hundred feet in length, 
and some of them mounting sixteen guns, three-pouijders ; others 
four or six guns, from four to twelve-pounders, all of brass, and 
exquisitely finished. IJesides these were about forty other gallics 
afloat, prepared for an expedition up the river. 

On the western part of the city was a canal, just finished, 
twenty-three English miles in length, eighty feet wide, and twelve 
teet deep, cut through immense forests and morasses, and com- 
pleted ill the short space ou six weeks. It connects the Donai 
with the great river of Cambodia. ‘Twenty-six thousand men 
were employed, night and day, by turns, in this stupendous un- 
dertaking ^ a nd seven thousand lives sacrificed by fatigue, and 
con seq u cut Ssease .’ I'he banks were planted with the pahiiaria, 
which is also oommon in the streets of the suburbs ; and they 
passed an immense cemetery, surrounded with rows of the same 
tree, * resembling,’ says Captain White, Hf the comparison be not 
too daring, the Boulevards at Paris.’ 

Close to the city, and near the bank of the river, was a long 
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range of buildings of bandgome construction these were the 
magazines of rice, which is a royal monopoly, and can only be 
exported by special permission, on pain of death, A tluinber of 
temples, similar to the ibliinose pagodas, and dedicated to lioudh 
and his subordinate deities, a|e scattered city, I'he 

streets generally intersect eacli^bther at right aii^es, and some 
of them arc described as very spacious, llie :boi|*!|BS. are. of 
brick, covered with tiles, but the greater part are of^%ocSi|ilh|rtched 
wdth palm leaves, or rice-straw. Captain White infonlfis us, on 
the authority of a missionary, conlirim'd by that of the viceroy, 
that Saigon contains one hundred and eighty thousand inhabitants, 
of whom about ten thousand are Chinese. 

We confess we were not prepared for such a display as this 
city and the interior of the royal and military enclosure present; 
and had always felt inclined to suspect our old acquaintance, the 
Chinese traveller, of seeing, like the extatic I'ilbnriria, 7&/(at was 
not 7/ct in sfg/it, w’bon he talke d of the capital being twenty /ee 
(six miles) in circuit — of its great gates and deep moats — of its 
boulevards planted with spreading trees — of its bridges, with 
tiivcs of the gods in menacing altitudes, finy-four in number, at 
tb<^ ty,nd of each — of elephants sculptured in stone, gigantic ht^ads 
o} Bo'Jidh, &c. We now judge somewhat more favourably of him, 
as it appears from Captain Winters nanaliv(‘, that no- 
lhing'^'%\dd be more correcll) described than the branching rive*r, 
and vVie forests (composed of ancient trees, ( limbing, plants and 
creepers) which, as he says, ^ cover the plains on eitiier sidc^, 
forming one continued darki iied im[)enetral>le wood, where no 
voice is heard but that of birds and beasts, and not an inch of citl*- 
Ijvated ground is visible.’ 

But the works and btdldings of Saigon, considerable ,as they 
are, dwindle into nothing wlien compared witii those at Hue, 
the capital and constant residence of the king. For the last 
twenty years he is said to have lavished inniuiise suitis, and sacri- 
ficed the lives of thousands, in the construction of ramparts and 
fortifications: yet, says Captain Whke, wdiom has he to fear? 
This is a question which vve cannot readily answer ; but his Cam- 
bodian Majesty is scarce!} wasting his revenue in military pirpa- 
ration^ against the kites and crows, lobe frank, wc^ suspect 
that we are in danger, under the guidance of our author, of un- 
derrating both the understanding and tlic power <#f this singtilar 
people. Certainly, as the Greek philosoplier said of the geome- 
trical problems traced on a foreign strand, ^ these arc not the 
productions of barbarians!’ Still, however, as wc have nothing 
positive to advance in support of our opinion, we must Ik: con- 
tent to lake Captain VMiitf ’s statements as wc lihd riiem, till tli<w 
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visit of some more experienced traveller shall enable us to speak 
with greater decision. 

The following account of this unapproachable city (for Lord 
Macartney also sued in vain for permission to visit it) was fur- 
nished by M. Vamiier, a Frenchman, admiral to the king. 

‘ It is certainly a stupendous object, and would be esteemed so even 
in Europe. It is situated upon a barred river, accessible to large 
vessels at high water only. It is surrounded by a ditch nine miles in 
circumference, and about one hundred '[eet broad ; its walls are ot 
brick, laid in a cement, of which sugar is a pri»»cipal ingredient, and 
arc sixty feet high ; the pillars of the gates, which are of stone, are 
seventy feet high; over the arches, which are of the same mateiials, 
are lowers from ninety to one hundred feet high, to which access is 
had by a handsome tlight of stairs, on each side of the gate way inside 
the walls. The fortress is of a quadrilateral form, and built on the 
plan of Strasburg in Germany. It has twenty-four bastions, each 
mounting thirty-six guns, and the distance between each bastion is 
twelve hundred Cochin Chinese perches, of fifteen feet each; the 
smallest guns are eighteen pounders, and the hugest are sixty-eight 
pounders, cast in the king’s own foundery. The whole number of guns 
to be mounted, when the works are completed, is twelve hundred. 
The casements ^within the fort are bomb proof/ — pp. 2()3, 26i4. 

Captain White finds no fault w ith the climate ; ‘ it is 
fine/ he says, ^ as that of any other country within the torri/J zone ; 
the periodical winds passing over and refreshing every pa.d of it.’ 
We doubt, ^.however, the fineness’ of the great belt of forest 
which extends from the city to the sea. Saigon itself, being situ- 
ated at the foot of the liiliy country which divides Cambodia from 
Siam, may be liealthy : the thermometer, in the month of Octo- 
ber, ranged from to 85^ in the sliade, and the ruins were 
heavy and almost constant. The produce of the country is va- 
rious and valuable : from the mouiituiiis tlie natives procure gold, 
silver, copper, and iron ; and from the forests, a gieat varj/Dly of 
valuable woods for building, for perfumes, and for dying, I’hey 
have rice of six different kinds, sugar, pepper, sago, cassia, cin- 
namon, areka, betel, tobaepo, cotton, raw silk, indigo, and niaii\ 
other articles, w'ell adapted for a foreign market. Antelopes of 
various kinds, deer and hares are brought from the hills; peacocks, 
pheasants and partridges are plentiful, and water-fowls of all kinds 
swarm efreeks and rivers. Elephants, rhinoceroses, and 

tygers abound.in the woods, and are hunted for their ivory, horns 
and skins. The horn of the rhinoceros is a ro)al monopoly, and 
is greatly affected by the Chim**se: the test of its goodness is the 
strength of the noise heard when the concave root is applied to 
the ear, as shells are hy our children to hear if ‘ the tide he 
coming in/ One of the huge striped tygers was presented to 
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Captain Wlute b}' the viceroy ; it was a beautiful female, iivc feet 
long and three feet high. He kept her on board till, by had uea- 
thety (for which we are truly thankful,) he lost the ‘ live ^tock of 
puppies and kids provided for her/ when they were under the ne- 
cessity of shooting the royal beast, of whom hd relates the follow- 
ing anecdote : — 

* In Saigon, where dogs are dog cheap,'' we used to give the tygre^s 
one every day. They wer^e thrown alive into her Cage, when, after 
playing with her victim for a while, as a -cat does with a mouse, her 
eyes would begin to glisten, an<l her tail to vibrate, wFtich were the im- 
mediate precursors of death to the devoted little prisoner, which was 
invariably seized by the back of (he neck, the incisors of the sanguinary 
beast perforating the jugular arteries, while she would traverse the 
cage, which she lashed with her tail, and suck the blood of her prey, 
which hung suspended from her mouth. 

* One day, a puppy, not at all reinaikable, or distinguishable in ap- 
pearance, from the common herd, was thrown in, who immediately, on 
perceiving his situation, set up a dismal yell and attacked the tygress 
with great fury, snapping at her nose, from whicli he drew some blood. 
The tygress appeared to be amused with the puny lage of the puppy, 
and vs'ilh as good-humoured an expiession of countenance, as so lero- 
cious an animal could be supposed to assume, she alSbcted to tieat it 
all as play; and sometimes spreading herself at full length (vn her side, 
at others, crouching in the manner of the lahled sphinx, she would 
ward ofl’ with her paw, the incensed little animal, till he was finally 
eNhausted. She then proceeded to caress him, (‘luleavoiuing by niatiy 
little arts to inspire him with confidence, in wliicli sin,* finally succeed- 
ed, and in a short time they lay down together and slept. From tliis 
time they were inseparable ; the tygiess ajipeanng to feel for the puppy 
all the solicitude of a mother, and the dog, m return, treating her with 
the greatest affection ; and a small aperture \\as left open in the cage, 
by which he had free^ingress and egress. Fxperiimmts were subse- 
quently made, by presenting a strange dog at the bais of the cage, 
when the tygress would manifest great eagernes'> to get at it; her adopted 
child was then thrown in, on winch she would eagerly pounce,; but im- 
mediately discovering the client, she would caress it with great tender- 
ness. The natives made several unsuccessful utlempls to steal this dog 
from us.' — pp. 235 — 237- 

Neither our Chinese author nor Captain White gives a very 
flattering account of tlie inaniici s and character of the people 
the upper ranks, and partieuhirly those in puljlif einflloynnmts, 
are quite as well skilled iu all the tiicks w hiclullieir situations 
afford them the opportunity of praelising, as their prototypes iu 
China, though perhaps they perform them in a more clumsy 
and barefaced style. It appears, indejpd, that they iinilate the 
Chinese, not only iu the appioved mode cd practising on tlit‘ 
purses and palicuce of their visitors, hut in llien dit ss and ina 
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tiers, and, as we collect from the work before us, look up to them 
as the beau ideal of all that is tasteful and accomplished, even to 
the imtneasurable length of their nails. In one respect, indeed, 
they dift’er from them; they permit their vv\3men to go abroad. A 
kidy of high rank. Captain Whiteysays, visited the Franklin ; and 
he seems to thinks generally speaking, that there is no restriction 
on the ladies of Saigon. 

Many of the young females are handsome, before their teeth, 
tongue, gums, and lips are stained w^ith that detestable mastica- 
tory compound*of lime, betel and areka ; but from this practice 
and their general dirty habits, at thirty they are objects of disgust, 
at forty, absolutely hideous. Like the Japanese ladies, they wear 
a number of loose robes one over tlie other, the undermost 
being the longest ; and as they are always of diflerent colours 
they give the appearance of the wearer being girded with a num- 
ber of various colouied belts ; their hats are of bamboo, and re- 
semble a large inverted saucer. 

These are of the superior casts ^ the middling and lower order 
of females are, as we have said, the principal merchants, and 
were so when our Chinese traveller was there : for he observes, 
that wlien his countrymen go thither to trade, the first thing they 
do is to take a Cambodian woman into their service and give her 
the management of their commercial concerns. VVe can scarcely 
credit him, however, when he adds, that the M onien possess so 
little decency* that they may be daily seen in groups sometimes to 
the number of a thousand, swimming about in the river in a per- 
fect state of nudity from head to foot, even those of the highest 
condition. ^ The Chinese,^ says he, with somewhat of naivete, 
^ take great pleasure in seeing their sports in the water, and I 
have heard say, that love-adventures sometimes take place among 
these bathers.^ Captain White is silent on this subject, and also 
on another, of which, indeed, he might not easily have gained 
information, supposing it to exist. When girls arrive at tlie age 
of ten or eleven years, it is necessary, the Chinese says, that they 
should undergo a ceremony ^vhich is called kiriihthouy and which 
is no other than being shut up at night with a priest of Boudh, 
until which she is not deemed to be marriageable. If w e did not 
know the iwampt* practices of the priests of Fo and Tao-tse^ and 
the gross superstitions of their ignorant followers, wc should be 
apt to discredit 'this part of the account; but we believe there is 
nothing too vicious for men of Jheir depraved habits. Females 
among all the oriental nations being considered as markelable 
commodities, and generaHy disposed of to those who are willing 
to bid highest for them, we should not be surprised if the pro- 
gressions with music and banners to the houses of the young ladies 
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io be initiated, which take place on this ocCAsion^ W'ere me«nt 
to announce their fitness for the marriage state— a sort of cere- 
mony of brittgifig them out. The hqjpeymoon is observed for eiglit 
days, during which the? young couple are shuf up’ in the house, 
w ith lights burning day and i|ight. Though those who are not 
so fortunate as to procure husbands are not required to be very 
strict in observing the rules of chastity, yet after marriage, any 
offence against it is punished at the husband’s pleasure ; and 
Captain White says, the usual mode is to lie the offending parties 
back to back, and throw them from a bridge into the river. 

Our author does not seem to have entered much into thehabks 
of the natives, during his four months’ residence, or to have en- 
tended his inquiries beyond the sphere of his immediate connec- 
tion with them ; even this, however, was more than enough, he 
says, to convince him that, from the highest to the lowest, they 
are totally destitute of every feeling of truth and honour. From 
such a people the Americans had not to expect much mercantile 
punctuality or integrity, but they could not have anticipated the 
vexatious delays, evasions, and tricks which were hourly practised 
upon them. Their object was to procure cargoes of sugar ; but 
the moment this was discovered, the article rose* at least a hun- 
dred percent, in the market, as did every other article which they 
inquired after. On complaining to the governor of this imposition, 
he inveighed w'ith great acrimony against the sugar-holders, and 
desired them not to be in a hurry, as these umcasdnaUle people 
must at last come to their terms; the following day they disco- 
vered that ^ the old rogue was the principal sugar-holder in the 
district.’ As it w'as still, however, their iriteiest to be on civil 
terms with this ^ old rogue,’ the Americans invited him to their 
lodgings. On observing q double-barrelled gun, he expressed 
great admiration at the workmausliip, and wished to borrow it for 
a shooting excursion on tlic following day ; but ^ his excellency’ 
forgot to return it, and Ca|)tain White never saw it more. His ex- 
cellency, moreover, hinted at the port duties payable on the ships, 
and which they were ready to pay ; Ifiit he refused to take the Spa- 
nish dollar at the rate in current copper money which it would pur- 
chase in the market. They therefore offered to pay liiin in the 
copper coin of the country which they would pur- 

chase and to which, after some demur, he appeared to accede. 
But they were little aware of the trouble they \v<?!ie thus bringing 
upon themselves, and the way ip which their purpose would he 
defeated. 

This copper money is precisely the same us that used in 
Japan, but somewhat larger, with a hole in the middle, like that 
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6f China ; six or ‘'seven htnidrr'! being about equivalent to a Spa* 
nlsh dollar. Having purchased a part ot' the coin, Captain White 
says, * the united efforts ofrfour of us could enable us to count, 
Assort, and new string, only the value o^ fifteen hundred dollars 
in more than a week.’ When ^liey had at length collected a 
part of this portion which was to be received on account^ * the 
Marniion’s launch was freighted with it, and dispatched for the 
custom-house; and it was, as may be jjnpposed, a matter of cu- 
riosity, to see a stout long-boat of a ship of nearly four hundred 
tons, deeply laden with coin, amounting in value to only seven 
hundred and fifty Spanish dollars, and weighing nearly two and 
a half tons !’ 

On arriving at the cnstoin-hoiise the officers were not in atten- 
dance, though due notice had been given ; when they came it 
was nearly dark, and on being asked for a receipt, ^ they affected 
to laugh, and told us that it w^as too late to do any business that 
night, but that in the morning they would count and examine it.’ 
What was now to be done? they could not trust the money with 
such people, and the tide had ebbed out of the cieek; the only 
alternative was to let it remain in the custom-house, which was 
entirely open hi front, and send for an armed guard from each 
ship. The only disturbance this guard met wdth during the 
night was from an enormous serpent, at least (as they thought) 
fifteen feet long» which came out of the river and crawled into 
the customshouse, gliding between the s/«r/« of money, when 
they lost sight of it, nor could the strictest search with the lamp 
enable them again to discover it. The sailors insisted that it 
must have been either the devil in his primitive disguise, or a real 
serpent trained by the rascally natives to frighten them from their 
posts, and compel them to leave the freasiffe unguarded. 

At mid-day the officers attended, and began the operation of 
counting, practising every art, says Captain White, to vex and 
annoy us, rejecting every piece that had the least flaw in it, so 
that having finished about a hniidred dollars there appeared to be 
a loss of about ten per rent. ‘ Suspecting the fellows in attend- 
ance to have secreted some of the money, we insisted on search- 
ing them; and when it was actually found to be the case they 
were not jheJfiast disconcerted at the discovery, but laughed in 
our faces in the most provoking manner.’ When they sought 
redress from th^e governor, he told them he could not interfere in 
the custom-house department, Jmt kindly advised them to make 
up their dispute with the officers by a sum of money, which 
would induce them to dispense with counting, or to pay, as he 
had originally proposed to them, in Spanish dollars at a discount 
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on the market price, and to satisfy the custom-liouse officers for 
the tnmbU tluiv had been at. * In short/ continues the captain, 

^ we were under the necsssitj of succumbing to these harpies.* 

This affair brought ^ipoii them a host of e^ieniies, who took 
occasion to w reak their vcngcaj^tce on the strangers by personal 
ill-treatment. On the same e^niiig, w hile sitting in the veranda, 
they were assailed by a shower of stones; they immediately ran 
to the quarter from which it proceeded, but all was quiet, 
not a person to be seen,* though the mjoon shone bright. Their 
landlady came out to know what was the matter, and wdiile talk- 
ing with her another shower from invisible bands fell upon them, 
and bruised several of them; they again sallied forth, searching 
every place where a })erson might be supposed to conceal him- 
self, but without success. They had scarcely returned to the 
veranda when a third volley was discharged, which fairly drove 
them into the house; and this annoyance was repeated almosi: 
every evening afterwards, and sometimes in mid-day ; ‘ but no 
search, inquiry, or oiler of reward for the detection of the 
offenders could elicit any information, neither could we ever divine 
the cause of it ’ In truth the American captains and their crews 
appear to be no coiijuiers. They could not, wilUall their pains, 
discover a Cambodian in the disguise of an alligator ; and here 
they are puzzling themselves to as little purpose. We think we 
can assist them to unravel the mystery. The^overnor’s house 
stood in an enclosure directly opposite to their magings^ and * the 
stones came from the direction of the governor’s house.’ Now 
as they hesitated to purchase sugar, of which he was a large 
holder, at a hundred per cent, above the con^jon market price, 
and to pay him the duties in dollars, so that he might pocket 
the discount, we think they might have given a shrewd guess at 
whose instance they w ere thus continually pelted. We complained 
to him, says Captain White, of this disgraceful treatment; he an- 
swered that he was frequently molested in tlie same maimer; and 
this was all the satisfaction tlicy could obtain. 

The Americans now resolved to tny, in their turn, what a fetch 
of wit on their part might do to induce the Cambodians to lower 
their prices. They paid the whole of the duties on the ships, 
filled their water-casks, bent some of their saiisj sent on board all 
their packagdk, and made apparent preparations lor tifeir imme- 
diate departure. A week passed without effect — the sugar- 
merchants showing ^the same dogged indifference’ as before; 
and on asking the linguists if they thought these people would 
suffer them to depart without cargoes, ^hey w ere not a little mor- 
tified to be answered with great coolness, ‘ that the Cochtn- 
chinese were too well versed in deception to be blinded by tb^u 
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shallow artifice we had adopted, and that they were wilJing to 
try which could hold out the longest/ 

Thus fairly outwitted, and having renflteined from September 16 
the end of Jahuai'y, they were obliged at hast to take the sugar at 
the price of the holders, the \vh<^lc of w hich, after all, was not 
equal to half a cargo for each of ilie two ships. Tlie duties and 
the presents for the governor, mandarins, secretaries, amounted 
to two thousand seven hundred and eight dollars for the Franklin 
alone, * nearly half the amount of the net invoice of sugar taken 
on board!’ ‘ 1 shall, 1 think/ says Ca}>tain White, ‘ be readily 
believed when I stale that few tears were shed by us on our de- 
parture from a place where we had encountered so much trou- 
ble and vexation — and which I consider as the least desirable 
countiy on earth for mercantile adventurers*’ 

Here tlieii, M'e take for granted, terminates all American spe- 
culation on a successful trade with Cochin-china. The French 
appear to be equally disgusted, [n 1819 two officers only re- 
mained in the service of the king, since which one has returned 
in a frigate which made an unsuccessful voyage, partly political 
and partly commercial, to Turon Bay; the other, M. Vannier, 
the king’s admiral at Hii^, liad requested, as Captain White was 
informed, permission to quit the country, but without success. 

The impression left upon our minds by the perusal of this 
* Vo3'age’ is, of all the nations in the east, the Cochiii-chi- 
nese CainbodiaUs stand the lowest in the moral scale. The 
Malay, when actuated by fierce passions, is utterly regardless of 
human life, but he possesses a manly courage, intelligence, inge- 
nuity and iudust%y, Tlie Hindoo, careless of truth, and the 
victim of superstition, is nevertheless orderly in all his habits, 
cleanly, abstemious, sober, and attentive •'to the duties which 
bis religion prescribes. The Chinese, with all their pride, craft 
and fraud, are a quiet and industrious people, ceremonious and 
civil, never openly outraging the decencies of life ; — but it does 
not appear that the Cambodians possess one redeeming virtue, 
one amiable quality, as a ♦set-off against their grovelling and 
disgusting vices. 


Art. oi/ages dans la (hymde^ Bretagne, intrepris rela- 

tivernent anx*^ Services Publics de la Guerre, de la Marine, et 
des Pants et Chaussees, depuis 1816. Traisiime Partie, Force 
CoMMKRCi Aj.E. l*ar Charles Diipin. 2 tom. Paris. 1824* 
E have had occasioiT more than once to introduce M. Dupin 
to the notice of our readers, and, in one instance, to find 
••wt rions fault with him for a statement, as uncalled for as it was 

unfounded, 
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iinfounded, which charged the British government with cruel and 
iiihiiniaii conduct towards French prisoners of war. In generali 
however, we must do him the justice to say that, in the thankless 
task which he has undertaken, of comparing tlie ‘institutions of 
Great Britain, and her naval, military, commercial and manu* 
factoring strength, or capacity, with those of France respectively, 
he has exhibited more candour, and arrived at a greater degree of 
accuracy, than miglit have been expected from the pen of a 
Frenchman, always jealous of a nation which he is pleased to call, 
par excellence^ his rival. In the volumes before us, wc meet with, 
what indeed was scarcely to be avoided, a repetition of many 
passages contained in the former ones, together with a good deal 
of detail not particularly interesting to the English reader — but 
we also find considerable portions of new matter of a contrary 
description. 

M. Dupiii is in the habit of announcing his labours in a prelim 
miliary discourse, wdiich is read cither before the Academy of 
Sciences or the Justitute, two learned bodies, who are supposed to 
combine all the science and philosophy of France. That some 
little fatfaronnade shou\d appear in these discourses, to qualify and 
soften down the unacceplable eulogy which the)% pronounce on 
the wdsdom, energy and prosperity of a rival nation, is natural 
enough, and might therefore be expected — haec sunt solatia, haec 
fomenta dolorum. It does not appear, however, ^at the Academy 
received his last eulogy on Great Britain in that uncourteous man* 
ner which his former discourse experienced from the Institute. 
Impressed with the value of * the noble patience of his auditors,’ he 
lays hold of the circumstance of their forbearance as an argument 
to prove the superior liberality and generosity of the French na- 
tion; for, says he, in*a sort of triumphant tone, ^ an Englishman 
would not have dared to pronounce a panegyric on the works of 
France au sein de la Sociele de Londr(\sJ The Koyal Society of 
London, however, allowed a Frenchman, as M. Dupin very well 
knows, to lay claim, without the slightest foundation, to the inven- 
tion of Seppings’s system of naval ardiitecture, on the part of seve- 
ral of his countrymen ! though we long ago incontestibly proved**^ 
that neither in theory nor in practice could any of those attempts 
of Bouguer, Gobert and Groignard be of tlie Jeast service in 
giving additional strength to ships, and that none of Tliem bore 
the slightest resemblance to the system of diagonal braces and 
riders, first introduced by Sir Robert Seppings, and successfully 
made use of in all our ships of war. 

^ There is nothing new, however, in Frenchmen laying claim to 
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the inventions and discoveries of others ; and we vi^ere prepared 
to find M. Dupin seeking solatium^ in a recurrence to this au- 
thentic practice, for the mortification which he occasionally ap- 
pears to feel at the humiliating contrast lie is compelled to draw 
between the power and the prosperity of England and France. The 
* soothing unction’ is — that t&e are only the imitators, while thejf/ 
are tlie inventors. There is an old proverb, which says that the 
French invented the ruffle, but the English added the shirt; and 
M. Dupin’s examples are .pretty much of this kind. Thus, for in- 
stance, * ie pout du Strand,’ which he tells us the English have 
surnamed * Waterloo,’ is broadly asserted to have been built in 
imitation of the bridge of Neuilly ; and to have had its new name 
imposed on it in imitation of the French, ^ who, in the days of 
their triumphs, designated the bridges and the streets with which 
they embellished their capital, by the names of Austerlitz, of Jena, 
of Wagram, of liivoli, of Marengo, of Frejiis, of Fontenoi, &c.’ 
Thus, again, the first canal constructed iii England, that of the 
Duke of Bridgewater, between Manchester and Liverpool, is as- 
serted to be a mere imitation of the canal of Briare, * the first ex- 
ample of so beautiful a conception, set by Frenchmen.’ We are 
pretty certain diat Brindley never saw nor heard of the ‘ canal of 
Briare.’ 

The leading object of M. Dupin, in the present portion of his 
labours, is to doyelope the great principles upon which the com- 
mercial power, involving the wealth and strength of Great Britain, 
is rooted ; with the view, and a laudable one it unquestionably is, 
of stimulating his countrymen to tread in her steps, by calling 
into action the same principles, and adopting the same measures, 
which have been productive of such happy consequences in the 
British islands. And the better to enable ihein to set about this 
grand reformation, he thinks it necessary, not only to describe the 
lines and connections of ail the great roads and canals which inter- 
sect the kingdom, but to enter into a minute detail of the prepa- 
ratory proceedings requisite to obtain the sanction of the legisla- 
ture for the constructiou of new ones, or the enlargement, altera- 
tion or repair of the old ones. He traces the progress of the bills 
through both houses of parliament; the subsequent proceedings 
of formin^oint-stock companies, committees of management, the 
process m valuing private property which may be invaded, and 
other particulars which, though, as we have said, of little interest 
to the English reader, may neither be unacceptable nor useless to 
his countrymen, provided they ever arrive at that point of improve- 
ment which will admit o£ similar proceedings being carried into 
practice in France. • 

^,.We make this ' proviso, because, at present, we have great 
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doubts whether France be in a condition to undertake works of 
the kind which M . Dupin has described. The public mind in that 
country is not yet sufficiently enlightened : nor do we perceive 
that the government liftis yet shown a disposition* to introduce 
or encourage any rational and liberal system of education. In this 
respect the Revolution, so far from conferring any benefit, has 
plunged them in deeper ignorance than before; we mean, of 
course, as to the generality of the nation. Our author speaka 
strongly, and we believe justly, on the neglect of education of the 
lower orders in France, and recommends schools to be established 
on the Bell and Lancaster system. ^ Let us hope/ he says, ^ that 
these schools, in which instruction is so rapid, and in which 
youth is so well accustomed to discipline, to obedience, to re- 
flection, will be propagated more and more in our Belle France^*' 
— but * alas!’ he adds, ^ since the period in which I conceived this 
hope, so bewitching to the heart of the good citizen, deplorable 
prejudices have repelled with rage, and by every means, one of 
the fittest methods to secure to Frenchmen the superiority of 
knowledge and intellect — a superiority wdiicli can alone preserve 
them in the first rank among civilized nations.’ Louis XVIII. 
may issue his ordinances for the restitution of the Jesuits, jand the 
endowing of Scotch colleges, but such institutions contribute no- 
thing towards the intellectual improvement of the great mass of 
the people. France, besides, labours under a want which is not 
likely soon to be supplied. She has none of that highly respect- 
able and useful class of society which is composed of country 
gentlemen — men living on their own estates, and contributing to 
the comforts and the nuutal iiiiproveinent of the neighbouring 
peasantry ; of course she has no unpaid magistracy to lake a lead 
in encouraging \voik.s*of public utility, and to plan and superin- 
tend such as are calculatecf for the general improvement of the 
country. The public credit, though rapidly improving, is not yet 
sufficiently established, nor has it taken that steady shape, to ena- 
ble either the government or individuals to undertake large and 
extensive w^orks, especially such as trench on the interests of pri- 
vate property, for which indemnification is to be granted. Jn sucfi 
cases, M . Dupin admits, every one endeavours to get, and every 
one is ready to give, far beyond the real valit^. ^ * If seems,’ 
adds, * as if money extracted from the treasury of the^tate, was 
considered as aiitant de pri,<i sur PetinemiP Private property is 
besides so very much divided in France, as to cause a general 
want of great capitalists, withouf the assistance of wdiom no works 
of magnitude can be undertaken with awy chance of success. On 
this point M, Dupin seems to be wholly mistuken. He says~ 

‘ On se plaint cn France que les fortunes sunt trop petites; on 
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qvVii Afigleterre Routes les lois ont pour but de favoriser la gramlepro- 
pn&lk. Eh bien! sur le sujet qui nous occupe, les lois anglaises ont 
tout felt, au contraire, en favour de la petite propricte. Non-seulement 
tout iiidividu qui posstide un capital de 2,5QQ fr. peut devenir action- 
naire d*un pont, d'un canal, ou d'un bassin; mais, quand il n’aurait que 
la moitic, que le quart, et m6me que le huiticme de ce petit capital, il 
pourraii encore devenir proprictaire d’une portion de ces travaux pub- 
lics. Cette admirable loi semble confue pour la France. Kn Tadop* 
tant, satilions proportiont\er le taux des actions h la modicitS de nos for- 
tunes, ainsi qu’h la valeur de Targent plus grande chez nous que che;? 
les Anglais. Qu’avec 300 fr., qu'avcc 200 fe. seulement, on puisse ^.tre 
meimbre d*une CK de travaux publics. Formons dcs associations de 
500, de 1,000, de 2,000 petits capitalistes, et d'un plus grand nombresi 
nous le pouvons. Ayons aussi pour ce genie d’industrie, notre petite 
granddivre, comrae nous Tavons pour les placemens sur nos fontls pub- 
lics. Alors nous inleresserons a la bonne construction, au parfait en- 
trctien de nos voies commerciales, les grandes, les moyennes et les 
petites fortunes.’ — tom. i. p. 85. 

It is true, a man in England may hold a single share of £50, or 
half the sum, in a canal or turnpike-road ; but M. Dupin deceives 
himself if he supposes that any great undertaking is ever set afloat 
by association j of little proprietors. No, it must originate with, 
and every preparatory step be taken for carrying it into execution 
by, large proprietors, extensive manufacturers, wealthy merchants 
and bankers, a few of whom, perhaps half the number, be- 
come respoj^sible for the funds of die whole concern, in die first 
instance,* and afterwards distribute a certain number of shares 
among their friends and customers, who again send them to mar- 
ket, where, like any other ai^icle of sale, they bear a profit or loss 
according to their real or cstiuialed value. At the moment we 
\^rite this, w^e arc informed that one millipn of money has been 
subscribed by nineteen persons, to *be laid out in excavating a 
new dock on the side of the Thames, at St. Catherine’s. Until 
France, therefore, has its large landed proprietors, its opulent 
niauufacturers, merchants and bankers, spread over the country, 
Bl, Dupin’s scheme of a ^ ^>etit-grand-livre,’ he may be assured, 
will never succeed — will never be tried. 

There are many other obstacles which stand in the way of the 
commercial career of France rivalling that of England, which 
Ifl. X)upi?i seeing to flatter himself may be done by treading 
closely in her steps. Without mentioning the scarcity of coal and 
iron in that country — tw o articles to the abundance of which Eng- 
land is not a little indebted for hhr manufacturing and commercial 
prosperity — we may clas|; among the obstacles that will retaid 
her progress, the almost total absence of that enterprize and energy 
^11 speculation, which forms so distinguishing a feature in the 
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mercantile pursuits of England. While the spirit of adventure 
animates the natives of the latter, and sends them to the remotest 
comers of the earth, the only foreign traffic pursued by French- 
men \vith any thing liko eagerness and activity, 4s the detestable 
traffic in slaves, to which they are allured by the prospect of 
enormous profits — a trade which, though avowedly illegal and de- 
clared to be so by the proper authorities, subjects those who carry 
it on to little or no risk, being protected by their flag against any 
interference on the part 6f other govenjments, and winded at by 
their own. It was this general want of enterprize which, in earliei^ 
periods of foreign navigfation, left the French far behind ail the 
other nations of Europe in maritime discovery. While Portugal, 
Holland, Denmark and England were sending out expeditions to 
explore the unknown regions of the globe, France lay quietly upon 
her oars, and took no part; nor has she, at any subsequent period, 
contributed in such a way to the extension and improvement of 
geographical knowledge, as to give her any title to a place in the 
gratitude of mankind. 

There is a still further obstacle to general improvement in 
France, at which M. Dupin occasionally glances — the fear on tlie 
part of government of entrusting too much powder ,to individuals^^ 
or combinations of individuals. The executive is yet too jealous 
to allow^ to associations of its subjects any share of influence, which 
might attach to them were they permitted to take the lead in 
matters of high concern and importance. It is still jnore jeatoiis 
of admitting foreigners to join in speculations of enterprize or 
improvement, however obviously they might appear calculated to 
promote the public utility. An instance of this kind occurred a 
few years ago. It was suggested, as an easy and most important 
improvement, to W'atev Paris by means of pipes, in the same way 
as London is watered; aud*the ingenious Brunei went over to 
concert measures, and lay down a plan for the uiulertaking, car- 
rying with him authority, on the part of the English projectors, 
to say that any amount of capital which might be required, was 
ready to be advanced ; but when it .was further stated that the 
iron pipes could only be supplied from the same country as the 
capital, the idea was so revolting, and at llie same time so alarm- 
ing to the Due de Kiclielieu, that he at once pul a stop to the 
proceeding ; observing that Paris must continue to 
by water-carts and fountains, as heretofore, rather than run the 
risk of overturning the government, by receiving funds and Iron- 
pipes from England. * 

These and various other impediments nhich we could name, 
and of many of which M . Dupin is fully aware, oppose so effectual 
VL barrier to the progress of improvement in Frailce, as to leave, ip 
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oar opitiion, veru little hope that the picture wliich be has drawn 
of ftiture prosperity can, in the present state of things^ be realized. 
He has> how ever, sketched for his countrymen no unfaithful copy 
of the great features of the original whbch he viewed in Great 
Britain ; he has traced the outlines with a bold and skilful pencil, 
and filled in the several parts wdth a masterly hand, and coloured 
the whole in deep and vivid tints. He has in fact performed his 
task ably and manfully; but as it is a work exclusively written for 
Fiance; "‘and as a detailed account oP engineer reports, parlia- 
mentary papers, turnpike road bills, piers, jetties, cranes, and 
iron rail-ways, would not much benefit our readers, we shall 
content ourselves by noticing a few comparisons and contrasts 
between the natural and artificial features of the two countries, 
chiefly taken from the author’s own picture. 

The first sentence of M. Dupin’s ylvant-propos contains rather 
whimsical truism ; it is, that those nations who are removed to a 
distance (meaning, from the sea) have nothing to fear from the 
Jieets of England ; and that a still greater number of people have 
nothing to fear from her armies; but all, he goes on to say, feel 
momeiitarily the action and influence of her commerce* He then 
launches into ^ brilliant display of her foreign possessions, and 
of the active intercourse which she maintains with every nation 
«ad people on the globe : the result of all which is, that * an 
island which, in the Oceanic archipelago, would hardly be 
reckoned of^he third order, causes the etfecl of its industry and the 
weight of its power to be felt at every extremity of the four parts 
of the world, at the same time that she is peopling and civilizing 
a fifth pait, which will follow her law’s, speak lier language, and 
receive her customs and her commerce, together with her arts 
and her intelligence.’ And yet M. Dupii\ contents himself with 
repeating (w'hat might be said with stftne propriety, perhaps, ages 
ago) that this ‘ third-rate island’ is separated from ll»e rest of 
the world by the opposing sea; whereas he ought rather to 
^ay, that it makes use of the sea as its great turnpike-road to 
connect it with every shore^of the know’ii w’orld, and over which 
its natives are enabled to travel with greater ease and celerity than 
even over the best roads that Mr. M^Adam ever made, f We 
ought never to forget,’ as Mr. Canning said, ‘ that at ail periods 
ihe ijeldiEtf our'liktive glory is that st'a which disjoins other coun- 
tries from each, other, but which unites them all to England.’ 

M. Dtipin refers the source and origin of our greatness and 
commercial prosperity to the aMministralion of Lord Chatham, 
who, in his estimation, jvoiild have been a minister without an 
equal, in the age in which he lived, ^ if he liad been as honest 
JtoWards the foreigner, as lie was towards his fellow-citizens ;* in 
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other words, if he would have suffered himself Jo be the dupe of 
a foreign policy. His views in war are stated to have been 
purely ^iudustriel/ * With him,’ M. Dupiu says, ^ war had vic- 
tory for its means, conguest as a circumstance,, caliculation as an 
auxiliary, and commerce for its principal object/ It certainly 
ill the midst of the seven years war that those immense improve- 
ments in land and water-carriage,* wbich are at the preaefil day 
the pride of this country and the admiration of every other^M^ere 
set on foot. In 1756, bAigland had not a single line of artificial 
inland navigation, and her few roads weVe ill laid out, and kept 
little order* The intei|ial navigations now exceed a tkoasmid 
leaguei> in length, on a portion of territory which is not equal to^ 
a fourth part of France. The roads which formerly existed have 
been reconstructed with more art, and kept in order with more 
care ; new ones have been opened for the benefit of commerce, 
which, together, are stated by M. Dupin to form a system qf 
roads, whose total length exceeds, at the present time, 
thousand leagues in tlie southern part of this island (England) 
alone. 

If we look to the capital, M. Dupin says, we shall there find» 
that, in order to distribute water necessary for the subsistence 
and comfort of its inhabitants, and for the couve)ance of gas, 
which produces a light so brilliant and so pure, ^ as if in anticipa- 
tion of the Aurora,^ the system of pipes in their various ramifica- 
tions stretches out into a line exceed ingy’ew;’ hundred leagues in 
extent beneath the pavement of London. • 

^ While these prodigies arecairying on/ continues JVI. Dupin, Miar- 
bo 11 rs and basins are excavated to hold their shipping; piers, jetties^ 
light-houses, newly established, increase the security of the coasts, and 
afibrd shelter to all the anchorages, over more than six hundred leagues of 
coast ; and, in conseque'nce oii these works, at this moment, twenty-two 
thousand three hundred merchant-ships, manned by one hundred and 
sixty thousand men, and capable of canning two million of tons of 
merchandize, are barely sufticient for the transport from coast to cohst, 
for the maritime exportation of the surplus internal circulation, and for 
the importation of foreign products nevessary for the maintenance of 
this immense circulation.’ 

* It is thus/ he adds, ‘ that England was flourishing within, while her 
sacrifices without appeared to us to be accelerating her ruin, and pre- 
paring her fall ; but such is her vital force, and sncirlwu commi m m ml - 
dustry with which she wars against all nations, that she has overturned 
all her rivals, from the extremity of the new world, to the very centre 
of the old !* , ^ 

Having bestowed a mucb larger share of adniirulion praise 
on the Commissioners of Paving, Commissioners of Sevyers, 
and other municipal authorities in llie capituhof Englandj than 
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they are likely to receive, meritorioas as they are, from their fellow- 
ciihens, M« £>upm proceeds to contrast the state of the .streets 
British city, with those m one of France, In Enj^land, he 
o^isifrveii^ * m ^fiuch care is biestowed in rendering the puUUc streets 
fiNN, commodious and safe, before the dWelliiigs of simple in- 
dividuals, as before the public moniiinents. No cun^brous 
vmtes are Ismffered to be displayed on the outside ojf the shops; 
no pCrtnanent erection is allowed to obstruct the i^treets or the 
; 'every inhabitahjt, has the pdwef of seizing such objects, 
of informing against the owner of them, and he receives, for his 
trouble, half of a penalty amounting firfe fifty to ICO francs/ 
^ he continues, ' if we take a view, in the yery capital of 
France, of the greatest commercial streets, — those of Saint Denis, 
of Saint Martin, and of the Lombards, — all of them far too 
narrow to admit of an active circulation, it will be observed, that 
a* third part, at least, of their width is occupied by projecting 
stalls, by chests and casks placed on the outside of the shops ; and 
by carts which discharge' their loads in tlie street, instead of de- 
positing them at once tn the warehouses ; which would be at the 
san^ time both convenient and economical. These details, so 
mffch neglected iii France, can only be attended to with effect 
by a municipal administration, well organized, like that of 
l^^and.’ 

The side pavements of flag-stbhes which the French call 
‘ trottoirs,' ai^d which are so carefully attended to in almost all 
the cities ^iid towns of England, and almost unknown in France, 
even in the capital, are strongly and deservedly commended. 
* How admirable,’ says our author, ^ is it, that in a country wdicre 
the rich are charged with making the laws, they never, when so 
making them, forget tfie well-being of the poor!’ 

M. Dupiti next adverts to the iiunierbus common sewers which 
traverse the principal streets of an English city, and receive, by 
means of those ramifying drains, executed at the expense of the 
proprietor of each house, every thing that the waters can carry 
off by that conveg^aiice, and /has promote and preserve that per- 
fect cleanliness on which the general health so much depends. 
In France, on the contrary, even in Paris, there is a lamentable 
deficiency in this respect; as little regard being had to cleanliness 
ahd? COli^CIficnce^ either wdthin doors or without, as was the case, 
and still partly is, in the * guid auld toun of Edinbro.’ In Eng- 
land, M. Dupin observes, it is not permitted to throw any filth 
into the street ; ^ thus its cities itever present the hideous aspect 
of those of the south of Europe, where impurities of every ‘kind 
are heaped upon the public ways, and left to putrifaction, which 
JsJiastened by a bifrning climate; and which causes endemic and 
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mortal diseases/ There can be no doubt that tliis, together with 
the dryness of the atmosphere, materially assisted the coaU 
smoke, mainly contributes to make London, what M. Dupin says 
it is, of all the capital^ in Europe, that in vt^ich the average 
duration of life is by far the longest. 

Another great convenience enj<^e4;by the inhabitants of an 
English city, but unknown elsewhere, arises, the author observes, 
from the fronts of their hQuses being separatecT from thestrejet by 
trottoirs, or broad pavements, and by the ^inkeii areas, ^uard<^ by 
iron railings, which not only prevent the >yalls of the buildings 
from being daubed wiHl'^dirt, and covered with the splashing of 
mud, but also protect the foot-passengers from the rush of carri- 
ages; to which may be added the absence of those frequent and 
dangerous interruptions in the foot-way leading to the numerous 
partes cochtres before the great houses in Paris. He admits, 
however, that there are but few streets in Paris wide enough for 
those conveniences which arc so general in London. 

The parliamentary and the public tumpike-roads of Great 
Britain occupy a considerable portion of these volumes. M. 
Dupin here again contrasts the conduct of the British govefnmeut 
with that of France : the former, not only granting flie inhabitants 
a credit and funds, but leaving them to carry on tliemselves those 
works in which they are so meterially interested ; whilst in the 
latter the government obliges the inhabitants to pour their funds 
into its own treasury, to enable it to execute, after i/s own man- 
ner, and when it shall seem good in its own eyes, th|it which con- 
cerns only the governed. 

‘ How very far are we from participating in the spirit of the adminis- 
tration and the parliament of Great Britain ! We, who scarcely con- 
fide to the zeal of the inhabitants, the repair of a village foot-path I-— 
We, who, before a basket of pebbles can be thrown upon the smallest 
departmental road, require imperatively that the future expense of this 
basketful shall be carried to the budget of the “ Arrondisseraelit,^ 
then to that of the “ DSpartement,'' then submitted to the Grand Cqwn^ 
cil of Bridges and Highways, sitting in a "bureau at T^ris, at the dis- 
tance of two hundred leagues from the situation of the work f 

Our author justly ridicules these * letiteurs savantes d^uiie 
comptabilit6 profonde,’ these ^ formalit^s bureatfCWlique^i^ 
must be encountered before a public, work of any liescription can 
be undertaken in France; the consequences of which are, tbat, 
with a strong corps of engineers des pouts et cbauss£*es scatlened 
over every part of the country, the few nqjv works which ere com- 
menced proceed with all imaginable leisure, and the old ones are 
suflfered gradually to decay. Matters of this kind, he says^ arj^ 
very diflierently managed in England, llierc bouses, ships, 
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<;airi 9 ges 9 aad miadiiftes am kept cdmtantly in the best cnnditmn, 
jatnA an appearauot? of freslineas, lieatness> nay, of brilliancy, 
which is only, adopted partitilly, and that even by a amall number 
of people, on tine continent. It is remalkable, lie adds, that the 
most economical nations, and those the most enlightened as to their 
pecuniary interests, such as the Dutch, the Swedes, and the Eng- 
lish, adopt, with common consent, the system of constant repair ; 
wliiie tU^ Italian^ the Portugueze, the Spaniards, Sec., the w orst 
calculators, and the most improvident, wait generally till an edi- 
fice falls into ruin before they think of ^eginning to repair it 

It is the same in England, he obsiipves, with regard to the 
roads ; they are habitually kept solid, smooth, and easy, equally 
economical for the transport of commerce, and the convenience and 
expedition of travelling, — That this is not the case in France is not, 
however, to be charged altogether to those ‘ lenteurs officiales,' 
but, in some measure, to the want of money. ^ Even in the midst 
of profound peace,’ says M* Dupin, ‘ scarcely can the governmeiit 
be prevailed upon to assign, for the maintenance of otir roads, the 
third part of the sums which are furnished by the inhabitants of 
England alone — a country that does not equal in surface a third 
part of Franck !’ 

M. Dupin observes, that the Eriglish dislike level or horizontal 
road^ j and that roads perfectly straight displease tliem still more. 
Undoubtedly, it is with us u prevailing opinion, that a dead flat road 
tires a borsisf much more than occasional inequalities : the change 
in the speecl,, and also in the position of the muscles, is supposed 
to be advanta^^us to the animal ; and no one, we think, will con^ 
tend that a winding road is not far more agreeable to the traveller, 
than those long-drawn, fatiguing avenues so common in France, 
the extremity of which appears always to*'recede as he advances. 

^ Why do we,’ says our author, ^ neglect those innocent pleasures 
in the midst of our plains He is equally out of humour witli 
the unnecessary width of their roads, so disproportioned to the 
wants of circulation, 

in speaking of comitry-jfeats, in which ' the luxury of our archi- 
tecture and sculpture seems to riyal the luxury of nature hei'self,’ 
he rehjarks, that ^ the English# instead of studying to make a 
parf;dc/at the greatest possible distance, of the beauties 
of art, itudy to conceid theni.’ 

/‘iTlie^Ertghshman looks with an eye of pity on those long and mourn- 
ful alleys which shew to U8< for a^fourth part of a league, f he fafade of 
a huflding, before which is Ss^ayed m ostentations armngement of 
plantations Jahl wt with tne cotapusaes; whilst 4o the right and to the 
left of these rows^f hugeupifarnt trees, the eye perceives only 

^aelds btfipped of their shade, and the desolating spectacle of the most 
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hkleaus nakedness. On tfce contrairy, one of roads which the 
English call prim^tdes^ conducts one, in the mids^ ^ shrubbery and 41 
carpet of gi*een turf, towards a British habitatjan^ approach, 

you discover at intervals the different.parts of the ru/al t^ifice ; bu^ you 
do not see the whole buildiiig till you arrive at the point pf sight from 
which the, eye is able to embrace thp whole with sufficient detai}| that 
no beauty should be weakened or lost by the effect of distanCe/~v6L i. 

p. 121, ^ 

M, Dupiu is enchanted \vith thead delightful promendde^f whicbi 
he informs his countrymen, are called by us ‘ ride roads/ — But 
he shall speak for himseI|Ff 

‘ Veut-on jouir delicieuserneht de ces promenades parfaites? II faut 
visiter la campagne dans Jes beaux jours d^automne ou d*et6, sous un 
ciel qui, m^mc en la saison des fruits, conserve aux fleurs, comtne h la 
verdure, hi fraicheur de leur pnntemps et la suavile de leor premier 
parfum. Tantbt a Tabri d’un epais ombrage, taiitc)t sur le bord d*tin 
coteau dont le penchant se marie uvec la plaiue, en deployant un 
^litique amphithedtre de guerets et de jardins, vde prairies et de for^ts# 
lorsqu'assis sur un char decouvert et leg|*r et moUemenl ^lastique, on 
se sent entraine d'une extri^me vitesse par des coursiers, qu'Olyinpie 
-efft envies pour lar^ne de ses jeux, et Jlorsqu on est transporto, sans la 
inoindre secoussc fatigante, sur une autre arene pr^ipaaee encore avec 
plus de soins, polie encore avec plus d'art quo le sol de Vhipppdroiae; 
alors, mille sensations diverses et pourtant barmonieuses, du repos dans 
le mouvement et de la s(^curit6 dtihs une course oh Ton semble ne jdus 
toucher k la terre, font qu*un doitx fremissement de valuptp pure, penkj 
tre a la fois toutes nos facuHes; et cVst k Tinstant m6me 6kia beaute 
'de la nature sourit de toutes ses graces k notre imaginatiop qu-elle ravit 
'd’enthousiasme. Ahi je ctmyois que Ics j)lus riches habitans des trow 
royaurnes (dcserteut avec empressement les capitales Ifis plus eblouis&an'- 
tes et les plus fastueuses, pour veuir gouter, dans le silence et la patK, 
des pLaisirs si pleins de charme^et d'innoceiice* / 

‘ En rappelant ces pluisirs k.mapensee, je sens qu’ils me siiduiscuit en- 
core d’un attrait irresistible; et pourtant, lorsque je les gout^is, il leur 
niuiiquait k mes yeux un encnantement qui inanquait aux janlins 
mfirnes d’Armide, pour Renaudb pris d'amour : c’est le bonlicur qo^U 
eprouve k la vue des bejtutes de la terre rvitate, kceite^vvue qui rapj>etle 
aussitot les nobles souvenirs de la patrie, et les doux souvenirs de n^ 
jeunes anrt6es. Aspects sublimes de TAngleterre et de la Cal^donie, je 
ifc'prouvais done pas a vous contempler, ce qui d oit don aer sur 
trioiiques habitans, le plus de puissance k votre ch!rniM'---yoL4*fw«W|#r 

On €he profile of our roads, their curvutui’c, aiu^their coitafrikij- 
tion on the principles of M‘Adam and Telford, it U not aeq^ssary 
for us to dilate. Tfee ittforinatiofi collected by our aittbor tlie 
sifbjeot; however, may be culned to goo<J account in Fs^fwaj but 
that ‘ fine verdant turf whicli be, ami ii^eed ail foreifum, so 
much admire in Englaild^ Ss a luxury wliich esm neter be had jg 
that country. r«i 
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The same »ysteo>, our attdior observes^ prevails hi England, 
vmh regard to the niaking and mamgehieiit ot canala^ as of roads; 
th«it%^osayj it is left in die bands of private associations; the 
British govemm^ mil only permits iadhridUals to execute these 
gl%at works by such companies; it eagerly :goes before tlie zeal 
and the means of the national industry, and affords it the aid of 
intbiic credit* * In France, a totally different course is pursued 
— lhere«<the government undeitakes eyery thing and finishes no- 
thing. What is begun* under one reign is abandoned ia the 
next; that Which one minister atteinplsuto execute, his siuccessor 
leaves to moulder into ruins.* M. Dupin thinks, however, that 
they arc about to commence a new system, and to break those^ 
thouSaiul chains of the Consulate and the Empire, which, far more 
than under any other government, before or since the revolution, 
fettered tlie people of France. 

‘ Depuis 1800, 6poque k laqiielle tous les ponvoirs ont et6 concentres 
dans* Paris, les adininisllratioiis departementales et inunicipales, n'oBt 
pas conservtj le droit de prendre la moimire ^ecision esseiuieile. Kon^ 
seulement pour des ouvrages neufs, d’line mediocre valeur et d'une im- 
portance toi|te docale,. mats po^r les plus legi^res reparations,* il faut re- 
digerdes proje^, calculer des devis, les adresser au ministi^re, attendre 
une, approbation tardive, chercher un entrepreneur ; trailer ; et faire 
ensuitc approuver Tadjudication ou la soumission. Que resulte-t-il de 
ces deiais norabreux et prolonges?/TLes degradations augmentetit, les 
frais indispeqsabjes croissent de plus en plus, jusqu’k depasser lesmoyens 
de subvehir aux depenses. Alors arrivent, la chute des ponts et des 
t‘cluses, rinterruplion totale de la navigation etdu commerce, ladirainu- 
tioti du revemi des canaux; alors, enfin, ce pen de revenu quon touche 
encore ne sert plus qu*k couvrir incomplkemtMil des frais qu*il edt 
et6 facile d*eviter. On obvierait k ces inconvetiiens, en conc6dant a des 
associations particult^res, la constructiqn, IViltretien et la propiiete des 
canaux: ce quon commence k faire.' — vol. i. p, 81. 

M. Diipin lakes a comparative view of what he calls the cana-- 
lixed portions of the two countries, and arrives at this conclusion — 
that, in England, the portion canalized exceeds one half of the 
wbole territory ; whilst in France it does fi6t equal one-fifth. That 
in the part * canalized’ over the same extent of country, the opening 
of Ctttikls is four times less in France than in England ; ^ so that,' 
tfrtl#ftrvcs, ^SW Fbmparing the whole of France with the whole 
of England, we have not even, in proportion to the exteni of the 
two cmilitries, the twentieth part of the canals possessed by our 
rival/ ^ And he adds, what is sVill more bumiiiattng far la grande 
nationi * in England, w^h a sky les# serene, a climate less warm, 
a soil tess fertile, the earth nourishes, at a mean ratb, 8,107 inha- 
JiilatUs on a square myrimnilre; wb;ist, on an equal extent of 
suiface, Fiance only supports 5,080.* 

A con- 
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A coii]tiiderable portion of M, Dtipin’s work b^occupied by d«- 
taiiecl accounts of the canals which coinmitfiiciite wkli 4fae . four 
great basina of the Thames, the Humber^ the Mcfsey^ 9^ tlic 
Severn, and W'ith each other, and the different mWiiliicliiri^ dis- 
Iriets of England; ail of which we must pass over, atidladboa^lirr 
sory glance at his description of our*bi idges, which is partidflarly 
defective. Those of Westminster and Blackfriars are dispatched 
in half a page ; and half ofjthis is taken up w'ith an idle slosy which 
he tells us has been seriously stated by t travellers, namely, tbatllie 
balustrade of the former lyas made nearly inaccessible, with a view 
of preventing the English (who are liable to a malady which 
drives them to suicide) from throwing themselves into the River. 
M. Dupin should have said~‘ stated by one traveller,^ and he 
a Frenchman, who, in addition to what our author has taken from 
him, assures his countrymen, that ^ the {>eople of Ltondon are so 
addicted to self-murder, that all the avenues leading to the 
Thames are blocked up, to prevent as much as possible this fatal 
result of the national n^Iady*- — nay, that ^ he w^as told by a friend, 
that the banks of the river, and particularly near the bridges, ivere 
lined with skulls,' (sculls.) That a sensible mail, like M. Dupin, 
vshoitid condescend to repeat so idle a story, whffeli is even be-« 
iieath the dignity of Joe Miller, we confess, surprizes us. He is 
too industrious in collecting infoninition, and too observant of 
what passes in the world, not to know that the number of suicides 
in Paris, with half the population, exceeds that, of Loffdow, as five 
to three; and that five times as many unfortunate wretches, at the 
very lowest calculation, throw themselves into the Seine, the po- 
pular mode of self-destruction, as into the Thames. 

The bridge of Waterloo, for the tenth time, is stated to have 
been stolen from the bridge of Neuilly, though the curves of the 
arches are wholly different ; but the balustrades and the road- 
ways are both horizontal, and all the arches are of the i?ame eize : 
and these arc points of resemblance quite sutlicient to constitute 
a similarity amounting to a plagiary iu the eyes of Frenchiuaii. 
But then Mr. Rennie has made a grievous mistake in plac.big a 
bridge of this kind where it never ought to have been ; tbfit is to 
say, where the continuation of the road on each side is not pet;-* 
fectly level with the road over the bridge: atMw fault 
deed of the bridge) is, that its height overpowers the beaiHiCiil 
facade of Somerset House. Full credit, however, is given by M* 
Dupin to the maimer , in which !Mie bridge is constructed^ l|ivbp 
always* speaks of Mr, Rennie with respect and adniir^iom,, * 

To the solidity and probable permanency of 
M. Dupin bears strong testimony in observing that ^ in the revo- 
lutions wliich empires experience, men will one day itiquirei vvht# 
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once the New PhenScia, the Weaterii Tyre, whictr c^ered 
the «ea ^itfa its ships Th^ j^rand bridge/ says he, * Will re- 
muid to reply to gcrieratioits the niost remotle — 

^ iifte stood a wealthy, industrious, and ffewerful dty. The t^vel- 
leri at sight of it, will suppose that a great prince had heCn itelrous, 
by many years of labour, to abed a lustre on theertd of liis^ ifeign, 
and to consemte glory of his actions by this impoafing stniciure. 
But if fi^dhioh should inform him, that six years were su^cientlbr the 
coramencemeni and termination of this work ; if he should learu^ that 
a simple company of merchants built this mass, worthy of the Sesos- 
trises and the Caesars, he will admire still more that nation where un- 
dertakings of this nature can be the fruit of the efforts of a few trades- 
men and capitalists. Then, if lastly he shall have reflected on the 
causes of the prosperity of empires, he will acknowledge that such a 
people must have possessed wise laws, powerful institutions, artd liberty 
prudently secured to them : they are imprinted in the grandeur and 
utility of the monuments erected by simple citizens.’ — vol. i. p. 259* 


Aht. V.— Memoir descriptive of the Resources, Inhabitants^ and 
Hydrography of Sicily and its Islands, interspersed with ^nti- 
onarian and ot/tttr Notices. By Captain W. u. Smyth, R.N. 

^ London. 4to. pp. 370 . 

^APTAIN Smyth is an experienced navy-officer who has for 
^^.rnany years, vve believe, been employed by the Admiralty to 
survey various parts of the Mediterranean coasts, of which the 
clrarts w'ere hitherto defective. I'he circumstances, however, un- 
der wdiich his book is brought out wdll be best told in liis own 
words 

‘ The Ic^rds commissioners of the Admiralty having determined in their 
laudable zeul for promoting nautical science, v,to present to the public 
an ^tlas containing my survey of Sicily *tind the adjacent islands, I ’ob- 
tained permission from their lordships to publish the following memoir 
Containing the substance of those remarks which my long residence in 
those parts, and the station I filled, enabled me to make; and, as an en- 
coutagement, their lordships, with a marked liberality and condescen- 


f We c^y this with peculiar pleasure, on account of the cousolation whicji^ we 
Oust, It wifi afford to Mrs. liarbauld. That venerable Sybil (see No. XIV. of this 
JFourtfal) t^k up her parable against England in 1811, and propheided that ht:r last 
jMvuj:. baseless wealtli was dissolved in air;* that * the g<4deit tide 
of hud desert;ed her shore,’ and tliat she would soon 

* — — « be known 

By the gray ruin, and the mouldering stone.* . , 

* Some Ingentioua Atnericati, fired by will then,* she vatidnates,/ make a pil- 

grimage from the Blue Mountains t6 this country,’ (provided he can find it,) * in the hope 
of tracing out the ancient boundfof its capital, by the assistance of a few scattered Itam- 
Jet«.* Mrs. Barbauid will now discover that ' this high-souled youth from the Ontario’ 
wiH not need, as sli^ trc»mbiingly anticipates, to haaard his neck, * in clinibiiig some 
hri'kcHi stair to asceitain the spot on which ILundon once stood,* siixce the ^trund Bridge 
will favour Ids guesses, and awidgu his archeologtcul labours in a surprizing inatiner. 
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sion, huve been pleatM^d to 8ubscnb<§ for 100 C(^te$* • In executing this 
task i h«ve rather iilmtH) at giving g0ii0ila| informatiixaitbafi a mere set of 
saiJing directions^ becnaso charts intinje^eonstracied^rigi^tct^ 

and the various dangers diatinctly poiiUecTout, an inspectipn of them will 
be less. liable to misconception than verbose insrructfoiis/^/ii^j^acffo^ 

Leaving, thei-efore, tlie nautical ol>aervatioiia to, tbe altefitiOti of 
those whose husiness it will be to ascertain caperimeiatalty their 
truth and accuracy, we shall consider the ‘ MenKtir’ as an emy 
on Sicily addressed principally to the. general reader, and ecn* 
bracing the usual topics of a volume of Sicilian travels. It docs 
not, indeed, J^ovide us drith so many credible stories of cliildrefi 
wearing three heads, or of women littering thirty babies at a 
birth as the learned Fazzello — nor is it interlarded with critical 
cmetidations of Greek texts, and operose corrections of Cluvc- 
rius, like D’Orville — nor is it so sprightly and picturesque as 
Brydone — thougli not so dull as Swinburne — neither does it dis- 
play the mature scholarship, nor impart to the reader the classical 
ardour of Hughes ; yet as a practically useful work^ it may take 
precedence of them all, on the principle, that he who wore a civic 
crowd ranked above those who were otherwise his. betters — and 
even as a literary work it has a certain value "of Us own, arising 
from the scientific observations it contains, caleulated to correct 
the exaggerations of poets and poetical travellers, whose asser- 
tions will often find much difficulty in maintaining their ground 
agahist this modern Archytas, this — ^ 

Maris et terrre numeroque carentis areija? 

Mensorein. 

And though Captain Smyth may think this very limited com- 
mendation of a book which evidently aspires to a character for 
scholarship, yet we csfnnot help considering that those parts of it 
which are most learned are least praiseworthy. We care little 
about Archias and Ducetius — or whether Deucalion and Fyrrha 
did or did not found Catania : — all sucli matters, together with 
anecdotes about Typhoeus or his Cyclops, we are content to leave 
to Lempriere and the minute mytholol^ists of our grammar-schools. 

Still, however, if Captain Smyth enters upon these topics more 
frequently and with an air of more authority than necessary, he 
errs with great names : ^ If we consider JwpitwMis 
Shuckford with the utmost gravity, < we must allow him to have 
been a man of as great natural wisdom and sag^acity as peritaps 
any age ever produced.'* An(\afrai|^ (as well he might be) that 
this k not sufficiently specific, he next tells us, * that Jupiter had 
a genius for business as well as for s\»eculatian, and knew bow 
both to. project what was proper to be agreed upon and to give 

* Councctind ic'l aiul JVnfiWU* JlistorY» v. b. p, tlti. 
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hisiscbetn^# a fall cflfeqt amoag 4lie {people; and jii order hereto 
lie fiierried lady who had the province of fonning tho reason* 
iwB of 4he Cretans, and this was undoubtedly a wise atept’ &c. 
We could baV'e dispensed with sundry passages in the ^ Memoir 
of Sicily’ a Htde too much after this tashion^ and would willingly 
have received in exchange for, such solemn triding^ those comci- 
dences between the manners and customs of ancient and inodern 
times w^hich our author’s long connection with Sicily might have 
enabled liim to remark, a, country wearing throughout a singular 
air of antiquity, whilst the treatment of such a subject would Imve 
called forth classical learning of a far more attractive kind than 
that which relates to half-fabulous heroes, or wholly fabulous 
demi^gods. ^ 

It is true, that Captain Smyth has touched upon this topic; 
but in most of his remarks he has already been anticipated;— and 
ill those M’hich are new we have generally to regret a want of 
distinctness and detail, ^/llie Rogation ceremony corresponds 
in many respects with the rites of Terminus ; for while the former 
consisted of prayers for a blessing on the fruits of the earth> tlie 
purpose of the latter was to fix beyond dispute the boundaries of 
their land tha4. they might enjoy without contention, in the 
fruits of the opening spring, the reward of the labour they had 
bestowed on the earth.’ Yet w^e are not furnished with a single 
fact that enables us to trace the resemblance for ourselves. So 
again, ^ The^grand jubilee is but another name for the Secular 
Games, wiule the Martinalia is a palpable substitute for the 
Ju^sser Dionysia, by which St. Martin has succeeded to the devo- 
tion heretofore lavished on the jolly Bacchus,’ It may be so; but 
Me naturally ask, 

Quibus indiciis, quo teste, prohavit ? — 

We should have been glad to hear more particulars of the follow- 
ing curious fact, ^ that the festival instituted on occasion of tlm 
surrender of Nicias to Gylippus has been preserved through all 
changes of fortune, government, and religion, and is still cele- 
brate (though now in honour of a saint) at Syracuse, in May, 
when two olive trees are borne in triumph into the city, and during 
the fortnight they are allowed to remain there, debtors can roam 
froml^ 17Q. 

The Sicilians still, it seems, by amulets, carefully protect them- 
selves and tbeir"^ herds from persons possessing the evil eye — 
never marry in the ilbomeoed month of May— cast nuts and 
almonds on the liappy pailr at the bridal feast— strew flour or 
ashes at the threshold of tfheir friend or foe, on New* Year’s eve 
—think it lucky tp have a palpitation in the right eye — are fear- 
fuk^f spilling salt — and, like the Romans, do not respect the pro- 
fession 
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fiisssiouof a ^caoiifex/ or execiiUoiHer^(p^ tont circum-* 

stance might have been safely omilted. We sm not Komans ; 
but in Engbnd^ and we sup^e elsewh^re^ Jeek Ketdi is not 
popular, in the useful arts^ as in fishings traeee o|*lhe eifdeti thne 
are dk^led^ both by Captain Smyth imd Mr. Hugheew t'he 
tlusnity is driven successively throttghfour chambers of ^ e net in 
the shape of a parallelogram 1 5()0 feet long, by 500 feet and 
from 40 to 100 deep in the hist chamber or ^ corpo/ hp is trails-* 
fixed by suitable instruments ; the whole agreeably to the account 
of Opptan^ (lib. ’ii. (>40.) I'he sword-fish is harpooned, bis ap-^ 
proach, like that of the thuiuiy-shoals, being indicated by a man 
on the look out at the mast-head, the Olpis ofTheocritus.^ That 
practice too, (also described in the Halieutica, lib. iv. (>41.) of at- 
tracting the fish to the boats at night, by means of a perpetual 
blaze kept up in an iron crate hxed at the prow, is still followed 
with success. 

There may be persons who look Upon such investigatiofis as 
puerile and beneath the notice of a man of letters. We do not, 
liowever, profess to be of that number f.on tlie contrary, we hold, 
that one point of resemblance between the living and the dead 
(tridmg though it be in itself) property estabii^ed, derives a 
value from affording us some grounds for believing that the like 
resemblance exists in many other more important points which 
we cannot determine for want of evidence; and that thus we are 
enabled to collect the face and expression.df the of glo- 
rious memory, in the features of his surviving descendants, ror 
this reason we I'ead with more delight that simple fact in tlie 
Travels of Mr. Hughes, that whilst his party were regaling 
themselves in the Ear of Dionysius, the peasants brought them 
beam which they had^ 0 i/s/?rf over a fire kindled for the purpose, 
to eat uilJi their wine^ after the manner of the times of Iheo- 
critU8;t than we should, have felt by the perusal of pages of 
fabulous, or even authentic, history. 

But W'e iiiiist proceed to graver matters. Our countrymen, 
especially such as arc imbued widi Grecian literature, giving 
way to the natural feelings of freemen, are apt to mourn over the 
fortunes of Sicily which subjected her to the dominion of Home. 
(See Hughes’s Travels, i. 65. Smyth, p. dou^^Jjgj^^ 

ever, whether this pity is not misplaced, or at least extravagant. 
The truth is, that the provincial policy of the Itomans has teen 
much misrepresented ; and as t^is is ^ subject closely counectod 
w'ith Jthe right understanding of many ancient authors, both sacred 


• Wjll. iii. 25. 

•f- rev WTiXiaruev otvov am a-f'ufw, * 
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aiwi profsotev we ifhall avail oaraelves of the opportunity which si 
review of a wcfrk on Sicily affords for saybig a few words upon it* 

Sicily was thd first in point of time, as well as» th^ mosf impor- 
tant iff point of vlklae, of all the ftomatr provitices ; it^iitaS lhe 
granary of the rCpuMie; and by its geograpliital position, its 
commodiotis harbonrs, and abundant suppM^^ Was ^ of itifiiitte 
assistance to Italy nv brining to a sitcces^ul isstte its Carthagi- 
nian ware.* For these reasons it* was pi^nifestly the interest of 
Rome to attach that province as closely as possible by every 
means of kindness and conciliation, and she succeeded in so 
doing; hence whatever resources she had hi Sicily, Cicero tells 
us, W'ere counted on with certainty. Com was always paid to 
the day — her wants were even anticipated — ‘her laws implicitly 
ot^yed — her tax-gatherers almost welcomed. Nor is it improba- 
bte, that the treatment of Sicily regulated in some measure the 
system subsequently pursued in the management of the provinces 
in general. 

llie religion, the laws, and the property of the country were 
jure inviolate ; the municipal magistrates were not changed ;f 
private litigations between timn and man were settled before 
native judges, unless the parties chose to appeal. In an affair 
between two Sicilians of different cities, judges were appointed 
by the praetor, or Roman governor, not through favour but by 
lot. All contentions between an individual and the people were 
submitted te^he senate of some one town agreed upon by the 
parties after mutual challenge. In disputes between a Roman 
and Sicilian, where the Homan w^as plaintiff, a Sicilian judge was 
appointed ; where the Sicilian was plaintiff, a Roman. For 
weightier matters, especially for all state-offences, assizes were 
annually held at particular towns convenienf for the purpose — (at 
Lilybaeum, Palermo, Messina, and Syracuse). At these asSizes 
the praetor presided, assisted by certain officers who accompa- 
nied him from Rome, and subject to the check of a council com- 
posed of twenty persons chosen by ballot ftoni the most respect- 
able of the inhabitants of the district.;}: To this court, and to 
this only (except in the case of free cities, which had special pri- 
vileges) was committed the power of life and death* In order 
4o tipaAite busitttggg’^in these judicial circuifs of the pra»tor, 
as well Us for the more easy conveyance of troops and merchan- 
dize, roads were established — the Via Valeria extending from 
Me ssiha fo Lil}d)agum, whi^U mention is made in the Itinera ry of 

• Cic. in Verr. g, ^ 

t In mcdnls and inscriptions, both Gn'ok and Latin, inrnititm Is constantly made of 
(he posts and (tfliccs, tbt* senate, p^yiple, and dccrers, nf provincial (owns. 

fin VciT. ^ 13. 15. 17. Sec Middlctuii on the Hoimm Si'uate, v. iii. p. 41.^. 
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Anto^iJn^ 0i ma/nionesi or fastB, betweai Ga^k anti Agrigen** 
titin. Of taxes, the heaviest levied upon this island waa that 
upon eor% lA^htch, boivever^ continued under ill# ;i(beiim pre- 
cisely the same as it had been under Hiero, Ah limil popular of 
the tyrahtS) and was regulated by the laws whkk he kau euaelady 
(noli nrtthottt the willing acquieseeuue of the people,) le Jdiu mi- 
ntitesi etrcufnstarice o# vuluatioii, tinae,^ and place of payment, 
l^e censors, or tithe valpers were Stcdiaits, and tbewipixlifica^ 
lions for the office were scrutinized with great jealousy by tbetr 
comttrynieii who elected them. A new rate was made every fiftli 
year, antd at legal remedy applied if it was made unfairly.* So^ 
careful were the Romans to guard against die corruption of the 
officers in the provinces, that they were forbidden to make in them 
any purchase whatever ; even a slave was not permitted to be 
bought except to fill up the place of one that w^as dead»i* In 
case of abuses, from which it might be expected that delegated 
authority would not be always exempt, an ap|>€al was open to a 
tribunal at Rome, in which the assessors of the prastor were at 
first of the equestrian but afterwards .tinfortuiial^ly of the senato- 
rian class ; w here the guilty governor might be senieneed (as he 
often was) to exile, Jtnd a fine equalling the doublcHif his ptunder, 
levied upon his estate. 

Nor is this all ; the spirit of the Roman government was so far 
from aiming at the oppression of the proviiOKJes,^ that a remark- 
able delicacy is observable even in its language wh#tt-4pplied to 
them: far from show'iiig a disposition to remind the inhabitants 
of their subjection, it constantly addressed them under titles of 
confidence and friendship — from enemies they W'eve become 
^ Socii’ — they were become ^ Romani' — they were placed under 
the guardianship, the*^ tuteda,’ of the Roman people.!}: 

Of course, in all we have said, we have confined ourselves to 
the policy of Rome: that extreme violations of that policy were 
perpetually occurring in Jocty we cannot fur a moment deny ; in- 
deed, the very speeches which have furnished us with many of 
the above particulars, give but a mi^lancholy prodf of diis truth. 
Still, however, those abuses were neither so aggravated as not to 
bear a favourable comparison with such as the provinces bad 
been accustomed to experience from th«ia*»swn 
Hor so frequent, as, upon the whole, to render the nations a^rse 
from submitting to Rome. The republics of Sicily were mca-^ 
paMe of preserving their own bberttes, and speedily fell mto the 

* For these partic?»lars sec the speeclM’s against w'lresi pjwwm* ui Vewr. $* 

t Cic. in Verr. Oral, tie Sigiiis, 6. , , 

t See MnlVei. Verona llJiistrala, v. i. p. 65- a work containing u most iwaatcily «ccownt 
of tl»c ^xoveiiuacut of the Romans, both foreign and domcsiic. 

hands 
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hands 6# tyrants, from whom they were no sooner reschec^ than by 
others they were again enslaved. By Aristotle* wear© toW, that 
Dionysius the First coittrived to possess himself of all the pro* 
perly of Syracuse'^in five years, Snd that having borrowed 6f the 
citizens, he gave orders that they should bring into his treasury 
all the money they were worth, and then discharged hts debt' by 
issuing a neW eomage whiUh passed for double its fottnfei^ price. 
So agabj^fiom an incidental remark of ^icero, {Brut, 75.) it ap- 
pears^ that the re-establishment of private property after the ex- 
pulsion of the tyrants (to such spoliation had it been subject) gave 
rise to legal oratory in Sicily. The case was the same with Judea. 
After the death of Herod and the accession of Archelaus, the 
Jews sent an embassy to Augustus to Jay before him the evils 
they bad suffered under a king of their own. And what were 
those evils? precisely such as were suffered by Sicily under 
V^rres ; they had been spoiled of their property — heavy taxes 
had been levied, and perquisites were expected by the officers 
who levied them — the administration of justice was corrupt and 
venal — the chastity of their U^ometi W'as assailed — so that, to sum 
up all, they entreated * to bC' delivered from such a government, 
and be ruled byKofficers deputed from Syria.^f And accordingly, 
when this prayer had been granted, we find them still boasting 
(so leniently had the authority of Rome been hitherto exercised) 
tliat they * had fieVer been in bondage to any man.’ 

In Asia.I^nor the same feelings subsisted. When Agrippa 
visited that province, the Jews of Ionia made heavy complaints be- 
fore him of the oppression which they sustained , from the Greeks. 
Their cause is pleaded by one Nicolaus, who contents himself 
with claiming for his clients that protection which the Roman 
provincial laws, if well administered, amply Ufforded. ^ The hap- 
piness,^ says he, * which the whole human race is now enjoying 
through you, w^e measure by this circumstance, that each nation 
is permitted to exercise its own rights' (o^xwa) ; and he concludes, 
^ w'e ask for nothing more than that you woUld see We be not 
deprived of those privileges Which yourselves have conceded to 
us.' — /Jntig. lib. xvi. c. 2. 

Rbodeili furnishes another example of the popularity of the 
RnrqAfi a very Spirited speech addressed by the 

deputies of that island (6 the senate of Rome, given in the 37th 
book of Livy, wife hear them praying that they may not be an- 
nexed to ffiO kingdom of Eiunenea but to Rome ; ^ that so they 
Height protect their liberti^ by the arms of the republic aiiice 
they could not by their Gibbon, who had a correct view 

♦ Jusepl). Aiiiiq. lib, xvii. c. 1 J. $ 
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of tljc gen<^rouj$ relifttionship xvbicb j^ql^sufted ^ween R^me md 
th^, provui<;^>i^ ful! upon this auhj^^ti.^as ili? impprlance 

»nd interest tpight to depaud^ ju|[t|/^oh$meS| 

evei*! thpt thp Mimdier of voluntary the latter, 

argued a disposition on the part of the provincials yOljy frit^dly 
to the sovereign state. * When PJiuy was entrusted ^ith Bithy- 
Ilia and P’ontus, he found the cities witluii his jurisdicdon! Striving 
with each other in, every useful and ornamental work/ . At Ni** 
cfdemia the inhabitants were buildii|g a new fprunt and an 
aquseduct — ^at Nice, a gymnasium and costly theatre. These 
are not symptoms of an oppressed country. True it is, tliat 
Strabo (lib. vi«) speaks of the coast of Sicily from Pachynum lo 
Lilybseum as in his time entirely deserted ; and as exhibiting, with 
the exception of Camarina, Agrigentum, and Lilyha^uni, vestiges 
only of its, once flourishing towns; but it is manifest, that he 
refers the causes and indeed the first epoch of this depopulation, 
to a period previous to the establishment of Roman poyvar in 
that province ; and that Wipkkmau is, tlierefore, not Justified 
in adducing that fact in proof or the barbarising effects pf Roman 
misrule. Indeed, allowing the ^'constitutions of the Sicilian cities 
to have been so balanced as to present insurcapu^t|bie obstacles 
to the ambition of any individual who might haye aimed at subvert- 
ing them, still those cities would have been (as they ever were) 
divided against themselves ; and the country at large would have 
consequently suffered all the miseries of a civil a nd by its 
weakness have invited the aggression of , every ppweituTiieighbour. 
Rome, on the other hand, effectually .^ilenped the bickerings ()f 
the rival cities, and threw arduiid then/ all a protection which up 
enemy, however mighty, would dare to insult ; Pnd grievous in- 
deed must the abuses of tliat government have beem yvhich shouh^ 
more than counterbalance *the blessings of a deliverance from in- 
testinc war and foreign invasion. We crave the further attjentioii 
of our readers to this poiqt, whilst wc turn for a monjpnVf<^ Jhat 
far-finned pacific speech which Agrippa delivered to the tqrbulent 
Jews, as we find it recorded m Josephus ; it m^y serve to throw 
fresh light on the provincial government of the Romans. * Ad- 
inittiiig/ says he, * that the agents of Rome are iiisufi'erable, still 
the people have done you no wrong, nOr j£|,^sar, and pgaimt 
those it is, that you are disposed to declare war, />r ^ 

h^thr by ihtm mih orders to behave i//, nor can they ppp- 
siWy watch all men in their employ JVom the east to ^ th^ west ; 
pr even hear at such a distince Very thing whiejh ^pappeus 
aiupiigst us. Surely it wpuld be absthi:d to quarrel wi^ilpaiiy on 
account of a single individual, and for a trifling grievance io oppose 
a people of such power, iguoraiit as they aid of the grotiigjs of 

our 
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our . Besides, it 110% ke^loiig before oui* wrongs 

will be r^cescd, for tb^ eainc ]^^oo»mtor does ^not always remain 
wmotigel; as; and it is teasoimbie to expect tbi^t those who shall 
epaoeeed him be men of greater modea’atioii,*^ 

Here, in truth, was the defective part of the Roman system; 
the general prkcipte of the govewiment was wise, simple, and 
berieficent ; but, for reasons which we cOtild easily assign, were 
there room for such n digression, there was waii^d at home a 
^vigilanceW inquii^ into the conduct of the servants of tlie stHte 
at a distance; of this defect and its consequences, a very amus- 
ing proof is afforded by Cicero in bis oration for Plancius ; 
wliich we have less scruple in producing, as it bears more im- 
mediately upon the subject of Sicily. That great orator, whose 
vanity ‘ was at least equal to hii^other powers/ had been sent 
out as qua'stor of Lilybaewm; at the expiration of his office, 
which he liattered himself he had discharged with extraordinary 
merit, he returns to Italy, and lands at Puteoli, imagining, as he 
honestly says^ that all Rome bad been doing nothing but talking 
of his qua?storship. He comes ashore : * Ah !’ cries a friend who 
•meets him, * wlien did you leave Rome ? any news ^ i come 
from the provinces,’ was the answer. * From Africa, as 1 take it,' 
-returned the otfcer* ^ No,' it was pettishly replied, ‘ from Sicily/ 

* How !’ said a by^stander, who affected to be more knowing — 

* howl aie you not aware tliat he is quaislor of Sf/racuse"^^^ * On 
ibis/ adds (^ero, M ceased to think about w hat might be heard 
of me, only determinings to take measures to be 6 ee/? ; so that 
from that moment I teso^vbd to fcqep close to the Forum, and to 
•live perpetually under di^Veyes of the citizens of Rome.’ 

We would that these abuses,^ partly arising from despotic and 
partly from delegated authority, what^wer they were, had expired 
with the Romans ; but Sicilian Iristory, whether Roman, Sara- 
cenic, or Norman, is but a history of suffering, and well may we 
address that beautiful island in the feeling language of the poet, 

Oh tul cai feo la sorte 

l>oilo infelice di bdlezza, oiid* hai 

Ftmesta dote d’ infiidti guai, 

, Cbe in fronte scritti per gran dogUa portc f 

* Cidptaiip' Slnytlwwiife^jrs but little upon the field of Sicilian griev- 
anceiu; and indeed, we think his book suffers in geneml consi- 
derably ly a fedr (jaudable, perhaps, in itsejf ) of speaking out, 
and gii/fiig oflfence to parties ampngst whom He has Hved. We, 
however, have no such reasons for concealment, and the tempe- 
rate noiiiie of evil practices sometimes leads to ihcir correc^on ; 
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more especially ta« are uiiwilliijg to Uimk that Um> gav^riimeiit 
xan couiiteuaoce tbeiiij atiy farther Athaii ^ it Jaiay negiect to cor^ 
rect theni^ calciilated as they manifestly 'ifx to djWinUli its credit 
and impair its revenue^ BesideSjr it is a subject .ufion which an 
Englishman may at any rate be consnder^d to speak disiiilerest- 
edly ; since lingland, at a period when tlie sei^nre^of Sicily would 
hiive been a popular act (however unwarjra[ihible)J>olh at iuimie 
and in that island^ contented herself with givingjt a oonslitt|tioi^ 
which, unlike those extravagant syste ms^ since promulgattsd, wouki 
have secured authority to the king and liberty to tl*e people; 
which ^epaj*ated the legislative, executive, and judicial powers; 
vesting the first in a parliament composed of lords and com* 
mous ; the second in the king and ,his ministers ; the last in iii* 
dependent judges; which set due limits to the prerogative, by not 
permitting the sovereign to take cognizance of hills in progress, 
or to interfere in any way with the freedom of debate or the 
purity of election — which endeavoured to render the peerage re- 
spectable, by making titles unalienable and strictly liereditary ; 
and by forbidding the elevation to the peerage of such as were 
not already hi possession of a fief to which a title had belonged, 
and whose annual income was not (),00() ounces* pt jeast’ — which 
assigned a due weight to the coitimous, by fixing the qiiaUficu** 
tioiis of members for districts (into tw enty-tlirC'e of vi4)ich Sicily 
was distribua^d) at 300 ounces per anniim ; and of members for 
towns at half that sum ; an exception being made in^^vour of pro- 
fessors of universities, whose learnine WA# accepteS^in lieu of 
bouse and land; which. required that! the' elec torsf should be pos- 
sessed of property to the ammalpmounit of IS ounces, and (what 
was most important of all) which reserved for tlio commons the 
right of originating eatery tax. , 

-Such is the outline ot^ thc shbrt-lived constitution given to 
Sicily by the British; and every lover of good prder and rational 
liberty will regret, that by its abolition room has been made for 
the introduction of Jeremy Benlhain’s wild extravagancies into that 
island; whose writings, in spite of*tbe opposition of the church, 
wwe, fmir years ago, secretly circulated. But so it is. The royal 
touch might at once cure tlie patient; and wl>eu that is withheld, 
in comes soine miserable quack aiid kills it is, »» 

the actual application of ^at consfitution to the country, afl the 
difficul%s w'ei;e experienced which trsiially attend. the working of 
new’ machkiety. A liehate, according to Mr. Hughes es gt^aph^ ac- 

♦ The SicHiaii ounce is ei|UBl to about ISs. fid.^nglish. ^ ^ 

f 'Che privilege of voting was ejuetided toiUMJac Vho were in of a pub- 

lic otiioe worili So oano^s per annum, a^ wcU us to a consul, er matter ef m corporation 
or trade with a revenue of 9 oon(;cii* * ^ 

count, 
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couat/ww apt to^ exhibit all the evolutions bf an ancient pancratic 
conteatf 'and when an ^panoarabie member was said to be on the 
jlfoo/^, the expresision wta to be undeiMood in a p^iistic rather 
dian in a parliamentary sense. Doubtless^ it would have been de- 
atrable, that for a few sessions a pom/ful speaker should be 
chosen to fill the chair ; a descendant of Eryy, if such were to be 
found in the island. But these lively sallies of party-spirit would 
soon have svbmdbd ihto the regular elements of political warfare ; 
in process of time* vblventibus aimis, whig and tory leaders and 
followers wbuld have sprung up, and it might not have been too 
much to expect, that under the fostering influence of its poetical 
climate and classical associations,' Sicily might at length have lis- 
tened to the Doric accents of a Hume himself, whilst he descanted 
on the church or the revenue in choice Sicilian. But we must 
turn from this splendid vision to the contemplation of dull reali- 
ties. To the great tiwss of any people, the form of their govern- 
ment is a matter of little comparative consequence, provided jus- 
tice be administered with an even hand. In Sicily, as indeed 
Captain Smyth alipws, it is notoriously venal, the contending par- 
ties obtaining private access to the judges, and bidding as at an 
auction. We have been informed of 500 ounces liaving been thus 
spent to obtain 2000. It was some time ago understood to be in 
contemplation of the.Neapolitah goveniment to restrain this fla- 
grant abuse in its legal oflScers, by compelling them to make re- 
turns in wjj^g of the jgypunds of their decisiofls ; but we know 
not whether this whplesome measure has been adopted. Of cri- 
iiiiiwl law the mise^ iare yet more grievous; the witnesses 
liaving been, examinedtbyii the judges and a case against the pri- 
soner madeiout, it is c^wq. iip in form and sent to his counsel ; 
the counsel reads .the chai^ tp the .ac/;used5 and having with his 
assistance taken Such exceptions against it as may seem fit, he re* > 
turns the instrument to the court ; senteuce is then passed, and 
thus the culprit may be convicted without having been confi-onted 
with one of the parties who accuse him. Still, however, Hfe is 
very rarely foifeited but personal liberty is wholly set at nought; 
years may roll away before the trial comes on, and years before 
the sentence is consummated.*' ITiat grand principle of the Eng- 
Ipih^a^ Chactii|»k«ulli differemus justitiam,’ is wholly un- 
knohm. ^r. Hughes witnessed two lexecutions at Palermo, in 
1813, ' fpr crimes committed and condemned, the one eleven, the 
other fifteen years before.’ he planner in ^ch the guilty are 
dispatched is thus related h* Captain Smytli. 

‘ On the final day^'^it was tn the year 1815 be witnessed this scene.) 

‘ the prisoner, a youth who bad poisoned his father, mother, and an 
orplwn girl, was led forth by the gate of St. George, in a melancholy 

procession, 
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procession, heitded Jiylfae two «9iecqti»neii^>#is4pj(«H«tM^ fiArtjt* 

coloured dress of rod |e^iKlycU<>Wvi«^^i4arn^|irC>l#«4e^tl««i<Hi,of 

theoflice; i>e|iipd. tljoR) inarclwdlho v«»lh 

ment, and torehoaded, acctt^npfnj^d 

pries^ nn^ the omccrs, bf justice, ,Ou 

scene' iyas truly horrible, For one, of tfie 'motlerVi:4?t^^^ 

gttlldxvsj and whCn the assistant* ttad Iwipt^d ttttnfeW 

glided d^n the rope, and all three ri^mamAl »\iangVrr| 

Nor is the system of combmatitbWs mid 
which tmde has to struggle iti Sieily^tlie least of its 
instead of leaving tlie varions arricle^' of produce to r 

value by the relative proportiotf'^of supply and demhnd; th«^ 
nates of the different districts nsseinlyle on a stated di^y^ to fix k 
graduated scale of prices called tH^ ni^fa, fot corn; tvioe, oil^ j&c. 
and to contract with the farmefs- for the supply of tlieir 
It is impossible to imagine a ffber field foi^ fbguery thaif IWSt 
and much indeed is it to be wishedv that fl^e near relaiioffstiip 
wdiicU heretofore subsisted beUveen the mcifVz and theewMy '^ 
again established. What more easy, and we fear w e may Wd, 
more usual, than for the senates to close the ports, gUtf* the 
markets, lower the price ; and having struck the barr 

gain^i, again to permit^^xportatiou, and profit by »tlie increased 
value of the article ? Or, should thb fanner happen to have 
hand a stock of damaged wheat, wKat more nituru! than .ibnt 
should be permitted to monopolist the supply W the tow^t>,dn 
sideration of a bonus to the Senator? Ur/ytipppSif^lhu f 
eiice of a private law, forbidding the 

transported into one district firom%nothei4 (af y^^^ fhe'cks^ ifiit 
Syracuse,) what more convenient^ than f<>r^ dire sen^ie of that 
to raise the meta of juice to an ' e^itra^aj^^ik height^^ 
compel the winerinerchant !^ 4ake it at tuch a 

fine tor poroiission to puiclrase it elsewh^f'^ f 
rents for the most part consist of half the cropj^nd are j[)bm 
kind; ^circumstance which, by identifying the interest fat, 
in many instances) of the senate and fanner, ftiay sdTVfe hi 
measure to, mitigate the evils of the 'hieta* This miserable^ pro- 
cess of combhi^tion and. mutual impoveyishriienj^br isfo it iniist 
turn dill) operates through al^clisscsV Thus; #Torer^0ef 
touch at-Calaiiia| and* gomg, into W shop;,* 

inonds. ThS first objOct of the dbaltfer'%il1 be tb siiff ' 

the>i|j|aantity ^uirod^rand if be #iidii it "consideii^fe^ 
municatea witii aUPme almoiid^^cHeA in the 
with tjiein to extort from the unsuspecT^ifig stranger an 
price:’*' So again, the fishmongers, taking the 

♦ Capiaiu \V bite (p. S 65 .) wiU «ec by 'thte Owt f))e artUice liTui 

ijncl liU €^pa»lons at SaigoKi, to NPthe 

natives of the eastern worUl. 
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iaag^o^ ugail^t tlici <wfetcihed fisbennoit lo deprive tliein 

^3^^"t^^hwcd:me9meA fru^^of their toil; and die latter^ being the 
Poorer fiarty of die two/liave addom any choke but 8ubmi$eioti« 
llpio<ttilk of cdtiiinercmbcoiifitleiicefanfi gpod faith in such a state 
of things^ would benn ebtise.oftermsi Jt is Sufficient to sdtend a 
Sicfikn auction^ to be convinced of • the distrust which prevails 
between man and.inati* IWhuctioueermight be partial; the sale, 
therefore, is by candle; for the candle, say the Sicilians, can have 
no foyquritt^* A purchaser-might deny his ow’n words, in case of 
a bad bargain; hcjis compelled, therefore, to make the bidding in 
writing, Qiid sign it with his name, that there may be afterwards 
no room for equivocation; the banditore, meanwhile, having no- 
thing to do but proclaim ^ch advance in the bidding. A like 
want of coniMence is exhibited in that silly law of the insurance 
offices, mentioned by Captain Smyth. 


* When small vessels are surprised on any part of the coast by fresh 
winds and are ivnahie to haul up on the beach, they are anchored and 
abandoned; for, by an absurd regulation, Sicilian underwriters are not 
Kable to pay any portion of the loss for a vessel stranded, if it appears 
a man was on board, as they assert that a person under the influence of 
terror might cut his cable ; wlien, therefore, bad weather is approach- 
mg, they have only to moor vvith their best ground tackle and repair 
on shore, leaving the vessel to the mercy of the winds, waves, and saints.’ 

Tlie demand of the * caparra/ or pledge, in every money en- 
gagement; is only a badge of mutual distrust 

which Sicily wearajfo commit with a great part of the continent. 
Neither does relignm, m it is taught in Sicily, tend to < make 
ihoae crooked p^iths ifr^ghf hni a well endowed church, served, 
however, by j^^ siibaltem flefgy of extreme poverty, promotes but 
too manifestly hy i^s example, a system of concealmenjl:, impos- 
ture, and trick, Jabouring to attach the multitude to its interest 
V mutonmries. (we speak to the letter,) ready to catch at 

the pllinder whk|| even a conscience^struck thief may chance to 
efliiqiushi'*^ and trafficking in the souls .of dead men, witliout a 
blush #t proi^ming the name of the individual released from 
paiii^ ffie UnUry sum fpf which it was effecfod.t Through 


I ^ eathednd at Palenno ia a stOM box, faucUb^ ‘ pot 

** * proved biill wKtehwii.b«ngbig jntbe ohwch «tf tWe Miidona 
« 4^ AM town, in tii« yflm 18W, and pri)babl$iib)gs tbete ttai. 

Jf PIUS VI. 


j ^ «pffHmo iibl pn^atorio le sante anime, peir lo parere dei podri 
ctocM, sow pju grove dl quelle che ban sdfferto i mil! rtartvri, e aiicor 
niuggior « orau huniani; imagiiinaione (co»l un di loro scrisse) ; Pocbo (nirgatorii gravior 
ett.q«mm qufcquul uiiquam possi sunt mn«ti martyres, aut qtiicquid grovios homo pos- 
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al^nses Kbei these it fS^^ diiit inliiMity is so i^tjoi^ee upc^mV 
whom 8up6cstiti(MQ spares.^ It was prol^bly liacause Rioii^eiti 
lived in^ti colmtry where he vim expect^ :to belies kt the ^Vii^ 
Mark's eivil ^ter tothQ ckunsns oi: Messiniiii^^ 

to itdse bis flimsy dbje^tions against the 
Jn spite> however, of a system ^ke nnfiiei^il^ to^^herai^^ 
and to the resources of Sacilv,^ it exhibitl lessapjieaiatli^ol^h i^ 
governed country in its surfki^ at least; and we will 
Its people, tlum, under ail* the circtimstances^ might be^pecteii. 
AVeavo told, that of old, ^ whmt a kii>g of Naples inclosed tbe 
gardens of Onofria, where the best manna in Calabria descends, 
no man might gather it without paying tribute, the numna 
ceased till the tribute was taken off, and Uieu ^came again V and 
that * in E^riis, when Lysimachus laid aii ini^st stfiou: Tragasasau 
salt, it vanished till he left it free.’ Poiidcat eeononits^.wotid 
not think these evenU altogether miraculous. Still, ho^vnsvei:^ 
the naturid causes which mijghi have brought them 4ibout, ido) not 
affect Sicily so deeply as might be imagined. ^ Thy glory says 
Ulysses to Penelope, when be eompliincnts her upon die wisdom 
of her government, ^ thy glory is great as that of a king who mies 
a numerous and gallant race of men, with equity j vjhos4^ tOffitOi^ 
produces wheat and barley; whose trees are luden witK fruit; 
whose sheep bring forth thousands; and wbofiie s^a teeiiiayd^ 
fish/’*' With fish the Sicilian seas still teem 5^ upwards of t^o 
hundred species are emimeiuted by Captairi ^iiiytn; e{|f Hie 
most miiarkuble are the scomber^hynnua; s5^ 

pliias^gladius; or sword-fish ; the mugil<^;ep)Mtls; br ihmlet; tilid 
the anchovy. Nor are the frtiite of the ehrt)l i^ss sbuttiWid : 
Mhc usual produce of wheat is from t^^to sllddeb 
most favourable years t weiitfy^cight and t^ihr Of IlnUles ate oftOtl 
met itioving in picturesque cavalcade tb the vafiqjds carieatofi ott 
the coast, laden with the surplus grain foi‘ expOHktion. ‘ ' ' * ’ ■ 

'Of grapes there are nineteen different ^pOciOfli, the'jRAtelt 
esteemed of which are the xibebbo, the carnieda; ihe'|ttO#k,ithe 
musN^tel, the canicula, the dry and th® winter grape/ ' TliO VfSrte 
trade, tioweveir, is chiefly in the hands of British meiOhate; wh^b 
caprtial enabW them to traffic to great advantage with fhO liclJSy^ 

sit<^xcogUarct Ecclftbypst^a^pn^ ver^, oflhriUmAil* 

torraenti cfi quelle unime penauti colic vostre bnone o|>ere ; e giadt^ifi lofo 

lui cencfsao. quests ,»anui bo^a. non imKarunto 4i contrilmw 

opera ^a toaio. Ipro va»tamib#s E4 a wi N. avetc <late dae 

inoslita ulabiUta da noi Aitoitso Airoldi jarc#veiiW)v\ d* Erutka. couiaiiwario fikvriile 

apobiolieo della SSii. Convocata in qucrfto regno di A^cilia. Stc, pr 

Mariando» ed ayefc riccvttto qticMu ^nta bulkj d coiffcriiia la yj^pradeilli^tli^lgenlsa. 

Data In Palermo', Luglio^ 1S0^« 

♦Ofbxfi. 114. 
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propi*iciorS| read^ iu general to forestal a future crop for a present 
supply — and whose we will add, whatever t^Jiey are, are 

abundantly graced by tlie friendly manner in which the traveller is 
received and* entertained under their Ijiospitable rdofs# * The 
currant vine is cultivated in the islands of Lipari, nearly in the 
same manner as the grape, and the fruit is gathered toward the 
latter end of August, when .it is exposed to the suh for seven or 
eight days, sprinkled with a lie that absorbs the acidity, and is 
then paiked up for exportation/ ‘ 

The olive grows in great plenty, ^ and much common oil is maffc 
in all parts of the island but the fruit being often left to be 
blown from the tree by a strong wind, instead of being plucked 
at the seasonable moment; often again suffered to ferment before 
the juice is extracted; and the baskets in which it is inclosed when 
placed under the strettojo or press, not being annually changed, 
llie oil is apt to prove pungent and rancid. 

The figs, which arc delicious when fresh, are prevented from 
taking their place in the market through similar neglect, and, after 
undergoing the usual process of drying, are commonly found 
lough and dirty. 

The almond, requiring less attention, is more successfully culti- 
vated. Orange and lemon trees cover the valleys with their golden 
harvest, * Hesperian fables true.' Manna is derived from the 
northern parts of Sicily in considerable quantities. * In Jtily 
and Augus| horizontal incisions arc made in the bark of thefrax- 
inns ornus, from wdience a frothy, glutinous, light-coloured liquor 
exudes, and is received on the leaves of the dry prickly pear, (the 
most useful of Sicilian plants,) where, by the warmth of the sun, 
it quickly condenses into a stalactilic mass/ is then taken to the 
stores in baskets, and packed in boxes fon foreign sale. 

Sicily also supplies considerable quantities of liquorice. * The 
roots of the plant (glycyn liiza glabra) are cut into slips and bruised ; 
then thrown into a cauldron and boiled for several hours to soften 
and moisten them ; they are afterw ards placed on a strainer through 
which the juice trickles into a trough : this liquor is again boiled 
till it condenses to a thick black paste, when it is packed up in 
bay-leaves for exportation.^ 

Pistacio nuts, sa^on and sumach are also grown for foreign 
markets ; and Sicily lierives still greater profit from tlmt vegetable 
salt, barilb. */l'he salsola-kali, having been sown in February 
or March, is cut in Octjiber; it is then '^aced in convenient 
heaps on grates over cavi^^.ies, >S^here, w'hen dry or nearly so, it is 
set on' fire, and the tixinous ashes falling through and adliering 
together, are taken out in as large lumps as possible;' the smaller 
piy^ces aud the dust are of less value. 


The 
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The preseitt population of Sicily, Captain Smyth estimates, after 
patient inquiry and access to public returns, at about 1,800,000; 
and finds that, since the year 1812, it has been tepidly increasing. 
Still what a falling off i5 here ! Dionysius, we ^are informed, in- 
duced 60,000 citizens of Syracuse to assist him in consti^ucting 
the walls of Epipoias : now supposing him to have taken one out 
of each family, and each family to have consisted of four memberSi 
the amount would have Ix^n 300,000; ^ and whoever is acijuaint^ 
with the manners and customs of anti<}uity,\says Mr. Hughes, 
‘ as described by the best historians, will not think it too much if 
he quadruple the number, to comprise all tVic sojouniers and 
slaves residing within the w alls.’ 'J'his calculation, Iiowever, rests 
upon the accuracy of a fact recorded by Diodorus, long after it 
was said to have occurred ; and is scarcely to be reconciled with 
the more sober statement of Thucydides, that ^ Syracuse was a 
city not less than Athens.’ 

A word on the character of the modern Sicilian, (to complete 
our range through those points by which Ulysses distinguishes, a 
prosperous state,) — it will be found to be the natural result of the 
circiiinstances in which he is placed. A Sicilian is more apt to 
defend himself by cuuniug than courage, and is so*depeiident on 
the help of others that he know^s not how to trust to himself ; he 
calls on Jupiter when he ought to put his shoulder to the wheel, 
and sheds tears when he should show spirit. He yields to difli- 
cullies which he might readily conquer, and is guided hy^accidents 
which he might himself coutroul. He makes splendid professions 
w hen he trusts their sincerity will not be tried — and is at once 
mean and ostentatious. His house is u palace, himself an excel- 
lency, his errand-boy an ambassador; and yet bis palace- windows, 
may be without glass; his c^^JiccIlency without a whole coat; and 
his boy without a dinner, unless he steals it. lie is prodigiously 
ceiemoiiious, and listens to a king’s proclamation about an order 
— the riband — the St. George ^ trafigendo un dragone cnorme’ 
— with as much gravity as he would aUend to a declaration of w^ar. 
He is ignorant, not from want of capacity, which is quick and 
lively, but from sheer indolence; if he is a peasant, uiialdc to tell 
you the name of the riv« r that glides past him, or the flower lliat 
he treads on every day — if a noble, at a l^ss, ptTihaps, whetiier 
England or France lie south or north of him- if a* mai^ of letters, 
[)Osscssed perhaps ^ half a dozen broken pipkins, of whicli has 
got up an explsfliatioii to enliglitet* or amaze the traveller, aadena-* 
niourcd of some unintelligible coin thamiidicalcs nothiiigi’**'. He 

has 

^ I'lu* Mil'jril of lh(‘ architfi'tnrai antiquitif's of Sail;,. «*' irlaa to fiiul, is 
to jcccivc boiuc »cw fruiii tiic Ul’uwih t>f Mj. Ang<-il and Mr. llairi**, (tin r 
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^iK^iitlle regard for truth, as tnight h0 suppo£rec|» when in his rdi- 
gton he sees falsehood consecrated ; and when, from the absence oi' 
otyihme^e^ he jis not taught by selfrinter^t that trtith is profitable, 
it has been observed by a great moralist that there are ^ few ways 
of spelling time mom innocently than in gaining money/ laidwe 
^preh^d, it will be ever fcnind that where there is inneh mer- 
cbtmdiae there wifi be strict veracity. He imturaHy gambles and 
ii}tr||(;i^e^ for mere lack df employment ; tables of hazard supply- 
ing tne upper classes that excitement which honourable ambi- 
^on aiSbrds elsewhere ; and lotteries j^id morra furnishing occu- 
Ml^on.to those who ought to be busied with the lathe or the loom, 
^uob is the Sicilian ; the creature of evil times — and yet thpre are 
some brighter traits in his character too. He ardently loves his 
country, and is grateful to those whom he reckons its bentifactors. 
His feelings are warm, often venting themselves in expressions of 
great natural eloquence, and always accompanied by gestures the 
in<^$t striking and significant. He is sprightly and sociable — loves 
a procession and a raree-show — and forgets all his grievances in 
the sweet delirium of a Saint’s day or a Carnival. Though left 
pretty much to do what sceinctli good in his own sigh|, pro- 
vided always He reverence the government and church, he selddni 

gcmlenmn unfdrttinately since dead,) who, in the spring of 1823, acting upon a hhu 
of Sir W, Gdl, oxcavaled a few feet about the ruins of the far-famed Temploa of 'ScK- 
auitto, and made 4 otivQ diiM^overies of cornices and sculptured meto|K*s, which tluy were 

S -cvented liQj^'Vcr ffpm prosecuting by the interveulion (pro singultiri sual lipmunUalc, 
eiuley would havu^aid) of the Sieiluiii governmciit. To their examination of the oppo- 
Wto bill, which had hitherto niinost escaped notice, tlie like inipediinents chMiot leem to 
hayoheeti pacred, proiiably because the search was coasidcivd fruitless. Here» however, 
they ascertained, tlie site and proportions of three other temples, and <lug up many 
inctt^s sculptured in high relief, of a dale perhaps half a century antecedent to part t)f 
the ^giua marhlois, and at least a century and a half befoi|je an^ application of scul|iturc$ 
to metopes (Iptherto supposed the first) in the Temple of Theseus. We have aeen the 
loUowing description of one of these pieces. ‘ The subject,' says IVJr. Angell, * is the 
death of Medusa ajid the birth of Pegasus. Perseus, suppoited by the presence of 
Minerva^ and armed with the helmet of Pluto and adamani sword of Jli^scuryj with his 
lefjt hitnd on the crown pf the head of Medasa, his look averted tirom thn ol^ect of his 
horirpr, forces her on one Knee ; while with his right luind, directed by the goddess, hr 
titrdsts the point of the sword into throat of the Gorgon. The new-born Pegasus, , 
IfOnl, Springs immediately from her bkmd ; Medusa with solicitude clasps him 
vttb her jefjt arm ami presses him to her side. The Gorgon herself is a horrid figure, 
{^ve the 1) Oman $tzc; her breasts loose and hanging; her ** iron liands” sliapelcss; her 
large round head and faco^ise from her sliouldets without nock; all her features are 
miM&atrons; her projecting cars are close to the eyes, which are large, staring, and fmitwU 
red ; her noW is flat and spreading ; and her mouth, extending the wlmle width of the 
face, is ariuedl^) eac« side with two immense tusks, between winch the protruded tongiie 
hangs over the pbth. Her hair is /in nbondance and flo^ve down In front over tim 
sliCMilders, without any indication o^its change into sori^eiits, hut feenflug mther to ex- 
press, in ks luxuriant beauty, tint cj^anu by which she enchanted her adinircrs Ixi^forc her 
metamorphosis. “ * 

♦The a»g|s and drapery of Minerva arc painted, as arc the girdle and dra^KTV routid 
tbe^yaist ot IViseus : She eyes and eyc-hrows of all the figures .ire also painted ’ 

commits 
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coniiMi^s ncit^ gireat ojtcocUy, and rarely lilaad cwi)t in 
iiiQMi^oto (^fu^goircriiable paasion* p< : , 

But wa must proce^ — have already jiiuted at tW saber 
views which Captain Smyth gives us of this isiatid of 
* As the bre^ulth across this celebrated strait, 
often disputed, I particularly state U«at tlw Faro tower is eaiN:;tly l&W 
Faiglish yards from th^t classical bug-Ueur the rt>ck of Scylla/ (^o|a[ier 
says an arrow's Aigliti) * which by noetical fiction has been depicted *U 
Mttch terrific colours. But* the (fight of poetry can seldom hear to be 
shackled by homely truth ; and if we are to receive the fine imagery that 
places the summit of this rock in clouds brooding (over) eternal iUis|& 
and tempests ; that represents it us inaccessible (6 u man provtdetl with 
twenty hands and twenty feet; aiul immerses its base among ravemms 
sea-dogs ; why not also receive the whole circle of mythological dog- 
inns of Homer, who, thougli so frequently dragged forth as an authority 
in history, theology, sUigery, and geography, ought in justice to be reatl 
only as a poet. In the writings of so exquisite a bard we must not ex- 
pect to fiiui all his representations chiefiy confined to a mere accurate 
narnition of facts. Aloderns of intelligence in visiting this spot, have 
gratified their imaginations, already heated by such descriptions as the 
escape of the Argonauts and the disasters of Ulysses, with fancying it 
the scourge of seamen, and that in a gale its “ caverns roar like dogs/' 
but I, as a sailor, never perceived any <litt’erence between the surges 
here and on any other coast, yet 1 have frequently watched it close in 
batl weather. It is now, as 1 presume it ever was, a enmmou rock of 
bold approach, a little worn at its base, (and surmounted by a castW,) 
with a sandy bay on each side/ — p. 107. 

There, Hoincr ! * Mark how a plain tale sets you down !' 

Chari/hdis^ We suppose a greater nutitber or serious charges 
was never preferred against any luckless wiiiripoot, than against 
this. Let Captain Siiiyth be again heard, whose authority upon 
U point of Mediterranean Ifydrograpliy, we scruple not to say, is 
at least equal to that of Ulysses. 

‘ Outside the tongue of land, or Braccio di S. Rainiere, that forms 
the harbour of Messina, lies the galofaro or celebrated vortex of CHaryb- 
dis, which has, with more reason than Scylla, been clothed with terrors 
by the writers of antiquity. To the undecked boats of the Hhegiaqs, 
Licrians, Zancleans, and Greeks, it must have been formidable; for 
even in the present day, sinall-craft are sometimes endangered by it, and 
I have seen several men of war an^ even a Z'Vgnn-sbip whirled round 
on its surface ; but by using due caution, there is generally very little 
danger or inconvenience to be apprehended. It appears to be an 
agitated water, of from seventy to ninety fathoms in depth, circling tn 
quick eddies. It is owing probabl^^ to tr^e meeting of the harbour and 
lateral currents with the main one, the loiter being forced over in this 
directit)n by the opposite point of Pezzo. This agrees in some measure 
with the relation of Thucyduies, who calls it a viuUiit reciprocation ot 
the Tyrrhene and Sicilian seas, ami he is the only writer of rt*Tffiote 
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nntigi^ity. that iHremcmbcr lo hat^-r^jad, who lia» »sf»igne<l this danger 
its true sit^iation, and nut exaggerated lits e&sctSh Mnny wonderful 
stories Ve told, respecting this vort|jx, . parlh8j*)l»rly some, said to. have 
been plated by the celebrated diver > Colas, hi« life, here. I 
have li^ver. found reason, however, (luring my examination of this spot, 
t6" believe iiny 6f them/ — p.'124- 

Mina, /rhe altitude of * pillar of heaven ^nd eternal 
nurse of snows/ Captain Smyth estimates at K^74 feet, which 
gives abbut l50 miles for the radius of vision.. The present cra- 
ter, which has been stated, absurdly enough, oh the authority of 
Pliny, to be t^’enty stadia or two miles and a half in circumference, 
(dhd by some travellers to be nearer four,) our author describes 
as ^ an oval, stretching from E. and by N. to W. and by S., with 
a conjugate diameter of 493 yards; the transverse he was pre- 
veht(^d from ascertaining by a dense cloud tliat arose before his 
operations were completed/ 

/Che following is an account of its interior : 

‘ From llie edge of the crater, the interior, through successive strata 
of volcanic substances, is incrusted with various coloured efflorescences 
of aihmonia, sulphur, and martial vitri(»lic salts, to the depth of about 
u hundred yards on the east, but considerably less on the west side. 
'J’lie efflorescentJfes of a beautiful orange yellow are the most predomi- 
nant. The bottom of the crater is plain, and tolerably hard, though, 
from being composed of loose cinders, the feet sink in some places; near 
the centre, are two mounds of scori® and ashes, each with b< large 
aperture at jhe summit, and several lissures around, from whence, at 
intervals, issue volumes of duck smoke, with a rumbling noise and 
hissing sound. There is, also, a light thin vapour, occasionally oo»ing 
frffm the bottom and sides of the huge amphitheatre in every direction,. 
I endeavoured to look into the principal chasm, but the rapid ejection 
of the cinders, and the strong sulphureous vapours that exuded, pre- 
vented me from attaining my obj(;ci; and, indeed, I could not but feel 
apprehensive that u nearer approach, where the footing was so frail, 
might prove too hazardous; besides which, the heat and smoke had in- 
ermsed to such a degree, that it was high time lo regain the summit.' i 

Captain Smyth accordingly tiscends, and makes some remarks on 
the exterior of the cone, 

* Wheu on a sudden the ground trembled under our feet, a harsh 
rumbling with sonorous thunder was heard, and volumes of heavy smoke 
rolled over the side of the crater, wfi^e a lighter one ascended vertically, 
with the electric, fluid escaping from it in frecjuent flashes in .every 
direction. The shortness of the time that had elapsed since I was j'n 
the crater, renfiered me thantfful ft^r so providential an escape; but 
even from tlu* spot on w hich/w^ stood it was necessary to remove* with 
the utmost expedition, and Before w'e could effect our retreat, we were 
overtaken by a disagreeable, cold, humid cloud that annoyed and retarded 
* » u r ^rog r css /- i> . 1 o .2 . 
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Wcrwill bem ^eoiTect Captain Smyth upon dnb point in ii^rhich 
he errs with ovdfy traveller in Sicily, aii<i mdedd with the 

Sicilians themselves. He seems to consider (p. 149*) that the 
ascent of \®tn’a is not ptacticaWe in winter. Ift defiance of the 
difficulties Started by the people of Catania and repeated by the 
Nicolosi ^uide, we gained the summit of i£tna on the Ja- 
nuary, 18 19 .’*' That it is a work of severe labour at such a season 
cannot be denied, the snogw extending ten or twelve miles down 
the mountain, and mules being consequently so far useless. But 
the labour is not such as need deter a stout pedestrian from un- 
dertaking it; and splendid indeed is the reward which awaits him 
when he seems to descry at once from that proud pinnacle ‘ all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of tliem.^ 

^ Such is the nature of the climate at Syracuse,’ says Cicero, 
(who would fain insinuate that Verres had changed it for the 
worse,) ^ that there is no day in the year, wherein the sun is not 
visible at one lime or other.’ For the truth of all this, every clas- 
sical traveller could vouch ; and, of course, be prepared to deny all 
pret6*nsions in scholarship to a plain man who might assure them 
that he had been very wet or very cold in Italy or Sicily. The 
thing is manifestly impossible — there is an innubiUs ^ther over 
both these countries! V\‘hat, however, says Captain Smyth f 
^ In the year 1814, there were one hundred and twenty-one over- 
cast and cloudy days, on eighty-three ot which rain fell — thirty-six 
misty days— 7 and one hundred and fifty-nine fine brigBt-days.’^ — p. 
4. ' To count,’ observes Johnson, ^ is a modern practice; the 

ancient method was to guess, and wlien numbers are guessed, they 
arc always augmented.’ 

’J’he last chapter of the present volume is occupied with an 
account of the /Eoliaii or lipari islands ; scenes which, owing to 
the untoward circumstances usually attending sea-voyages, have 
seldom been visited; but which Captain Smyth had every faci- 
lity for exploring, and of which he gives a very minute and 
pleasing description. Nearly all these islands are inhabited ; 
(Lipari, the largest, containing upwarHs of 12,000 souls;) and the 


♦ Wc have staled this fact for the bcMiefil of future travellers in Sicily, whose wander- 
ings fall out in the winter months. If they wish in earnest to ascend ^^tnn, we 
charge tliem not to be discoin posed hy the ‘e inijwssihire, Signdri/ of every SiiUitui 
tliey may nieet ; and wc further advise lliein to siguity to their guide that liiey hIuiU 
grmiuate his pay by the altitude to whici) he leads tiiem. ^ Witn these provisos, 
vemure to predict, that they will reach the sumin^. tl is sinuuiar enough, that it was 
on the SJQth ol January that Swinburne relinquished all tliouglits of gaining the summit, 
in compliance with the idle counsel of his coudf*v*ur. Possibly when the spring is 
tiiriher advanced, and the snow is beginning to mek, the ascciii may not he feasible ; 
in January the suifacc of the snow is hard, (at least caily in the rnoruing) and will sup- 
port the foot. * 

sminler 
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maiW oiiesjippvar to b^j chiefly governed by Uio moraimflutiiice 
of pxmidar aod patriardial priests.. |fi jUanipeduBa, il setsnis^ u 
Mr* F€frtiaiidf?z, an English gentiemau, ten or twelve years 

agoi on a comfiJeV'cial speculation ; and when Captain Stnyih last 
viaited the island he * found his family living in almost descried 
solitude, without the sliglUest protection from rovers, <ir, wbat is 
worse, from infected vessels putting in there, which has ever been 
a comnvon practice.' The other inhabi^tants were twelve or foni% 
teen Maltese peasants scattered about in difl’erent caves^ Vlliat 
strange beiii||s are Englislitncii ! We should have imagined, bad 
the supposition been consistent with the dale of Mr. Fernandez’ 
exile, that he might be some good whig, who had withdrawn 
from the impolicy and misery of his country, to take refuge tinder 
the genial shadow of a Neapolitan monarchy, and judge for liim- 
self how grievously * our Bohemia differs from your Sicilia.’ 
This, however, does not appear. 

These islands arc in general cultivated with care, and yield 
gra[:>es, currants, figs, prickly pears, cotton, olives a^^d pulse ; 
while, at the same time, tlicy carry on a considerable trade in 
bitiinieii, pumice, nitre, [lozzolana, cinnabar, coral and fish. 

StromboH is the only one still active as a vedcano — volcano, 
properly so called, which tliiew up Hames, smoke, and red-hot 
stones when D’Orville visited it in the seventeenth century, now 
only emitting sulphureous and heated vapour from a crater a mile 
and a quarter in circumference, and nearly a quarter of a mile 
deep, 

* The crater of Stromholi,' says Captain Smyth, who climbed to a 
summit which commanded a view of it, and there waited the approach 
of night, is about one-third of the way down the side of the moun- 
tain, and is continually burning, with firequei^t explosions and a con- 
stant ejection of liery matter — it is of a circular form and about I70 
yards in diameter, with a yellow efflorescence adhering to its sides as 
to those of -/Etna. When the smoke cleared away, we perceived an 
undulating ignited substance which at short intervals rose and fell in 
great agitation, and when swollen to the utmost height burst with a 
violent explosion, and a <lischarge of re<l-hot stones in a semi-liuid 
state, accompanied with showers of ashes and sand, and a strong .sul- 
phureous smell. The masses are usually thrown up from the height of 
sixty or seventy to threfc hundred feet ; but some, the descent of which 
I computed to occupy from nine to twelve seconds, must have as- 
cended above a thousand. In the moderate ejections the stones in 
their ascent gradually diverged, li^e a grand pyrotechntcal exhibition, 
and fell into the abyss again^ except on the side next the sea, .where 
they rolled down in quick succession, after bounding from the declivity 
to a consideiable distance in the water; a few fell near us, into which, 
in a tiuid sta\e, we thrust :>inall pieces of money as memorials for 
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friends. I enjoyed this superb sight till near ten oVl<Kis, ami as it was 
uncommonly dark^ our aiiuatiou was the more dreawlful and grand ; tor 
every explosion showed the abrupt pr^^cipice beiieatb» and tba&>atli pf 
the furious waves beating against the rock^, so far l^low ps as to be 
unheard ; while the detonations of the volcano shook the very gtptind 
we sat on. At length the night getlipg very cold 1 cleteirit^ined, to de- 
scend ; • . ^ , arid in about an hour\ve entered the cottage of one of 

my guides, the hospitable Saverio/ — p. J256. 

This part of the work Is the most novel, and therefore^lie inost 
agreeable of the wliole; but w^e cannot afford roon^or longer* ex- 
tracts, more especially as Captain %nyth (which 6m readers will 
by this time have discovered) is somewhat .wordy; w^e shall con- 
clude therefore with saying, that to officers on the Sicilian station 
we doubt not the present Memoir will be of very considerable 
value ; as independently of the close description afforded in {lie 
course of the narrative, of the entire coast of Sicily, its rocks, 
shallows, soundings, creeks and caricutori, it contains an Appen- 
dix of more than forty pages, embracing bearings and other parti- 
culars of practical importance to navigators of those seas — whilst 
the height of the principal mountains, now ascertained for the first 
time — the population of every town and village given in a statis- 
tical table on the best authorities — the comparative salubrity of 
each — the commerce of the most considerable — the produce of 
the districts bordering on the coasts, and the general resources 
of the island, are so many topics of common interest, and are 
handled in the present work hy one from whose science and op- 
portunities, if iiioie niiglit reasonably have been expected, some- 
thing has iiiupu'stioiiably been addecl to the stock of useful know- 
ledge. Nor may it be out of place to mention, that admirers of 
the fine arts will be gratified by several very spirited engravings, 
(the plates by Daiiicll) which adorn this volume. For such das- 
slml recollections, as a tour in Sicily is calculaled to awake, wc 
certainly can refer our friends with greater satisfaction, to that 
part 6f Mr. Hughes’s first volume of 'iVavels, wdiicli treats ujton 
Sicily. But w hilst we admit the superior scliolarship of one w ho 
is a scholar by ^ vocation,* w e bear testimony with unfeigned plea- 
sure to tlie rosjiectable. share of ancient lore here exhibited fay a 
member of a profession which opposes many and serious obsta- 
cles to its attainment; — by one, who must nave pursued literature 
out of pure love for it, not in learned leisure or ' under the shel- 
ter of academic bowers,* but at intervals and in active life, 

laier aripa, 

Sivt‘ jaclatam religaraf* udo 
LiUoie uiivim. 
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Art. VI. — 1. Act for Con$olidating and Amendhig the 

JLati^s rehtiftg to the Buiklhtg, liepairingf nud Kegultdiug of 
Certain Gaots dhtd Houses of Correct iott in England and Wales, 
4 G. IV. c. C4. lOtb July, 182J. 

% First f Second f and Third Reports from the Committee on the 
Laws relating to Penitentiary Houses, 

3, liepoT^t from the Committee on the State of the Gaols of the 
City of London y At- • 

4, First y Sepgidy Thirdy Fourthy and Fifth Reports of the 
Committee of the Socielif for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline, 

6, Roscoe OH Penal Jurisprudence, London. JSiy. 

6. Roscoe's Additional Observations on Penal JurisprudencCy S^c. 
London. 18(23. 

7. Speech of G. Holfordy Esq, on the Motion made by him in the 

House of CornmonSy JunCy \S\4, for Leave to bring in a 
Rill for the better Management of the Prisons belongs 
ing to the City of London, 

Speech oj G, Uoljord, Esq. in the House of Conimonsy June 
(22(0?, \H\5iy on the Bill to amend the Lazes relative to the 
Transportation of Ofendersy containing Provisions respect^ 
ing the Confnement of Ojfenders in the Hulks, 

Speech of G, Holjordy Esq, in Support of an Amendment y 
to zmLhJtold from the Visiting Justices of Prisons the Pother 
of authorizing the Employment without their own Consent 
of Prisoners committed for Trial, London. 18(24. 
Thoughts on the Criminal Prisons of this Counlru, &c. By G. 

Hplford, Esq. M.P. London. 1821. 

A Short Vindication of the General Penitentiary at Mill hanky 
At. By G. Ilolford, Esq. M.P. London. ‘ 18(22. 

8. An Inquiry whether Crime and Misery aix produced or pre- 
vented by our present System of Prison Discipline, By T. E. 
Buxton,* Esq. M.P. London. 1818. 

(J. Correspondence on Prisott Labour. By Sir J. C. Ilipneslev. 
London. 18(23. 

10. Thoughts on Prison Lahonvy At. A'c. By a Student of the 
Inner Temple,* Loudon. 1824. 

11. Rules ;and Regulations of the General Penitenliaru, Mill- 
bank, 1822.' 

12. Report on the Peniteniiitry of Millbank. 1823. 

E have plac^*d at tlic Itbad of our paper rather a long li$t of 
documents and publfcations of different dates, and very un- 
equal importance, hut all relating moie or less intimately to a great 

subject, 
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subject, which has for many years occupied the serious attention of 
the legislature, and which is w'ell woithy of the consideration of 
every thinking and well disposed man. Prison discipline, indeed, 
like the criminal law, is a matter of universal yUefestj and what 
Blackstone, borrowing from Foster, has said of the iiUter, is 
equally true, perhaps more strikingly true, of the former j * no rank 
or elevation in life, no uprightness of heart, no prudence or fir- 
cumspeciion of conduct should tempt a mau to conclude that he 
may not at sojnc time (w other be deeply interested iii*lhese re- 
searches. The infirmities of the best among us, the vices and 
ungovernable passions of others, the instal)ility of alHuunan affairs, 
and the numberless unforeseen events which the compass of a day 
may bring forth,* should prevent any one from being secure that he 
himself, or tliose in whom he is most deeply concerned, may 
not at sonje period or other become the inmates of a prison, and 
subject to its regulations. This is a motive which all may feel ; 
but no reflecting man needs any thing so painful to excite bis in- 
terest in the question ; for the rapid increase of population, and the 
pressure of the demand for employment on the one hand, with the 
vast accumulation and exposure of wealth, and the progress of luxury 
and civilization on the other, have unavoidably so multiplied crimi- 
nals, that the proper disposal of them is become c/ne of the most 
serious problems in our legislation. The far larger proportion of 
these unhappy beings must expiate their oft’ences in prison; while 
they remain there, the expense which they entail on the community, 
is enormous, and if they are discharged unreformed" or umitn- 
pressed, the case of society seems hopeless under so great and 
spreading an evil. 

We do not at present propose any thing more than a cursory 
review of this momeutpus subject, many parts of which can only be 
properly discussed at a length which our narrow limits preclude; 
but we arc desirous to lay down a few principles, and to state as 
succinctly as we can what has been done, and what is doing in this 
country to provide against the evil. 

The law of England from the ^arliest timys has recognized 
three classes of persons at the least, as liable to imprisonment, the 
debtor, the accused criminal, and the convict. It is obvious that 
the imprisonment of each of these proceeds on different prin- 
ciples— we imprison him, whom we suspect eff a crime, so/e/y 
to secure his appearance at the day of trial : as the law most wi^ly 
and justly presumes him, although susypected, to be really pipoceut, 
this imprisoiiineut must always 'earry with it some appeai^tice of 
harshness, and be considered justifiable only through necessity; and 
the law aticordingly never has recourse to it where any adequate 
substitute can be provided; even in cases of thewost direct charge, 
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and under the ittifmtation of the heaviest crimes, it lodges a power 
with its highest officers of estimating and accepting such subslimte.’*' 
We imprison the cdnvict for piinishment ; and the debtor in exe- 
cution partly for punislimcnt of the fraud which he is presumed 
or proved to have committed on Im creditor, aiid partly as a mode 
of compelling him to produce^ or render available for tlie discharge 
of bis debts tlmt property which cannot be directly reached. 

Thongfi, however, the objects which the law htiis in view, in 
ilicse three cases of imprisonment, are thus various, anddiough the 
duties which are incurred in coiisetjuenoe toward the unhappy 
subjects of a, will naturally have proportionate varieties, yet in 
some respects they will be entirely the same; certain things are 
proper, certain things necessary in every prison, and for every 
prisoner. 

In the first place a main requisite is security; an inseaire pri- 
son is a solecism in terms; on this point it would not be ncces* 
sary to say a woid, if all people were as w^ell agreed in respect of 
the means as of the end. The ancient practice certainly was' to 
rely more upon fetters and manacles, than the walls of the prison 
or the vigilance of the gaoler; the Prison Bill enacts that * no 
prisoner shall l^e put in irons by the keeper of any prison except 
in cases of urgent and absolute necessity, and the particulars of 
every such case shall be forthwith entered in the keeper’s jdiirnal, 
and notice forthwith given thereof to one of the visiting justices* 
and the kegier shall not continue the use of irons on any prisoner 
longer thaii four days, without an order in writing from a visiting 
justice specifying the cause thereof.’ — s. x. Reg. le. No one can 
doubt the propriety of such a regulation — we are satisfied that 
fettering the debtor or the accused criminal as a matter of course 
was always illegal ; how far it stood within the protection of the 
huv in the case of the convict seems to us not so clear. The common 
argument, that it is imlawfiil to exceed the terms of a sentence, and 
that a sentence of im^uisonment says nothing of fetters, proves 
nothing;^ the sentence says nothing of many other prison privations, 
the iegaifty of which cannot be doubted ; it is general in its terms, 
and includes every circumstance which goes to make up the ideji 
of legal imprisoinnent, so that the question always comes round to 
what is legal imprisonruent. Waiving however a legal discussion 
which the ‘statute just cUed renders unnecessary, we agroe vvith the 
warmest ofoposei^ of the practice that it was always inexpedient to 
nun even tlie corivict, unless his own refractoriness made it neces- 


fmn mnv that Uic Coiirt oWng*s Bciich, or any judge thcrcbfin rime vaca- 
tion, may ball for any crime whatsoever, be it treason, murder, or any cither oirence* 
according lo the eircuuii/auces of the case/— 4 Bfack, Com, p, 
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sary as a punisfamcli4 or his desperation as a safeguard, Obscrvu- 
tioii tcK> will warrant us in going a step farther and expressing an 
opinion, that the, frequent necessity for the use of fetters alniost 
aiiiouiUs to proof of sonte niisinanageiiieiU in the jmri^Son tn wliicli it 
sliall exists ft is not the least merit in the Irrison Bill, that 
by the if^lrtctions :itiiposed on the use Of them, greater care and 
more skilful management become necessary on the part of go- 
vernors of prisons to supply their place* 

The next thing is one which every prisoner under any*circtttii^ 
stances has a right to require at the hands'of the country, a prison 
healthy and clean ; it can never be contended that it forms by iin^ 
plication any part even of the piiiiishinent of the convict that his 
iiealth is to be injured, or his body polluted by filth; much less can 
the debtor, or the accused criminal, |>erson8 not unfrequently more 
nnfortuiiate than culpable, be exposed with any justice to such 
aggravations of iinprisoniiicnt. 

Air ami exercise, food and clothes such as are necessary for the 
siistentation of health, together with medicine and attendance when 
sick, stand upon the same principle; except in that short and awful 
interval which precedes execution, and which is spent in preparation 
for it, there can be no time or circumstance under which any. 
prisoner may not demand all those things which ^irc ordinarily 
necessary for tlie preservation of life. We are aware that in some 
of these last particulars, we may be thought to pusti the claims of 
the prisoner farther tlian justice requires; there are those who deny 
in the whole any claim pf right w Inch he can set up to food^ clothing 
or lodging, and others who, admitting the abstract right, would yet 
practically reduce the quantity and quality below the scale implied 
in our preceding remarks. Not many years have passed since the 
regulations of many prisons corresponded with these opinions; 
cither no r^ular allowance* w as made of food, clothing, fuel or 
bedding, or an allowance confessedly inadequate to preserve a 
healthy state of being. It is iimiecessary now, and would there- 
fore be invidious to produce from the evidence before Parliamentary 
Committees, or from other authentic sources, proof ejf practices 
in this respect as irreconcileai^e witli all true notions of prison 
government, as with humanity and justice. The law , for the sake 
of the public, withdraws an individual from society, and deprives 
him of the oidinary means of procuring the flecessdrio*! nf life ; 
the law suffer him to perish with cold, rot in filtbi or starve with 
hunger? It is idle to say that he may pursue his own trade or any 
trade in prison; he may have bemi a labourer in biisbandry, his 
craft iliay be one which he cannot exercise in a prison, or it may 
be of a nature, which is necessarily prohibited w ithin the walls, 
or lie may be unable to find a market for what he produces— unless 
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therefore it be legal to starve him, he must be fed and clothed: 
With respect to the quantity or quality of the supplies, health can 
be the only general criterion; nothing is to be allowed to fancy 
on the one hrfnd,^nor to an unfeeling and pmtise parsifjon^ on the 
other. It is especially fallacious to regulate theSse articles by 
any comparison with the condition of other persons in other 
places, and under other circumstances. The specious topic of 
declamation against prison dietaries, that honest people fare worse 
than convicted criminals, has more than once been noticed and 
received its proper answer in the sensible pamphlets of M r. Holford, 
which stand at the head of this paper. 

^ There are, (says he) I fear, numbers of persons in this country who 
wear clothes which are insufficient to protect them from the inclemency 
of the weather, or who are lodged in close and ill-ventilated apartments, 
or who inhabit damp and unwholesome situations, or are employed at 
noxious trades, or work at unseasonable hours, or are subject to other 
hardships or privations of the like nature; but 1 have never hejtird it 
contended that these evils, from which it is not in our power to relieve 
other classes of the community, are on that account to be imposed upon 
prisoners. The food of persons confined for offences in a prison,. as well 
as their clothing, lodging and employment, must be- itigu luted with a 
due regard to tlieir health, (it not being intended to inflict sitkneSs or 
disease as a part of their punisluiient,) and the dietary of a pnsdn be- 
egmes therefore dmedical question connected with the circumstances of 
their particular situation, and not a questidn of comparison between 
them and persons in other places or conditidns of \\{c,*^T/iQUgkts on the 
Criminal Frmns of this Country, . % . , . 

It IS a-more difficult question, whether, m particular instances, 
the introduction of more generous food or greater comforts sliould 
be allowed according to other considerations than those of liei^Uh ; 
in other words, whether the ability of the party to purchase; or his 
industry and good behaviour should procure him luxuries denied to 
his fellow'-prlsoners in general. There is long practice, and high 
authority in favour of the affirmative ; with regard to debtors, it is, 
we believe, universally allowed to them to procure from without 
any food or liquor, subject qnly to certain prohibitions and regula- 
tions; and as to prisoners wlio labour, it has long been the custom, 
in some of our best regulated prisons, to stimulate industry by allow- 
ing a portipit of the profits earned by the prisoner to be 8|>enrt by him 
in this TMs, according to the First Report of tlie^ Committee 

on tlie relating to Penitentiary Houses, y\ as the practice of the 

Southwell Mouse of Correv»tioii and Mr. Buxton states that of 
the Bury Jail in the following wOrds; 

• TliR same argument is puraudQ by thebame author, in the Short Viudicotion of the 
General Peiutoutiary nt Millbauk, &c. p, 6. 

f R<!v. J , T. OiVher’H Evidence, p. 33. 
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^ That part of the money which is received in prison may be thus ex- 
pended. One of the potters goes round twice a week, and writes down 
those things which the prisoners wish to purchase. This list, sometimes 
amounting to 200 articles, js submitted to the goverpor/who puts his 
pen through those which he deems improper. lie then orders the 
others, and the prisoners receive them at ct)8t price, and have weights, 
scales and measures to satisfy them as *to the quantify/ — Inquiry^ 
p. 81 . 

On the other hand, by the regulations of the Penitentiary lIoUs^ 
at Gloucester, as established by Sir George Paul, ‘ the prisoners 
did not become entitled to any portion of their earnings ; nor did 
their daily fare depend in any degree on the quantity of work which 
they respectively performed : tliey lived by a fixed dietary, from 
which beer and all fermented liquors were excluded/ It was his 
opinion, and he was no slight authority on such a subject, that to 
give a portion of their earnings to prisoners, or better food in case 
of their labouring, was not productive of any benefit to them. First 
Tteporty pp. 17 . ‘25. 

The Prison Bill steers a middle course, allowing the introduc- 
tion of food,* not extravagant or luxurious, to <leblors, or accused 
criminals, who receive no allowance from the county; and pro- 
hibiting it in the ease of convicts, except under tlie permission 
of the visiting justices, or the regulations of the quarter- sessions.^ — 
s. X. reg. 14 and 15. 

There can be no doubt that, by a .system .such as ihat of the 
Bury Jail, a more active industry may be produced among certain 
prisoners than they might otherwi.se be induct'd to exert; but we 
are satisfied that this must often be purchased by more than com- 
mensurate sacrifices. In the first place, it is impossible to confine 
this indirect species of rew ard^ to mere industry or orderly behaviour, 
as the indulgence must be regulated in a great measure by the 
amount of the earnings; and, supposing an equal inclination to 
labour in any two individuals, yet if one has more skill than the 
other, or has had the good fortune to learn a more lucrative 
trade, or if the other has learned on]y,a trade which he cannot or 
may not practise within the walls of a prison, the comforts of the 
tw^o, with equal merit, will become decidedly unequal. Mr. Hol- 
ford, in the pamphlet before cited, asserts * that the prisoners whose 
labour is most productive in the Penitentiary at Millbank, afe not 
those whose behaviour entitles them to most con?iideration, or of 
whose eventual restoration with credit 4o society the ciiaplain enter- 
tains the most favourable expectation.’ p, 55. It is obvioits, in- 
deed,* that a system of this sort must j)c uufavourahle in many 
respects to the reformation of the prisoners ; its tendency being to 
confirm in the habit of looking to immediate self-indulgence aii-jbe 
VOL. XXX. NO. LX. I) r> motive 
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motive for acli6n, men who have already found that motive too 
strong for tljeir prudence or their conscience. 

Such a system seems to us to he founded upon a short-sighted 
and mistaken vi^w of the object of impfrisoiuncnt ; its advocates 
cannot be better represented than by Mr. Buxton, mIio says all 
that can be said for it in the ardent and ingenious manner which 
cliaracterizes his work. He concludes thus : ^ if the prisoner wishes 
for rneai or any other indulgence, let hiii^ purchase it. Uet superior 
food be the direct consequence of superior exertion. I must re- 
peat, that 1 am much deceived if a man w ill not work morp cheer- 
fully and more industriously if he finds the product of his nioiniiig’s 
labour in his dinner and in his supper, than if he waits five years 
for it.’ p. r25. The excellent Howard found one great evil of 
onr prisons to be a total want of employment, and he described in 
very fascinating cfdours the appearance which those presented in 
w'hich the prisoners were fully employed. Undoubtedly a salutary 
change was produced — the giving all prisoners an opportunity of 
working, and compelling some to work, w'cie among the most ef- 
ficient causes of the great improvement which has taken place in 
our prisons ; but it is to mistake the means for the end, when pri- 
sons are estintated by the cheerful activity of the labourers, and the 
quantity of productive labour within their walls. A prison ought 
to be a place of terror to those wdthoul, of punishment to those 
within; let us reform criminals if we can — it is a great and glori- 
ous object, hneertaiu in the result, but imperative in the obligation. 
Punishment, however, is certain ; and it is one mode of punish- 
ment, severely felt by those who have led a life of self-indulgence, 
but unatleiuied with any cruelty, to tie them down to a coarse, uni- 
form diet. 

Two exceptions may here be urged : w'<^ may be asked whether 
wc WH)uld extend the lule to persons of the higher ranks of life, 
and convicted of ofl’enccs such as libel, provocations to duel, 
See., which ordinarily are understood to carry with them less of 
moral turpitude. We confess that we can see no reason for not 
carrying the rule so far; life heallh of the party must of course 
alw^ays be the first object, and it would be for the medical attendant 
to see that no change of habit was made so vioh'ut in its nature as 
to affect it : but rank or education ought not to lighten punishment; 
if they make the feelings more susceptible to an equal intliction, it 
must be remembered also that the moial restraint and social obli- 
gation were stronger, and tli'iil thg violation of them merits a severer 
suffering. 

llie case of debtors also may be pressed on us; but, health 
being secured, w;c cannot say that there appears to us any injustice 
inrTubjccting ihcm also to the mortification of their appetite. Every 
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debtor in eitecntion either can or cannot pay bii creditor ; if he 
can, and will not, preferring to spend in self-indulgence the sub- 
stance which in truth belongs to his creditor rather than to Wniself, 
it is well that he should be prevented from gratifying so unjust a 
desire y if he cannot, then he is supposed to be in a state of desti- 
tution, and the prison allowance must be a desirable relief to him. 

Waiving therefore many minor, yet important considerations^ 
such as the difficulty of preserving uniform discipline, or con^ 
sistent details in a prison, in which the prisoners are allowed a 
dilTcrent scale of diet, varying according to their own fancies, we 
come to these conclusions — that all have a right to be fed, and that 
all should be confined to the same prison allowance, qualifying the 
rule ill individual cases according to the directions of the medical 
officer of the prison ; and, if any oilier variation be allowed^ we 
should prefer the indulgence being granted as the reward of orderly 
behaviour, to the regulating it by the arnoinit of the prisoner’s 
earning. 

It time to pass on; — the prisoner, of whatever description, 
has rarlher claims to be protected from the corruption of bad 
society, and to be afforded an opportunity of performing unin- 
terruptedly his religious duties. These arc sacred 'and irresisti- 
ble claims ; no matter in what state of mind he enters within the 
prison W'alls, he has a right to have the full, unbroken benefit of per- 
haps the first sobering shock which he ever experienced lii his reck- 
less course. No one can tell what the effect of that might have 
been, if it had been allowed its full force ; every one knows w'hat 
its effect will be, if he be greeted on his arrival by companions as 
abandoned as himself. No matter that be brings with him an 
ample portion of corru|)tion to the general mass ; however bad he 
is, unrestrained comm muca lion with others, even less depraved, can 
only make him w^orse ; even to instruct the ignorant in vice is to 
harden and debase tlie heart of the instructor. If, on the other 
hand, he enters the prison an inexperienced and young offender, he 
has not merely a claim to be able to retire from pollution which 
may disgust him ; but he has that kinef of claim which a child has 
on his parent, or a pupil on liis tutor, not to be exposed to be cor- 
rupted by it. He has a claim, not merely to be able one day in 
tlie week to attend public worsliip; but, \vl»cn lie* is deserted by 
all other friends, he requires the more intimate and /constant atten- 
dance of a spiritual guide. In cases of this sort the need founds 
the right ; but it will be in vain that he receives the advice or ex- 
hortation, if he receives it under the eye and liable to the sn^.ring 
interruptions of profligate fellow-prisonefli. No prison is perfect 
in its regulations, that does not protect the feelings, as w^ell as ilic 
persons and properties of the prisoners from each other. Mr. 
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|iird wdl observed ^ that it is sport to men liat* 4 eneld in a long 
^01^90 oC iniquit}^ to turn the signs of repentance and remorse into 
fidicule^ aiid*to disturb the good resolutions and wburid llie filings 
of tiipse of their comrades, round whose Hearts the callus of Vicie is 
not yet completely form^d/^ 

Upon the head of religiousinstruction and attendance, the Prison 
Bill has made a most important improveinent in out criminal law. 
The duties of the chaplain are marked ^ut with fullness and preci- 
sion; the inmates of a jail require, and they will henceforward re- 
ceive, even more minute and constant attendance than the poor of 
the most favoured parishes. Tlie chaplain is very psoperly made 
one of the most responsible and important officers of the prison ; 
his salary is regulated, not extravagantly and yet libcrally> with 
reference to the number of prisoners ; a pension is provided for 
him in case of sickness, age, or infn initv ; and the sitnation may be 
now made to present, if the magistracy are disposed to act in hearty 
accordance with the legislature, which we do not doubt, an ample 
and not undesirable field for the exertion of zeal and talent ju the 
Christian ministry. 

VVe have now staled, though not so concisely as we could have 
wished, the dlaiins which prisoners of every description seem to us 
to have on the country ; on the other hand, the rights which the 
country has over the inmates of its prisons will vary in many respects 
of course with tlie causes which place them there ; but there a)re 
certain getieral powers which it may justly exercise in all cases. It 
has a right to gencial older and decency within the prison ; and for 
(his purpose it may enforce proper discipline on every individual, 
reasonably punish the breach of it. For the same purpose, it 
may regulate the prison hours, and the mode of employment' of all 
the prisoners, even of those whom it®lias no power of compelling 
to labour, restricting it to such kinds of work as may be fittingly 
and wholesomely carried on within the walls, directing llie sate of 
the produce and apportioning the earnings in such manner tis may 
beat accord with the regulations of the place ; it has a right tO re- 
strain the intercourse of the prisoners with each other, and to lexer- 
cise an entire controiil over the visits of friends from without. 

This last is a matter of great importance, and some difficulty ; 
on the one hand, to dbny even to the convicted prisoner all inter- 
course with hisf family and friends is not merely a measure of great 
severity, requiring some cl^ar advantage as its justification, but, in 
our opinion, is to throw away a powerful mean, tinder proper regu- 
lations, of encouragement and moral improvement ; — on the otlier 
hand, it cannot be doubled that great injury is done to the disci- 


Sp<w’ch on the Bill containing Provisions as to Oa'enders in the Hulks, p. 17. 
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pUiiQ of tlie to the public^ by an indbcriniinate adtnis- 

slop of visitor^, A prison whose gates are perpctnaitly adniittinjg 
idle spectators will necessarily lose half its terrohi. Those salti* 
tary ideas of loathsomeivess and misery which m^n associate with 
a jaU, and wdilch naturally tend to the prevchtioii of criivi^y 
nojt fail to be much weakened by 3 sight of the cleaniiness hiid 
order, the decent apparel and seeming comfort, which are found 
within the walls ; men commonly judge from what thi^y see, aid 
make little account of whSt they do not see, the solitude ailtl vrenri- 
soineness, the hard fare and hard labour of the prisoners* 
will therefore leave the prison, believing that the sufferings of con- 
finement have been exaggerated; and uhat they believe they nitty 
act upon ; at least they will eagerly circulate the statement. 

A late report of the Inspectors of the Auburn State Prison t?o 
the Legislature of Mew York is now lying before us; and they fire 
so impressed with these considerations, that they slate tiiemselves 
to have doubled the usual fee on admission for the purpose of dis- 
couraging visitors ; and they declare, with sufficient plainness, their 
opinion that it vvoald be better to exclude them entirely, if it were 
not for the prejudice against the Penitentiary system, which a mea- 
sure of such apparent hatshness and suspicious concealment might 
excite in the public mind. We cannot coincide with tins oj>iiiion, 
and least of all should we assent to its being acted upon in a Peni- 
tentiary. Where the term of impriftomnent is short, and th^ object 
is to break a stubborn and reckless spirit, this or any otlier itieashcc 
of temporary severity )nay be useful ; but in a system which calcu- 
lates on llie gradual reformation of a prisoner in the course of a 
long confinement by a luixtuie of severity and kindness, tiotiiitlg 
can be more desirable than that occasional intercourse should be 
kept up between him and l^s family. At the same lime that it is 
the most innocent reward that can be devised for good behaviour, 
it i« no more than a natural step in the plan, which seeks ultimately 
to restore him to society — to re-unite the broken links which once 
bound him to his friends ; to prevent his entire despair of re-admis- 
sion into their circle ; to keep alive Ids interest in their affections, 
and to make them not unwilling to receive him on his enlargement. 

The notion of a fee on admission is rather strange to our feel- 
ings, but w'c take for granted that that is not the only requisite. The 
regulations of the Prison Bill, as we undersfand them, (it is not the 
merit of the Bill to speak with peculiar clearness,^ put the matter 
on the jigbt footing; prisoners only aammitted for trial at^ to re- 
ceive, visits at proper times and utider proper restrictions, sealed by 
the governor, or visiting justices ; and convicts only under tdwih 
rules and regulations as may be determined on at the qiial*ier-S€s- 
sions. * 
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' In^^hls piartof our subject one more topic rematna to bedis- 
tiiissed, but of great importance, the employment of the prisoners. 
It is obvious that this can have reference only to those who » are 
confined upon suspicion, or for punishment of crimes ; but with 
regard to each of these classes great difference of opinion pre- 
vails, both as to the principle and the mode of enforcing it. The 
law and common sense agree in making a W'ide distinction be- 
tween jnison employment and hard Jabour, and as the latter 
can on^ be imposed upon a prisoner by the sentence of a csourt 
of justice, it of course can never apply but to the case of con- 
victs. The former is undoubtedly desirable for all prisoners, and 
every proper and rational inducement should be held Out to 
them to engage in it, inducements which experience warrants us in 
saying will scarcely ever fail of success. It is a question, however, 
to which late circumstances have attached some consequence, wdie- 
ther there is any legal power, directly or indirectly, to compel per- 
sons, either untried, or sentenced simply to imprisonment, to la- 
bour. The general practice, we believe, varies much in this re- 
spect between these two classes ; in a great, perhaps the greater 
number of prisons, in which the reformation of tli^ prisoner is 
attempted, a dcouvict sentenced to imprisonment only is directly or 
indirectly compelled to work, as apart of prison discipline; but 
in scarcely any is the same rule observed with regard to persons 
only committed for trial. It would be as difficult perhaps to find a 
direct authority in law* for compelling the convict to work, as the 
untried prisoner ; but many of the reasons which apply with great 
cogency against compulsion on the latter, certainly do not exist in 
respect of the former. Where a man has been proved guilty of a 
crime against society, for which it is thought necessary to punish 
him by seclusion, society has a right# to suVyect him to such disci- 
pline as may be thought likely to make him harmless to her inte- 
rests when he shall be restored to liberty : this would warrant di- 
rect compulsion. And as to the indirect compulsion of withhold- 
ing sustenance from him if he refuses to earn it by labour, there 
can be no injustice in this* for he can have no positive claim to 
maintenance ; it is true that he has been withdrawn from his trade, 
or occupation, but that is a necessary part of the punishment of his 
crime, the forfeiture ^if the means of resorting to bis former mode 
of earning a livelihood. 

But with a man committed only on suspicion, whom the law still 
presumes to be innocent, dnd deprives of liberty only because it 
sees no other mode of securing his appearance at the day of trial, 
alt the reason is in favoiw of liis immunity from every other priva- 
tion or interference. Direct compulsion, w^e believe, has never 
bueii attempted ; the only ground on which it could be put would 
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be the ciiforoeineitt of discipline ; Jfitd uiidaubtecUy ibat mutJl be 
preserved, even by severe measures, if necessary, over every pri- 
soner. We are not, therefore, disposed to deny, for riot Or 
disorderly behaviour an nucotivicted criminal ina^, from tbe neces- 
sity of the case, be treated as a convict ; in whatever character he 
coines, he is bound so far to submit to the Jaws of the place, not 
to interfere with the peace and good order of others. lint this is 
an argument which will never justify the compulsory labour of *a 
peaceable and orderly, but slothful or even obstinate prisoner* 

If this be so as to direct compulsion, is any better plea to be 
offered for the indirect compulsion of bread and water diet, or 
absolute refusal of sustenance ? We are aware that this involves a 
question of great importance, which may be said to have already 
received an answer from the Judges of the court of King\s liench. 
Our readers are aware that we allude to the case of the King 
against the Justices of the North Hiding.’^ We hope we shall not 
be accused of disrespect to men, wlioiii we so liighly respect as the 
Judges of the King’s Jh ticli, when wc venture to dembt, whether 
that case was so fully considered as it might have been; undoubt- 
edly it would have been heaid with greater advantage if it had 
been argued on both sides, and not disposed of siimipaiily upon an 
cx-parte application for a^ maudaiiius. According to the report, 
at the close of the motion, the Counsel furnished the Court with 
three statutes, (the earliest being 19 Charles 1 1. c. iv.) as being the 
only statutes bearing on the case ; and the judgment •proceeds on 
the consideration of those statutes, and certain assumed principles 
of the common law. Now, without examining whetlier all the in- 
ferences negatively drawn from those statutes Vvere correct, vie 
would observe, that a very important statute on the question was 
passed in the 14th oP Elizabeth: it is c. v. and intituled ‘ for the 
Punishment of Vagaboiides, and relief of the Poore and Impotent.’ 
Tlie earlier clauses provide for the apprehension and punishment of 
vagabonds, sturdy beggars, &c. and for the maintenance and set- 
lleiiieiit of the aged and impotent poor ; it is indeed one of the 
earlier laws of settlement. Tlic tweiity^third section empowers three 
justices of the peace, in such convenient places within their shires 
as they shall think meet, to place and settle to work the rogues and 
vagabonds that shall be disposed to zoork* there to be bolden to 
work ^ to get their livings, and be sustainen o///y upon their labour 
and travail.^ But how were those to be supported* who were com- 
initled because they would not work, Sbriiig their imprisonment and 

* This case will be found reported in the second volume of Il^iriicwall and Cresswell’s 
Reports, p, 286, to which report our rcpiarks apply. Tt will be seen that our ohuerva- 
tioiis were wriiten before the notice of Mr. Peel’s declaratory bilj, but it may be satishic- 
lory still to see the gromidj» on which llie bill rest'.. ^ ^ 
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pfeViotisly their trial ? The^preamble to the thirty^eighth section^ 
i^hith provides for them, is curious, and as follows : * Whereas, by 
i^ekson of thia acte the common gaoles of every shire within this 
tealn^e are lyke t# be greatlye pestered with a more number of prii^ 
soners than heretofore hath byn, for that the said vacabondes/ end 
other levvde persons before recited shall uppon their apprehentioa 
be committed to the comon gaole of the same shier where they are 
so take^^ ahd apprehended, and that in moste shires of this realme 
tlie common gaoles are .in such townes where there bee a great 
number of poore people more than thci/ are neU able to sustnine 
teith I heir relief, and in some shires the assizes are kept farre dis^ 
tant from the place where the comon gaoles are ; by reason whereof 
the said prisoners are I}ke to famyshe for want of sustenance, iff 
theif he not thenfore •provided^ — it then goes on to enact, that the 
justices at sessions shall fix a rale on every parish, to be collected 
by the churchwardens, paid to the high-constables, and by them at 
sessions handed over to certain olHcers appointed by the justices, 
who are to distribute it weekly for the relief of these untried pri- 
soners. Now, when v\e consider the period at which this act was 
made, the then existing state of our j)risons, and the persons to 
whom the ino*}ey was to be paid, it seems to us not too much to 
say, that here is a legislative provision made for prisoners, not do-* 
pendent on their readiness to work, but w'ith a clear understanding 
of their ability and refusal to w ork ; because, if they were either 
unable, or willing, they would have been providetl for in different 
ways under the other clauses of the act. This section of the act we 
believe is still in force. 

Neither do we think the argument from the common law more 
fortunate. One of the most acute judges w ho ever sate on the 
English bench asks, ‘ What right hasia pri^ner, to whom work is 
offered, and who is able to do it, but w ill not, to have any food at 
the expense of the county V and reasons on the analogy of the poor 
laws. With great deference, we must be allowed to say that the 
analogy seems to us wholly fallacious. The pauper at liberty has 
his own occupation, or is bound to choose one, and has no ri^t 
to the public money, unless he will labour in the one or ihe other : 
but the prisoner committed for trial is an innocent man, whom for 
the benefit of society ^he law' has removed from his occupation, 
and taken from the spot in which, or the connections among 
whom, or the implements Iw which it w^as bis choice to earn bis 
bread. As the number of dccup|ition8 without a prison is infinite, 
and that of those within necessau’ily few, it is probable that he 
really cannot exercise themew craft, to which he is set, profitabljf ; 
he is to be iheic for a few months, weeks, or days; he has not 
tir»c to leain it; it will be useless to him, and useless to the county, 
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that be «boaId lean) H: it ma]^ even tend to uafit him £oi* that 
IWmer occupation to which be iatends and Im a right to retarn. 
These and many more cousideraiions might be nrgedi but we do 
not reiy on any of ibeau; it seems to us that thefe is no reply tt» a 
short answer of this kind — ‘ You have taken me from uiy chisel 
and plane, or iny trowel, with wltiq}) I am content to earn my 
bread ; you have no right to oblige me to learn another trade,* or to 
labour even in that herCy and you have no right to starve me/ We 
do not of course <1 impute 1;he propriety or legality of bis ibprisofi* 
inent, but /o him the legality makes no difference, the law acts 
upon him against his will, and is bound to take charge of him, and 
restore him iiuhai med to society after his trial, if acquilled, or give 
him up a living sacrifice to punishmei)t» if convicted. 

VVe call the man an innocetd man : no considerate reader will 
smile at that epithet: if legal maxims mean aiiy thing, be is inno- 
cent, and he is entitled in all respects, consistent with personal re- 
straint, to be treated as such. Accused criminals must be all 
treated as itinoceiit, or all as guilty, and when that alternative is 
put, the wisdom and justice of the legal presumption of iunocence, 
and its strict accordance with the whole genius of English )aw', be- 
come most apparent. It is seriously to be regretted that some wider 
distinction cannot be nvddj^ between accused and convicted prison- 
ers* There is sucii a force in the association of ideas with names, 
that it would be w'ell if the former could acquire some new appel- 
lation implying no guilt; it would be well, if they could be con- 
fined in some separate building not termed a prison, and nOt infer- 
ring disgrace from a residence in it. These may seem visionary 
wishes : but there is surely a monstrous and unhappy confusion in 
the ideas of those who can so destroy all distiiiclions, as to apply 
to persons who may be in fa^t innocent, and whom the law presumes 
to be so, the hardest, most odious, and irksome labour, which can 
be imposed on convicted prisoners. 

With respect to hard labour as a useful mode of punishment and 
correction there cannot well, we think, be much difference of 
opinion ; and w ithout adopting all the ligour of the French code,* 
few \vill in theory deny that it ought to be severe and irksome, a 
real punishment, not a mere employment. When, how'ever, this 
subject first attracted the public atteiiiion, the benevolent indivi- 
duals in different counties wlio took the largest share in directing 
the measure, seldom ventured (to use Sir George Paul's word{^)t 

9b ^ 

* Lcs liomnicb contlamues aux travauxCorcts wmouI aujc iravuux Ics p^lus pC^- 

ii1bl<?s; ils Irahieront a leu^^ plods «ii boiilot, on soronf attarlYs deux ^ deux avec toie 
'chtiine, lorsque la iiaiurc du truvui! auquel ils seroiH cnqdo^t's k‘ pcrmetlta.— Code VH- 
1. s. 16. 

f Jfirsi Report of Committee oi* Peultentiarj Houses p. IT*. 
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^ to turn dielr eyes from incoone ami profit to a county rate ; every 
house of correction was to become a busy manufactory^ and to main^ 
Muchas we are advocates for industry iii prisoners^ 
economy of j)ublic moneyi we think# both may be purchased 
too dearly ; and we are not sorry^ we confess, that in almost.every 
place in which the manufactoj-y-system has been tried, it has proved 
if not a failing concern on the whole, yet certainly far less profitr 
able than was expected. We do not, of course, mean to cowdemu 
ail profllable labour of the prisoners, But we are anxious tliat it 
should never be the primary object ; in truth the best economy is 
ill that system which produces the fewest recommittals, and pre- 
vents the most crimes. At all events, wherever the prisoners aie 
employed with a view to profit, one rule we deem quite indispen- 
sable, — it is, that the keeper, he who is to regulate the discipline, 
and watch over the behaviour of the prisoners, should not be per- 
mitted in any way, directly or indirectly, to share in the produce of 
their labour. Wherever beds, his interest and Ids duty are set in 
opposition to each other in a thousand siqqiosable and probable 
cases; it is enough to say, that his eye will in all probability be 
fixed on the skill and activity, rather than the orderly btluiviour of 
his prisoners. Mr. Ilolford has ou this point expressed himself 
very sensibly. ^ 

* There are many occasions on which work, which is to produce 
profit, will run counter to discipline and moral improvement. It will 
often be found convenient to the taskmaster to bring together, for pur- 
poses of manufacture, prisoners wlio ought not on other accounts be 
permitted to associate with ‘^ach other, and it is often very much against 
his interest that a prisoner, from whom others are to receive instruc- 
tion, or on whose exertions in some particular branch of manufacture 
they may depend for materials, or w-ho is to put the finishing hand to 
the work on which they are employed,* should be taken away from 
them to be placed in strict confinement for some fault committed within 
the prison. It is for the benefit of the concern in regard to profit, to 
overlook much, to forgive much, and to grant much indulgence to a 
skilful manufacturer; and there is danger that many an offence or irre- 
gularity will be bufi'ered to pa^s without notice in such a prison, lest 
work should stand still, or a constant customer be disappointed. If die 
skill of the manufacturer may thus create an improper influence in his 
favour, it may, on the other band, sometimes operate as improperly to 
his prejudice, and prolong his imprisonment by rendering him too use- 
ful to be parted with, and thus delaying an application for his pardoii 
on the score of meiit. And there is one point upon which the real and 
pecuniary interests of a prison tnust^lways be at variance — ^^its real in- 
terests require that the prisoners employed as wardsmen or cooks, or in 
Ae performance of other ser»ices in the prison, should be selected from 
the most orderly and trust-worthy prisoners ; whereas the taskmaster 
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would alway9 wWi to see placed in such situatbos Ibese^ jrf whom be 
can make ihe least, not the best men, but the worst worhiyien/n 

From Ibeee o^eelions what is strictly termed btltd^labdor is eih 
tirely ftee, and in this part of our subject it is impossible lo pass 
over ib silence the Tread- wheel, an invention which has eertaiiily 
been exposed to most unfounded attacks, and pei%aps been praised 
far beyond its real merits, but w^hich we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce a most important instrument of prison discipline^ T%e 
fifMi Report of the Society for the Improvement of Prison Disc^ 
pline has just been put into our hands, and useful and excellent as 
it is in general, it is in no part more sensible, instructive, or mode- 
rate than in what it communicates on this subject* As might be 
expected, a great deal of ignorance prevails on the subject ; and 
although almost every tread-wheel varies practically in the quantity 
of labour which it imposes, and consequently in great measure in 
the effect which it is calculated to produce, the machine is praised 
or blamed as if it were one thing, the same in every prison. Now 
when it is considered that the labour of the tread-wheel is by 
ascending steps, and that the amount of ascent made must depend 
on the number of hours employed, the velocity of the wheel, (which, 
when there is no fly-regulalor, will also vary with ijie number of 
men on it at the same time,) the distance from step to step, and the 
proportion of those out of each gang, who are on the wheel at one 
time, to those who are off, it is obvious that what may be very true 
of one wheel may be entirely false of another. Thus, to select a few 
instances out of many which have been ascertained ; at Lewies each 
prisoner works at the rate of 6, GOO feet in ascent per day; at Ips- 
wich, 7,430; at St. Albans, 8,000; at Bury, 8,930; at Cambridge, 
10,173; at Durham, 12,000; at Brixton, Guildford, and Reading 
the summer rate exceeds U‘5,000; while at Warwick the summer 
rate wdll be 17,(X)0 feet in ten hours, if the present resolution be 
adhered to; whicii upon reflection, we are quite sure, it never will, 
as no strength could long endure such labour. In addition to these 
immense differences, those of the dietaries must also be taken into 
the account, before any particular tread-wheels can be fairly con- 
demned or praised. 

From these considerations it will appear, that unless in the veiy 
nature of the punishment there be something degrading or un- 
healthy, it is idle to declaim against the tread-wheel simply as too 
severe and oppressive a punishment. Now, how'evbr it may mortify 
and humiliate, w^e are at a loss to udSerstand how it can be said to 
degsade in the offensive sense, in which it is here used; and upon 
the point of health, the most satisfactory assurances are received from 

♦ on the Criminal Pri:>oiJ5, &c. p*. 62. 
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the prisons in ^very part of the kingdom;* the publication to 
which we last alluded contains reports from thirty-six tread-wheels, 
in not one of which has the slightest injury appeared to produced 
by this labour^ dtpugh in some it is sufficiently severe, and the gene- 
ral tendency of the returns is to show that it is decidedly beiteticial 
to the health of the prisoners* Common sense would lead us to the 
same conclusion ; for there is nothing unnatural or painful iu 
position of the body on the w'heel, and the simple act of ascending 
stairs, which we all know to be very w*earisonie, we also know to 
be in itself productive of no ill effect. The tread-wheel may un- 
doubtedly be made an instrument of oppression and cruelly ; but 
what kind of hard labour can be devised entirely free from this ob- 
jection ? The real question therefore is, whether it is an instrument 
in itself more likely to be abused lliaii any other. We think quite 
the contrary, because there is none in which the quantity of labour 
performed can be calculated with such mathematical precision, and 
so easily reduced or increased as circu instances may require. In- 
deed this is one of its great and peculiar excellencies as a inode of 
punishment, that by an instrument of simple mechanism attached to 
the wheel, the governor may know every hour and every day the 
luimber of sjeps made by every prisoner, and a register may be 
kept for the weekly or monthly inspection of the visiting justices. 

Assuming then, as we have a right to do, that it will be used 
with discretion and hiiinanity, we will state what we conceive to 
be its disadvantages and advantages. In the first place, it is inap- 
plicable to prisoners luidcr long confinements ; there is in it at 
once so much irksomeness, sameness, and real fatigue, that, after 
subduing a stubborn spirit, \vc should be afraid, w ith long conti- 
nuance, it might go on almost to stupify the intellect; for while 
the body labours, the mind is wholly iiiieriiployed. But even if 
this be thought an overstrained apprehension, it must be admitted 
that it not only teaches no trade or occupation by which a liveli- 
hood may afterwards be earned, but must in some measure render 
the parties less fit for manual labour by disuse of those parts and 
muscles of the body which are employed in handicraft trades. 
Making these deductions, of which the latter is capable of an 
answer when we limit the use of the tread-wheel to confinements of 

* Sir J.C. Hippc’sley is ai/gry with Mr. Pool for sendinf!: tt) iiKjuirc as to the 
of the tread-wheel ‘ (fidy in those prisons wherein tread-wheels have been established’— ^it 
seems to itB that it would have been extraordinary if he bad sent elsewhere. He htt<l 
already received from Sir .lohn sueK iuforiualion as, his llieory and reasoning, with 
limited expel ienco, could aiforcl ; it was nuKiral iheii, we tliiuk, to turn to the prisons 
where the * ^.dgaiilic and most conipHcnted marhhie’ v\us artually at work, to see Whether 
the fiict bore out the reasoning, jf the result had been dotibtful, and a committee been 
ap|K«uted, probably Sir ,lohn might have been requested to attend, but the gcneial eon- 
cuiTciicc of the answero macle that uiuicccssary, 
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a short duration, in which a trade could not be •learned, nor the 
body lose its aptness for one to which it had been accustfcnied, the 
advantages seem to be, that the tread-wheel is labour indeed, 
dreaded in the prospect^ irksome in endurance, <tnd remembered 
Math disgust ; that it lias never failed to subdue the most turbulent 
spirit; that, requiring no instruction, every man who can walk may 
be set upon it from the moment that his sentence is pronounced ; 
that be cannot avoid his portion of labour, the wheel turning by 
weight and not by exertion; that the occupation is so unceasing 
that conversation hctw’een the prisoners is much restrained ; that 
it inay without injury be employed for many hours in the day, and 
with a very little expense, in the open air; that it affords great ad- 
vantages for inspection, and thereby much facilitates the duties of 
the governor. 

Under these impressions, and wdth these restrictions, we cannot 
but say that we shall be glad to hear of the erection of a treadrwheel 
in every considerable prison in the country; at the same time we 
entirely approve of the silence of the legislature on the subject. 
It is for parliament to lay down general principles of prison disci- 
pline, but it is wise to leave all the details to local magistrates; 
circumstances may make that inexpedient in one ho^se of correc- 
tion which is very desirable in another; of this the magistrates on 
the spot are by far the most proper judges — there may be strong 
and rooted opinions for or against particular modes of employment 
in different counties; and these should be humoured wdiere the 
choice is between two nearly equal plans; for after all norte will 
succeed without the co-operation of a willing magistracy — in them 
lies the true virtue of all systems; tliey must encourage, controul, 
and inspect; they must appoint efficient officers, uphold them, sti- 
mulate them and rewafti them — without ibis the best enactments 
will become a dead letter, and to induce this they must not be 
made mere instruments, but be entrusted with a sound and liberal 
discretion. 

For these several purposes of security, punishment, and reforma- 
tion, the law of England has provided ffour several places of con- 
finement, the Common Gaol, the House of Correction, the Hulk, 
and the Penitentiary; of each of these we wall give as concise an 
account as we are able, and offer in conclu^on a very few remarks 
upon a question of great importance, and much present interest, 
that, we mean, now pending in respect of the Millbank Petiiten- 
tiary. ^ ^ 

The Common Gaol appears to have been the only prison known 
to the common law ; and we need not e:tcept the subordinate pri- 
sons of limited jurisdictions; for ahhongh the keeping of them was 
entrusted as a franchise to lords of manors, f)r of towns, bishoj)*^ or 
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corpCMhsttiotis, and they were familiarly caikd the prisons of sucli 
grantees, ^t they were and are essentially king^s prisons,’’^ subject 
to the same control^ under the same discipline^ and intended for the 
same objects. Safe custody seems to have been the only purpose 
in view, a purpose not very tenderly pursued nor always very suc- 
cessfully, if we may judge on<he one hand from the dicta and the 
cases in old books upon the cruelty of gaolers, and on the other 
from titp frequent and severe provisions ^of the old law both com- 
mon and statute against prison breaking. From the earliest titnes, 
the sheriff appears to have had the keeping and responsibility of 
the common gaol ; statutes are to be found enforcing this in the 
time of Edward III., Henry VII. and William ML; and the pro- 
visions made at these different times were probably intended in the 
earlier instances to restrain improper giants of the custody to other 
persons than the sheriff, and in the latter to maintain his ancient 
authority, which might seem to have been broken in upon by the 
many enactments giving jurisdiction in the gaol to the justices of the 
peace. For certain purposes, and to a certain extent, the she- 
riff is still the keeper of the gaol, and so long as he is responsible 
for the bodies of debtors it is highly just that he should remain so. 
It is still the place to which all debtors in arrest or under execution 
must be sent, and long after the building of houses of correction, 
and 80 late as the sixth year of George I. it was the only place to 
which all accused criminals could be committed. Ibe necessity 
of providing for the repairs and expenses of the building as weft 
as for the sustenance of the prisoners has naturally led to enact- 
ments which have materially abridged the jurisdiction of the sheriff, 
it being thought but reasonable, that when the counties in a more 
precise manner were subjected to these burthens, the country gen- 
tlemeit at sessions should have a power of ‘Regulating the disposal 
of their owm money; and the iiioment that prison discipline be- 
came an object of interest to the public it could not fail to be ob- 
vious that such a matter was fitter to be entrusted to a permanent 
bench of magistrates than to a single man, the officer of the crown, 
remaining in office only for a year, and selected rather in respect 
of property than any other consideration. It is not easy to ascer- 
tain now precisely in what manner the repairs were formerly done ; 
according to Lord CoKe, in his comment on the statute De fran- 
gentibus Prisonam, 1 E. 11. st. 2.+ a prison, even where the keep- 
ing of it was granted to the lord of a liberty, Was to be repaired at 
the public charge, but he specifies po particular mode. In William 
the Third’s time provision was made for the purpose by a rate as- 
sessed by the J ustices of t?he peace and levied in every hundred ; 

* Ivml Coke’s 2d ‘institute, }>. 100. ^0. -f Ibid. p.6&9. 
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which mode has. since been followed up by several successive sta- 
tutes. Neither is it more clear how the poor prisoners w’ere sus-* 
tained, though^ as we have intimated before^ we think they were 
not expected to sustain themselves; indeed it would have been a 
sort of Egyptian mockery to require that of them for which it was 
in ordinary cases impossible that they should have the means. 
But an expression or two in some old statutes seems conclusive as 
to this; the statute of Westminster the second (13 Edwa^ L)ia 
the eleventh chapter provides a remedy against receivers and ac- 
countants in arrear; they are to be thrown into gaol, the sheriff is 
to put them in irons, et in illA prisona reinaneaiit de svo proprio 
quousqiie, &c. The seventh of James I. jcliap. 4. which 
we shall have to notice presently for another f>urpo.se, provides for 
the imprisonment of rogues and vagabonds in lioiises of correc- 
tion established by lliat act, and setting them to work; and then 
speciiies ^ that they shall in no sort be chargeable to the country 
for any allowance, either at their bringing in or going forth, or du- 
ring the time of their abode there, but shall have such and so much 
allowance as they shall deserve by their oviii labour and work/ 
’^rhese particular exclnsious seem to show that in ordinary cases 
prisoners were entitled to relief of some sort ; we knpw that their 
condition was liowcvcr very deplorable ; before the suppression of 
the monasteries much was probably done by their charily; after 
that, collections were made occasionally under authority from door 
to door and in churches on their behalf — individual charity, and the 
bequests of pious persons, and probably gifts from the successive 
sherifls, in the manner still in use in the city of London, did the 
lest. Piecarioiis as these modes were, they were probably found 
adequate according to the notions of the times; at least we can 
find no trace of a regular assessment till the J4lh of £li^aheth^ 
which we have already mentioned. The consequence of this and 
succeeding parliamentary regulations has been very much to inter- 
mingle the jurisdictions of the sheriff and the magistrates. Hence 
too it has happened that in some instances the gaol and house 
of correction form parts of the sam« building; still even where 
that is the case, a certain portion is marked out for tlie gaol, the 
sheriff is responsible for the security of llie persons there confined ; 
ainl we imagine it is to that place still to wlych all persons charged 
with more serious offences must be committed. 

As tlie gaol is the prison of the sheriff, so the House of Correc-» 
lion may propeily be called that of iRS justices of the peace; it is 
thecrpatiire of the statute law; and as the original object of it was 
the punishment and reformation of idle vagabonds by imprisonment 
and comj)uIsory labour, the stock for which was to be provided at 
the expense of the county, and which it was supposed might, he 
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murte adequate W their m^iiiiteiiance, it was natural to entrust the 
keep^ing and regulation of it to the justicc^s. ^ Many statutes (says 
Lord Goke in Ids comment on 7 James 1. c. 4.) have been made 
for the puiiishment of rogues, vagabonds^ and sturdy beggars, but 
very few to find them work, and to enforce them thereunto/*^ The 
39 Elizabeth, c. 4. directed tke building of houses of correction in 
the several counties from time to time; but this not having bfeen 
put in 4»rce, the 7 James 1. c* 4. was pajssed, whicli may be consi- 
dered the origin of this useful description of prisons. It compelled 
the magistrates under a pecuniary penal ty, which their neglect ot 
the former statute seemed to fender necessary, to erect houses of 
correction in eroiy county within a given time, and to provide 
them with ‘ mills, tin ns, cards, and such like iiecessarie implements 
to set the said rogues, or such other idle persons, at work;' and it 
also gave them the power of -appointing a governor and giving him 
a salary. It would be foreign to our purpose, ol rather it would 
far exceed our limits, to follow down through the staliite books 
the various enactments, which at different times have been passed 
for the regulation and improvement of houses of correction ; the 
present prison hill lias left little to desire upon this head, perhaps 
upon some points wc could wish it to have spoken in a more deci- 
sive tone, and on some in clearer language; but an admirable spirit 
pervades the whole, and wherever our own experience has reached, 
W'e have seen the magistracy putting its enactments into force with 
great zeal a\id ability. The objects of this kind of prison should 
never be lost sight of, — they aie punishment and correction, and 
therefore, so far as may he possible, we think persons should not 
be sent to it upon w liom tlls‘^ measures necessary for these objects 
cannot be employed, the untried for example; or upon whom they 
W^iild be tried in vain, as the convicts foV enorn)ous offences, or 
those who are only in the way to transportation; the character of 
the one, and the short stay of the other, leave little hope of doing 
them good^ and it would be well therefore to prevent tlieir harming 
others. 

For persons under such circumstances the Hulks seem to present 
a more fitting place of confinement, — the history of this establish- 
ment is very clearly given in the Third Report from the Committee 
on the Law\s relating 4> I\Miilentiary Houses. Perhaps it is not 
generally know'n that it was one of the fruits of the Aiiu rlcan war, 
which interrupted the trans|>ortaliou of convicts to the colonies and 
plantations in North America. JBy the IG George III. c. 43. and 
the If) George III. c, 74. hard labour upon the river Thames, or 
some other navigable river, port or harbour, was made a punish- 

^ ‘ ♦ 2d Institute, p. 728. 
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ment, to which male persons conviricd of grand larceny, or any 
transportable offence, might be sentenced. It is somewhat curi- 
ous that the same statute, drawn by or at least under* the direction 
of Sir William Blackstorfe and Mr. Eden, and wkb the entire con- 
currence of the immortal Howard, should have extended the bidk 
system -and provided that of penitentiaries; for nothing can seem 
mote opposed than the one to the other ; classification, solitary con- 
finement, iiispection, and igstriiction, being the cliaracteristir;^ of the 
one, and almost impossible in the other. Both these acts, however, 
at least so much of tliem as relates to this point, have long since 
expired, and with them confinement on board the hulks ceased as 
a specific punishment; oflciHlers are now confinwl there nierelv 
temporarily in their way to transportation. Many, it is true, of 
those who are sent on board never proceed far! her, but they all go 
there under the sentence of transportation, or having agreed to be 
transported in commutation of a sentence of (h ath. It is nsual, we 
believe, in selecting tbe proper objects upon v\hoin to cany the sen- 
tence of transportation into execution, to take first those who are 
transportable for life, then those for fourteen years; and few of 
those sentenced for seven years only are aclually sent, Unless, by 
llio reports of the judges who have tried them, they appear to be 
peculiarly unfit to remain in this country. In this age of prison 
improvements, the hulks have bad, vve believe, their full share of 
amendment; there is an economy about their litting up when com- 
j)ared w ith the erection of a prison on shore, an advantage in their 
capability of removal from place to place, and a profit derived from 
the labour of the conviels, which will probably render their use 
j)ermauent; but we confess w^c have no desiie to see it extended, 
for with every imaginable improvement it seems impossilile to sub- 
ject an offender on board a •hulk to the same moral discipline 
which may be exercised on him in a well regulated prison on shore. 
Two things strike ns as worthy of consideration; the first, whether 
it migiit not be desirable to revive the hulks as a specific punish* 
meut, and to forbear pronouncing sentence of transportation in 
the large number of cases in w hich it is flever intended to be carried 
into effect; the second, whether at all events a separation should 
not be made between those who are to he trnns[)orle(l and those 
who are not. It must be presumed «that ihe#former are of a more 
abandoned or more desperate class than the latter^ and certainly 
these last might, from the duialion their confinement, be pro- 
perly put under a course of discipline, which it would be in vain 
to attempt upon men who have nt> hope** of betlciing their condi- 
tion by amendment, and who are in daily cxpectution of being 
removed to another hemisphere. » 

The Penitentiary system in England is, like that of the hulks^ a 
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substitution only for what is deemed a severer sentence. *How- 
ard was the original author of it ; it was one most potent instru- 
ment by which he hoped to effect his great design of the reform- 
ation of offendcKs, and the gradual diminution of capital punish- 
ments; and the 19th Geo. III. c. 74. framed according to his 
suggestions, was passed in order to give it effect. I'his statute 
goes very much into detail as to the regulations of the intended 
penitenjtiaries, and, in addition to labour of the hardest and most 
servile description, it enjoined the then novel discipline of solitary 
confinement. The prisoners were to be lodged in separate cells 
during their hours of rest, and to be kept apart froiii each other 
during their hours of labour, in ail cases wlicre the nature of their 
several employments would permit it, and where that was impos- 
sible, and two or more were obliged to work together, an officer 
was to be present, and observe their beliaviour. What Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone thought of this plan, is well kpown from a re- 
markable passage in bis Commentaries. ‘ in forming the plan/ 
says he, ‘ of these penitentiary houses, the principal objects have 
been, by sobriety, cleanliness, and medical assistance; by a regular 
series of labour ; by solitary confinement during the intervals of 
work, and by due religious instruction, to preserve and amend the 
health of the unhappy offenders ; to enure tliem to habits of indus- 
try; to guard them from pernicious company ; to accustom them 
to serious reflection, and to teach them both the principles and 
practice of' every Christian and moral duty. And if the whole of 
this plan be properly executed, and its defects be timely supplied, 
there is reason to hope lliat such a reformation may be effected in 
the lower classes of mankind, and such a gradual scahi of punish- 
ment be affixed to all gradations of guilt, as may in time supersede 
the necessity of capital punishinentf, exc‘ept for very atrocious 
crimes.’ — 4 Comment, *^71. 

By the act the King was to appoint three supervisors for the 
purpose of procuring the necessary ground, and making contracts 
for the buildings. Howard, his friend J)r. Fotlurgill^ and Mr. 
Wballey, were the persons appointed ; and no one can doubt of 
their real anxiety to carry the intentions of the legislature into full 
effect, and without delay ; but, unfortunately, difficulties and diffe- 
rences arose in the choice of the ground — Mr. Howard wishing 
to place the buildings at Islington; Mr. Whalley preferring a 
spot at Liniehouse : the result was, that the former resigned his 

See the ID Geo. UI. c. 74. Geo. III. c. 84. ^2 Geo. lit. c. 84. 66 Geo. 

111. €. 6:). and 5D Geo. HI. e. 166 First Report of the Connnittee on tlie Laws 
Relating to Ponitejitiary Houses. — Uepoit oji the Penilentrary at Millbank.— Mr. 
Rosooe^s two Works — For lacts not to he found in these autJiorities, we have been 
imjebted to other coiimiunieations which we believe to be perfectly authentic. 
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situation, in 1 78 1 , and his colleagues, we believe, soon after followed 
his example. This was, undoubtedly, a great blow' upon the ex- 
periment : new supervisors, however, were appoyited, Sir Gil- 
bert Elliott, (Lord Miinto) Sir Charles Bunbur»and Mr. Bowdler; 
and they fixed on a spot of ground, as fit for their purpose, at Bat- 
tersea Rise, the value of which was ascertained under the Act by 
a jury, but it was never purchased, and the whole design seemed 
for the time to be abandoned. We believe that this was about 
the era of the first transportations to Botany Bay ; and the go- 
vernment, intent upon this new' scheme, were iin willing to encou- 
rage any other that might seem to interfere w ilh it. 

On a limited scale, how'ever, the experiment was made in Glou- 
cestershire : in ] 7^ i a private bill w'as passed for the erection of 
a Penitentiary at Gloucester, which was opened for the reception 
of prisoners, in July, 1791, under the aus))ice.s of Sir George 
Paul. Jlie dgcipllne of this piison was at lirst settled in exact 
conformity to that prescribed by tlie 11) Geo. III. c. 74; some 
variations w'ere introduced afterwards, which experience had sug- 
gested, variations, however, which did not alfect the principle. In 
JSI J, when the same zealous and intelligent magistrate w'as e.\a- 
niincd before the Committee of the House of Cojnmons, on the 
moral clFect of the system over which he had then been watching 
for twenty years, his answer w'us very satisfactory, yet qualified 
by such candid admissions, and strengthened by such reasonable 
observations to account for the result, as make our minds feel con- 
fident in the fairness of bis statement. 

* Whilst I acknowledge, regarding the whole of the system of impri- 
sonment, that, like other ardent theorists, 1 imagined more than has 
been, or than, perhaps, could he hrouglit into practice and ell’ect, 1 am 
sure 1 am justihud in spying, ithat the Penitentiary House has succeeded 
in its effects beyond tin', theory imagined by the original projectors of 
the system — far, indeed, beyond my most sanguine expectations. A 
long experience has proved beyond a j)o.ssibility of doubt, that a go- 
vernment by rule, mild, but strictly adficrcd to, is sutficient to ensure 
safe custody, and to preserve authority^ without having recourse to fet- 
teiing the limbs, or to inflictive ])iinishments/ — F/rsi Report, p. 

In 1793 or 1794, Jeremy Bentliain’s Panopticon attracted a good 
deal of attention; Sir William BJackstone and Mr. Eden again 
interested themselves in the subject, and the 34 Geo. III. c. 60. 
was passed ; under this act fifty- three acres in Tbthill Fields W’ere 
purchased for .i.' 12,000, and conveyed to Mr. Benthum, and he 
also, received o£*2,(KKJ from ihi Treasury, to enable him to make 
preparations. It can hardly be doubted that Sir William Black- 
stone and Mr. Eden, in coming forward at this time, thought they 
were advancing their favourite design of a F^enitentiary, bpt in 
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truthi the sts>tutes*of the 19 aod Geo. III. were totally incou- 
siatent with each oilier; the Panopticon was not only not a Peni- 
tentiary^ but its principle was directly opposed to it. It was for* 
tunate for the country, that this also fell* to the ground ; we do 
not desire to go out of our way to say any thing harsh of Mr. Ben- 
tham as the inventor of a prison system, and we by no means in- 
tend to insinuate that he dealt with the Government on illiberal 
terms ; but his scheme appears to us to have been wholly visionary 
— to have been without any proper checks or lasting securities, 
rt lying solely on his oj^vn personal character, abilities, and re- 
sponsibility, and addressing itself to the reformation of crimi- 
nals upon principles unsound and iinphilosophical. If it had 
been tried it could not have succeeded, and, iu its ill-success, might 
have ruined, or at least indefinitely retarded the progress of the great 
cause of Prison Improvement. 

In 1802, so much of the 19 Geo. III. as rel a| | |d to peniten- 
tiaries had expired; but Sir Samuel Ilomilly, in Wl I, treating it 
as an existing act, moved the House of Commons to address the 
crown to carry it and the 34 Geo. HI. into efiect. A committee 
was accordingly appointed, the general result of whose report was 
a recoimnendapon to revert to the system of the Penitentiary, and 
to terminate the engagement with Mr. Bcntham. In pursuance of 
this, Mr. Holford, who had been the chairman of the committee, 
introduced into the house the 52 Geo. III. c. 44 ; and the ground 
which had been conveyed to Mr. Bentham was now transferred 
to Government; and Mr, Holford » Sir Charles Long, and the Re- 
verend John Becher, the active and intelligent inspector of the 
House of Correction at Southwell, were appointed supervisors for 
the erection of a Penitentiary. The work now^ |)roceeded in good 
earnest, and in June, 1816, a part of the building was opened for 
the reception of convicts. In the same year, and iu IB 19, acts of 
parliament were passed, introducing amendments in the system, 
but not vaiying its principles ; under these acts it is that the 
nitentiary is now regulated. 

By the constitution of lhc*Millbank Penitentiary, the controul- 
ing management is vested ip an tinpnid rommitlee of persons, 
moving ralhei iu the higher clas^es ol life ; they make all the rules 
and regulations for the government and good order of the prisoners, 
direct the nature of their employment, and inspect them from time 
to lime ; they seftle all contracts, and examine accounts ; they ap- 
point, suspend, or remove all*luc officers and servants of the esta- 
blishment. Their ordinary meetings are monthly, and they appoint 
one or more of their number during the interval, whose duty it is 
to visit the prison from lime to time, and exert such powers on 
emergency as would have been exercised by the committee, if sit- 
ting. 
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ting. Under them, and immediately employed in*the management, 
are a governor, matron, surgeon, master manufacturer, with the 
usual subordinate turnkeys and taskmasters : a chaplain, constantly 
resident within the waHs, a medical suporintendant, who visits 
twice a week regularly, and daily if necessary, and a consulting 
surgeon complete the establishment.* 

We have before observed that imprisonment in the Penitentiary 
is a substituted [)unishniyit ; those who liuve bten ca])ilr»Jly con* 
victed are imprisoned for ten years ; those who have been sentenced 
to, transportation for fourteen and seven years respectively, are 
confined for seven and live years. In all cases, the eommitlee are 
cmpowoicd to recommend a prisoner who condiiols hin»scif parti- 
cularly well, to the royal mercy, an<l such a recommendation will 
assuredly never bo unattended to ; but it cannot fail to strike every 
one that there is a great dispioporlion between the commutation 
of punishment M the two last cases. The reason assigned for this, 
is an opinion, sanctioned, or first pronounced by Howard, that no 
penitentiary imprisonutent could be availing for its objeet in less 
than five years. With all our veneriilion for that great name, we 
cannot hut doubt the justice of this opinion, especially when it 
is applied to the class of offenders win) aie commonly sentenced 
to transportation for sevcai years, and sent to the Penitentiary by 
way of commutation. T’he oifence itself, which has been visited 
w'ilh that sentence, is probably not one of the last enormity, and 
the commulation implies that there appeared some circumstances 
on the trial of the case, either in the temptation to commit, the 
manner of commilting, tin? }ears, education, or rircumstances of 
the culprit, which led to the beliitd' that he was not a hardened and 
irreclaimable oifendt r. Long imprisonments are, at all times, at- 
tended w ilh unavoidable evihs of their own — and in such breasts hope 
of reunion w ith society should not be too heavily borne dow’n ; the 
links lliat bind to the world should not he iireliievably severe* I ; 
And yet the thought of five years of such a life as w e are now about 
to describe, is almost too heavy aburdcai for one who, peihaps, has 
never been accustomed to carry his ideas beyond the setting of the 
sun over his head. 

For five days after his entrance into the prison, the convict is 
placed in a solitary cell, without work or^iinusement of any kind : 
in this interval no one has access to him but the, chaplain, the go- 
vernor, and the turnkey, who is altcndance on him ; and they 
are directed, as far as possible,, to avoid speaking to him. Some 
effect may reasonably he hoped from this forcing of llie mind to 
consider what it is vvliich has catised his imprisontnent ; but ex- 
cept as a punishment for refractoriness, this js tlie only ftifcily 
iiulitary confinement to which he is subject during his iinprison- 
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ment* At the etid of these days, he is placed in the first class, and 
commences a life of seclusion, which is to last for the first half 
of his imprisoBment, unless J^is good behaviour produces his earlier 
removal to the second. While in this first class, he inhabits a sepa- 
rate cell, in which he works alone by day, and sleeps alone at night; 
when he is advanced to the second, he passes his working hours in 
a larger cell with two or three other prisoners. In the first class 
it is not ;ibsolute solitude, because the ceys are closed with a Irel- 
liced door only in the day time ; the prisoner is occasionally visited 
by the wards man, or his instructor ; he stands at his door at certain 
times to hear the Scriptures read ; he occasionally comes out to 
school ; and walks in the yard, or labours at the mill or pump 
daily, in company with others. Neither in the second is it unre- 
strained society ; the conversation in the working cells is only per- 
mitted in a low tone of voice ; no amiisenienls are allowed, and 
silence, under all circumstances, is enforced as n||^h as possible. 
It appears, too, that very early at all seasons of HI year, the pri- 
soners of both classes arc locked up for the night, and we believe 
that no candles are allowed; so that, after sunset, there is nothing 
to occupy or divert the thoughts. 

The distinguishing feature of this system (for we have no room 
to enter into its details) is the greater use which is made of solitary 
confinement in this modified way as discipline and not punishment. 
Taken from his course of vice, separated from his profligate com- 
panions, and “even from his respectable friends, instructed in his 
duty, perhaps for the fiist time, by the assiduous kindness of the 
chaplain, and passing his time either in a forced inactivity and silence, 
or in sober sedentary cmploynienl|, such as those of the tailor, shoe- 
maker, or weaver, it is hoped that nis mind cannot but turn in upon 
itself, and it is believed that the materklis are^given to make reflec- 
tion profitable. There is no appearance of severity, none of merely 
compulsory discipline ; at the same lime the prison is not made a 
place of ease and comfort; every thing is done in the first instance 
to make the individual feel that he has degraded himself in society, 
and that he must go through ‘feuffering and restraint before he can 
rise to his former level ; but hope of restoration is never withheld 
froni him ; when he is placed in the first class, he is told that good 
behaviour will shorten his stay there and raise him to the second ; 
when placed in thp second, he is also told that the Committee may, 
if they think fit, recommend hyp as a proper object for pardon, and 
that diligence and obedience, with respectful attention to the chap- 
lain’s advice, can alone induce them to do so. Independently of 
these encouragements, good behaviour is rewarded by promotion 
to the inferior offices in the prison ; one-eighth of the produce of 
the prisoner’s labour is reserved for him till his discharge ; at which 

time 
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tiffin he also receives decent clothings and a graJtuity in money or 
tools not exceeding three pounds^ and if at the end of one year from 
his discharge he produces such evidence of his good behaviour as 
satisfies the coiiiniittee,Jie will receive a furthej gratuity not ex- 
ceeding three pounds. 

We should but trifle-unworthily wjtha great and difficult subject, 
if within the narrow limits which remain to us, we were to attempt 
to discuss generally the merits of the penitentiary system. In this 
country it is indeed praAically useless to discuss them, *for it is 
enough here to say that it is an experiment not fully tried, for which 
the balance of argument <\ priori is decidedly favourable; and to 
such an experiment under the circumstances of^ England, with a 
population increasing in numbeis and artificial wants, w'ith all the 
temptations to vice multiplying themselves infinitely, our prisons 
full, and our places of transportation having received nearly their 
complement, are at least bound to give a full and fair trial. 

In Amcric^lie most* complete disappointment has succeeded to 
a short-lived success ; nothing can be more melancholy than the 
pictures drawn by the inspectors of different and far-famed peni- 
tentiaries in their reports to the provincial legislatures ; they are 
described as having become ^ schools of vice \ as ending * in ge- 
neral ruin as increasing the ^ propensity to vice as inculcating 
‘ lessons of infamy.’ And we find general admissions ‘ that peni- 
tentiary punishments have entirely failed of producing the results 
originally anticipated from them, and that crimes have multiplied 
to an alarming degree.’* But these reports ought not to discourage 
us, because the same reports uniformly attribute the evil to an 
obvious and avoidable cause, the rapidly incrcusing population, 
which has so overstocked the prisons that all their regulations for 
discipline and classificatiow are entirely and necessarily at an end. 
When Sir George Paul spoke of the good success of the Gloucester 
penitentiary, he accompanied his answer with this observation, which 
accords exactly with American experience — ‘ if we had been com- 
pelled to receive all persons convicted of larceny and other great 
crimes, as an alternative punishment for transportation, I think it 
more than probable that we should not have reformed a man.’f 
This evil may be guarded against in a penitentiary, though it might 
be difficult wholly to avoid it in a gaol, or house of correction; the 
Millbank prison at least will never be overstocked ; and, not to rely 
on the testimony of advocates, whom partiality for the institution 
might make suspicious vouchers, iPis something to say, that in the 
six, years from December, l3l0, to December, 18^2, out of 
seventy-eight convicts whose terms of imprisonment expired (there- 

• See Koscoc’aTwo Essays, passim. i Re^>ort, p, 30. 
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fore not particula]!^ favourable specimens) and one hundred and 
fifty who were pardoned, forty-nine have actually received gratui- 
ties for good conduct for twelve months after their leaving the insti- 
tution,* Nof that we wouftl decide the question by individual in- 
stances, nor indee'd do we think that there are as yet materials for 
deciding it at all ; some may say that this i^ bMt a small harvest to 
f-eap at such cost and labour, and others may be provided with a 
larger number of instances where the result has been iinrortunate. 
The objection and the fact may both be Irue; still it seems to us 
enough to say that the experiment is of such vast importance, and so 
full of blessing if it should succeed, that it behoves ns to give it a 
fairer and a fuller trial, than the lime has yet allowed it to have in 
this country — there are inaiiy grounds on which success may be 
hoped for; there is none, that we are aware of, which concludes 
against it. 

for it should never be lost sight of, that the Millbank prison 
is not conclusive as to the penitentiary system ; tholl may be solid 
objections to some peculiarities of the discipline there, to the cosl- 
liness, or the situation of that establishment, but they arc entiiely 
beside the merits of the general question. They may serve to in- 
crease the prejudices of those who oppose the system, and to damp 
the hopes of ifs friends, but in reality as to these points the ques- 
tion must be argued as if the Millbank prison had never been built. 
We deem it right to set down this caution before wie cuter upon 
what is, in itself, a most important consideration, the future fate of 
that establishment. It has been stated that the Millbank prison was 
opened for the reception of prisoners in June, in the course 

of that year 72 convicts, all females, were admittetl, and as the dif- 
ferent parts of the building were completed, the numbers continually 
increased; at the close of the year 18J2'2 iUcontained 779 males 
and females, and when the committee of the House of Commons 
visited it in the spring of lB2v3 they found in it 809 piisoners. 
Nor was this the total of the population; the system of labour and^ 
inspection requires a numerous body of officers, and llie governor, 
chaplain, and surgeon rcside^with their families vvilhin the walls, 
and these all together amounted to 100. It is clear, from the most 
unsuspicious testimony, that this large body of persons was believed 
to hi? perfectly healthy almost to the close, if not enlirely so, of the 
year 1822, by all those venose duty it was to watch over their health, 
who w'ould have« anxiously allended to any unhealthy symptoms, 
and to whom, in the cc)mmoii*^urse of things, complaint would 
have been immediately made, if cause for it had existed. The pre- 
valent iendenn/ to disorder had been that of fulness of habit, and 
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at an earlier period it became the opinion as well of the com* 
niittec, as of the medical officers, that a reduction of the diet was 
expedient. If in a medical point of Y|ew a reduction was only 
safe, it is clear that in a imral point of view it wa« highly proper 
— it W'as also for the interest of an infant establishment to make 
such a change, for there was a very gei\cral feeling both in and out 
of parliament that the prisoners had too many comforts — and there 
w'as even an intimation that the annual vote for the expenses would 
be o[)posed on that ground.* The commitU'c, however, proceeded 
witli all the caiilion which such a measure requireci ; they called for 
the opinions of their medical officers, and upon the supcrinlendant^s 
(Dr. Hutchison) requesting the assistance of distinguished men m 
his profession, Sir James M*Ci rigor, die head of the i\rmy Medical 
Hoard, was desired to inspect the prisoners minutely, and give his 
opinion upon die proposed change of the dict^ and the nature of 
it. He did so, a^ finally a course of diet was adopted, to wdiich 
Sir James saw Wb ohjection, and which, it was believed, Dr. 
Hutchison thought might be safely tried. There was strong au- 
thority for it; it \^as proposed by Mr. Morion Pitt after a trial of 
it for fourteen years in Dorchester gaol, where during all that lime, 
to use his own words, it had apjieared to be ^ an exceedingly salu- 
brious diet.’ To inexperienced persons like ourselves there appears 
to be ail insufficiency on the face of it; the only portion of animal 
food in the whole was a single ox^head boiled in soup for 100 
males, and the same for 120 females per diem; but prison diet is 
so purely a question of experience tliat no one can impute the 
slightest blame to those wlio adopted it as sufficient under sucli re- 
commendation and authority. It was put in practice early in July 
1822; in the autumn the prisoners appeared to lose something of 
their former plumpness •and strength, and to labour under languor 
and depression of spirits ; but there was no indication of any pecu- 
liar disease, and something might be reasonably expected from a 
change which was disagreeable to the prisoners, "1 he winter was 
unusually severe, and it appears that the stale of the prisoners be- 
gan to excite some uneasiness eaily in Jinuary, JB2;3. On the 8lh 
of February the house surgeon, in his regular report, communi- 
cated to the committee the existence of scurvy. Upon this Sir. 
Jaimes M‘Grigor was again requested to inspect the pi ison, 

‘ state hi.s opinion of the effects of the tlietary.’ Iii^dcscribing the 
situation in which, upon this occasion, he found the prisoners, he 
says, that ‘ he cannot say that they #efe then in a .stale of sickness, 
they w (ere of less size, jiarticiilaily The females, lliini tin y had been, 
when he saw them before;’ — ‘ that their situation uas precisely tKe 
same that it was on his two foimer visits, when he gave a gieat deal 
of time and attention to it.’ — ^And c\cn so late as the < iul •of 
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March, when he visited tliem again, he says that ' he saw very little 
of severe disease; they were all cases, which if he had seen in an 
army hospital, he should have said they were people that had very 
little disease al>out them/ On the 17tk of February he made the 
following report — ‘ Having seen the whole of the female, and many 
of the male prisoners, I fownd that they were not in an unhealthy 
state. From a minute inspection of the prisoners in the infirmaries, 
I ascertained that while the proportion of sick was small for the 
season, their diseases were not, but in very few instances, of a seri- 
ous character, and not attributable to diet or confinement.’ 

We cite this evidence, not for the purpose of imputing inattention 
or ignorance to Sir James, who was undoubtedly mistaken ; but 
for the purpose of inferring, that if a practitioner of his skill and 
experience was deceived by the very insidious nature of the disor- 
der, and even at that time was not induced to attribute any evil 
effect to the cFange of diet, or the habits of lifi^ of the prisoners, 
the committee may well stand excused that the epidemic was not 
sooner arrested in its progress. Sir James’s report was laid before 
the committee at their next meeting, but the few days that had 
elapsed between the 17th and 2CJd had materially changed the face 
of things ; ipany more cases of disease, and two deaths had oc- 
curred. It was now thought necessary to add strength to the medi- 
cal attendants, and Dr. Mere Latham and Dr. Roget were called in, 
and requested to undertake the examination of the prisoners. On 
.the 1st of March they commenced their labours, and according to a 
very able report afterwards presented by them, they found ^ the 
prevailing disease to be the same with that which is known by the 
name of the sea-scurvy, and which is characterized by livid spots 
or blotches of the skin, especially on the lower extremities. Con- 
joined with the scurvy, in almost eiery case, there was diarrbrjea 
or dysentery. There were, indeed, a few instances of scurvy with- 
out disorder of the bow^els, and moreover numerous instances oc- 
curred of diarrhoea and dysentery where no marks of scurvy had 
appeared. But still, whether the scurvy subsisted alone, or the 
diarrhoea and dysentery subsisted alone, or whether they w^erc con- 
joined in the same individuals, there was found in all those who 
suffered from either or from both, the same constitutional derange- 
Itient, denoted by a ^,allow countenance, an impaired digestion, 
diminished muscular strength, a feeble circulation, various degrees 
of nervous affection, as tremg^rs, cramps, or spasms, and various de- 
grees of mental despondency,’’**' ^ 

Out of 858 prisoners, 448 were at this time affected in a greater 
or less degree, in one or other, or all of the forms of the disease ; 

i * Pen. Iteport, p. 588. 
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the women were more affected than the men, and of both sexes 
those who were in the second class, and therefore had been longer 
in confinement, were more numerously disordered than in the first; 
not a single officer or sei^vant, or any one of their families, was 
affected; and of twenty-four second class prisoners employed in 
the kitchen, all were free from the disease but three, who had been 
promoted to their employment there within four days. 

In the month of March eleven deaths took place ; of these it ap*- 
pears, from the evidence taken before the coroner, that four only 
can with certainty be attributed to the epidemic ; but the public 
attention was so drawn to the state of the prison, that a committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed to inquire into the mat- 
ter, which continued to sit and hear evidence for nearly seven 
weeks ; no less tlian fifteen medical gentlemen were examined as to 
the nature and cause of the disorder, as well as the proper mode of 
treating it; upoi^ll which points, as might be expected, a great 
difference of opinion prevailed. After the committee had made its 
report, as the state and number of the sick fluctuated extremely, (it 
being one of the most distressing circumstances attending the dis- 
order, that tliose who seemed to be recovered were perpetually re- 
lapsing,) three additional physicians were called in the request 
of Dr. M. Latham and Dr. Roget, to share the heavy burthen; 
they were nominated by the College, %nd were Doctors line, Mac- 
michacl, and Southey ; a removal from the prison of those who 
were most affected was deemed expedient, and by degrees the 
w'hole numbet of prisoners were transferred to the Ophthalmic 
Hospital in llie Regent's Park, or to hulks on the river specially 
provided for llie purpose. Some remarkable circumstances have 
been stated to us connected with these removals ; it is said that in 
several instances new turnkey*, who had never been in the Peni- 
tentiary, were affected with the disorder in the Regent's Park, and 
that the prisoners who w'cre removed thither, into one of the health- 
iest and most airy spots round the metropolis, recovered so slowly 
and relapsed so frequently, that it was at last thought expedient to 
carry them also to the hulks, where it w as found that the disorder 
was the most speedily and most efl'cctually overcome.^ 

We 

• The term ‘ overcome* is even now, perhaps, stronger than we an* atithorizeci in 
using; for though no death has occurred from (he diseii'^e s'uiCt^ August last, yet n 
large proportion of prisoners still suffer short amk'Slight irlaj)'jes. iNfany, perhaps, teign 
sickness, in the hope of a ])ardun. His Maiejtlty has already reiuilled a portion of the 
sentence of all the prisoners, in tlie following proportions — yeais Irom ten, one and 
a half from seven, and one from five. J’^arly in the pn'seiit session of parliament it 
was determined that the male convicts who had been removed to the huiks should re- 
main there permanently during their respective terms of iinj>risonrncnt, and the 5 G. 1V» 
c* to. was passed for that purpose, which plaAs them for t lie future under the manage- 
ment of the superintendaut and overseers of tlic hulks. We do not had that any per- 

iiianeiit 
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We have dctjriled this evidence willi some minuteness, because 
the question of repeopling the prison must be determined by tlic 
conclusion which is to be drawn from it as to the cause of the epi- 
demic. rive different sources have been assigned : the cliange of 
diet, the length of confinement, the depressing nature of tlie system 
of discipline, the bcvcrity of* the winter, and the low situation of 
the prison. If the last be the sole or most efficient cause, and the 
bad influence of it cannot be coiinlerafted by measures in them- 
selves iVee from objection, then, however it may be to be deplored, 
the only conclusion to which an honest and humane government can 
come, will he the abandonment of the prison as a penitentiary. 

In an inquiry, of this nature, it is natural, in the first place, to 
turn our attention to the opinions of the medical men w ho were 
employed, and who by an anxious attention during man) months 
to every circumstance and syniploni which could assist their judg- 
ment in the treatment of the disorder, were likely to obtain a num- 
ber of premises, whereupon, to found some satisfactory conclusion. 
Dr. Latham and Dr. Roget appear to us throughout to hav<i been 
actuated by so much zeal and patient industry ; and yet to be so free 
from systematizing, that we should have followed their guidance 
with great confidence. ]t appears, however, that they h.avc by no 
means made up their own minds on the subject ; and it is remark- 
able, and should teach us # lesson of caution in forming our 
opinions, that longer lime, more facts, and niore anxious examina- 
tion have only served to make them more doubtful of their own 
impressions. In their first report, which we have already quoted, 
they attribute the disease, with some confidence, to the united 
effects of the diet and the weather. I'hey stale their opinion thus : 

‘ In inquiring into ihe causes of ihe disease in question we think it 
right to state our persuasion that the sitiiution of the prison has not con- 
tributed to its production. First, because if this had been the case, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the same disease would have occurred in 
former years; whereas it has never appeared until the present winter. 
Secondly, had this been the case, the otficers of the prison being equally 
obnoxious with the prisoners to any injurious influence of situation, 
could not have been universally exempt, as it appears they have been, 
from the same disease. Thirdly, because, if the situation of the prison 
be injurious, it must be presumed to be so in consequence of inaish 
miasmata arising in its neighbourhood; yet since its establishment the 
prison has been, altogether free from those diseases, which marsh mias- 


mivnent arrangement luis been made in respect of the females ; probal>lv ihev will 
never rcluni to Millbunk. No infeience, tve think, cun faiily be tlraw'n Iroin tins sia- 
lute with iesj>eel to the jntentions of guvcrnnieiit as to the tilliniate re-opening of the 
Millbank; f(»r at all events it would nave been highly inexpiMjjciit thaif the same indi- 
viduals who had once been removed on account of the malady, should be replaced iu 
thfjjrison. * • 
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mata confessedly engender. Fourthly, because marsh misasmata always 
arise during the hot, and never •during the cold seasoits of the year, and 
the diseases which they engender belong to the same seasons. Lastly, 
because although scurvy and dysentery have undoubtedly been found 
prevalent in marshy districts* yet when marsh miasmata have produced 
them, they have been associated with intermittent fevers, and have oc- 
curred only at the hot seasons of the ybar. It may possibly be sus- 
pected that thesirfiple dampness of the situation may have contributed 
something to the disease. Bi^t we can state with confidence that, every 
part of the prison is singularly dry, and that in no cell or passage, on 
no floor or ceiling, or wall of the prison have we found the smallest 
stain or appearance of moisture. 

^ Several circumstances respecting the disease in question, which have 
been already mentioned, seemed to limit the causes of its production 
to such as could have had their opeiation exclusively upon the prison- 
ers, and especially at the present season, and now for the first time. 
One such cause is found, we conceive, in the diet of the prison. During 
the last eight months the diet was diflerent from what it bad been ever 
since its establishment. 'J’he change which took place in July last, 
reduced the animal part of the diet almost to nothing. In a soup made 
of peas, or barley, ox-heads were boiled in the proportion of one ox- 
head to 100 male, and one to 120 female prisoners; and we found upon 
inquiry that the meat of one ox-head weighed upon an average eight 
pounds, which being divided among a hundred allows only an ounce 
and a quarter for each prisoner. This new diet bad been continued 
until the present time; and to it we mainly ascribe the production of 
the disease in question. 

‘ It does nevertheless appear to us, that the diet of the prison has not 
itself alone been productise of the disease, hut that it reipiired the con- 
currence of other causes, of which the severity of the winter was pro- 
bably the chief. 'Fhe origin of the disease has been traced to the com- 
mencement of the cold weather, and its progress and increase have kept 
]>aee with it. There are rnoreover two circumstances which confirm 
us in the belief that diet and cold liavc been concurrent causes. The 
suflerers were most numerous in that class of prisoners which was most 
exposed to the influence of cold, from the lower temperature of the 
cells in which they pass the night, showing that where both causes most 
conspicuously concurred, the <!isea^e was. most extensively produced. 
Yet those individuals o( liiai class, who sleeping in the same cells, and 
cxjiosed to the same low- temperature by night, were employed in the 
kitchen by day, and had access to richer diet, were universally exempi ; 
shewing that where one cause was withdrawn,#the other was of itself 
inadequate to produce the iiisease.'— Appendix K. 
p. 389. ^ 

Thus clearly and ably did llicsr gentleiiu ii rcasmi lii April; but 
in .Inly,* they presented aiioilicr report, in which th. }' say — 

‘ Unquestionably we do bel eve, that some wjuriom influence has 
been in opeiation, over an<l above thjc caubcs to whith the epidemic 

was 
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was originally imputed. This injurious influence may have been present 
from the first, or it may have been subsequently superadded. Whatever 
it be, it hasjiitberto eluded our detection,^ and whether it is, or is not 
in operation at present, we cannot ieW-^Fenitaiiiary Report , Appen- 
dix E. p. 394 . 

We give them great credit for the candid manner in which they 
retrace their steps, and acknowledge their inability to assign satis- 
factorily the cause of the disease. It has been said, that the new 
facts to which they allude* should have led them to an obvious 
conclusion, that the disease was contagious or infectious. We 
confess w'e do not see, how that admission would have advanced 
them a step nearer to the origin of tlie disorder ; but the answer is 
very obvious — the M’hole doctrine of contagion and infection is so 
little understood, that he must be a rash theorist who will venture, 
from any two or three facts, however apparently strong, to assert 
their existence. Uponlhis point, however, they express themselves 
thus : 

* Numerous cases in the Penitentiary, to which we have already 
alluded, have seemed to us quite inexplicable except upon the pre- 
sumption of contagion. The fact may be otherwise ; and authorities 
we are aware preponderate against the contagious nature of dysentery ; 
nevertheless we have not iho\ight ourselves justified in neglecting the 
practical measures, which the tacts before us appeared to suggest, until 
medical opinion is settled upon this point/ — ibid, p. 395. 

Though the names of Dr. Latham and Dr. Roget only are 
annexed to this report, they being indeed, at the time of presenting 
it, the only physicians in attendance, we think we may infer that, 
at least so far as this point goes, it speaks the sentiments of the 
three other distinguished practitioners, whom we have mentioned 
as latterly associated with them; it is probable, that if any dif- 
ference of opinion prevailed on this point, or if any one of them 
had satisfactorily elucidated this difficult question, it w’^ould have 
been communicated in some shape or other so as to have reached 
us. But this has not been the case, and the physicians thus sup- 
plying us only with useful* facts, *and drawing no inference for us 
authoritatively, we should next look to the Parliamentary Report, 
which confidently negatives the influence of situation, and attributes 
the disease mainly to the new diet, p. 8, But this opinion pro- 
fesses to he in concurrence wuth the opinion of all the medical 
men examined, except Sir James M‘Grigor, and the report makes 
no mention of the last cited medical report of Dr. Latham and 
Dr. Roget; it was therefore ‘drawn up before that report had 
been presented, and its authority is very much shaken by this 
circumstance. ^ The reasoning too upon which it is founded, only 
• ' proves 
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proves that the situation alone could not have produced the dis* 
ease. 

Under such circumstances it would be presumptuous in us to 
express a positive opinioni^ 3?et to a certain extent #we think we are 
safe in drawing negative conclusions. Diet alone could not have 
been the cause, because at Dorchester* the same diet had been suc- 
cessfully used for fourteen years ; in the Devizes new prison for two 
years the prisoners have been very healthy on a diet wholly vege- 
table ; at Millbank too, though they who Iwed more generously did 
not suffer at first, the disorder extended afterwards to them. The 
cold alone could not have occasioned the disease, because the same 
cold did not produce the same effect upon whole classes of people, 
who fared much more hardly in this respect ; the prison too is well 
w'armed, and the carpenters work remarkably weather- tight. We 
cannot perhaps so easily assign conclusive answers to the sole ope- 
ration of long confinement, or melancholy system of life, because 
the effects of these cannot be so precisely ascertained; but it could 
not upon that theory be very satisfactorily explained, why these 
causes should produce so general an effect at one moment, rather 
than at another — we do not understand that there was any preva- 
lent lowness of spirits, previous to the disorder breaking out ; be- 
sides there are no instances of similar effects being produced in 
Prance, where the terms of imprisonment are often much longer, 
nor in America, where the solitude is nmch more severe and un- 
broken. Lastly, to the situation alone it is impossible? to ascribe 
the disease, for it did not spread beyond the prison into the imme- 
diate vicinity, where all and more than all, the same local influences 
must have been in full action. 

But what neither of these causes alone may have been able to 
produce, a concurrence 'of some or all may have occasioned; that 
moral causes operate strongly to the propagation and continuation 
of scurvy, the histories of all voyages bear ample testimony; and 
the fact that the second class of prisoners, and the females, were the 
first to be affected, is strong confirmation of this supposition ; 
that exposure to severity of weather aial lowness of diet have the 
same tendency no one can doubt; that the situation is one of pecu- 
liar healthiness, such as to repel these tendencies, no one can believe. 
Probably any four of the causes might have concurred, and, without 
the other, might have been innocuous; had the term^of confinement 
been short, or had the manner of living been more cheerful, active, 
and out of doors — had the winter^ been less severe — had the situ- 
ation been loftier — had the diet remained full and generous — ^in 
any one of these contingencies the disorder might never have made 
its appearance, or never gained that immense forpe and enduring 
hold wliich it iinfortiinately acqiiirdJl. The causes which came last 
. were 
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were the irtiriiediate and propelling agents, the others had prepared 
the subject matter to reecive the impulse. 

if this reasoning be just, there can be no difficulty in the practical 
conclusion to which we ought to come:* of these causes sOme may 
be removed entirely, some in part; and at all events their con- 
currence may be prevented; there will be then no reason to appre- 
hend the unhealthiness of the prison ; and if so, there Will be no 
reasorj why an institution so perfect in piany respects, so promising 
in others, should be abandoned. The course of diet must be rcCast ; 
it need not be restored to that excess, which induced plethora, and 
made the prisoners wasteful and fastidious; it were better tar to 
give up the place as a Penitentiary, and turn it into a House of 
Correction for shorter confinements, than to make it a place for 
pampering those who ought to suffer severe privations and mortifi- 
cations. But it must certainly be made more solid and nutricious 
than the Dorchester or Devizes fare ; at the same time more air 
should be iniroduced into the yards by throwing down walls ; the 
occupations of the prisoners should be made less sedentary, their 
limes of exercise and labour much;; extended, and we cannot but 
think the duration of their imprisonment might be somewhat cur- 
tailed. Wq really believe it would be very difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, in any situation or under any circumstances, or with any diet, 
to keep a body of prisoners in good health, who should understand 
that for seven or ten years they were to be confined, and lead such 
a life as was ()rcscribed in the Penitentiary. 

We here close our remarks, which have run to so great a length 
as to preclude us from adding to them by any recapitulation ; we 
are well aware that they contain a feeble and imperfect, and yet 
perhaps not an useless summary of the great improvements lijat 
have been made, and the liberal views tlva^ have gained ground in 
this country upon every thing connected with prisons within a few 
years. As to the question of the Penitentiary at Mill bank, when 
it shall again become the subject of parliamentary examination,’*^ 
we are satisfied that it will be handled witli that candour and pa- 
tience, that freedom from picjiidice, and that common sense, which 
so hoilourably distinguish the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons upon all subjects calmly and seriously brouglil before them. 
Wliaiever be the result, we shall be sincerely rejoiced, if our exa- 
mination shouW have llie effect in any degree of preparing the 
minds of individuals for the djscussion. 

A coimnitlec has heen formed for refoiisidcrin*; ihe suhjocl, which has exaadired 
evi(U »cc, uud closed ils siuings, l)ul circumstances lias\e prevented the presenting ol its 
report hitherto. Upon the nature of thft, rcpoit, and the probable measures of govern- 
ment in consequence, we deem it therefore becoming in us to say nothing at present, — 
June Gtk, • ^ 

« 
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Art. ViL — L Tro^ek to Chile, over the Jtide^in the Yeun 
By Peter Scliinidtinejer. 4to^ 

2. JouTwl a Residence^ in Chili daring the Year 1892^ an^ a 
Vpy^lg^ from Chili to* Brasil in 1823. By l^aria 

J yQl. 4tp. , ^ ^ ^ 

3, Extracts from a Journal written on the Coasts of Chile, B^eru, 

and, Mexico, in the Years 1820, 1821 and 1822. By Caplin 
Basil Hall, K.N. 2 volsi 12ino. « 

all the territories of the southern division of America formerly 
subject to Spain, Chili has been the least explored by foreigners. 
Its shores have been visited, its ports examined, and, its maritime 
towns described by many of ouf own countrymen, as well as others, 
who were either engaged in discoveries or occupied in voyages of com** 
merce ; and who, relating what they were told rather than what th^y 
saw, have raised most extravagant ideas of the fertility, wealth, popu^ 
lousness and civilization of the interior. The language of Spain 
is naturally bombastic when literally translated; for though its most; 
swelling phrases convey to the mtives no more lofty ideas than the 
simpler expressions of other nations, yet when transferred, by those 
who are not accurately acquainted with the conventional for.ee of 
the words, into any other tongue, they produce generally exagge* 
rated, and often very erroneous, representations. In this way those 
who have visited merely the shores of the Pacific Ocean have im- 
bibed ideas of the progress made by Peru aud Chili in the different 
branches of civilization, which far exceed the picture exhibited by 
such as have accurately observed their internal condition. 

From the. time of Ovalle, who published his woik in J 045,, to 
that of Molina, who completed his history about forty years agp 
from notes taken long before \p that country, no writer had fur- 
nished means for eslimaling the progress which Chili had made tOr 
wards civilization during the intervening period. Vidaurre, like 
his predecessors, Ovalle and Molina, devoted more of his atteor 
lion to the natural history of the country than to its actual pro- 
ductions. All those writers, whilst displacing the capabilities of the 
soil, neglected to inform us of the. extent in which those capabili- 
ties had been called into action ; and when describing the climate 
chiefl} dwelt upon that which was the most genial and salubrious^ 
Fiom such accQunts the European, who insepsffably associates with 
such advantages the ideas of dense population and abundant produc-r 
lion, w ill necessarily be quisled. To counteract the imperfect aiu} 
erroneous impressions thus created,* it is useful to recur to 
traveller^: from their journals — where^he want of food, of 
and of resting-places is incidentally related — where Ute fa%ue 
* VOL. XXX. NO. LX, r r# ’ arising^ 
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tfblug from rode meaos of conveyaoce* unfaroiod roada« OOd un« 
emiized guides and adeaidania are complained of — and the melan- 
choly feelings excited by travelling for days through barren or uncul- 
limted dtstricts^ or over steeps dangenpus,, and frozen mountains 
graphically described — tlie reader may deduce a sufikient number 
of facts to enable him to correct the too favourable statements of 
resident observers. , « 

' In this view each of the three works now before us has^ though 
in different degrees and with some Variation, considerable merit. 
Mr. Schmidttneyer and Captain Hall have related what they! saw 
with every mark of veracity and with becoming siiiiplicily. The 
former of th^se gentlemen traversed the continent from Buenos 
Ayres to Chili twice, and returned by the same route besides 
which, while in Chili he made excursions to the north and thesoutli. 
He 'describes the manners and appearai^p of tlie inhabitants, the 
general face of the country, and what he saw of its agriculture 
mining, manufactures and commerce. Mr. Schmidtmeyer’s accu- 
rate observations on the various occurrences tliat presented diem* 
selves make us regret that he had^ot consulted some uatiye, who 
might have corrected his composition in what we must in candour 
presume to be a foreign language: we could, too, dispense with a 
portion of* that German sentimentality which is sometimes suiff^red 
to Jfiterpose between more interesting matters. We are better 
pleased with his narratives than with his reflections, and should not 
have regretted the omission of much which he has extracted, from 
other writers. With these slight censures we cau cheerfully reconi-' 
mend the work, and we deem its scattered hints most valuable as< 
sistants in forming a just idea of the real state of the countries 
through which he travelled. 

Captain Basil Hall, an ofiicer whpse amusing work on 1^-Choo 
has rendered his name familiar to the reader, has produced, under 
the unpretending title of ^ Extracts from a Journal,’ two volumes 
full of interesting anecdotes, and lively descriplioiis of events, which 
occurred during his professional visits to several places on the •ci^st 
of the Pacific Ocean frpra Chili to the northern part of Mexico. 
We have ^ot the slightest doubteof the accuracy of bis narrative, and 
to every thing that he relates of w hat be saw or heard ive give implicit 
credence. Mr. Schmidimeyer has prudently avoided entering into 
the subject of tbos% party-politics which have visited with such 
dreadful calkmities the late doininioiis of Spain in America^M We 
do not censure Captain Htall for having foj^lowed a different cotti^; 
thcUigh we should have beeoHietter satisfied if lie had been a less 
decided panegyrist of one ^ the chief actois in the busindi^ of d|e- 
ilruction, or a more hesitating beUever in the power of reproduction 
. ‘ ' with 
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ivith ttliich the revolutionary leeders liave duped ihe mtifesaf die 
cOtititries vrt^bse coa^s he passed and slightly tooeKed upon* We 
arc?, too, rether surprized at the d^ree of importantewhicfa hegtm 
to the ^iqirhsstotis of popalar feeling ishich he wtOtessed euiong 
th^!^ vrith 'ndionti he chiefly associated* The state of blhtd ati1^ec«> 
trbh ^fcrVhich those people had been long accustomed, oiOst^iaiFe 
habituated them to such demonstrations as they exhibited tfiflifotir 
dfHvhatei^er party obtained, for even a short period, the super ioi^ity^ 
In countries differently circumstanced, the .momeiitslly ebulfitioua 
which ‘flie victorious party may excite, are very little to be do 
pended on. 'J1ie shouts w’hich accompanied Croiinvell, on bis visit 
to the Lord Mayor, were probably as loud as those /ittered in the 

f rogress of Charles tlie Second from Dover to Whitehall The 
Parisians were equally versatile and equally clamorous in their ap* 
plause of Buonaparte and of Louis X VI I f . The Cort^sof Spaiii, 
and their absolute monarch, were in their turn alike tbe^bbjects of 
enthusiastic feelings and acclamations. In Chili, the Carreras, 
O’Higgins, and now Freire, have each, as their efforts raised them 
to ijupreme command, been the^fdols at whose shrine the popular in- 
cense has been rapturously offered. Captain Hall must be avrarc 
that in those territories which once belonged to Spain,^Bnd wliidi 
now are said to be free, because they are no longer dependepi op 
her, not the least symptom of disapprobation has been allowed to 
bb expressed in any publication whatever. ’Fhe few who cun rOid 
must, if they read at all, receive the exaggerated representations mad 
false colourings vihicli the triumphant party may choose to publish. 
That such representations should be repeated from moutli lo 
’mouth by the vast proportion who are incapable of reading, is quite 
natural ; and we do not wonder that even a British officer, amidst 
the triumphant shouts of victory, should be somewhat infected by 
the prevailing mania ; we should have thought however, th«| n 
long voyage from St. Bias to Euro|)e might have given time Jar 
reflexion, and sobered down that high-toned enthusiasm which, as- 
suming prophetic power, can see, after a bloody contest of thirteen 
years, still raging with as much fury, if pot with as much foice, as 
at its cionimencement, the termination of the troubles in a stato of 
pe^ce, prosperity and freedom. 

The colonial systems adopted by the several governments of 
Europe were founded on the views of tlie iiflporlance of colanies 
entertained at the period when those colonies were formed, and 
bn the political opinions wdiich prei%iled in tlie couiitrics; from 
which ^they emanated. Those syiflenis did not contemplate rlho 
growth which the colonies sUbsequIgitly obtained ; nor did 
for it ivas not possible they rfiould, partake of the tnoie Jj&e- 

r F * ral 
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ral .view9 wliicli the progress of time ami knowledge gradually 
unfolded. The colonial system of Spain, formed in the r^ign of 
, Charles V,.^ could not possess that freedom which w^as admitted 
one hundred jg^d fifty years later, wheiw. England planted her colo- 
nies ill America. Spain had the task of subduing, and of reconcil- 
ing to her policy and her religion, numerous tribes of natives, who 
were not so far advanced in civilization as herself, and who, like 
herself, had been subjected to an arbitrary and intolerant govern- 
meiif. It \S natural, then, that the institutions to be established 
should partake of the spirit of the age, and be accommodated to 
what were the habits of the old, as w^ell as the new inhabitants of 
America. Ijad England formed establishments in America, in the 
reign of Henry VII., and had the countries in which they were 
formed, been as thickly peopled, and as far advanced towards civi- 
lization, as Mexico and Peru, at the time of their discovery, 
we apprehend the more free institutions, which began to be prac- 
tically understood in the reign of the Smarts, would scarcely have 
found a place in the provinces of New England. The rudiments of 
that freedom which North America now enjoys, were laid in a 
period when the due rights of the governed and the limits of power 
m the governors were better understood, and more accurately de- 
fine^^ than during the reign of the Tudors. In the latest of these 
periods, the great principle of religious toleration was unknown, a 
, difference in theological opinion was universally acknowledged ^o 
be an atrocious crime, and was uniformly thought of with an abhor- 
rence that seemed to justify the cruelty with which it was fre- 
quently treated. Deliberative legislative assemblies, freedom of dis- 
cussion on public affairs, uniformity of contributions, triak by jury, 
independence of judges, publicity of judicial proceedings, personal 
security-laws, and other social improvetnents, were all the growth 
ofube period which intervened between the conquest of Mexico and 
the colonization of New England. During t^t period, whilst the 
rest of Europe was advancing by regular though unequal s^eps, 
Spain, as well as Portugal, was oppressed by that night-mare pf tlie 
mind, the Inquisition, wfiose tremendous and invisible power, exer- 
cised cbiefiy on those whose faculties would have been most likely 
to lead to general improvement, extinguished every spark of genius 
directed to any other objects than those connect^ with the art of 
wan ‘ 

We are 'far from approving the mode by which Spain ^go- 
veriiedhqr distant possessions; hut we. cannot admire the taste 
which could induce an intelligent British officer, like Captain Hall, 
tp repeat the exaperated statement, which occurs in his l^th chap- 
ter, of the evils of that system, without even noticing the small por- 
tion of good which accompafiied it. Some of the evils which he 
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cotidemns are to be equally attributed to every oilier European 
government. England, France, Holland, and Portugal, like Spain, 
excluded their coibnies from all commercial intercourse with other 
countries. The governors^ commanders of the forces, and other 
elevated officers, were as generally chosen from Europe by thbse 
governments as by the court of Madrid. It was the weak policy 
of the parent states to discourage the production of such coinmo* 
dities in the colonics as they^ imagined w'ould rival their own;; aiiH 
if the old prhiciple that ^ the colonies existed only for the benelit 
of the mother-country,^ w as not acted up to as extensively byotliers 
as by the Spaniards, w'e must make some allow^ancc for those who 
had suffered severely from the buccaneers, and whose chief produc- 
tions, gold and silver, w^re j)eciirKirIy calculated to excite the acti- 
vity of mimeroiis adventurers. In those particulars in which the 
Spanish colonial system was worse than that of other nations, the 
excess of evil may be traced to the religious feelings created and 
upheld in Spain by the abominable institution w hich we have already 
noticed, which bound in chains of darkness the minds of the coiu*t, 
the nobility, the army, the clergy, and even the Inmnsitors thern- 
selves. Perhaps to this same religions feeling which produced the 
spirit of proselytism, may be traced the mild conduct of the Spanish 
govehiment towards the coloured races. Neither the English, the 
French, nor the Dutch, were accustomed to treat the Indians or the 
lienees with that leniency which the Spaniards dictated to their 
colonists. The regulations of the Council of the Indies, with all the 
faults of the constitution of that body, w^ere framed with a vie^^ to 
improve the condition of the inferior races, and where they failed 
of their intended effect, the failure arose more from the selfish 
viewrs of the creole Americans than from any want of humane in'* 
tentions in the official adVninistration of the mother- country. Mr. 
Southey, in his History of Brazil, has related the obstructions 

f ractised in America to nullify the orders of the council of the 
ndies for abolishing the system of encomiendas and mitas, which 
Captain Hall speaks of as effected by what he most Inaccurately 
calls the free governments recently established ; wdiich govera- 
ments, especially that of Chili, have substituted the worse practice 
of military conscription, in the room of the long-abolished t'cg'*- 
latioiis of the mining Mita. The operalioys of the missionaries, 
and especially of the Jesuits, w’ere dictated by humanity, and 
thou^ theif restrictions on the growth of the mind w'ere found 
effectual to check advancement beyond a precise and that a low 
point, Jet for elevating the rude savage up to that point, they w'ere 
certaitily well contrived. Their objdfct seems to have been to keep 
their Neophytes in a state of pupilage, to preserve them from any 
wanderings into heathenish or heretical pravity, and thus to Secyic 
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tlicir ev^rlasling happiness, though in th« process, and as a neces- 
sary part of it, all intellectual advaiicement was effectually sus- 
pended. 

It is well known with what facility the evanescent revolutionary 
governments in America can issue abstract dogmas respecting 
liberty, and the still greater facility with which they can prevent 
iheir practical adoption. In this they have followed the example ol 
the Cortes of Cadiz, who decreed that the Americans were in all 
their Vights equal to thg European Spaniards ; and as soon as the 
Americans began to exercise the rights thus decreed, drove them 
to resistance and anarchy by opposing tlieir own declarations. 

We have indulged in so many remarks suggested by the pe- 
rusal of Captain Hall’s excursive and amusing work, that we 
had nearly overlooked the quarto of Mrs. Graham. She seems 
more infected with the abstract admiration of revolutions than 
Captain Hall, and in her Chilian and Peruvian politics is di- 
rectly opposed to that gallant officer. Two of the leaders, Gene- 
ral San Martin and Lord Cochrane, have, or rather, perhaps, we 
should say had, formed opposite parties — for these revolutionary 
heroes come like ahadows^ so depart; — Captain Hall temperately 
espouses the cause of the former; Mrs. Graham takes up that of 
the latter, and while she lavishes the most fulsome praise on the 
admiral, does not forget to abuse the general without mercy. As 
both were swept from the scene of action before their advocates 
committed to the press their respective exculpations, they can have 
no effect on the future fate of those chiefs, nor on the countries 
that have been the theatre of their exploits ; but as they have been 
brought before the tribunal of the European public, w e shall, before 
we close this article, assisted by some documents which have come 
to our hands, and which neither Captain«Hall nor Mrs. Graham 
have inserted in their works, invite a slight portion of the attention 
of our readers to the subject. 

Tlie countries planted or subdued by Spain are so various in 
their characters and features, and had such different origins, that 
by merely general view's it is difficult to communicate any very 
accurate conceptions of their present condition. As in our last 
Number we sketched a picture of Mexico, the nearest, the most po- 
pulous, the most wealthy, and the most advanced in civilization of 
any of the trans-atlanfic dominions of the Spanish crown, we shall 
now present a^simiiar view of Chili, the most remote, the poorest, 
the weakest, and the least pbjifhloiis of them all. It has recently be- 
come more interesting than its \en\ importance warrants, from its 
convulsive efforts at distant conquests, and from having by the as- 
sistance of a collection of marine adventurers, attracted by the 
hope of the pluilder of that imaginary El Dorado, Peru, been ena- 
bled 
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bled lo «pfimd delation and ruin over tlie only country that stead* 
fastly maiivdlhied its adherence to the inotlier-couiitry. 

Under the dominion of Spain the captain^eneralship of Chili 
eitended from latitude 24® south to Cape Horn; but no settlements 
were actually formed beyond the 44 th degree, soT that the length 
occupied may be taken at J4(>0 EngliiJ] miles. Its breadth varied 
from 200 to 450 miles, slreijching in some parts considerably to the 
eastward of the Andes, and in oilier parts, being bounded by that 
range of lofty mountains. •Its surface may be about ihretf times 
the extent of tlie two islands of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
great feature of the southern division of America, the ranges of the 
Andes, which from their height and consequent excessive cold- 
ness are uninhabited and uninhabitable, covers nearly one third 
of the surface of Cliili. Between the loftiest of these ranges, 
called the Cordilleras, and the sea, two others arc found, each 
lower than the next. These lateral ranges are connected by $e* 
veral cross elevations. Many deep vallies are thus formed, some 
of which, being filled wiih water from the melted snows of the 
Cordilleras, become mountain lakes; while others, in which the 
whalers have found a passage to the sea, may be termed beautiful and 
fertile spots, in which pastnre for cattle is frequently met with, when 
the great droughts of the lower lands have destroyed al'/ the herbage* 
From the foot of the lower range of the Andes the land gradually 
descends towards the sea, but more precipitously near the shore 
tlian at any of the intervening parts. Even this comparatively low 
country is a continuation of cross branches or spurs from the 
Andes, presenting barren mountain-plains intersected by occasional 
deep fissures, in whose bottoms the melted snow's form streams that 
in winter scarcely deserve the name of rivulets, but in summer, 
when the snows in tho mountains most abundantly melt, become 
deep and rapid torrents, which sweep before them every obstack*. 
As rain very rarely falls in Chili, and only in the tw'O or three win- 
ter months, and as dews are ligiit when they arc occasionally expe- 
rienced, the districts between the ravines, expo^^ed as they are to the 
constant influence of an unclouded sqti in that warm climate, are 
almost destitute of vegetation, and present either bare rocks or 
barren sands to the eye of the traveller. 7 'he only inhabited or 
cultivated portions of this extensive country are those specks scat- 
tered over its length in what are called Urn (fuebrarlas, or fissures, 
iliroiigh which the melted snows find a passsage to the sea. Tlie 
six or seven tow ns in Chili are all, except the capital, St, Ja^o, ai* 
mated near the spots of these ravines, w here they terminate in the 
Pacific ocean. Ovalle, Molina, and the other authors wbo have 
described the country, have overlooked the vast intervals between 
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these fissureSf and cpniiaiog their aGcoiints exclusively to ihe nar- 
row valUes, have, as observed, represented ChiU^4e a country 
possessing a soil and climate of the highest degree of fertility, 
^ese exaggerated statements are properly reduced to their just 
value by the authors under our consideration. Captain Hall, in his 
ride from Valparayso to the capital, observes : — 

‘ The whole country seemed burnt up ; not a blade of grass was any 
where to be seen j not a drop of moisture ; every thing was parched 
and wKhered along the baked ground, which was riven into innumer- 
able crevices. In the course of the morning we passed several ridges of 
hills, and here and there the eye was gladdened by the sight of a slen- 
der strip of green, pointing out the course of some mountain stream/ 

The more extensive journies of Mr. Sclimidtmeyer give the 
same picture of the face of the country. On his Jong excursion 
from Gnasco to Valparayso, he remarks, ‘ We had not met in 
Chili with any lierds of cattle or of sheep, nor had we seen any 
spot during this extensive journey in it, where they could be main*- 
tained in numbers: — the cultivated grounds appear but as very 
small spots over an immense waste/ The general want of mois^ 
ture and the consequent sterility of Chili may be conceived by thc 
fact which this author states, ‘ that from Maypo in Chili to Ata- 
cama, a distance of one thousand geographical miles, all the rivers 
and streams which flow westerly from those huge masses the 
Andes, would not form so considerable a body of W'ater, as that 
with which the Rhone enters the lake of Geneva, or of the 
Uliames at Staines.^ This excessive drought is, liowever, less felt 
on advancing soiithw^ard into a more temperate climate. From the 
river Biobio, in latitude 37^ to the Straits of Magellan, the land is 
moistened by abundant .rains, and it is from this portion of the 
country that the most striking picture^ of tlie high fertility of Chili 
have been drawm. Between that river and Valdivia, the whole 
country is occupied by the unreclaimed Arucanian Indians, whose 
exploits have been sounded in Europe by the epic poet Ercilla. 
According to the interesting account of them in Captain Hall’s 
work, their present ferocity, jif not their courage, is equal to fliat of 
their ancestors, which the poet has recorded. The country is 
untraversed by Spaniards, and still maintains its independence, and 
its wars with the republicans of Chili, who are on both its 
frontiers. The city of*^ Conception, by whose garrison the Aru- 
canians were kept in check towards the north, is in a state of 
desolation, whilst Valdivia to the south, after being seized by 
Lord Cochrane, presents to them no barrier to be dreaded. 
The best part of Chili, die country near Conception, is so^ ex- 
posed to their ravaging incursions as to present no inducement# 
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to attend to itt etdlivation^ or to attract ilia inkabitaiUa of the 
more tiorthem and less fertile parts to settle there* 

We find much difficulty in estimating the number of inhabitants 
in Chill. No authentic accounts have presented themselves to our 
notice^ nor rewarded our researches into the amount of population* 
Every traveller who inquires of a Spaniard either in Europe or 
America the number of souls or of families in the town or pro- 
vince of which he is an inhabitant^ will be assuredly^ if not design- 
edly, deceived. In an instance now before us this may*be ex- 
emplified. Mrs. Graham, doubtless on the faith of some of its 
citizens, states Valparayso to contain 15,()00 inhabitants; Mr* 
Schmid tmeyer, who is certainly an accurate observer, and appears 
to have accustomed himself to such kind of estimates, calculates 
them at 3,3(X). We have seen in some of the Spani^ih periodical 
works the whole number of Inhabitants in Chili estimated at 
()00,(XX). There was no disposition in them to lessen the num- 
ber, and they included portions which are detached from that 
country, or opposed to it at present. In their calculation were 
included the towns of Mendoza, San Luis de la Piinta, and San 
Juan de Frontera, with the territories around them on the eastern 
side of the Andes. These small provinces have now assunicii inde- 
pendence, and are exercising that independence by hostilities with 
each other, with the petty republic of Cordova, and, whenever it suits 
their caprice, with Chili and Buenos Ayres. To make up the num- 
ber, the whole province of Ciiyo is included, consisting of the 
Indian tribes, the Pecunches and Pehueiichcs, descended from the 
ancient Aiicas, and mixed with Mulattos, who form a wandering 
tribe. In the same calculation are included the Ariicanians on the 
western side of the Andes, who wage interminable war, and the 
people of Chiloe, who,* under the Spanish commander Quintanilla, 
are holding that position for Ferdinand, w hilst their chief, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Graham, * displays a loyalty like that of the old knights 
of l-omance, rather than any thing one meets w ith in modern days.' 
Our readers may form some judgment of the actual population of 
the republic, for such, we believe, it is called, of Chili, from the 
summary drawm by Mr, Scfamidtineyer, after he bad finished his 
journies and visited all the towns except Conception and Valdivia. 

* The population of Santiago, with its suburbs, rated at about 40,000, 
is an estimate in the correctness of which both common report and ap- 
pearance seem to concur. Captain de la Perouse ana Von Kotaebtie^ 
who were both at Conception, have set down its population at 10,000, 
and according to the information \5hich I have received from several 
persoiU who have been there, it appears thus, and including its port 
Talcaguaiia, very fully rated. I have been twice at CoqutmiKi, and 
believe it unlikely that all us inhabivmts, those in ils^vicinity included, 
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coiiM make up the number of eight thousand. Between three and four 
thousand for Valparayso and the Almendral are an ample allowance ; 
and now that ,wc have travelled over* or heard of all the other ciik^ and 
towns of Chili, if we unite the population in^ them and in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, with that of the three places mentioned above 
and of*the capital, we shall not make up the number of 100,000. Where 
else shall we again look for t\Vice that amount? The road from San- 
tiago to Conception, it is true, leads throtigh many long straggling vil- 
lages ; but in all the space which lies to the right and left of them, 
settlements are small and few. On the northern roads, from the capital 
to Copiapo, the hamlets and detached dwellings are still less consider^ 
able or numerous, and we cannot expect to find on either side of them 
a population of piuch importance, as the few large villages in that di- 
rection are not thickly inhabited. Valdivia is a fort with a small nearly 
deserted town, and with an insignificant territory thirty miles long and 
twenty broad, chiefly covered with woods. Chiloe is not at present 
united with Chili, and all other below Conception have been either 
wholly or partly destroyed and forsaken. Ultimately, and summing 
up all, we may not be able to find much more than 250,000 souls ; 
which might be supposed the minimum, and 400,000 the maximum of 
the population of that country.’* — p. 355. 

From the nature of the soil on the few spots on which establish- 
ments have teen made, and in the Spanish maps dignified with the 
name of cities, w e may account for the desolation of many which 
we have formerly heard of. The rapid vegetation soon buries the 
remains of houses built of unburnt bricks, and the cities of Impe- 
rial, llepocura, Orsoiiio, and others, are now only to be found in 
the map of De la Cruz. 

The city of Conception, which Mr. Schmidtmeyer lias included 
in his estimate of population, has been destroyed by one of those 

• As much exaggeration has been circulated rcipccting the population of the several 
slates of America toriucrly subject to Spain, it may not be amiss to correct these igno- 
rant or wilful iiiislatenients. In North America, Mexico, including Quatiinahi, at 
present separaled from it, contains, wc have good reason to believe, about 8,000,000 
inhabitants. In South America, the population of New Granada, Caraccus, and 
Guiana, before the desolating war, and before they Lad assumed the present name of 
Columbia, was estimated at 2 , 200 , 900 . Peru appeared by the last Guia de Ptni, 
published in Lima, b^j Dou Hipolito Uananue, to contain 1,100,000. Chili was never 
reckoned by the Spaniards higher tlian 600,000, and is now estimated by Schmidt- 
meyer at the most 400,000. Buenos Ayres, in the report made to the North American 
commissioners Rodney and Graham in 1818, was represented to contain 1,200,000. 
In that number was included the inhabitants of the country under the rule of Artigas 
called Banda Oriental— that is, Monte Video and its surrounding territory in posses- 
sion of the BrasUians — Paraguay, Tucuman, and Potosi, which still retain their 
allegiance to Spain— and the small independent and hostile republics of San Juan de la 
Frontera, San Luis de laPunta, and Mendaza. These are all statements made by the 
inhabitants themselves, and were dnnuTi up before the dreadful devastation which thir- 
teen years of batbamos hostilii^' have produced, Tlie decrease ra this aggregate num- 
ber of 13,000,000, since 1810, if judged of from the vast decline in exportable piodac- 
fions, roust be very cos sidereble, 
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resolute villains who flourisii in revolutiomirjr Hum* He had 
been sometimes a royalist^ sometimes a republican, and sometimes 
independently of both parties practising on his own account. The 
effect of the operations ,of this ruffian, called Benavides, is well 
depicted by Captain Hall in the . account of a visit, made for a 
humane purpose, to the theatre of l>is exploits. He proceeded 
from the Port Talcaguana to the city of Coiiceptioh, — 

* In the course of our ridj,* he says, * we passed over many JeagtieS 
of country, once evidently covered with habitations, but now totally de- 
serted, and all the cottages in ruins. Rich pastures and tracts of arable 
land of the finest quality were allowed to run to weeds, without a single 
individual to be seen, or a cow, a sheep, or indeed any liying thing. I’h© 
town of Conception, even at a distance, partook, in its appearance, of 
the character of the times; for the churches were all in ruins, and live 
streets in such decay, that we actually found ourselves in the suburbs 
before knowing that we had reached the town, so complete had bcjeii 
the destruction. Whole quadras, which had been burnt down and re- 
duced to heaps of rubbish, were now so thickly overgrown with weeds 
and shrubs that scarcely any trace of their former character was dis- 
tinguishable. The grass touched our feet as we rode along the foot- 
paths, marking the places of the old carriage ways. Here and there 
parts of the town had escaped the ravage, but these only served to make 
the surrounding desolation more manifest. A strange incongruity pre- 
vailed every where: offices and court-yards were seen where the 
houses to which they belonged were completely gone ; and sometimes 
the houses remained, in ruins indeed, but every thing ^about them 
swept away. Near the centre of the town a magnificent sculptured 
gateway attracted our attention : upon inquiry, we found it had been 
the principal entrance to the bishop's palace, of which there was not a 
vestige left, although the gateway was in perfect j>reservation. Many 
of the houses which did remain were uninhabited ; and such is the ra- 
pidity with which vegctsffiou advances in this climate, that most of these 
buildings were completely enveloped in a thick mantle of shrubs, 
creepers, and wild flowers, whilst the streets were every where knee 
deep in grass and weeds. A solitary peasant, wrapped in his poncho^ 
stood at the corner of the square, leaning against the only remaining 
angle of the cathedral; and in a dark corner, among the ruins of the 
falling aisle, were seated four or five women round a fire cooking their 
meat, by hanging it in the smoke over the embers. The town, though 
stripped of its wealth and importance, was not wholly depopulated.^ 
The few remaining inhabitants had drawn together for mutual support 
and consolation in these sorrowful times. The children were almost 
ail handsome, and had the appearance of belonging to a fine race : «ti« 
like their parents, they were unconscious of the evils by which their 
country had been overwhelmed, jnd though doubtics^ hung^i 
cold enough, looked as happy and merry as their elders were 
dent and miserable/ 

The city of Santiago, as well as the other toViis jn Chilly arc 
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constructed in stich si manner as to prepare them for the nute 
shocks given by the earthquakes, which are of frequent and some- 
times tremendous occurrence. The Streets are so wide cs to afford 
security to the in^iabitants in the middle of them, when their houses 
are shaken down by the dreadful convulsion. The waits are formed 
of unburnt bricks, or rather ^akes of clay dried in the sun, about 
four inches thick, from fifteen to eighteen long, and from nine to 
twelve broad; tliese are cemented by the same substance in a 
more moist state, and usually plastered within wtdi the same earth. 
The bouses rarely have more than a ground floor, and are covered 
sometimes with tiles, but more commonly with thatch, and the 
latter is plastered over with a coating of clay. * Almost every one 
has u garden as a place of refuge from earthquakes, and the trees 
in these growing higher than the roofs of the houses, give to San- 
tiago, at a distance, and even when entering its streets, more the ap- 
pearance of a wood than of a city. The inferior dwellings are 
sheds, built on posts, with either branches or reeds interwoven. 
Such are the buildings in the few towns. In the country, the 
owners of a farm or of cattle have long single-floored ranges, con- 
structed like those of the towns, whilst the peasantry have mere 
cages of cane^ not better nor more sheltered from the weather than 
a building wo^ld be in England if twelve hurdles were set on end, 
forming a square, and coveied over with others. So little is w’et 
regarded, that the peasantry usually take off their clothes When it 
rains, justifying the practice by saying ^ the skin dries quicker than 
cloth/ According to Mr. Schmidtmeyer, this description of per- 
sons commonly sleep in the open air, and he himself during bis 
journies, frequently adopted the same practice. 

^rbe inhabitants of Chili may be most naturally divided into two 
classes, the highest and the low'est, with scarcely any gradations 
between them, or any of those connecting links which soften the 
differences of station in the more civilized countries of Europe. 
The patrician or aristocratic families are the great landed proprie- 
tors. They are the descendants of the first settlers, or of military 
or civil officers from Spain, who obtained grants of vast portions 
of land, which being confined by the strict entails called Mayor-- 
azgos, have been transmitted to tbeir descendants. Other tracts 
of land, of similar extept, have been appropriated to support the 
dififerent religious foundations in the country. 

‘ Some of these estates,* says Schmidtmeyer, ‘ not only reach from 
the foot of the Andes to the sea, bpt have claims over that series of 
mountains to their plains on the eastern side, being hundreds of ipiles 
in length, with a breadth from twenty to thirty. Some of tbeir cattle, 
in order to keep alive the right of possession to themselves and tbeir 
mastpvs, come down the eastern declivity, but the masses of that chain 
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few, that there. is no risk of hostile contacts. Even pn the Andes there 
is no common pasture land, and if the muleteer wish that some of his 
beasts should have the benefit of the fattening and invigorating; alpine 
plants, he must pay for it\o the owntr of a sectioA of those moun- 
tains.' 

Mrs. Orabain informs US| tVat between Valparayso and Santiago, 
a distance of ninety miles, three proprietors possess the whole soil. 
She adds, * that government has it now in contemplation to remedy 
this evil/ by allowing sales or long leaseiS of portions of the land. 
But what she calls the government, (General O'Higgins, wholiad 
reigned four years,) was driven away by another military adventurer, 
before this design was attempted to be executed. In the same 
rank with these large landed proprietors, some of whom have had 
titles of nobility transmitted to them, may be classed those who 
work the few mines still kept open, and the higher clergy, with the 
officers civil and military. There are some exceptions to this re* 
presentation, and in one or two of the vallies that open to the sea, 
are to be found a few clusters of small independent proprietors, 
such as Schmidtmeyer has noticed in the vicinity of Aconcagua. 

Though we have spoken of nobility and aristocracy, they must 
not be confounded with the terms in use with us. The proprietors 
of Chili are great herdsmen ; and the whole population, with slight 
exceptions, have mer<^ advanced in civilization from the hunter to 
tbe shepherd state. Each of the residences of these proprietors, 
whether called a Hacienda, a Rancho, a Chacra, or ah Assiento, is 
provided with what the Americans call a store, where the noble 
shopkeeper retails sugar, flour, ardent spirits, clothing and domestic 
utensils, to tbe poor that suriround his establishment. Like all peo- 
ple in that state of society, they are hospitable to strangers, and in 
a country where no public houses of entertainment are yet known, 
the feelings of a traveller may well be allowed to dictate those ex- 
pressions of gratitude with which Mrs. Graham and Mr. Schmidt- 
meyer record their reception at the houses of, several individuals, 
'fhis gentleman's account of an evening passed at the Assiento de 
Guasco, or Santa Rosa, is characteristic of the state of society. 

* We stopped at a small village, Santa Rosa, the only one in this 
valley between the shipping place and the town, a distance of thirty- 
five miles. The chief inhabitants are engaged in mining and in the 
retail trade of their shops. At night they came to.the house wh&t I 
had been received. On a long slip* of carpet sat the ladies, after the 
old custom of the country; the |nost favoured place is a bench nloxtg 
it : *a tertulia was formed, the men were of gentlemanly depertfxient, 
even the master muleteer came in to pay his respects, but took !a proper 
station near the door; the other sex kept up a gentlewomanly appear- 

* ' . ance. 
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aiice« C«garft ware smoked by the former, end the convemtion turned 
principally on copper, the ships expected to call for it, and on the 
expedition then preparing against Peru. The desire of information 
does not yet seem to exten<|^ much beyond ^what concerns mines and 
stores, and once satisfied that I nad not come to buy copper, our arrival 
in the valley of Guasco ceased to afford any interest. During the ler- 
Uilia, a feature characteristic of ease and indolence was exhibited. A 
poor boy, sent oti an errand, thrust his he^d in at the door, and asked, 

is the^ sugar The lady of the house, h^r husband not being within, 
answered “ there is,” but did not move for a considerable time ; at last 
she left the party and went to the shop to help the boy. I have gene- 
rally observed in this country, the appearance of as much favour con- 
ferred by dealing goods out, as by asking and paying for them.' — p. 266 . 

If the same simplicity of manners is not to be seen in the capital 
among the few families of what, for the sake of distinction, may 
be called rank, yet the descriptions given by Mrs. Gruhain, who 
seems to have judiciously naturalized herself with them, evince a 
grossness of manners very remote from what is to be seen in any 
part of Europe, or even in decent company in North America. 
That lady, in giving an account of her reception dinner, at the 
house of one of the hrst families, on her arrival in the capital, says, 

* The dinnc;r was larger than could be thought consistent with good 
taste ; but every thing was well dressed, though with a good deal of oil 
end garlic. I'lie greatest kindness is shown by taking things from your 
own plate and putting them on that of your friend ; and no scruple is 
made of helping any dish before you with the spoon or knife you have 
been eating with, or even tasting or eating from the general dish with- 
out the intervention of a plate. The table is stuck in one corner of the 
darkest, dullest, and meanest apartment of the house, so that one end 
and one side only allow room for a row of high chairs between them 
and the wall, so that any thing like the regular attendance of servants 
is precluded.' 

Even with the fear of tiring our readers by desciiptions of 
Chilian aristocratic manners, we cannot, after our slight skeicli of 
a dinner party, refrain from giving the lady's account of one of the 
several routs at which she was present, and though it was at the 
mansion of one of the most'" distinguished families, the otliers so 
much resemble it, that further description becomes unnecessary. 

‘ In the evening, the friends and relations of the family arrived, arnl 
the young people amused themselves with music and dancing. The 
elder ones conver;^ed over a chahngdis>h, and had a thick coverlet spread 
over it and their knees, which ai^swers the double purpose of conOruing 
the heat to the legs and preventing the fumes of the charcoal from 
making the head ache. It is but lately that the ladies of Chili have 
learned to sit on dhairs, instead of squatting on the estradas. Now in 
lieu of the estrada, there are usually long carpets placed oU each side 
©f the room, with t'\\o rows of chairs, as close together as the knees of 
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the opposite parties will permit^ so that the feet oL both meet on the 
carpet. The graver people place themselves with their backs to the 
wall, the young ladies opposite, and as the young men^ drop in they 
place themselves behind the ladies, and cc^nversation iscarriim on with- 
out ceremony in half whispers. JDancing begins by biinuets^ which are 
followed by allemandes, quadrilles and Spanish dances. The latter are 
exceedingly graceful, as danced herei but then the walta never brought 
youth and mirth and beauty into such close contact with a partner. 
However, they are used to it, and I was a fool to feel troubled at the 
sight. Some of their habitk are disagreeably ; for instance, a liandsotite 
fat lady, who came all in. blue satin to the palace (for it was at the 
viceroy* $ palace) to-night, had a spitting-box brought and set be^re 
her, into which she spat continually, and so dexterously, as to shew she 
was well accustomed to the manoeuvre. However, the young ladies, 
and all who would be thought so, are leaving off these ugly habits 
fast/ 

In a country where few men and scarcely any women can read, 
where there are no books which can induce them to acquire that 
art, and where all political views are confuted to their ow n eoinitry, 
to Buenos Ayres and Peru, it is not to be expected that tlie cur- 
rent conversation should extend beyond the topics which most in- 
terest them, their shops, their farms, and their mines. Accordingly 
we find in^lhe three works before us, no hint that’ any thing ap- 
proaching to that interesting conveisation which is to be met with, 
more or less, in all polished society in England, in France, and in 
Germany, was snft’ered to interfere with the smoking, the music 
the dancing, and above all the gambling, that generally prevailed. 
A gay and gallant officer like Captain Hall, might, on landing 
from a long sea voyage, find amusement in the frolics of the I’apa- 
das, (disguised ladies,) and the jovial gaiety of their homely circles. 
A lady, like Mrs. Graham, jn her calamitous situation, was prudent 
in accommodating herself to their customs, and wise in entering 
into their amusement, whilst the more thoughtful German (as we 
suppose Mr. Schmidtmeyer to be) could indulge his disposition to 
observe manners and generalise characters. 

We have sketched the’ higher classp in Chili from the scattered 
features of them iucidenlally furnished by our authors. The 
picture of the great mass assimilates so nearly to that of the lower 
classes in other countries, that the representation of them may be 
comprised in a few w’ords. We have noticed ibeir dwellings, or 
rather their cages ; their dress and utensils are oft a similar scale ; 
their chief food is inferior meat, xvilh some preparation of make 
flour, abundance of garlic, much^ruit, especially water-melons, and a 
profusion of that useful condiment in a warm country, the capsi- 
cum, or Chili pepper. They arc now almost wholly derived from 
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l^e interccMir&e heHveen the <3^iiial inhabitants and Spanish set- 
tlers. If any of the pure Indianlf^ce remains, it is so mixed with the 
European, ibjit, in language, in religion, and in general habits, it is 
no lo^er disringuishable^ There were ip Chili few negro slaves, 
and the decree for abolishing slavery, issued early in the revolution, 
was a mere aiFectati^ of phiUhthropy* The remains of the old sys- 
tem of eneojniendas, or forced labour, ^tboiigh long ago abolished 
by the Spanish government, continued in practice, and though Mrs. 
Grahanl, by way of conrpliinent to dte ret^lution, states it to have 
been abolished in the beginhihg;of that series of calamities, still the 
practice is continued. Sh^ says,/ that duty-work w^as abolished, 
that servants arciiiow paid, and ai*e beginning fp have houses of their 
own. Yet still much duty-work is done, in fact, by the Peons and 
half Indians on every estate, although it may not be strictly legal : 
but what are the poor to do ? They must take their shelter and their 
food from some employer, and the ^ployer .will often exact from 
him several labours beyond the law/ 

Whatever slight alleviation might be afforded to their condition 
by the paper abolition of the eneomienda or duty-work systems, 
under the revolutionary chiefs that have risen up, they have suffered 
far greater evils by being made subject to llie military impressment. 
Tliousands of the ablest and strongest individuals were taken with- 
out their ow^n wills being consulted, brought bound in files frOm 
their, hamlets to the sea-ports, and dispatched with little food, 
scanty clothing, and with oply the promise of future pay, to serve 
under chiefs who regarded their lives and their comforts less than 
that of the cattle on the estates from which they had been forcibly 
transported. The mortality among these wretched peasants, both 
on their voyage to Peru, where they were stowed closer than ne- 
groes on the middle passage, and after* they. bad landed at Ancon, 
was enortnous, and could only replaced by successive levies of 
recruits from their fellow-labourers, who were seized and conveyed 
to their destination in the same manner. We have the most un- 
doubted evidence of this from an eye-witness, and indeed, without 
it we should be at a loss to account for a couuti'y like Chili, with its 
erratic population, being enabled to produce armies on a sudden, 
bearing to its inhabitants a proportion double to that which Franco 
or Er^land, with their abundant resources and their density of 
people, could, after much delay, bring into the field. 

ThO great abundance of horses has formed the natives of Chili 
into excellent horsemen. They rarely walk the distance of a mile, 
and they keep, generally, a horse saddled and bridled at their doors, 
to <;:ouYey them front hpMse to house. Among all classes, indolence 
ae^ms to be the general habit, unless roused by some extraordinary 
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occasion, v^hen they are capable of endurance,* abstinence, and 
sometiines even perseverance. Mr, Selim idtmeyer’s remarks on 
the peasantry are evidently the result of just observapon, ^ 

‘The hours which I dajly passed withphe poorer classes, afforded 
me many opportunities of olierving thdr good and cheerfuMispositions, 
their becoming language and manners, the gentts^ss and thff seemingly 
affectionate feelings wdth which they live with each other: ^ their chil- 
dren appear to do what they^leaSe, but such is their natural tdleciess, 
that they are probably seldom inclined to mischief* Ttys habit pf in- 
dolence, which pervades all ages, is, however, strongly belied by tivcii- 
nass of countenance and speech, and often by considerable exertions 
when necessary. A feature which deserves particular notice, is the 
security with which a traveller may pursue his journey, sl^p in open 
air, and remain entirely exposed during his rest, although known to be 
travelling for commercial purposes, and generally with much money or 
valuable goods in his trunks. There arc few spots in Chili where this 
may not be done without risk. JTo feceive , strangers is,* even with the 
poorest, an act of hospitality rarfier than of self-interest.' 

The idea of their superi^ify^ to more polished people, %hicli 
seems to be universally cherished in the state of society a little ad- 
vanced beyond the condition of savages, was remarked by Schmidt* 
meyer among the Chilenos. 

‘ I had often observed/ he Says, * on the road, that I was' not looked 
upon, nor so well treated, as my own muleteers ; for they were not 
only signiored on all occasions, but sometimes called by the high title 
of Saior Cavallero; whilst they veiy seldom^ if ever, would, vouchsafe to 
signior roe : their answers were a plain yes or no : their asking again 
what I meant to say, hey or what ?' At one place he observes, ‘ 1 called 
the lady of the house Signiura, her husband Signior, but failed in ob- 
taining any corresponding marks of respect, I once asked why they 
did not call me Signior, as I did them: they stared and laughed, ac- 
tually humoured me afterwards several times, as they would have done 
a child asking for a little sugar, but shortly relapsed into what 1 clearly 
saw implied some felt or assumed superiority over me/ He adds, 

‘ Many tribes of American InditCns, which we hold in low estimation, 
are known to look down on us as drudges, constantly intent on gain, 
and much inferior to themselves.' ^ ^ 

Education in this country appears to be on a very low aii<l con- 
fined scak. The slight benefits conferred by^t arc limited to a few 
young men of the best families, whilst that of the females is wdiollp? 
neglected. The establishments for this puf pose are under the di- 
rection of the clergy, who have received in them^ the mere rudi- 
ments of knowledge ; and the excesstve bigotry and supeistilion of 
that body, united wdth their conceit, seem to forbi<l the ho|>e of 
improvement. The charlatan decrees rcgafding edticltion, issued 
by the revolutionary rulers, have experienced the usdal fate of studi 
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Imposifiotts: they had scarcely begun to operate, before they were 
annihilated. 

The chief rural occupation is the breeding and fattening of horned 
cattle. One of the large proprietors of land, the J^darquis of Lai ~ 
rain, is stated to have Tieras amounting to fifteen thousand head of 
cattle ; and several Others possess from five to eight thousand* No 
part of the ntral economy of Chili 19 , so peculiarly characteristic as 
the mode of catching these animals, litlfihg them, and preserving their 
flesli. ^‘A coi»d (lasso) made of the hide of a bullock is cintdoyetl for 
taking them, and dexterity in the application of it is the exclusive 
object of the education of those who use it. 

‘ The unerring precision with which the lasso is thrown is perfectly 
astonishing,* says Captain Hall; * and to one who sees it for the first 
time, has a very magical appearance. Even when standing still, it is 
by no means an easy thing to throw the lasso ; but the difiiculty is vastly 
increased when it comes to be used on horseback, and at a gallop ; and 
when, in addition, the rider has to pass over uneven ground, and to 
leap hedges and ditches in his coarse; yet such is the dexterity of the 
Guassos, that they arc not only sure of catching the animal they arc in 
c hase of, but can fix, or, as they term it, place their lasso on any parti- 
' culav part they please ; over the horns, round the neck, or the body, 
or they can include all four legs, or two, or any one of the four, and 
the whole with such ease and certainty, that it is necessary to witness 
the feat to have a just conception of the skill displayed. 11‘ a wild bull 
is to be caught, and two mounted horsemen, or Guassos, undertake? to 
kill it; as soon as they discover him, they grasp tlie coil in the hd’t hand, 
jirepare the noose in the right, and dash off at full gallop, each swing- 
itig his lasso round his head. The first who comes within reach, aims 
at the hull’s horns, and when lie secs, which he does in an instant, that 
the lasso will take effect, be stops his horse and turns it half round, the 
bull continuing his course till the whole lasso of fifteen or twenty yards 
in length has run out from the guassos haudr The horse, meanwlnh', 
knowing by e.xperience what is going to happen, leans over, as much 
as he can, in the opposite direction from the bull, and stands in trem- 
bling expectation of the violent tug which is given by the bull wdien he 
is brought up by the lasso. So great indeed is the jerk which takes 
place at this moment,, that, were not the hoi*se to lean over, he would 
certainly be'fiverturned ; but standing as be does, with his feet planted 
firmly on the ground, he offers sufficient resistance to stop the bull as 
instantaneously as iWie had been shot, though at full speed ; and in 
some cases the check is so abrupt and violent, that the animal is not 
only dashed to the ground, but rolls along at the full stretch of the 
lasso; while the horse, drawn sideways, ploughs up the earth with his 
feet for several yards. I’liis, which takes so long to describe, is the 
work of a few seconds, during which the other horseman gallops past, 
and before the bull has time to recover from liie shock, places the lasso 
over the horns, and continues at advancing till it also is at the full 
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stretcli. The bull, stupified by the fall, sometimes lies motionless on 
the ground ; but the horsemen soon rouse him up, *by tugging him to 
and fro. When on his legs, he is like a ship moored with two cables; 
'and however unwilling he may be to accompany the horsemen, or how- 
ever great his struggles, h^? is irresistibly dfagged alogg bv them in what- 
ever direction they please. If the intention be to kill the animal for 
the sake of -the hide and taijow alone# as is often the case, one of the 
guassos dismounts, and rundi^in, cuts the bull’s hamstrings with a 
long knife which he always^wS&s in his girdle, and instantly afterwards 
dispatches him by a dexterous cut across the back of the neck. The 
most surprising thing is, the manner in which the horse, after being left 
by his rider, manages to preserve the lasso always tight ; this would be 
less difficult if the bull would remain steady, but it sometimes happens 
that he makes violent struggles to disentangle himself from the lassos, 
rushing backwards and forwards in a furious manner; the horse, how- 
ever, with wonderful sagacity, alters his place and prances about, as if 
conscious of what he is doing, so as to resist every movement of the 
bull, and never allowing the lasso to be relaxed for a moment. 

* When a wild horse is to be taken, the lasso is always placed round 
the two hind legs ; and as the guasso rides a little on one skle, the jerk 
pulls the horse’s feet laterally, so as to throw him on his side, without 
endangering his knees or his face. Before the horse can recover the 
shock, the rider dismounts, and snatching his poncho or cloak from bis 
shoulders, wraps it round the prostr^ite animars heac|^ he then forces 
into his mouth one of the powerful bridles of the country, straps a sad- 
dle on his back, and, bestriding him, removes the poncho; upon which, 
the astonished horse springs on his legs, and endeavours, by a thousand 
vain efforts, to disencumber himself of his new master, who sits com- 
posedly on his back, and, by a discipline which never fails, reduces the 
hoi’se to such complete obedience, that he is soon trained to lend his 
speed and strength in the capture of his wild companions. 

‘ During the recent wars in this country, the lasso was used as a 
weapon of great power in the hands of the guassos, who make bold ami 
useful troops, and nei^er fai>to dismount cavalry, or to throw down the 
horses of those who come within their reach. There is a well authen- 
ticated story of a party of eight or ten of these men, wlio had never 
seen a piece of artillery till one was fired at them in the streets of 
Buenos Ayres : they galloped fearlessly up to it, placed their lassos 
over the cannon, and, by their united strength, fairly' overturned it. 
Another anecdote is related of them, which, though possible, does not 
rest on such good authority. A number of armed boats were sent to 
effect a landing at a certain point on the coast, guarded only by these 
horsemen. The party in the boats caring* little for an enemy unpro- 
vided with fire-arms, rowed confidently along the shore. The guassos, 
meantime, were watching their opportunity ; and the moment the boats 
came sufficiently near, dashed into Ihe water, and, throwing their lassos 
round the necks of the officers, fairly dragged every one oi them out ol 
the boats.' 

The agriculture of Chili is at a low ebb. Tlie chief of its p»o- 
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diicts is wine of a very indifferent quali^. So little advance lias 
been made in the most common mechanic arts, that the business of 
a cooper is scarcely knowp. The wine is brought from the vine-^ 
yards in skins, as jin Spain ; but from the Dorts> what little is ship-* 
ped, is conveyed in large earthen jars; and, indeed, in tlie absence 
of casks, water for the use of the shmpii|^g equipped in Chili is pre- 
served on board in similar vessels. are planted about eight 

feet asunder, and run along upon low mcks placed crossways ; they 
are pruned down to two or three of the knotty shoots of the last 
growth — nothing more is ’done to them ; and, in consequence, the 
space below is covered with lucerne so abundantly, that a part of 
the grapes are deprived of sunshine, and absolutely choked by the 
grass and their own foliage. In consequence of this management, 
some of the grapes are rotten before others approach to ripeness ; 
and, as all arc gathered and trodden out together, the composition 
thus obtained is very unpleasant in flavour; and the best, after un- 
dergoing a forced fermentation, is thick, heady, and so unwhole- 
some that seldom more than two or three glasses can be drank in a 
day without bad effects. From the grape a species of brandy is dis- 
tilled, which nothing but the prevalent love of ardent spirit among 
sailors can make drinkable. 

TTie w'heat of Chili is remarkably fine, and its productiveness has 
been celebrated by Ovalle, Molina, and Ulloa. Mr. Schmidtmeyer 
seems to have examined the subject with attention ; and, though his 
inquiries give a result far short of the accounts of those authors, the 
increase much exceeds anything known in Europe: he estimates it 
at about twenty-five for one. They sow less than half the seed that 
is usually sown in England, because the corn plant spreads out into 
a large branch with many stems ; so that the thinnest sowing is suf- 
ficient if the seed be good. Notwithstanding }he fertility of the soil, 
it requires nearly as much time to bring the grain to maturity as in 
England or Germany. The failure of crops is by no means uncom- 
mon. The bliglit of one year will sometimes occasion the total loss 
of the crop in the next. On the brows of the mountains Mr. 
Schmidtmeyer was told ^ that the cultivator was satisfied if he gut a 
tolerable crop out of two or three ploughed and sown for, though 
the others should not yield him anything.' He does not estimate the 
average produce of an acre of wheat at more than thirty-five or 
forty bushels. Maize is more cultivated, as being more productive 
than wheat, and a§ forming a preferable fo6d to the greater portion 
of the inhabitants. Barley is gfown chiefly as food for horses and 
mules. Oats are unknown, and sqme experiments for raising that 
grain seem to have failed. Cabbages and potatoes are abundantly 
cultivated, and especially capsicum, which seems to form an indis- 
pensable arlick in aU the culinary preparations of Chili. Oranges, 
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lemons, olives, and pomegranates, as well as peaches, apples, pears, 
and figs, are more or less grown in all iKe parts ot this division of 
South America. Sheep are not nuich attended to; their wool is 
coarse, and their flesh not esteemed. Pigs and goats are be 
met with, but not so generally as they probably would be if the 
feeding of horned cattle were not mevre easily conducted than ,pro- 
viding subsistence for tho^iniiinals. The ancient beasts of bur- 
den of South America, the ‘^ainacos, are still found in ilie Andes; 
but the horses, which have multiplied excessively since their introT 
duclion, have superseded the use of those animals ; and all convey- 
ance of goods, of every kind, is conducted on the backs of horses 
or mules. The coasts abound with fish, but in the abundance of 
beef, that species of food seems to be neglected ; few fishing boats, 
or small-craft of any kind is to be seen on the coast of Chili. 

The mining seems to afford the greatest occupation next to agri- 
culture and bleeding cattle. There was a period when the gold 
and silver mines yielded an annual quantity of their niCfals, to the 
amount of about 700,00(J dollars. Mr. Schiiiidtmeyer visited the 
once celebrated mines of Uspallata, where he found neither inha- 
bitant nor habitation ; ^ the strokes of the miners,’ he says, ^ were 
not heard, and the mines arc, I bedieve, totally abandoned.^ The 
once productive mines of Til til. are stated by the same genlleinaii 
to ^ have been abandoned because of the accumulation of water 
and he adds, ^ it w'as contemplated by some British settlers, to 
make the trial of a steam-engine, and again to work one of them.' 
The remarks of lliis traveller, when on his journey to Coquirnbo 
and Gtiasco, may account for the declension in the produce of the 
mines of the precious metals. 

* We were crossing a stream in a small lonely valley, when we beard 
the strokes of the mattock, ^ancl found an old man, a lavador, digging 
and washing fur gold ; but he did not appear thriving in his pursuit ; 
no golden harvest shone on his ragged garments, nor was there any 
other indication of reward for the hard toils, of which his wrinklcil 
weatherworn face and his exhausted body manifested the effects, I 
>vas told that these people, generally taken, seldom got more than a 
scanty daily subsistence. The hope of imeeting with a pepita, or lump 
of gold, sustains the exertions of the hivadorcs' 

At present the greatest production of mineral wealth from Chili 
is copper, which is chiefly raised near Copiapo and the oth^r nor- 
thernmost districts near that town. Both Mr. Schmidtmeyer and 
Captain Hall visited the copper works, and have described the, rude 
process by which the metal is separated from the impurities with 
which it is found in the mines. * It is, how'ever, after all, far from 
clean, and undergoes a further purification in the countries to which 
it is exported, before it is fit for use, by which a loss of fourteen |>cr 
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cent, in the weight is incurred. The labouring in copper mines is 
represented by these writers as tlie only branch of industry on the 
incsease. Captain Hall says, *^the produce of copper in one year 
has lately risen te more tliaii sixty thousand quintals, of one hun- 
dred Spanish pounds each. The greatest part of this goes to Cal- 
cutta, a small quantity to China, and the rest to the United Slates 
and Europe/ It is said, that veins of fead, iron, tin, and quicksilver 
have been discovered in the Andes ; but as none of the mines have 
been worked, if their exi§tence be a fact^ the richness of the ore fe 
unascertained : and whilst there are no roads in the country, no la- 
bourers to be employed, and no capital to pay them if there were, 
th^ are of little importance. 

The manufactures of Chili are insignificant. A little wool and 
cotton is spun in a rude way, and afterwards woven into ponchos, 
a kind of blanket, with a hole in the middle, through which the 
head is thrust, which forms almost the universal dress of the inha- 
bitants. Some utensils of clay are fabricated for domestic purposes, 
and Mrs. Graham praises both the form and texture of the pot- 
tery. ITie most extensive use to which it is applied is as a substi- 
tute for casks. 

The commerce of Chili merits some detailed examination, be- 
cause we ihink^ neither of the three writers under consideration has 
acted with perfect fairness to that class of British traders who are 
most liable to be seduced into injurious adventures. No trade can 
be beneficial. longer than it is reciprocally so. If the surplus pro- 
duce of a country be less than the value of the commodities sent 
to it, those who send them mast necessarily experience a Joss. Cap- 
tain Hall and Mrs. Graham speak with apparent exultation of the 
number of Biitish and North American vessels, with cargoes, that 
flock to the shores of South America ; Jbot tlrey do not notice what 
sales have been made of those cargoes ; nor (what, v\^e think, they 
must liave heard from the merchants with whom they mingled, 
though perhaps they may have forgotten it) the ruinous losses which 
attended their adventures. The same system of deception which 
has duped many British capitalists, under the name of loans, has 
tempted traders to send goods to Chili, far beyond the amount fov 
w hicli the commodities of the country can ever pay. We think, as 
niucli attachment to the interests of their countrymen as is disco- 
vered to revolutions in the abstract, might have drawn from these 
two authors some warning iutiinaiions to prevent evils in future, 
similar to those which are uow' actually and extensively experienced. 

Before the attention of Chili \was drawn from commerce to re- 
volutions, before its capital was consumed by its convulsive eflfbrts 
in distant invasion, and before its active population had been thin- 
ned by internal awd external warfare, its trade, like that of other 
* * countries, 
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counli ies, was conimensurale with its sutpltis piQiluclions atul lire 
wauls of il 3 inhabitants. It exchanged w itli Bueiuxs A) res the [)io- 
duce of its mines of gold and silver for the herb the lea of 

Paraguay, whose use was as general as that <)f the Chinese tea is 
in England. Since the mines w’ere closed, and ihi intermediate dis- 
tricts convulsed, this branch, of com lyerce has been nearly anniid- 
lated, and the iiiatt^ has so rben in price as to be only obtainable 
by Uic few whose property knot wholly dissipated. With Peru the 
trade from Chili consisted in exchanging wheat, j('ikcd bejjf, hides, 
and tallow, for sugar, coffee, cotton, cDcoa, and some European 
commodities. This trade has been also nearly annihilated since tlie 
wasting desolation to which the sea-coasts of Pern have been de- 
voted. Occasionally a vessel arrived from Lim*a, in her way to 
Spain, by which the copper was transmitted to Europe. A con- 
traband trade was carried on along the coast by English and North 
Americans ; sometimes by vessels professing to be engaged in the 
whale fishery ; or by others so strongly armed as to <lefy the revenue 
cniizers. 

Since the revolution began, the ports having been opened to all 
the world, and exaggerated representations ol the wealth of the 
country zealously circulated, ships from all nations have resorted 
to Chili with cargoes very far exceeding the wants pf the country, 
and exceeding still more its capacity to fin nisli commodities to pay 
for them. According to Captain 1 lull, the copper amounted to 
(i0,0()0 quintals, at thirteen dollars, or about 160, 000/. sterling; 
the silver to ^iO,(KK) marks, or about 40,000/. This is the w liole of 
tijc products willi which to make payments for the prodigious quan- 
tities of goods poured into Chili from ihe various districts of lui- 
ropc and North America. The consequence has been, that the 
foreign commodities have been i educed in price far below their 
cost ill the countries from which they w’ere brought, wliilst the only 
commodity adapted for those countries, which Chili can Itnnish, 
has risen in similar proportion, Ihus the Englislunan wlio sends 
his goods to Chili loses by his sales, and again sustains a further loss 
in his returns. Captain Hall has given the former and present [irica s 
of several coiumodities, which sufficiently show llic state of com- 
merce. Cf British goods it appears, that pjinlcd cottons, worth 
formerly from KS to ^24 reals, now sell from 2h to 3 reals, or from 
d(i pence to 19 pence. Velveteens, whiyh wen* atC(i leals, sell foi 
2 reals or 13 pence; and crockery- ware, whicli^oncc sold for 350 
reals the crate, now sells for 40 v^als, or 21 shillings. We leave 
the English merchants and m^iuifaclurers to delernurie hoW' heavy 
the loss to the shippers of such goods must be. I he agrlcultuial 
products of the country have suffered a similar diminution, since t)ie 
vent for them in Peru has been dosed. Thus wheat has fallen from 
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3 lo reals; ier^kcd beef, from 10 to 7 or 7i reals; jand tallow, 
from B to 6. ilie only commodity that bas risen is copper. 

We are advocates for freedom of trade in its fullest extent, and 
shall not suffcV oiirselves to be frightened from our advocacy by any 
of tlie evils which revolutions bring in their train. But when we 
are scilonsly told of a peasanjt being zealous for independence, be^ 
cause, by the freedom of trade which it has introduced, he buys bis 
sliiit cheaper than he did formerly, we must be allowed to hesitate 
before we admire his inductive powers. «W e must think that trade 
cannot be long beneficial to Chili, by which the countries with 
whom it trades are losers. 

Much has been said of the monopolies by which, under the Spa- 
nish colonial system, European goods were rendered to the con- 
sumers at enormously high prices. We suspect those evils to have 
been over stated, and believe they arose more from the extent of 
capitals in classes of individuals, than from any regulations of the 
govcrimient. They more resembled the monopoly enjoyed by the 
brewers and distillers of London, than that which the laws have 
conferred, in the case of tea, on the East-India Company. 

The situation of trade in Chili does not seem to be bettered by 
the introduction of this boasted freedom which tlie republicans 
have bcstowedaipon it. '^flie same influence which was exercised 
l)y individual capitalists is now exerted by those at the head of 
a Hairs. According to Mrs. Graham (p. £7^0> ^1^^ minister and fais 
[>artuer are the great speculators; and, in anticipation of the new 
tuxes which they were about to impose, ^ in addition to the spirits 
and tobacco they long ago purchased w'ith the government money, 
have now bought up the cottons, cloths, and other articles of cloth- 
ing, and only their own agents are able to procure such for any cus- 
tomer. This,’ she says, ^ added to the want pf a small coin, and 
the use of notes for three<pences, only playable, or rather exchange- 
able, for goods from their own shops, is a severe grievance.’ When 
ministers of state are shopkeepers, their own shop is likely to be 
first considered; hence the whole import trade of Chili is confined 
to Valparayso, where, and at the capital, to which it is the port, 
the minister Rodriguez and his partner Areas carry on their trade. 
Hut with a license from government, ships may go to Guasco and 
Coquimbo to load copper. Our system of permits on certain 
excisable commodities is ^certainly harassing as far as it extends; 
but Chilean legislators have extended that system to every commo- 
dity conveyed from one place tp another. There are two classes 
of revenue officers, ' some stationary and some ambulatory; the 
Juttci are to be obeyed wherever they are met, on the hills, on 4he 
road, or out of it, in all weathers. They are to have a copper 
badge about the size of a crown- piece, which they are to wear 

• concealed; 
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concealed; and yet if they 6top a cargo in the niichit of the wikiest 
plain, or in the worst weather, that cargo must be opened, and is 
not to be removed till proper officers arc fetched to watch it to 
the nearest station, to see an hether it contains smiiggled goods, or 
whether a piece of cotton runs a yard more or less than the niani* 
fest/ • 

Such is the account given, by Mrs. Graham of some of the new 
regulations for trade, according to a decree issued for their im- 
provement whilst that lady ivas at Valparay§o. Mr. Schmidlnieyer 
notices the regulations in actual practice, previously to the promul- 
gation of this improved edition of them. 

‘ The inward duties levied on most articles of foreign manufacture 
amount to about a third part of the arbitrary value set on them by the 
officers of the custom-house. I had an opportunity of witnessing the 
trouble and delay wliich.attended the mere transfer of some goods pur- 
chased in Santiago, destined for a shop in the country, in which case a 
small inland duty is paid. Every article, however trifling, was put 
down, wdth its measure, and the whole made up a little book: the offi- 
cers examined each of them separately, and flxed their value on it: 
this tedious operation ended, for which whole days were required, and 
the small duty paid, a guia, or permit, was granted, without which the 
goods would have been liable to seizure on the road.’ • 

The trading partnership between the prime minister and the 
nephew of the archbishop seems to have hit upon various expe- 
dients for bringing custom to their shop. When after many and 
long delays the seamen of the squadron came to receive their wages, 
* they were paid in bills of twenty-five dollars; four only of which 
they could get silver for, the rest they w’ere compelled to expend 
in clothes at the shops set up for that purpose by the minister’s 
partner at Valparayso.’ j(GraAm?i, p. S 1 7.) From the same autho- 
rity we learn, that when Lord Cochrane returned to Valparayso from 
Lima, having a claim to a house on shore, an order was sent to the 
governor of the former place to provide one : * the governor con- 
sequently pitched on one of the most commodious in the port, and 

scut an order to Mr. C , an Englishman, to remove with his 

family, and to leave it furnished for lli6 admiral.’ Lord Cochrane 
had not so far divested himself of till English feeling by his con- 
nection with this land of liberty, as to avail himself of the power 

of the government, and would not allow Mr. C to move. 

We have dwelt at greater length on this subject than its import- 
ance may seem to merit, because it is,the freedom of trade in which, 
according to the views of Captain Hall and Mrs. Graham, the 
great .benefit of the revolution is to be felt. In every part of those 
dominions of ^ South America which once belonged to Spain, the 
impolitic restraints on trade, which formerly existed, have not only 

* «bccn 
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been cotitiiitied*by tbe present rulers, but have been strengthened 
and enforced with greater severity than before. W e cannot, there- 
fore, give to the assumption of these writers,^ — an assumption in 
direct oppositinjU/ to the existing facts, implicit faith which 
prophetic politicians seem always to claim for their predictions. 
We see no reason to conchide that, because when Spanish ships 
could no longer enter their ports, those of other nations, on paying 
most exorbitant duties, were permitted to do so, the successive 
rulers *bf that country will feel it thdir interest to give to com- 
merce more freedom tlian may appear to them to suit their own 
party or personal advantage. 

We see no greater reason to expect that more regard will be paid 
to the security of the property of individuals in future, than the 
South American revolutionists have hitherto afforded it. The pos- 
session of such wealth as could be easily made available to public 
purposes, has not directed the cupidity of the successive governors 
to the Same kinds of confiscation that were practised in France, and 
recently attempted in Spain, by the Jacobins in the one and the Li- 
berals ill the other country. I'he spoils of the church in America 
presented no temptation; it would only have brought to their trea- 
suries land for which there were no purchasers; but the capitalists 
of the country, the old Spaniards, offered a booty worth seizing. All 
of them were in succession stripped of the W'ealth whicli they pos- 
sessed, and in many instances they w^ere first either secretly or 
openly put. to death, without even the shadow of a trial. The few 
who escaped with life, endured long imprisonment, and were lite- 
rally reduced to beggary. These men were not only pos.sessed of 
the capital, but of what intellect and commercial integrity was to 
be found in those countries. Captain Hall, who may always be 
trusted when he docs not predict, s^ys of*them : — 

‘ They undoubtedly are far better informed men, more industrious, 
and more highly bred, than the natives in general. As merchants, they 
are active, enterprizing, and honourable in llieir dealings. It is only 
on the national question between them and the natives that they are 
illiberal ; towards those with whom they have business to transact, they 
are always fair and reasonable. They are much less tainted with 
bigotry than the natives; they "are men, taken generally, of pleasing 
conversation and manners, and habitually obliging to all; and wheti 
not pressed by imraodarate danger and difliculties, especially so to 
strangers; for, notwithstanding Uieir habitual jealousy, their prejudices 
never interfere with their cordial hospitality, and even generpsity to all 
foreigners who treat them with frankness and confidence/’ 

Such is the character .given of the capitalists of Spanish America 
by Captain Hall, the avowed enemy of their political party. Now 
on wl^t reasonable .grounda nan free trade, or any Trade, be ex- 
pected, 
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pected^ when the capksils timt were to furnish productions are din- 
sipaled by patriotic robbers ? or when the integrity and intellect^ 
equally necessary, are banished by the furious ^citenients com- 
municated to a savage population under the pretences of 

liberty, equality, and independence? We see^ With this gallant 
officer, ^ nothing in this revolutionary ‘^irama, that is acted to the 
life, but the cruelty and thejsorrow/ 

We have long and ardently wished to see the dominions of Spaki 
in the western world independent of her absolute powe% and 
flourishing under free governments. We have watched with 
anxious attention every step that has been taken from the moment 
when, by the folly and fears of the Cortes of Cadiz, those dominions 
were compelled to plunge into anarchy, and thus, step by step, to 
become the dupes and the victims of those pretended patriots wlio 
were most profuse in Mattering the selfish passions of the lowest of 
their ignorant population. We have marked their course through 
the several stages of their progress: anarchy began, the r€%n of 
terror quickly succeeded, military despotism next follow^C ®ttd 
convulsive efforts were attended with splendid but destructive suc- 
cess ; and now, deprived of resources, exhausted by exertions be- 
yond the strength of nature, they have become the easy prey of any 
adventurer who, like Freire in Chili, or tlie present Idader in Bue- 
nos Ayres, has sufficient skill to keep together a banditti, under the 
name of an army, that can compel the countries, from their scanty 
means, to yield them support. 

We have been speaking of South America, for we still entertain 
hopes, though by no means sanguine hopes, that a better fate may 
be reserved for Mexico and Guatimakt. The first of those coun- 
tries, though dreadfully torn by the internal convulsions which raged 
from 1810 to 1815, has enjpyed a comparative degree of repose 
for eight years. The same kind of plunder and confiscation has 
not been practised there as was exercised in Caraccas, Buenos 
Ayres, Peru, and Chill The Spanish capitalists, under the pro- 
tection which Iturbide afforded them as far as he could, either 
withdrew their funds with their persons, or if they remained, were 
allowed to enjoy it with little molestation; and we believe not a sin- 
gle individual was executed, and few imprisoned, merely because 
they were rich, and Could by extortion be made to yield money 
to the state. That country declared itself iiidei)eiident of Spain 
too, at a period when the fallacy of the wild theories of democracy 
had been extensively exposed in alhtheir hollowness and egotism. 
Guatimala has suffered less froiminternal convulsion than Mexico, 
^nd though it withdrew from the connection with that country on 
the abdication of Iturbide, it may be again united with it. If that 
should be the case, the revolutionary spirit, which»reqaire8 constant 

* ^ war 
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.war for its nlinient^ vviH have nothing to feed upon. It is too remote 
from other countries to tempt their adventurers to attack them, or 
to excite that hope of plunder hy vrhich the revolutionists have been 
enabled to population of tlje several divisioi^s of South 

America to invaJe each other. If there be in Mexico and Quati- 
mala suilicient common s&nse and good feeling to create and sup- 
port a real and fefficient executive government — a government not 
wavering with every breath of popular agitation; if confidence be 
established for the personal security of each individual; if some suf- 
ficient check be placed on extravagant expenditure, and on the con- 
tributions to the public treasury, as well as on the mode of levying 
them, no-hostije attacks from Spain can annoy them extensively. 
If, however, a civil war cannot be prevented, if the different pro- 
vinces arm against each other, if the disorganizing principles of 
democracy should be diffused through that savage population, and 
one demagogue succeed to another in urging them on to their ruin, 
the soberer part of the people may prefer even the government of 
SpaiW to a state of anarchy; and thus they may again fall under 
that heavy yoke from which they are at present freed. 

The revolution in Chili has followed with so much regularity the 
common routine of such calamities, that there is little difference, 
except in the names of the actors, between it and that of St. 
Domingo, of Buenos Ayres, of Columbia, and the other countries 
which have suffered from the operation. Men, of influence from 
their wealth, but of slight mental pow'crs, were urged to take the 
first lead, and having kindled the ferment, those who prompted 
them to act, having more energy and no restraining moral principle, 
soon consigned them to insignificance. Of this description was 
the family of the Carreras, who for a short time, till the execu- 
tioner dismissed them in succession to another world, held the 
supreme command. Mrs. Graham bas drawn the character of the 
most prominent member of this factious family, and as we think it 
will suit that of most of those who have figured in a similar w'ay 
as, par excellence, the friends of liberty, we give it in her own 
words : 

* Don Jose Miguel Carrera, of an ancient Creole family, was pos- 
sessed of great advantages of person, natural intelligence, and many 
qualities of a higher class, but was uneducated and wild. In early life, 
like the heroes of MoHewj's comedies, he had recourse to all sorts of 
petty and entert^aining roguery, to raise money to supply his private, 
and not always innocent, expenses ; till at length one of these expedi- 
ents encroached so largely on the^ fortune of an uncle, that his father 
sent him to Spain, where he entered the army. There is a dark story 
of an Indian being murdered while defending the honour of his wife or 
daughter, which his enemies talk loudly of, and his friends know to be 
' . loo 
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too coiisonant to his habits not to fear it true. He imbibed in Spain a 
spirit of enthusiasm, amV a knowledge of partisan or guerrilla warfare; 
and he returned to Chile with no proigt but a wish to join in the strug- 
gle for independence, and no desire but to imitate ](faj|oleon — to profit 
by what had been done by others, and to posses^^the'|^litetl^, and raise 
his family to a rank hitherto unequalled there/ 

In this biographical sketch \re see the regular pt'oeess by which 
the characters of revolutionary leaders are formed. In youth, dis^ 
sipation, cunning, swdndling^and want of filial afifection, con^itute 
the first step ; then violation of female honour, and murder; then 
guerrilla warfare and its vulgar enthusiasm; then selfishness, under 
the guise of patriotism ; next the acquisition of popular applause and 
of supreme con|pand; and then, on a small vibratioiti of the scale 
of fortune, banishment and distress ; and finally, as in this instance, 
the scene closes by the hand of the executioner. After the fall of 
the Carrera family, consisting of several brothers, who all came to 
ail untiinely end, a series of successful operations took place; by 
which the Spanish forces were completely annihilated. G^^ral 
San Martin, whose early history is bid in obscurity, havivig the 
army at his disposal, placed O’Higgins, the reputed natural son, 
by an Indian female, of an Irishman who had been governor-gene- 
ral under the Spanish monarch, at the head of affairs. , Under liis 
Protectorsliip, for such was the title w hich he assumed, the expedi- 
tion to ruin Peru w'as undertaken. A fleet w as manned with the 
refuse of all nations, except Chilenos, w hich rivalled the actions of 
their predecessors, the buccaneers, and as far as the ’object of 
spreading desolation in Peru was concerned, was cmiiieiilly suc- 
cessful. It has terminated by making that country the theatre of 
sufierings, whose effects are only mitigated by w'unt of materials to 
feed it, and by the destruction of the force which inflicted the evils. 
Neither navy nor army itmaiifs to Chili, nor the means to collect 
4‘illier, should the country be again assailed. The few troops that 
were left to defend the southern frontier against the incursions of 
the Ariicaniaii Indians, were induced to revolt by their chief, 
Freire; and he led this handful of men to the capital, where the 
complaisant protector, with liis little senate, allow’ed him to assume 
the supreme command. Thus another military chief has risen to 
rule over a country more afflicted by the hands of its owni unprinci* 
pied and ambitious chiefs, than by tlic tremendous earthquake 
which has levelled its habitations in the dust. 

As the fleet of Chili was conducted by an Englisliman, thotigli 
under the orders of tlie commander *of the land forces, and as 
almost the wdiole of the efficient Seamen were either British or 
North Americans, it is not wonderful that its achievements should 
have been of a character to excite terror in the ill disciplined and 

. * feebl} 
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feebly commanded navy of Spain. The operation of cutting out 
armed ships from under powerful batteries had been indeed very 
generally attempted, and had most commonly been crowned with 
$uccess/dufm|;)|lf ^ter years of the long war which raged in 
Europe. * TliH|.®jifniard8 on board the* Esmeralda must have kept 
a most negligenf watch, as the first intelligence of the attack seems 
to have been the meeting of the parties who had boarded her on 
different sides, on her quarter-deck. After a desperate but confused 
resist0iice, the ship was carried, and rt^moved beyond the reach of 
the batteries, before those who ought to have directed them had 
acquired sufficient calmness to point their guns with any effect. 
The moral influence of this gallant operation, an operation which 
discovered b<fth skill, and courage in Lord Cocbji||ne, was far be- 
yond what could have been produced by an action of equally suc- 
cessful result on the open sea; and we cannot but think Uiai the 
prompt and decisive conduct of the naval part of the armament 
forms a contrast not to the advantage of the commander-in-chief 
who personally led the land part of it. 

When by the united efforts of the army and navy the great ob- 
ject of plunder was in some measure attained by the surrender of 
Lima, we are not surprized that the commanders of the two arms 
should quqrrel about the division of it ; or that one should accuse 
the other, when they had both been disappointed in its amount. 
Without off'ering any opinion on the relative demerits of the com- 
batants, each of whom tieats the other as the vilest of culprits, we 
may give the outline of the charges reciprocally produced. 

The secretary of state, Monteagiido, in a letter to Lord Coch- 
rane, dated 3d October, 1821, after relating several scandalous 
transactions, w'hich he affects to pass over, accuses him in the most 
direct manner with having levied contributions on the merchants 
trading on the coast, without aulhwity; &nd with giving passports 
to places blockaded by order of the government, by which his 
lordship alone profited. There is something so whimsical in the 
style in which the secretary addresses the noble culprit, that 'we 
must amuse our readers with a few literal extracts. 

* Your excellency has s^nt the ships of the squadron, against the 
positive order of the commander-in-chief, to places and objects in op- 
position to his plans. Your excellency disarmed the Pueyredon against 
the wish of the government of Chile, and took possession of the prize 
which that vessel had just made, in spite of the orders that were com- 
municated to you, and the claims made by the captain premier. Your 
excellency caused to be stoldh the medicines of the army in Huara, 
ordering Captain Crosby, with ah armed force, to break open the doors 
of the room in which they were deposited. Your excellency gave pass- 
ports to the prisoners of the Lord Lyndock for the contemptible consi- 
deration 
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deration of the money that you have received from them. Your excel-* 
lency ims possessed yourself of the private property on board the 
Laura, and you have opened the public correspondence which she 
brought from Chile. Your excellency has ./various captains 

without the forms prescrilipd by the articles pfjjjjffi^fubstituting for 
well deserving officci-s others who were unwdrfjil^J^Tilttd who had no 
other recommendation than that of being entirely devoted to your in- 
terest. Your excellency has taken of the property of government, 
moni(!s which exceed double of its debt to the squadron ; and notwith- 
standing you have not returned the money of private individivits, ex- 
posing many to almost certain ruin of their fortunes, and proving in this 
your bad faith ; since otherwise you would have returned a surplus^ as 
your pretext for surprizing it was to pay the squadron.' 

The other charges are promoting insurrection in the fleet — ne- 
gociating treacherously with the enemy — slandering the govern- 
ments of Chili and Peru — find disobedience of orders — for'all of 
which San Martin would have before exposed him, but from con- 
sideration for * the military life of the accused, and his character 
as a general of the .state of Chile/ 

It is rather singular that Mrs. Graham, as the professed advocate 
of Lord Cochrane, and w ho has not been sparing in the letter-press 
of her 7 \ppendix, should have omitted to favour the public with the 
charges and counter-charges thu.s brought by the general and the ad- 
miral against each other ; more especially as she represents herself as 
being employed in printing, whilst in Chile, the Composition of tlic 
latter, and speaks of it with no slight complacency. Whoever has 
seen, and happens to recollect, Lord Cochrane's address to Lord 
Ellenborough, published after his trial, will be able to conceive 
the kind of answer which he w'ould give to the charges brought 
against him. In his letter to tins ex-proteclor of Peru, dated 
19th November, 1822 ^ instead of refuting his accusations, he as- 
sumes the office of accuser; and with every vituperative epithet 
that language could furnish, charges his late commander, Don Jozc 
dc San Martin, with being * a liar, a coward, a cheat, a robber, 
a liypocritej' and a murderer.' These charges, in a paper of forty 
pages, are reiterated, varied, and pertinaciously maintained. An a 
specimen we quote a passage from a production, the w hole of which 
would form a valuable study for one who felt either delight or dis- 
gust in the contemplation of revolutionary heroes. 

* My plan/ says Lord Cochrane, * was, oi>the capture of Lima, that 
one half of the Spaniards property should be taken^ leaving therft the 
remainder; yoUr plan, after assuring, them of protection, and selling 
them letters of citizenship, wusr to take the whole, and banish their per- 
sons ; and accordingly, after you fiad obtained half their property as 
the price of their permission to embark the other half, you cammed the 
remainder to be seiztrd, and hundreds of the miserable owners to be 

* crammed 
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mnifneii into tl?e pris<>^n-ship Melagro, where vour irtWiers on guard 
eohipleted the work of deprivaUoh. Some of tne old men who were 
Jnteously dragged from their homes and imprisoned, 86me crowded in 
the ship just htenlfOfied and some in another, in order to be transported 
to Chile, died dfig^ef and ill usage; but those who died, and those 
who were murde^^>^eti their passage under a most questionable pre- 
tence of intended resistance,'* cannot in this world bear testimony to 
these atrocities; but of those who survived and were brought to Chile, 
some yet live as witnesses of their truth/ 

It is not for us to settle the point o( precedence between these 
two heroes* The whole correspondence brings to our mind a tale 
of Franklin’s* Two men who had been most violently accusing 
each other of villany, at length appealed to him* am no judge 
of the matters in question/ said he, ^ but you flNsenli to know' each 
other*’ 


Aet. VIII . — Aspersions Answered: an Explancdory Statement^ 
addressed to the Public at large, and to every Aeader of the 
Quarterly Review in particular. By W. Hone. 8vo. pp. GS. 
London. J 824. 


TNFlDEI-tlTY is not so good a trade as it w as four or five years 
^ ago* When men’s pockets were empty, their tempers were 
soured, and theitpears open to every evil suggestion. But with the 
improvement of their resources, there has occurred the natural im- 
provement of their dispositions, and the radical and deist are left to 
bewail the loss of jtheir auditors and admirers. To relieve himself 
from this distressing situation, Mr. Hone has published a pamphlet, 
announcing that his character has been quite mistaken, that lie is 
a very sound Christian, and that, in his opinion, * Christianity is a 
pure principle — a mental illumination, 8cV;. &c.’ To prove the 
purity of his faith, he thinks it necessary to show that the Apocry- 
phal New Testament, (published for him,) the base and disgraceful 
falsehood^ of which we exposed nearly three years ago, was not writ** 
ten with any bad intentions against the Christian religion, and that 
we wUfuJly misrepresented jts design and execution. Having said 
that the pamphlet before us is published by this notorions person, 
and put toge&er by himself, or one of bis party, we need not add 
that It is wTitten in a spirit of the most vulgar and contemptible 
ferocitjfr* The nature or such men cannot be mistaken, and it would 
be as unjust toWards them, as it would be degrading towards our- 
selves, to feel cither wonder *or ani^r at their using the dialect 
and style to w hich they are habituated. The time happily apj^ears 
so distant at which dispositions like tliese can hope far the*^same 
freedom of action, as of words, that the implied menace at the con- 
clusion 
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elusion of*|tlie tirade, tpwards the individual supposed to Jbe the 
writer of thp artieie on the Apocryplial New Tt^ment, is ^tnplj 
ludicrous* Hardly less absurd are ibe reproaches directed against 
him for coucealing his name under the siieit^i^jtlteview* The 
exposure of a bold bad man, and the detectii^JI %tiiormice and 
fakehood, are actions which can caqse no and require no 

concealments but it is well worthy of the sagaeit^f df this jpain^ 
pbleteer, to accuse his adversary of aiming at notoriety, anil iintit^ 
ing after church preferment, and yet of endeavouring to |hrdW a 
cloah of secrecy round hts^natpn a<]>d actions! 

Mr. Hone, it may be remembered, advertised an answer to our 
Article immediately after its publicatioii, and continued for some 
time to do so but that answer never appeared* The allegations of 
dishonesty which ii*e brought were such as to cast some discredit^ 
we presume, on the editor of the Apocryphal New 'llestament, even 
among his own coterie, o\ afj^i< 41 nov — and a more worthless crew 
never sold themselves to work wickedness — and it was judged neces* 
sary to make a show of resistance. But it was not quite clehr at that 
time which way the tide of public affairs and opiuions would set, 
and therefore it was not prudent for Mr. Hone to commit himself 
farther, or more decisively. Had the evil spirit so long prevalent 
increased, or had it not received a decided clieck, we should have 
heard no more of Mr. Hone’s Christiimity, or our malignity ; but 
we should probably have received his thanks for sd^learly establishr 
ing his claim to the character of an anti-Christian writer* Of his 
intentions at the time when the Apocryphal New Testament was 
published, besides the whole tone of the work and the general sys- 
tem of falsehood pursued, its very form (which, we presume, M'as 
designed to caricature the Gospels of the New Testament) and the 
manner in which the publication w'as hailed by the Liberal Parly, 
were sufflcievtt proofs. W e ehall not disgust our readers by repeat- 
ing Sir Richard Phillips’s nauseating praises of it ; it is sufficient to 
say that he prophesied it would soon he bound up with the real 
Scriptures,, and be the subject of piohs discourses antlconitnetita^ 
ries ! and that another Magazine (once far more respectable than 
his) ventured, after a deal of more odiqus trash, to say that it was 
even/ affirmed that from St. Matii^ew’s Gospel it could be aliown, 
that he recognized’ one of the most infamous of the forged goi|)eIs 
as genuine! 

\Va notice this pampliiet, not because* such accusations as it . 
brings against i|ia>lrequire any answer, but because their dishofiesty 
will more clearly fix the dtgractef of the party concerned in 
the production of the Apocryphal New, Testament; and 
cause Vie think tlrat an uaofiil lesson ma>' be derived to the half* 
learned readers of infidel writings, from tlie extraordinary degree 
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of ignorance which the editor of that work is compelled to con- 
fess, iti order to escape from the heavier charges of falsehood and 
dishonesty. One great accusation brought by the pamphleteer 
against us (in common with others) is, that we have basely at- 
tacked the literary teputation of Mr. Hixie, by our assertion that, 
contemptible as wiiS the execution of the Apocryplial New Tes- 
tament, that worthy person neither was, nor is capable of being 
the editor of it. Even this charge the pamphleteer cannot state 
with apy regard to truth. In page 15, he says, ‘ He (the Quar- 
terly Reviewer) informs his readers that I (Hone) am a poor illiterate 
creature, far too ignorant to have any share in the composition of 
the work,^ We knew nothing of Mr. Hone beyond his publica- 
tions ; Heaven forbid we should ! we wrote professedly as knowing 
nothing ; wc * informed’ our readers of nothing whatever on our 
Own knowledge. The passage which he gaibles is this: * He 
(Hone) is represented to ns as a poor illiterate creature, &c.’ What 
words could be chosen to express more distinctly that we spoke 
from the information of others, not from any personal knowledge 
of Mr. Hone’s capacity or incapacity ? The statement we gave was 
and is generally credited ; nay, in this very pamphlet, (p. 50) grievous 
complaint is made of Archdeacon Butler for actually alluding to an 
individual as^tlie real editor. The only authority on the other side 
is the assertion of this falsifying pamphleteer ; we prefer that of 
common rumour ; she cannot be convicted of fouler mendacity 
than he will presently be. The matter is, however, one of perfect 
indifference ; if it be true that Mr. Hone was the editor of the 
Apocryphal New; Testament, the only difl’ereuce In his demerits is, 
that, instead of paying others for inventing and propagating false- 
hood, he performed that meritorious work, proprio Marte. We have 
no doubt that the editor and the Pamphleteer are the same person ; 
the similarity of their styles of equiwocalion and juggle is a strong 
proof of their identity. 

The next charge (page 19) is that wc reproached him for having 
produced, for his ow n purposes, some wretched forgeries ascribed 
to St. Jerome, as genuine, when Fabricius bad clearly exj)osed 
the imposture. This clear,. logician thinks that he has convicted us 
here of wilful falsehood, for, says he, ^ I cannot rend Latin, and 
could not therefore know what Fabricius said.’ Unless we were 
to know, by divination, that a person who undertook sucli a publi- 
cation as the Apocryphal New Testament, was incapable of even 
reading the collections^ on the same subject, how are we liable 
to any accusation of falselio6d ? But he goes on. ^ If the Re- 

* The Pamphleteer, sagely utiagiuing that Fabricius's ih an original work, arcuses us 
licrc of iucoiisi.slcney in saying that he had read it, and yet that he had not had re- 
course tu any original source of iiifurmatiou ! 
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viewer exults upon tliis declaration/ (tliat he cannot read Latiii,) 

* it will be th6 unsanctiiied triumph of malignity over misfortune/ 

Dues this man really suppose that there is one iuiman being to 
w hom Mr. Hone's ignorance or knowledge either, pleasure 

or pain ? But the impudence of this dcfetice belief. 

Fabricius is quoted in the Apoci^phal New Testament, is often as 
it suits the purposes of the flagitious editor, without a hini that that 
veracious personage was unable to consult him ; and it is toomjiicb, 
even for him, when accused of concealing the statements made in a 
book quoted hy himself whenever it suited him as authority, to de- 
fend himself by retiring on his own inability to read it. 

We are amazed at tlie audacity of his next chargp. He ventures, 
in the most outrageous terms, to revile us for saying that Jones 
subscribes to the opinions of other scholars as to the imposture 
practised about these very forgeries, and to accuse us of absolute 
falsehood. Let us hear Jones's own words. He wishes to show, 
that the Gospel of the birth of Mary w^as commonly ascribed to 
St. Matthew, and considering these forgeries as old, he refers to 
them for that point. ^ I know, indeed/ says he, (vol. ii. p. 132 .) 

* that learned men have generally agreed to reject these epistles as 
not being Jerome’s, Thus Sixtus Senensis, Coke, Rivet, Cave, 
arid others of this sort of writers, to whom, if I should in this 
point subscribe, yet, as I dare venture to say the letters are very 
ancient, so it is npt likely that the author of them would venture 
on a forgery of such a fact in which every one would be able to 
confute him.’ Thus our readers will see, that not only does Jones 
assent, but that we were careful to express his assent in his own 
phrase. Indeed, we are well assured, that, as far as we are con- 
cerned, no defence can be necessary ; but it is necessary to expose 
the impudent falsilication of Mr. Hone, or his pamphleteer. This 
phrase occurs in the very {Tart of Jones’s work from which the 
editor of the Apocry|)hal New Testament has garbled his account 
of the gospel of Mary; so that he must have seen it a thousand 
times, both before his first publication, and before this pamphlet 
in which lie dares to conceal die passage, and then to ground an 
accusation of falsehood against us, oif an inconsistency in Jones. 
Having found an express declaration from that writer on the point, 
we certainly did not suspect that, in another part of the work, not 
connected with the gospel of Mary, he vivied soinevviiat from his 
former opinion. All, however, that Jones says in^a passage which 
Mr. Hone has now found, and on whjch he builds lus charge ot false- 
hood against us, is, that the letters may certainly be spurious, but 
that he does not see the evidence *of their forgery in so clear a light 
as the writers above alluded to. But, on closer inspection, it ap- 
pears that subsequently Jones reverted to Ills first opinion; for still 
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further oh, (vol. ii. p. l65.) he again treats the letters as a forgery, 
eiting one of them in these words : ^ the author of the Epistle i/«- 
der the nante of Jerome* What, will now be diought of this 
wretched parnpWeteer, who, having before his eyes the very passage 
which we quoted, bhhoses to overlook it, and to accuse us of false- 
hood, instead of charging Jcfliies with iilconsistency ? 

His next attack is, if possible, nicue disgracefully false. We 
stated t^iat the old Gospel of Mary had disappeared, and that the 
present was the miserable forgery of ii later age ; and we com- 
plained that the editor, though dearly aware of this, only said, that 
‘ the ancient Copies differed’ from the present, a general expression 
borrowed fron> Jones, while he carefully avoided subjoining 
Jones’s explanation on the matter. Will it be believed, that this 
pamphlet writer ventures to declare, that Jones gives no explana- 
tion, w hen, in the very next page of Jones’s w ork, that writer says,—- • 
not that there is a trifling variation in the old and present Copies, 
as his expression might appear to denote, and as the editor wished 
to insinuate, but — distinctly, ' The ancient and present copies are 
not the samCf which is further evident from the manifest contradic- 
tion which I have observed between them’? Will it, wc repeat, 
be believed, that any one, we will not say of common honesty, (for 
that is out ofthe question,) but of common sense, would venture 
to accuse us of falsehood for saying that Jones explained his gene- 
ral expression, when this explanation was before his eyes? 

The Pampiileteer proceeds to revile us for assigning to St. Je- 
rome, W'hom he calls our favourite father, his usual title; and fol- 
lows up his abuse with an extract from Beausobre, on the folly of 
calling any writers saints, and wdth four or five pages of vulgarity 
against St, Jerome in particular. Hiat father will not suffer much, 
we apprehend, from such an assailar^t ; and with regard to our- 
selves, we said not a word in praise of Jerome. We mentioned 
him six or eight times, and omitted to give him his usual title 
except twdee, (so well founded are the Pamphleteer’s accusa- 
tions!) We said that he was not so weak as to make one clause of 
a sentence, or one half of, a letter, directly contradict the other ; 
and th^t a writer of such ac'knowledged purity and beauty of style 
w'outd not have introduced the grossest barbarisms into fats La- 
tinity. But this sagacious Pamphleteer (from internal conscious- 
ness, we presume, of the fact) concludes, that a bad man must be 
a weak one; and that as St. Jerome was, according to his account, 
capable of bad actions, lie was^consequently capable of bad w^riting, 
and very likely to be foolisit enough to produce, as a lost work, a 
foroery of his ow n, openly contradicting the only existing remains 
of the w ork in question. 

Hie Pamphleteer pleqd^ guiltv to the next piece of dishonesty, 
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of uliich we accused the editor of the 4pocryphal New Teslauicht. 
To patch up the credit of one of his forged gospelsi he said, that it 
was frequently mentioned by the ancient father^; and that ' Uieir 
expre^ioqs indicate that it had obtained a very jpi^ral credit in the 
Christian world /We de Aions trated tlj at he ha4dmouestly perverted 
one of Jones’s statements, that some^f the stories adopted by the 
author of this gospel were in general circulation, and Credited by the 
leathers, Joneses statement is perfectly clear ; yet Mr. Hone Says, 
he was led into his falsehood by Jones, and that he did nol^compfe- 
hend that writer^s meaning. If such a statement were correct, now 
can a man incapable of comprehending the plainest statements^ in 
the plainest language, presume to write on religious subjects i 

We examined only two of the prefaces to the Gospels, observing 
that the proofs of dishonest intention thus exhibited w'ere so clear, 
it was unnecessary to press any further inquiry into the system of 
falsehood pursued by the editor. The Pamphleteer now declares, 
that beyond tlie parts which we exposed, there remain only (p. 35 ) 
the Epistles published by Wake; and he accuses us of artfully 
concealing this fact, and thus trying to represent the last part of 
his book as equally noxious with the first, while in fact it only con- 
tained what had been already published by an archbishop. Thjs 
very pamphlet enumerates (besides the Gospels w« examined) as 
the contents of the Apocryphal New Testament, 

The first Gospel of the Infancy, 

The second ditto. 

Epistles of Christ and Abgarus, 

Gospel of Nicodcnins, 

Apostles’ Creed in its ancient slate, 

Ditto in its present, 

J^aul’s ^Epistle to the Laodiceans, 

Paul and Seheca’s Epistles, 

Acts of Paul and Thecia ! 

Is this poor creature bereft of all his senses ? 

As he defends himself from one charge of falsehood by alleging 
that he had not comprehension enough to ascertain Jones’s iiieqin- 
ing, so he endeavours (p. 34) to rebift another, by pretending that 
he mistook Mosheira. He says in his preface, ^ after the writings 
contained in the New Testament were selected from the numerous 
gospels and epistles then in existence, what became of the books 
I't^ected by the compilers / Our remark was ; ^ 

‘ The objects of this question are-*-to bespeak a favourable healing 
for these writings, whose authenticity, it is insinuated, was deemed wor- 
thy «f consideration, at least, by the compilers of the New Testament ; 
and to inspire suspicion of the canonical writings, which, according to 
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this ^tccount, rest for their credit on the authority of compilers of a 
late tige/ 

In ansM’er 'to the first charge, the Pamphleteer pioduces a 
passage from Moaheim, stating that the sacred writings wer6 care- 
futly separated from human compositions on the same subjects; 
and says, in his elegant phraseology, that ^ he took careful sepa- 
ration” to mean selection.” ' It is curious that the mistakes of 
this simple hearted and honest personage should invari'ibly be on 
his own side. In reply to the second remark, he says, ^ According 
to what account Not to any " account” of mine, for I gave no 
account.” The word is wholly unwarranted.’ To answer such 
idle kuff, and say that the account is implied in the question, or 
that the word question may be used instead of account, if the Pam- 
phleteer prefers it, would be to talk to an infant or an idiot. 

Last of all, the Pamphleteer accuses us of quoting from his 
preface w’ords not in it. The juggle by which this impudent false- 
hood is glossed over is well wortliy of the editor of the Apocryphal 
New Testament. Before taking the sliglitest notice of Mr. Hone’s 
publication, or even alluding to its general character, we gave a 
detailed account, in five or six pages, of the several infidel objec- 
tions to the canon of the New lY'Starnent ; and pointed out the 
method in which they were brought forward, and in which the ar- 
guments founded on them were stated. We incidentally noticed 
also, that one of these was revived in the preface to the Apocryphal 
New Testament. We then explained what the nature of it was, 
and proceeded to state it thus: ^ The whole story,” it is insinu- 
ated, may be an imposture,’” Sec. The Pamphleteer attempts to 
say, that w^e quoted these words as his. It will, we think, hardly 
be credited that we do not commence our notice of tlie Apocryphal 
New Testament for several pages af/.er tliis passage; and then, 
after giving its general character, distinctly say, ‘ We shall now 

t Proceed to a more minute investigation of the contents of this vo- 
ume,’ and immediately commence with a discussion of the false- 
hoods in the Preface! The Pamphleteer sets out with saying, 
(|>. 14.) that he shall examine our charges ^ in the order most con- 
venient to himself.’ He found that the * most convenient order,’ 
v^ith respect to this charge, was to place it at the end of his de- 
fence, after examining many passages in which we had actually 
quoted his words ; and thus to induce his readers to suppose that 
we might have wished to appear to do so in the part in question : 
and that the ‘ most convenient^ artifice was to conceal that his ex- 
tract was made from the commencement of our Article in which we 
are not Occupied with the Apocryphal New Testament at alH 
We have gone through the Pamphleteer’s text, and shall now 
examine his notes* He wishes first to accuse us of following his 
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example in quoting works we have nevof seen, and blundering be- 
tween Fabriciiis’s .works on the O/d and islew Testament ; a charge 
which would be uinvorth}’ of notice, except as exposing the Pam- 
phleteer’s dishonesty. A^fter Toland’s book appeared, Fabricius 
replied to it, as every one knows, in his work containing the forged 
gospels, 8cc.; and he, several years afterwards, published a similar 
wmik with regard to the Old Testament. One of these works w^s 
called Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti ; the other. Codex 
J^seudepigraphus Veteris Testamenti. By some accident otir copy 
of the first work is lettered, Codex Pseudepigraphus Novi Testa*^ 
nienti ; artd we freely confess that we erred as to the but not, 
as the Pamphleteer w'ell fallows, though he dishonestly conceals it, 
as to the work itself; for we cite the book which wc said was pub- 
lished against Toland all ihiougli our Artitde, and w’e cite it with a 
specific reference to volume and page, under the same title of Co- 
dex Pseudepigraphiis. The nature of our error is therefore be- 
yond all question. Jbit this poor creature contradicts in one page 
what he had asserted in anotlier, for (in bis note, p. 34) he says, 
that (like himself) wo * got all the information in our Article from 
Jones.’ On leferriug to Jones, we find that be is never guilty of 
our mistake, but cites Fabricius’s woik by its right title. One of 
tlie Pamphleteer’s accusations then, if be bad sense enough to see 
it, negatives the other. 

Tlie last of this wretched man’s follies which wc shall notice, 
arises from an obvious, but trifling, error of the press. We gave, in 
a note, a very curious instance of Toland’s ignoiaiice, on the autho- 
rity of a MS. book of an old and respectable clergyman, who re- 
ceived it from another clergyman, Mr. Welby, and Mr. Welby 
from an ear- witness, Gale, the anabaptist. By an error of the press, 
the mark of quotation (’) is omitted ; so that the MS. which actu- 
ally, having referred to Mr.*Welby, uses his words, appears to go 
on ill its own, and thus afterwards to refer to Gale, instead of Mr. 
Welby’s doing so. Any one who reads the story would see that 
some error of this sort had arisen ; but instead of this trifling in- 
stance of candour in a circumstance not relating to himself, (though 
to be sure an attack on any of llic fraternity of infidels may be un- 
pardonable,) the Pamphleteer tells us that the old and respectable 
clergyman must have been fibbing; and that the story which we 
said w^as in a MS. before us, might as wvH have been behind 
This specimen of the taste and delicacy of this amiable person wiU, 
we judge, be sufficient. • . . 

.He omits all notice of our .other charges, though, with Us 
usual, mi blushing efifroiitery, he declares that he has answered them 
all, or evades them in the most pitiful manner. When we amtse 
the editor of saying that several Christian sects received a writing 
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as genuine^ tliougli only two, the Gnostics and Manichajatis, in- 
famous for their forgeries and corruptions of scripture, could be 
adduced, he sinks the character of the sects, and covers hii^ false- 
hood by saying that the Gnostics were divided into many difterent 
parties ! When we accuaeHbim of stealing one half of his book 
from Jones, without intimating the eitistence of that writer’s work, 
he says that he never denied the fact io penonal irtqnirers! When 
we charge him with disingenuously mixing the history of Christ’s 
descent* into hell, as referred to in the Greed, with the silly stories 
on the same subject, in one of the spurious gospels, he tells us that 
he referred to that gos[>el only for apocrpphal particulars, although 
his note consisted of these words: ' For Wge particulars of Christas 
descent into helly see tire gospel of Nicodemus;’ and was appended, 
without another word, to a passage referring to the statement of 
Christ’s descent in the Creed ! And above all, when we convict 
him of mistaking the notorious Faustiis, the Manicha^an, for a Pro- 
vencal bishop ; and, in the plenitude of his own ignorance, be- 
stowing commendations on the learning of a person remarkable for 
the w^aiit of it ; and of whom he now confesses he knew so little as 
to be compelled, as we guessed, to refer to a common Biographical 
Dictionary; he replies, that this is no error in divinity, but in 
ecclesiastical history ! < 

We have now done with this miserable man’s accusations of us. 
But it is curious to take the side of the question favourable to him, 
and laying aside the cliarge of dishonesty, to observe to how heavy 
an accusation of incapacity, in order to escape more serious 
charges, he is compelled to plead guilty. Let the buyers and 
encouragers of blasphemy learn on what authority they build their 
faith. Let them remember that this man attempted to destroy or 
weaken the evidence fur the canon of scriptpre; and that he talked 
of its constitution, and of ecclesiastical history and writers, at the 
tinie when he imagined that constitution took place, with the most 
perfect assurance. Let them hear him confessing (p. 31) that he 
stated one falsehood from inability to understand Jones, and insi- 
nuated another (p. 35) from not comprehending Mosheim* Let 
them listen to his avowal (p. 33. note) that although from Jones 
he look a large part of his work, he had never taken the trouble to 
read the book itself ! (p. 38.) — that of ecclesiastical history (p. 33) 
he knew nothing or nexUto nothing, save from Jortin, and dipping 
into Eusebius aqd the Lives of the Saints ! and that until the ap- 
pearance of our Article, he had not read (w^hat he now seems to 
think die first of all performances) even Michaelis or Lardner ! 
Let them finally hear this leasoner about the canon, compelled to 
avow (p. 58.) that he was erring in his arguments on the subject, 
because, of all absurd imaginations, be chose to imagine that the 
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canon was settled at the council of Nice! The iv/etched book, by 
which he attempted to pervert the faith and destroy the happiness 
of countless thousands, was (p. 56) ^ most hastily doii§,* by his own 
avowal; nay, finished from first to last in sva weekq^Xp, 58) — and 
the whole preface, that n^strous coin{K)und of ignorance, sofihis- 
try, and falsehood, was hurried togejther’ (p, 57) at a watering- 
place, at the last moment, and (p. 58) ‘ remote from all bookSf 
W'ith only a transcript or two from Jortin, Moshemi, and Porson, 
thrust into the editor’s packet on leaving town !’ Such the 
profound works by which the faith of the ignorant is to be pc|v 
verted — ^such are the industry and learning of the infidel writers of 
this enlightened age! Webern it no small triumph to have forced 
such avowals from one of the foremost of the party — for, ready as 
the half-learned always are to receive any thing which tends to lower 
what the wise and the learned regard with reverence, they surely 
cannot be blind, after this exposure, to the delusions practised 
upon them; they will surely pause before they again surrender 
their belief to the demands of ignorance and baseness, under the 
mask of knowledge and virtue. 
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Laiigl^s et Jomard ; et pr6c6de d’une Introduction historique 
par M. Agoub. A Paris. 1823. 

expulsion of the French from Egypt was an occurrence 
for which, though they will not allow to England any share in 
it, they will never forgive her. As in the greatest misfortunes, how- 
ever, men are apt to seek for, and generally find, some alleviatJOii, 
so, for tlic heavy disappointment sustained in not being able, as was 
intended, to make Egypt a dependent colony of France, they have 
experienced no little consolation in boldly asserting, that, in the first 
place, it was not the British arms that drove them out ; and in the 
second, that the loss of a valuable colony has been compensated by 
the gain of a great book. The national feeling on this tender sub- 
ject is thus expressed by M. Agoub, one of the coadjutors of M. 
Mengin. 

* An event for ever memorable, and one ^hicli would have regene- 
rated Egypt, was without contradiction, the expedition of the French# 
Had it not been for the sudden departure of Buonaparte, the assassina- 
tion of Kleber, and the stupidity of Menou, that country would now 
be a •province of France. These causes, far more than the combined 
efforts of England and the Porte, made the enterprise miscarry. But 
if policy saw its hopes annihilated, the arts at least preserved their 
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trophies; the (lilTi;rent elements were already collected, .-which were to 
form the magniticeiit work of the “ Description de l*Egypte/’ the oi)ly 
but imiportal conquest which,, is remaining to France from that glorious 
expedition/— p. 46. 

We have no great faith in the f reg^ration’ that was intended 
for Egypt by this ‘ glorions^xpeditiou v but of this we are certain, 
that had the project succeeded, and the views with which it was un- 
dertaken been realized, the permanent' occupation of that country 
would have placed France in one of the most central and eligible 
positions for a speedy and convenient communication between the 
best portions or Europe, Africa, and Asia that could be wished; 
and have given to her a colony wdiich, tender proper management, 
would, by the fineness of its climate, and the natural fertility of its 
soil, have iijdemnified her for the loss of St. Domingo, and the 
rest of her West India islands, by furnishing supplies of tropical 
produce sufficient for her own consumption, and the countries bor- 
iloring on the Mediterranean — raised too at an expense far below 
that at which they can be afforded in the transatlantic islands. In 
short, the occupation of Egypt by the French would have been one 
of the severest blows that England could receive; and she must, at 
all hazards, have endeavoured to wrest the [lossession of it from 
their bands. ^ Tliis urgency, however, is altogether unnecessary 
with respect to the degree of prosperity which the country may 
reach in the hands of a third power, whose influence extends not 
beyond its territorial limits. Even as a dependency on the Porte, 
its prosperity would bo highly desirable; its political importance 
being of little or no wciglit under the Turks, and its commercial and 
agricultural industry calculated rather to benefit than to injure the 
European w orld. 

The stupendous remains of ancient Egypt have frequently occu- 
pied our pages ; we now" propose lo tak^e a glance at modern 
Egypt, and the extraordinary man wdio presides, at present, over its 
destinies. To what extent he wdll be able to carry the improve- 
ments pf this country, or to cripple its resources, (for there arc dif- 
ferent opinions on this point,) a few" years more will probably de- 
cide. That he has done something for its productive industry must 
be admitted ; though, hitherto, it would seem to have been done 
more for personal aggrandizement, than for the general benefit of 
his subjects. It is just possible, however, that his measures may 
proceed rather from ignorance of the first principles of political 
economy, and a" desire the more rapidly to carry into effect his in- 
novations, than from any avaricious or selfish feeling. If his inten- 
tions be, what the resident Franks and most travellers give^ him 
credit for, — the improvement of the country, — he will gradually 
pekeive his errors; and Egypt may again becoine, what it anciently 
• . was. 
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was, ilic granary of surrounding nations. ‘ The tranquillity which 
Egyt>t enjoys,* says M. Agoub, * under the government of Moham- 
med Aly, and the enlightened protection w'hich he accords to all 
travellers, have been highly favourable to scientific researches. By 
the wisdom of his administration, by his elevated vfews, by a tole- 
ration nnknow n before his time, this prince has acquired for himself 
an European celebrity.’ Haying done this, we hope he will endea- 
vour to acquire ail African celebrity, by an enlightened and benefi- 
cent policy tovTards his peaceable and industrious subjects, apnd the 
neighbouring tribes of that continent. 

The rise of this man from a very humble situation ; his intrigues 
with all the various parties^ by which this fine country has for so 
many years been scourged and oppressed ; his successful cam<^ 
paigns, not only in J'^gypt, but also in Arabia against the fanatical 
sect of Wahabces, both in person and by his sons ; the rewards 
bestowed upon him by the Grand Scignor in consequence thereof ; 
in short, all his good and evil deeds arc minutely, and, we believe, 
faithfully recorded by M. Mengin, though in a loose and desultory 
manner, which renders his ^ history’ less pleasing than it might 
otlierw’ise have been. The occasional details respecting his military 
and political measures and mameiivrcs ; his conunercia! specula- 
tions, his manufacturing and agricultural experitnent#»*, are by no 
means devoid of interest ; and the descriptions of the various classes 
of people coni[)osing the jnesent population, and of the general 
state of Egypt, collected during a residence of twenty years, may 
be considered as bearing the stamp of authenticity.* To these 
notices w'e are enabled to add, from documents in our possession, 
some circumstances of considerable interest, from a source equally 
authentic. 

Mohammed Alv, tliq present Pasha of Egypt, was born at 
valla, in Roiimelia, in the year of the Hejira 1182,(1769). His 
father, Ibrahim Aga, >vas the chief of the guard for the security of 
the public roads. At his death, his son, then a boy, was taken and 
brought up in the house of the governor of Cavalla. At tliis 
early age, Mohammed is said to have felt a secret persuasion that 
he should one day be a great man ; « thought first inspired, per- 
haps, by the circumstance of bis mother having had a dream w'hich 
the soothsayers assured her prognosticated that the child of whidi 
she was then pregnant would rise to the highest pinnacle of power. 
Whether the presentiment and the dream influenced his conduct, or 
whether, as is more tlian probable„both were fabricated after 
event, w'e know not; but certain it, is that he commenced his for*- 
tmiate career in consequence of the active and determined mamier 
in which he assisted his patron in collecting the taxes, and putting 
dow n a spirit of insubordination, at the e.xpense of a few lives ; for 
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this lie was cr<;iate<| a houlouk-basHf and received iti marriage a 
widow of the governor’s own family^ by whom he had three soiis^ 
Ibrahim^ Toussoun, and Ismael* 

With the aid of a little money brought by his wife, and of his 
fatliily connexions, Mohammed now engaged as a merchant in the 
tobacco trade, which he cpntiuued to pursue, with some success, 
until an event occurred which called him to fulfil a higher destiny. 
This was no other than the landing of the French in Egypt. The 
goverupr of Cavalla being ordered to furnish his contingent on that 
occasion, amounting to 300 men completely armed and equipped, 
gave the command of them to bis son, and engaged Aly to accom- 
pany him as his Mentor ; but the young man, disgusted with the 
voyage, dreading the privations which he was likely to endure 
amidst the sands of Aboukir, and having little relish for military 
glory, quitted the army and returned home, leaving the command 
of his contingent to Mohammed, who thereupon took the title of 
Bin-bashu In the first battle in which he liappened to be en- 
gaged, against the division o# the French under General Lagrange, 
he lost the greater part of his men ; but his spirited coiiducf at- 
tracted the attention of the Capital) i^asha, who selected him to . 
head an attack upon the fort in which the French had posted them- 
selves. During the night, he succeeded in getting within the in- 
trenebments, ready to storm when day-light should appear; but in 
the morning it was discovered that the French had evacuated the 
works. This bloodless enterprize raised him, however, another 
step* 

In the subsequent campaign against the Manilouks, the Viceroy 
Kousrouf Pasha gave to our adventurer the command of a division 
of the army under Youssef-bey, who, being completely beaten, laid 
the blame on Mohammed, which so exasperated the Viceroy, that 
he determined to banish him from Egypt*, and for this purpose 
ordered him to appear before him at night. Mohammed, in re- 
turn to this message, demanded pay for himself and his troops, 
letting liim know that he would wait on him in company with his 
soldiers, not at night, but on the following day. The Viceroy, 
knowing him to be in corsespondence with Taher-Pasba and his 
Albanians, who W'ere hostile to him, did not feel bold enough 
to carry his intended measure into execution; and w^as in fact a few 
days afterwards himself driven from bis capital by the soldiers of 
Aly and Taber, the latter of whom assumed the reins of govem^- 
meiit, which hb held but a ^ short time; for, having invited the 
Mamlouks into Cairo, he was, in his turn, assassinated by the Turks* 

From this moment Mohammed Aly began his intrigues, with 
the Turks, the Mamlouks, and Albanians, making each and all of 
tlieni bis allies or his enemies for the time, as best suited his ulterior 

views; 
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views; but always using his influence^ and g€neraUy succeeding, in 
appeasing sedition, or putting dow'ii tumults. For his services in 
these respects he was rew^arded by a firmafi from the Grand Seig** 
nor, conferring on him the dignity of Pasha. The whold ajrmy, faow^ 
ever, was deeply in arrea/, and the new Viceroy,. Hourchid, had 
made himself exceedingly unpopular with all ranks, on account of 
his exactions. This state of things was* favourable to Mohammed 
Aiy . Whether he secretly fomented dissatisfaction does not appear^ 
but the people, headed by Sheiks, the officers generally ^nd tba 
army, declared that they would no longer be governed by Hourchid. 
^ Whom, then,’ said Mohammed Aly, ^ do you mean to invest with 
his authority ?’ * Yourself,’ was the general reply ; ^ we wish for you 
to govern us according to the laws, because we know that you love 
justice.’ That he might not be thought the instigator of those pro- 
ceedings, he at first affected to reject their proposition, but at the 
urgent request of the Sheiks, he, w ith apparent reluctance, assented 
to their wishes. Hourchid did not ffy to Alexandria, as stated 
M. Mengiii, but shut himself up, with his followers, in the castle 
of Cairo, where he was besieged by tlie troops under Mohammed 
Aly, in union with the inhabitants, until an officer arrived from 
the Porte with a firman, constituting him a pasha of three tails, and 
appointing him governor of Fgypt, in the pashalick of which he 
was speedily confirmed ; and, not long afterwards, signalized his 
elevation by the victory obtained over the English in the unfortunate 
affair before Rosetta and at El liainet, under General Stewart, in 
which the flower of our little army was killed, w ounded, or made 
prisoners. 

Tlie two expeditions of the English, however, the one success-- 
ful, the other defeated as it w^as in the main object, w'cre productive 
of considerable advantage, not to England alone, but to all Christ 
tiaii nations who had ady connection with Egypt. M. Mengin is 
pleased to lament the expulsion of the French as a great misfortune 
to all Europe, and particularly to the inhabitants of Egypt. It 
nioy be worth while to add a word or tw^o as to the respective me- 
rits of the two nations in this respect. At the peace of Amiens, Sir 
John Stuart demanded, and succeeded jn obtaining, permissioo for 
Europeans to enter the Western harbour of Alexandria, from which 
they had been jealously excluded, and permitted only to ent^r Uie 
Eastern harbour, of which the w ater is shallow, the bottom rdeky, 
and the anchorage consequently dangerous;* and the prohibition h^ 
came the more offensive by the one being called the harbour of the 
faithful, and the other that of infidels. This invidious distinction 
has cqased. 

No European or Christian was permitted to ride on horseback 
in any part of Egypt, the horse being reserved for Mahomedans, 

• while 
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M’hib the ass was deemed the proper aiumnl for Chri^Stians, ^ This 
indignity was also abolished by ihe eatertions of Sir John Stuart, 
who stipulated that all Europeans, without distinction, should be 
allowed to tide on horseback, which they do to the present time. 

' Nothing could be more striking than the contrast between the 
conduct of the English and French armies while in Egypt. The 
latter rendered itself odioiis to the natives, while the former w as 
universally respected. The French, without any provocation, in- 
vaded the country, and roused all the religious and political feel- 
ings ot^ the natives against them. Their first operation w^as to take 
Alexandria by assault, and put the garrison to the sword. The 
scenes that occurred in every part of Egypt are well known. 
Thousands were butchered in cold blood, after the destruction of 
their fleet had cuJ^ofF all intercourse with France, and confined the 
army to its own resources. Contributions w'ere then levied on 
the country for its support, and the ferocious manner in which 
they were extorted exasperated still more the natives. 

Now what w as the conduct of the English army ? It landed in 
Egypt to assist' the Turks in wresting the country from the French; 
it levied no contributions; it carried its treasures with it, and paid 
for all supplies; it tnuintained the most rigid discipline; adminis- 
lered impartial justice to the inhabitants of the places it occupied, 
which wHvS tfie more strongly felt fJuring the long period in which 
it held Alexandria. 

The revolution at Cairo had left nothing to the Tuiks but Alexan- 
dria ; the authority of the Porte over the rest of Egypt was merely 
nominal; and we could have held this place against any power that 
could be brought against it, cither from within or without. But 
it w’as deemed a wise measuie, and the result has proved that it 
was so, to give up tlie town and harbour to Mohammed Aly, in- 
stead of the Porte ; his hands ihust becaUie strengthened, com- 
merce flourished, the revenues were augmented; and the general 
prosperity of the country rapidly advanced by the liberal policy 
which he continued after the example of the English ; and wdiich, 
we have reason to believe, he did the more readily at the recom- 
mendations and siiggcstions^of the gentleman who was then acting 
as the British vice-consul at Alexandria. 

The Pasha^s authority however was yet very far from being 
established ; and it was put to no little risk by a circumstance 
which, trifling and even* Jidiculous as it may appear, operated most 
powerfully on die minds of the superstitious Turks : — a woman 
had declared herself possessed of a spirit which not only spoke, 
but gave its hand to be kissed in the dark; and such was her 
reputation, that all Cairo, the army and the officers, became prose- 
lytes, and flrmly believed in her supernatural powers. Mobam- 
. ^ nied, 
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med, who* well kwew the danger that might arise from an igr 
norant and misguided multitude, determined to fihd out the secret 
of this woman’s magic. For this purpose he hired four of the most 
skilful jugglers to endeavour to entice her before but the 

crowd attending her performances would not permit her to go. He 
then ordered the aga of the police to seize and bring her to the 
palace, in which, with some difBcuUy, Ife succeeded^ The lady said 
the spirit spoke only by night. Very well, replied Aly, vi e will wait. 
When the time came, the pasha and the magician withdrew into a 
dark chamber; the spirit oegan by calling on the name of Sheik 
Aly, and having answered several questions, offered its hand for 
the pasha to kiss; he told it to approach a little nearer, and 
having felt the fingers of a human being, he made a sudden seizure 
of the whole hand, holding it firmly, and calling for lights, which 
discovered the pasha grasping the hand of the ventriloquist, (for 
she was nothing more,) who began to scream for mercy. Mo- 
hammed Aly, however, deemed it right to punish the impostor, and 
ordered her to be drowned in the Mile. The chiefs and the multi- 
tude showed a disposition to oppose this order; but the pasha 
told them that if she was possessed of a spirit, it would save her 
from drowning, and if not, she would only fulfil her destiny; and 
accordingly she was thrown into the river, and suffered the usual 
fate of witches when thus treated. * 

One of the worst acts of Mohammed was that of inviting 
the Mamlouks to Cairo in IB 11, receiving them with great cere- 
mony and apparent friendship in the citadel, j)re.senting them with 
coffee, and at the same moment making dispositions for intercept- 
ing and basely assassinating llicin on leaving his presence. <^iic of 
these unfortunate beys threw himself into the harem of the viceroy, 
an inviolable asvluni among the Marnlouks, bul he was dragged out 
and massacred, Thc*heys being dispatched, M. Mengin says — 

‘ Aussitot les troupes eiirent ordre crauvler piirtout les marnlouks: 
ceux que I’on j)renait etaient conduits devanl le kiaya bey, tH cK^ca- 
piteb a rinstant ineme, Bcaucoup d’lndividus et rangers a cette sCenc 
perirent malgrc lour innocence, tant le soldat etait aniine an carnage. 
Le cadavre de Cliahyn-bey tut traine ra ot la. la corde iiu con. La 
citadeile ressemblait a une arene ensaftglanu'e : Jes morts muules en- 
combraient les passages; on voyait partout des clievaux richement luu- 
naches, etendus k cole de leurs maitres, des says pereft de baljes, des 
armes brisces et des vetemens converts de ^ang: toutes ces depouilles 
devinrent la proie des srddats. On comptait le matin quatre cent 8oi\« 
ante-dix marnlouks k ebeval; nul dentre eu\ nechrfppa au massacre.* 
— vol. i. pp. 36‘2, 3()3. 

The greatest terror and disorder prevailed iir Cairo for Several 
days; the shops were a{l shut, and the streets and bazaars deserted : 

rapes 
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ra)>es and robberies were committed with impunity by a lawless 
and tiitdisctplined soldiery ; while the pasha kept fainiseif shut up 
in the citadel* 

* Les Turks, qui ne pouvaient 6pouser que des femmes d^une ^asse 
infferieure, voyaient avec d^plaisir que celles d*un plus haut rang, de- 
daignant leur alliatice, t6moignaient de rempressement lorsqu’il s’agis- 
saie d*^pouser tin toamlouk. 'lls e^orent la bassesse de se venger, dans 
cette occasion, d^un sexe sans defense. Les depouilles furent incalcu- 
fables. Les maisons des beys btaient riches; plusieurs d'eOtre eux 
faisaient des pr6paratifs de manage; on Uavaillait aux ameublcmens; 
on avait achetb de riches etoffes, des cachemires, des bijoux. Non- 
seulement les habitations des proscrits furent saccagees, mais celles do 
leur voisinage eprouv^rent aussi le m6me sort ; on voyait partout les 
traces du pillage. La ville ressemblait h une place prise dWaut: au- 
cun habitant ne paraissait dans les rues ; chaciin attendait dans sa re- 
traite le sort que lui r^servait sa destince.' — vol. i. p. 36*5. 

At length Aly thought fit to descend from the citadel, and at the 
head of his guards traversed the city ; and with the aid of bis son, 
Toussoun Pasha, and the adoption of nicasunes of great severity, 
he succeeded in ^ staying the plague after, however, not less than 
500 houses bad been comjpktely sacked. 

The same treacherous measures were pursued in the provinces 
by order of the pasha, where every Mamlouk was put to death. It 
is suggested in extenuation that he had received orders from Con- 
stantinople to exterminate this corps, w'ho had at all times been 
troublesome^ and who might take advantage of the absence of the 
pasha’s army, a great part of which was required in Arabia for 
the subjugation of the Waliabees. He knew, too, that the beys 
were in correspondence with his enemies ; and he was not a little 
jealous of the attentions which the present Lord Guilford, when 
at Cairo, paid to their chiefs, and more particularly to the party of 
liliirBey. Mohammed, however, couW not but be gratified at the 
reception of suc^ an order, the execution of which would rid him 
of doubtful friends, and pow^erful enemies ; and so little compunc- 
tion did he feel on the occasion, that, wq are told by M. Meiigin, 

being informed that he was reproached by all travellers in llieir 
narratives, for this treacherous and inhuman massacre, he replied, 
that he would have a picture of it painted, together with one of the 
death of the Due d’Enghien, and leave to posterity what judgment 
it might pass on the two* events. 

Mohammed was now at liberty to give his undivided atten- 
tion to the state^of things in Arabia, whither his son, Toussoun 
l^asha, had Iieen sent to command the army, and was making rapid 
head against the Wahabees. lie had taken the city of Medina, 
the keys of which the pasha sent to the Pqrte, w ith large presents 

of 
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of money^ jewels, coffee, and other valuable articles. He now also 
thought it time to pay his devotions at the shrine of Mecca. At 
Jeddah he was received with all kindness and hospitality by the 
sbereef Ghaleb ; in return for which, either through avarice, as 
some think, or on discovery, as others say, that the* sliereef was act- 
ing a double part, he secretly order^^his son Toussoun to seize 
and convey him to Cairo \ while he plundered his palace of im* 
metise treasures, a part of which he applied to the support of the 
army, and, as usual, shared a part w ith his master, the Fort6 ; who, 
however, on understanding the manner in w Inch they had been ob- 
tained, had honesty enough, M. Mengin says, to return them to 
their owner, through Mohammed ; but Ghaleb had, in the inte- 
rim, been sent to some unhealthy spot, where he sickened and 
died. 

The return of Buonaparte from Elba hastened the departure of 
Mohammed Aly from Arabia, to oppose any further view’s that the 
French might have upon Egypt. From the few remaining Mam- 
loiiks he had nothitig to fear, and their former partizans, the Be- 
douin Arabs, WTre daily coming in to throw themselves on his cle- 
mency. Among the most powerful w as Sheik Abou-Koraim, wlio 
had come to Cairo to claim the protection of Ibrahim, in his 
father’s absence, to whom on his return he was intr6duced with a 
present of forty-five horses. The pasha, however, had not the ge- 
nerosity to forget that he had once been his enemy, and the unfor- 
tunate sheik lost his head. 

Mohammed had for some time conceived the project of train- 
ing his troops after the European system, and now commenced 
with those under the command of his youngest son Ismael. The 
troops, however, immediately began to mutiny; their officers 
joined them, and a general, conspiracy of the agas and chiefs 
was formed for overturning the powder of the viceroy, w’ho had 
so grossly violated the law of the prophet, which says that all 
innovation is criminal. The conspirators marched against the 
citadel, and being fired upon, dispersed themselves over the city, 
plundered the houses and the bazaars, and spread universal terror 
among the inhabitants. The Franks took up arms for the defence 
of their ow’n quarter, and were aided by the police; at length those 
who remained firm to the pasha prevailed, and the revolt w'as sup- 
pressed. On this occasion the pasha acted with justice as well as 
prudence; he ordered an exact account to be taken of the losses 
w'liich had been sustained by pillage, and indemnification to be 
made to the several sufferers out of the treasury. He also conciliated 
by presents the chiefs who had revolted, and the officers of the 
army; but his plan of introducing European tactics wes laid aside 
for the present. 

VOL. XXX. NO. LX. 
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Soon after tliis' lhe viceroy suffered a grievous affliction by the 
<leath of hisson,Toiissoun Pasha, who had been replaced in x\rabia 
by his eldest eon, Ibrahim. After eiuiu ring so long the privalions 
of the deserts, M. Mengin says — 

^ II oubliait les cdinbats dans les bras dc s?s niaitresses, entour^ d*«ne 
troupe dc nuibiciens et de jeunes danseurs qu'il avail amende da Kaire. 
11 avail acbete pliisicurs esclaves georgieniies : I'une d’ellcs sc faisait 
remarquer par les dons qiie le Ciel lui av^iit prodigues : c*ctait un mo- 
diilc dc»beaiUi\ La nuit in^tne de son arpvee, elle enivra son miiitre 
de ses faveiirs, et cet intbrlune jeune hoinine les paya de sii vie. Le 
l<‘ndemain il se plaignit d’uri nial de tete auquel siicceda line 

grande agitation. Son iiiedecin etait absent, et tons les secours furent 
inutiles. Une sueur froide, presage de la moii, se repandit sur tons ses 
nuMu b res : il cxpira apres dix heiires d’un malaise eontinuel, dans le 
delire et les convulsions. Les syinptomes de la inaladie (d ses progrtXs 
rapides seinblaient indiquev la peste. On crut quo I'esclave Tavait ap- 
porloe de Constantinople et la lui avail communiquee. Cependant ellc 
« en fut pas atteinte, et n’eprouva aiicune indisposition.^ — vol. li. p. S2. 

Ibrahim Pasha soon succeeded in compktely subduing the 
VVahabees; and, to signalize the event, lie assembled the whole of 
the pilgrims from Egypt and Syria on Mount Arafat, where with 
great solemnity, and in conformity with a vow which he had made 
ill case of success, he sacrificed three thousand sheep, and largely 
distributed alms in Mecca ; he then departed for Cairo, and on his 
arrival received the hotioiirs of a triumph. On this occasion Mo- 
hammed also received rich presents from the Grand Seignor, 
and compliments on liis splendid victories. 

The viceroy was now at liberty to turn his attention to the 
south, and to bring the vvIjoIc country on each side of the Nile, as 
far as Sennaar, under his subjection ; and for this purpose he sent 
mi army under his youngest son Ismael. Cjf the activity and rapid 
progress of this young officer, his humanity and traits of generosity 
towards his prisoners and the conquered inhabitants, we had 
occasion some time ago to speak. One single act of severity, how- 
ever, proved fatal to him. He had ordered, when at Sennaar, one 
of the chiefs of that country to be bastinadoed, who seized the first 
favourable occasion to aveitge himself. Ismael had gone to a vil- 
lage at some little distance from Sennaar, with a small guard of 
forty men; the chief, with a party, follow'ed him thither, aqd sur- 
prizing his lodgings by night, stabbed him to the heart with a 
poniard, and nu^st of his guards fell in the scuffle. 

One of the objects of this expedition was that of recruiting his 
army with the blacks of Sennaar, Shendy, Kordofati, and the 
neighbouring countries, which w as accomplished to the number, as 
M. Mengin says, of SCX)0 men ; we happen to l^now they were 
more than double that number. These imhappY beings were all 
• ' • * of 
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of them, in the place, vaccinated, and were Uien instructed iii 
nianual exercise and military evolutions, in the Kuropcaii mode, 
by some French ofiiccrs. ^Thc hopes of the pasint, however, 
were greatly disappointed in these black troops. They were 
strong able-bodied men, \ind not averse from bf*ing taught; but 
when attacked by disease, which soon broke out in the camp, they 
died like sheep infected with the rot. The medical men ascribed 
the mortality to moral rather than physical causes : it appeared in 
numerons instances that, 4iaving been snatched away frcvin their 
homes and families, tlicy were even anxioils to get rid of life ; and 
such was the dreadful mortality that eusm^d, that out of CO, ()()() of 
these unfortunate men, three thousarul did nol rem^ain alive at llie 
end of two years. We may add iLat nothing is more common in 
Cairo than to llnd tlic black slaves, who artj treated vvltli all kind- 
ness, complain of being weary of life, and seeking for means to 
get rid of it; it is also observed that on this account they are 
more susceptible of disease, especially of the plague. 

Mohammed Aly was deteimined, liowever, tocaii vtlie new sys- 
tem into eficct. Of the means which he suhseipienlly emt)loye(l, 
and of the success which has attended them, we are enabled to 
speak on the authority of an eve-witness, who, with the two con* 
sills, Salt and Drovetti, paid a visit to the pasha at l>is camp, near 
Manfalout, and remained there several weeks. Ilis adoption of 
the system of Kuropean tactics has been thought by some to be pre- 
paratory to throwing off his allegiance to the l\)rte, to whom it i» 
.supposed he has given irreparable offence by his protection of the 
Greeks, and his refusal to put in practice those inhuman measui'cs 
which were resorted to in Syria, Cv prus, Smyrna, and Constantino- 
ple. We have reason to know that this is nol the case. IJi.s assist- 
ance to the Porte has npt, indeed, been of the most active or exten- 
sive kind; but he has hitherto continued to proffer both ships and 
troops, and is this year preparing an expedition against the Morca 
on a large scale. Perhaps the numerous piesenis to Coustunlin<»pIe 
may have been sent w ith a view to excuse him from taking a more 
effectual part against the Greeks. His last present was the Pigot 
diamond, purchased from Ktiiidle add Bridge for the sum of 
^*30,000. 

The new" project, as our correspondent informs us, was to place 
five hundred of his Mamloiiks under the care of Molianimed Bey, 
(formerly the kiaya-bev,) a faithful adherent, at As^naii, who wern 
regularly trained as officers under Calonel iSeve, formerly aide-de- 
camp to Marshal Ney, and who, in conjunrlion w ith some Kng- 
lishmen, (whom w^e will not name,) faded in an allempl to with- 
draw this criminal from justice; on w'hich account ha was obliged 
to abandon his country. It will readily be conceited that he had to 
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encounter diflSciilties of the most formidable kind. In the forma- 
tion of our Sepoy corps in India^ oliicers are prepared to com?* 
mand; but here every thing was to b^iewly organized, in opposi- 
tion to established usages and religious prejudices, which nothing 
but great courage, perseverance, and patience could surmount. The 
Mamlouks were occasionally so discontented as to threaten Colonel 
S6ve’s life; but he never lost his firmness, and this alone saved 
him. He openly addressed those who had combined against him, 
offeiing-to fight the whole of them with the sabre, single-handed, 
one by one, as long as they chose to attack him. A character thus 
resolute gradually won upon their untutored minds ; he became at 
length a great ^favourite ; and they made a considerable progress 
under his instructions. 

As the blacks sickened and died in the way we have mentioned, 
it was now determined to set about a regular conscription, d la 
luMfipaise, of the Arabs, or fellahs, when about thirty thousand 
were indiscriminately seized, without regard to their fitness, and 
sent, under a military guard, to Upper Egypt. These, with the 
remains of the black slaves, a few Berbers, and the Mamlouk 
officers, compose the pasha’s present army. Twelve Europeans, 
chiefly Italians, are employed as instructors. Disease for a time con- 
siderably thinned the ranks of the new conscripts ; but at the com- 
inencement of the present year they were computed at about 
twenty-three thousand eflfective men. They are formed into six 
regiments, each of which, u hen complete, is intended to consist of 
five battalions of eiglit hundred men. 

Four of these regimejits were encamped near Manfalout, on the 
skirts of the desert, on a strip of land the surface of which was 
covered with stones, when our informant visited the camp. The 
men being mostly without shoes, their pjanoeuvring became the 
more difficult. There is no regular administration, we believe, in 
this army, every thing being ordered by Mohammed Bey through 
the pasha; yet there is a vigour and a promptitude in despotism not 
altogether unsuited for a military system; as, for instance, with re- 
gard to the shoeless troops^ The pasha, having observed one of 
the European visitors wealing shoes with a high instep, and tied 
d la militaire, borrowed them as a pattern, and in less than tw^elve 
hours a dozen pair were ready; these were dispatched instantly 
to Cairo, w'ith a peremptory order that forty thousand pair should 
be ready in a iponth. All the shoemakers in Cairo were immedi- 
ately set to work, and the order w^as completed — * Raguk,Qn your 
heads be it!’ — and thus it is with every thing that the pasha resolves 
upon. . , 

, The Mamlouk colonels, who were all slaves, are become good 
officers, and about fifteen thousand of the troops are tolerably per- 
fect^ and fit for active service. To these may be added about eight 
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thousand who are in training; and in the begintiing of the present 
year a new conscription was ordered of fifteen thousand more, it 
being the intention of Molninimed Aly to keep up an army of 
forty thousand men, one battalion of which is to be stationed at 
Alexandria to be trained as marines for his navy, which is to con- 
sist of forty vessels of different rates? the seamen being entirely 
Arabs. 

The Pasha, our correspondent observes, is highly delighted with 
the progress made by his^rmy. It gives him, as it werej a new 
life; and the spirit of ambition finds in it food to work upon. His 
mornings are passed in receiving his officers and arranging affairs 
with Mohammed Bey. In the afternoons, one of the regiments is 
exercised in the open plain before him ; at sim-set he retires to the 
inner pavilion, and the principal officers are assembled to study the 
theory of war upon a large table, in his presence, with little leaden 
figures, in platoons and battalions, over which he stands enjoying 
the scene for three or four hours together, until the time comes for 
repose, when he retires to dream of 

all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war! 

Every third day he has a grand review of the four regiments. 
‘ The last that 1 witnessed,’ says our correspondent? * was that of 
two armies meeting in the plain, one of which refused its centre ; 
and on being pressed, retired in divisions by two defiles in its rear. 
It then re-formed its line of battle on the hills, and as the opposing 
army deployed through the defiles, extended its wings and formed 
a half circle, by which it prevented the advancing foe from taking 
up its position, and consequently obliged it, in its turn, to retreat : 
and all this was gone through without a single mistake, or even a 
platoon losing its cqiiilibriurvi. It gave me the best idea of a buttle 
I have ever witnessed, always excepting the Duke of Wellington’s 
famous reyiew on the plains of Mont Martre.’ 

Near the camp was established a large bazaar, well stocked with 
provisions and all kinds of necessaries ; among other things, xtine 
w'as openly exposed to sale. ‘ Yct^’ says our friend, ‘ it must 
not be supposed that the Pasha is careless of the morals or reli- 
gious character of his new army. He has, on the contrary, been 
very particular in giving orders for the men to attend the usual 
forms of devotion; and when the muezzin, that always accom- 
panies his highness, calls out the hours for prayer, the soldiers 
may be seen by battalions, bowing themselves in adoration to the 
ground. The men are no longer liable to arbitrary punishmeut ; 
every one committing a fault is tried before be can be bastinadoed, 
and generally some other punishment is preferred — as confinement, 
degradation by being compelled to carry water, JScc. The officeis 
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iirc plac ed iii arrest, and even the Pasha does not pretend to de* 
cide on ilieir culpability.* This is the greatest of all points gained 
over a coinpiete despotism ; and it were much to be wished that 
the same forbearance could be carried into the civil administration 
of the country. 

The mir-allais, or colonels of regiments, have a splendid pay, 
amounting to one hundred thousand piastres per annum (about 
i50()/. sterling). Their dress is very rich, of red cloth covered 
with gold lace, and a half moon of diamonds on each breast, com- 
puted to be worlli twenty thousand piastres. Over this they wear, 
on state occasions, a scarlet pelisse, which fastens over the breast 
with two large clasps of gold set with emeralds. Their upper 
dress is clo.-jcd with a sa.sli, and the Turkish full trowsers have given 
way to more strait conveniences, which are tied under the knee, 
and tliencc downwards fit to the legs like gaiters. The pay of the 
non-commissioned officers is ample; and that of the men, eighteen 
piastres per month, with full rations of good provisions and their 
clothing. They are now content and even attached to the service, 
and a considerable spirit of emulation prevails among them. They 
may often be seen, when off duty, practising among themselves the 
manual exercise as an amusement. Nor are instances wanting of 
cool and (lt:t(^i7njr)ed courage ; thus, on exercising a mortar, a .shell 
4lroj>pcd close to one of llioni, when, instead of running from it, or 
throw ing himself on the ground, he stood unmoved, and fortunately 
unhurt; being asked why he did so, he said, ^ J am now a soldier, 
and a soldier ought not to know fear.* This sjnrit has in a great 
measure been excited by the impartial manner in which promotion 
to the rank of serjeanis and corporals has been given according to 
merit. The serjeants are handsomely dressed, and wH;ar a sabre, 
which to a jeUah is a most enviable distinction. 

Great merit is nnquestiouably due to Colonel S6ve for ibc 
reformation w hich he lias eifected in the Pasha’s army, — w'e may 
say, for the creation of it; but beyond this w'c cannot prevail on 
ourselves to speak of him without the strongest terms of repro- 
bation: it is .staled that he has tinned Turk, and that liis degradation 
has been cloaked and soothed w^itli the name and title of Sulimrui 
Bey, and or colonel of four thousand. He received his 

pelisse and his advancement on the morning of the nativity of 
Christ, as if it wore meant expre.ssly to outrage the religion he had 
renounced : but he will probably find that he has sold his birthright 
for a mess of pottage; for w htu his services are no longer w^aiited, 
Mohammed Aly will know very well how to dispose of him. An 
example about the lime might have served as a warning. An 
European, who hud become a mussniman, being seen drunk, was 
ordered by Ibrahim Paslia to be bubtinadoed — some one observed, 

’ ** I ^ 
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Unit lie was an European; ^ No, no/ said ibraliim, * he is one of 
us, lay it on well;* and he received five hundred lashes. 

We have now to look at Mobmnined AI}’, in his ppcilic charac- 
ter, as civil governor of llie ancient territory of the Pliaraohs ; — 
to notice the extent and resources of his territosy — and to give 
some short account of the heterogeneous nsseinbiugeof llie inhabit- 
ants, which compose its present population. 

Egypt is compiehended* within an immense valley, extending 
north and south from the heights of Syene, or Assuan, injutitude 
about 24" N. to the shores of tlie Mediterranean, somewhere about 
the latitude of :jli^ being, in round numbers, six hundred 
miles in length, and of V(‘ry various width. Of this length, Upper 
Egypt, or the Said, being the space between Syene and Cairo, oc- 
cupies about 500 miles, hemmed in between two rhlges of grey 
sandstone mountains, approaching sometimes within five or six 
miles of each other. I'rom Cairo to the sea, the riilge of hills 
almost disappear and divt rge on each .side, so as to give to that 
part of the valley the form of a triangle, whose height, or length up 
the Nile, may be about 100, and base, along the Mediterranean, 
150 miles ; and the space thus included has been called, on account 
of its form, the Delia of Egypt. Down the midst of this extended 
valley meanders the majestic Nile, lly giving to Upper Egypt an 
average breadth of ten miles, and allowing for the lateral valleys 
stretching out from the Delta, we may assign to that portion of the 
territory capable of cultivation about 1(),()()0 square miles; or, in 
round numbers, ten millions of acres. *J1iis is just about one half 
the surface of Ireland; and, as the population of this island has 
been found, by recent inquiries, to aimnmt to about six millions, 
the population of Egypt, as w^e siiall st;e presently, is nearly one 
half of that of Ireland, and consequently their relative population 
nearly equal. But tliereis no ctunparlson between the quantity and 
the value of the agiiciillural pioducts of the two countries; the 
former, in this respect, having gieatly the advantage. A vev} large 
proportion of the Egyptian territory, perhaps ucaily one half, is 
periodically inundated by the Nile; or capable of artificial irriga- 
tion from it. I'hc remaining part rci/uires a nioic laborious culti- 
vation, and yields a moio scanty produce. In fact, without this 
river, the W'hole of Egypt would bt come a desert, like those by 
which it is hemmed in on both sides, as a ^hov\er of ruin is scarcely 
known. The atmosphere, from March to No^ ember, is dry and in- 
flamed by a scorclring sun and a chiudic'^s sk\ ; Ul*; average height 
of the thermometer, alrout ; in the other six montdis, about 
:• the nights are generally cool, and the dew ^ heavy. The W'inds 
most pernicious to Inalth and destructive; lo vegelalion arc those 
which blow over the deserts, called b\ the Arabs Hnioom^ ami by 
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4hc Turks samieL The character of this wind, however, is different 
at the different seasons of the year when it mostly pre^^ils. In 
December and Jaiiuary'it is accomppied with intense and penetrat* 
ing cold ; but about the ve^al equinox, when it sometimes blows 
for nearly two months, and is therefore called the wind of fifty days, 
k is intensely hot, bringing with it clouds of a fine impalpable sand, 
which darkens the air, deprives the sun of his splendour, and gives 
to his orb, ^ shorn of its beams,’ a dull violet hue. The fiirniture in 
the houses warps, cracks, and splits ; the foliage is shrivelled up, 
fevers prevail among tlic inhabitants, who desert the streets and 
bazaars, and shut themselves up in their hout|ies. 

M. Larrey, the chief surgeon of Buonaparte’s medical staff, di- 
vides the climate into what he calls guatre saisoits constitutionnelks ; 
the first of which commences about the ^Oth August, when the 
Nile begins to overflow its banks. From this moment until the 
autumnal equinox, the inundation increases ; low er Egypt is then 
like a sea, in which the towns and villages appear as so many 
islands : towards the end of September the waters retire, and the 
general seed-time commences. To this season he gives the name 
of saisem humide ; the west w'inds and fogs then prevail, and pro- 
duce ophthalmia, fever, diarrhea, and catarrh. 

The second season begins with December, and continues to the 
Ist March. The winds blow mostly fiom the East ; the nights are 
cold, but during the day the temperature is that of June in France. 
The various productions of the earth are vigorously on the. increase; 
the surface is spread over with the most lively tints of verdure ; the 
birds and other animals ‘ se Hvreat d tears amours/ and all nature, 
reanimated by the moderate heat of the sun and the fecundity of 
the river, seems to grow young again. This period is healthy, if 
the night airs are avoided, and may justly ^be called la saisott fe- 
cumlaate. . ^ * 

From the beginning of March to the end of May is the saison 
taorhide,^ The east winds, which tempered the air during the spring, 
now pass to the south, which they seldom quit before the end of 
May or beginning of June. These are the ‘ winds of fifty days,’ 
which we have already mentioned. 

The fourth, which , M. Larrey designates under the name of 
saison it^enae, commences about the middle of June, or just 
before the solstice, and .continues to the overflowing of the Nile. 
The winds are then variable, but, towards tbe end of it, fix them- 
selves to the north, when th^^ become regular, rising and falling 
with the!«$un. These winds, in passing over the Mediterranean, 
are generally supposed to carry with them aqueous vapours to the 
mountains of Ethiopia or Abyssinia; where, being condensed, they 
are precipitated in torrents of rain, at and after the summer solstice, 
^ * producing 
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producing that gradual, constant, and periodical increase of tlte' 
Nile, on which the sustenance of the people entirely depends; and 
such also, appears to be M . Larrey 's opinion ; but we rather incline 
to think that the vapours of the Mediterranean are as nothing when 
compared with those brought over the Atlantic and Indian oceans 
by the south and south-west winds. The air is now clear and dry, 
and though the beat is Excessive, it is by far the most healthy rea- 
son of the year. 

The lands inundated by ahe Nile are, as we observed abonre, ex«« 
ccedingly fertile ; and though they have saccessivoly from year to 
year, without intermission, borne one and frequently two crops, and 
without any rational system of iiivigoration by manure or otherwise, 
for more than 3000 years, they still continue to do the same without 
any perceptible impoverishment, and without any further tillage than 
the adventitious top-dressing of black slimy mould, by the over- 
flowing of the river. But the productiveness of the soil, especially 
where the inundation does not reach, has been greatly over-rated. 
The crops of wheat in particular are very scanty, not above five or 
six for one ; but for ma^s and dourra, or millet, the soil appears to 
be peculiarly adapted ; and these two species of grain, w ith rice, 
lentils, and various kinds of pulse, constituting the principal food of 
nine-tenths of the inhabitants, allowed the government^who usurped 
the monopoly, to export the greater part of the w'heat produced. 
Since the peace of Europe, however, this branch of commerce has 
nearly ceased, in consequence of the increased cultivation of that 
grain in other countries. At one period not less than eight or nine 
hundred European vessels annually sailed from Alexandria, for 
Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Trieste, Malta, and Constantinople, 
freighted w'itfa articles of raw produce in exchange for hard money 
or for the manufactures of those respective countries; while two or 
three cargoes w’ere all tnat could be got together for England. In 
the year 18^1, however, an experiment was made by an English 
merchant, of a cargo of linseed for crushing ; when it was found 
that, notwithstanding the freight (on account of the greater distance) 
doubled that which is paid from Russia, it would answer as a re- 
turn for British exports, if relieved from the heavy quarantine duty, 
to which Baltic seed is not subject; this duty was accordingly mi- 
tigated by tlie Lords of the Treasury, and, in consequence, the ex- 
portation direct from Egypt to England increased last year to 
25,000 quarters, and gave employment to more than twenty Bri- 
tish ships. » ^ 

But an article of the very first importance to the bommeree imd 
manofaciures of England has recently been raised in Egypl^; and 
to such an extraordinary extent as to have surpassed alt expecta- 
tion. We allude to cotton woolj not of the mml coarse kind 
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hitherto grown in Kgypt, but of a very superiov quality, raised 
from Brazil seed. The first essay waff'*tnade by ortkr of lb© Pasha* 
in the year when the crop yielded about ^b/^00 bags, of 

iBcwt. each. A few bags of this cotton, sent to Liverpool on trial, 
were sold at thd* rate of from 1 1 to 1^^’pence per pound. Some 
thousand bales have, in the interval, been sent to France, Italy, and 
die South of Germany. In 18^3 the cro^ was so abundant that, 
after supplying the demands of the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, it is calculated that at deast 50, 000 bags may be 
exported to England in 'the course of the present year; and the 
Pasha is still extending the culture of this useful plant, on tracts of 
country long neglected, by clearing out the ancient canals and dig- 
ging others, which communicate with the Nile ; so that the crop of 
the present year is expected to double that of the preceding, 
and in future years will, in all probability, equal the whole of what 
is DOW imported from America, to which it is by no means infe- 
rior; and as the plant is not exposed to frost or injurious rains, as 
in most other countries, it is therefore less precarious. 

This new source of supply acquires additional impoi lance from 
the consideration, that it will be brought to England in British 
shipping, and will lead to a material increase of our export trade 
to Egypt. As the greater part of this cotton will be carried to the 
port of Liverpool, where a considerable quantity has already ar- 
rived, for the supply of the I^ncastiiie manufactories, the mayor 
of Liverpool thought it right to convene the physicians of that 
town, and to request them to consider, and report their opinion, 
with regard to the danger of introducing the plague ; and also as 
to the precautions which it might be necessary to take ; it being 
well known, that cotton-wool is an article peculiarly susceptible 
of receiving and transmitting the infection, provided it be infectious, 
a point on which doctors disagree, llie Liverpool physicians in their 
report stale, ^ that the introduction of tlie plague would be the 
greatest and the most dreadful of all calamities ; that if once in- 
troduced, it would be extremely difficult, if not almost impossible, 
to arrest its progress, or to confine its ravages within narrow limits, 
in consequence of the rapid, extensive, and incessant communica- 
tion whitsb exists between all parts of the country ; and that if it 
were to prevail to any considerable extent, it wouldftbe attended 
with such destruction of human life, and, from the inevitable sus 
pension of all commercial intercourse with the infected districts, 
with such ruin, distress, anrf desolation, as wore never before 
experienced in this country.' In consequence of this alarming 
report and opinion, a proper quarantine establishtnent either has 
been, or is, or is about to be, formed in the neighbourhood of Li- 
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verpool, intended to «vert so terrible a calamity •as the pltysicians 
have contemplated, and which the establishment of Standgale 
Creek, during more than a century, proves can so easily be gaaHed 
against, as is done in all the Mediterranean states. In fact cotton* 
wool, cotton-yarn, mohaiV yarn, and Turkey ca(*|pets, have from 
time immemorinl been imported into Isondon without danger; and, 
under similar precautions, what cause for apprehension can there 
be at Liverpool? Even in i\ukcy and in Egypt the plague prevails 
only at a certain season of the year — like the yellow fever of the 
West Indies, New Orleans and other paVts of America, wdience 
cotton-wool is received at Liverpool in great quantities, without 
performing any quarantine or exciting any fear, w,hile in Italy llic 
yellow fever of the new world is dreaded as nuicli as the plague. 
England, in our opinion, has in her cli'mate alone a protection; and 
though precautionary measures are prudtmt, (while the doctrine of 
contagion prevails,) the experience of the last century show?s there 
is no just ground for alarm. It appears also, that the Pasha of 
Egypt, who, unlike his brother Mahominedans, is no fatalist, and 
who prefers his own interests to the prejudices of his religion, is 
about to establish a lazaretto at Alexandria, with a view to extir- 
pate the plagtie from his dominions. 

It is a remarkable fact, that though some of the men in the 
French and English armies were infected witli the plague during 
(he campaign of 1801, it gradually diminished under the regula- 
tions of the English board of health, till it totally ceased in 1803, 
and the whole of Egypt remained perfectly free from it during 
the succeeding ten years. In 18 IJ it re-appeared, supjxjsed to 
have been brought from Constantinople, since which Egypt has 
been visited annually in the spring with this calamity. There are 
several curious nuomaHies connected with this extraordinary disease, 
which many medical men view in a less alarming manner than the 
Liverpool physicians. The vessel, for instance, which was sup- 
posed to have brought the plague to Malta in 1813, was navigated 
back to Alexandria by volunteer seamen, without losing a man; and 
on being delivered up there to the owners, the whole cargo, consist- 
ing of flax, and other supposed conta'^ious articles, was landed by 
the native Arabs, with perfect impunity. We have little doubt, 
therefore, that by the eslablishment of a regular quarantine, the 
Pasha wiH gradually liberate Egypt from lliis dreadful scourge^ and 
entitle himself to the gratitude of mankind. , 

To the cotton may be added, as articles of export, silk and flax ; 
and it is scarcely necessary to say, that in such a climate, wtdi the 
command of water, tlie sugar-cane will grow in great perfection. 
Indigo, carthamiis or safllo\vcr, and henneh, as plants producing 
dyes, are extensively cultivated. Almost every jiind of fruit and 
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of graiti; whether European or tropical, may be, and moHt of them 
are, raised in Egypt. In the beautiful province of Fayoum, the vine 
and the olive* flourish in great luxuriance; and, in the Wady or 
valley of Toumlaut, the viceroy has established a colony of live- 
hundred Syrians; for the purpose of cultivating the mulberry, and 
rearing silk- worms. 

Meanwhile it is greatly to be feared that the direct interference 
of Mohammed Aly, in almost every article of produce and inaini- 
factiire,*'Will ultimately tend to cramp and discourage the industry 
of the inhabitants, and to render the cultivators of the soil indiffe- 
rent to every thing beyond the supply of a certain quantity of doitrra 
sufficient for th^ir support. Formerly the Viceroys of Egypt were 
satisfied with the receipt of the miri, or land-tax, according to the 
quality of the land ; but Mohammed has, in a great many instances, 
taken the land into his own hands, in lieu of an annual pension for 
life to the proprietors ; so that the father, as M. Mengin observes, 
will have nothing to leave to his children : the properly in the soil 
he has thtis secured, but the payment even of this life annuity will 
depend on circumstances. The lands which he has thus seized upon 
aiHS chiefly those which belonged to the Mamlouks, to certain esta- 
blishments for feeding the poor, for the support of mosques, foun- 
tains and public schools, and to the sheiks and certain Moultizems 
or proprietors. Even the owner of those lands which have not 
yet been seized is not master of his produce; lie cannot dis- 
pose of any part of it until the agents of government have taken 
what part they may think proper at their own price ; and, in lieu 
of the established miri, all the families belonging to the court arc 
served with agricultural products at half their value ; and die Fasha 
is the sole vender of produce for exportation. This will fully ex- 
plain the observation of M. Mengin, that the ^ traveller sees with 
astopishment the richness of the harvests contrasted with the misera- 
ble state of the villages and that, ‘ if it be true that there is no 
country more rich in its territorial productions, there is none per- 
haps whose inhabitants are more miserable.’ 

The innovations of the Pasha have probably left the Egyptian 
labouring peasant, or fellah, in the same state nearly in which, as 
fiir as history goes, he seems always to have been, with that addi- 
tional act of tyranny hanging over his head, of being snatched away 
from his miserable famil^ by the new conscription. Neitlier have 
his plans yet been in any considerable degree beneficial to the ma- 
nufeetures and general commerce of the country. Without pos- 
sessing the most simple rudiments of political economy, he inno- 
vates for the sake of doing something. With all the various and 
valuable products of the land to give in exchange for the manufac- 
tures of Europe, nothing will serve him but to become a niaiuifac- 
^ ‘ * turn 
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turer himself, though every thii^ is against him. .He has no power 
to set machinery in motion but human or brute force ; not a stream 
of water to turn a wheel — neither coal nor*wood to \vork a steam* 
engine — yet he has his wheels and his manufactories^ his spinning-* 
jennies and his steam->engiaes, under the direction of a few French* 
men who, from selhsli motives, encourage him to go on, though he 
can purchase English cottons and English cloths of intiniteljr su- 
perior quality to any he can* make, and at one-bfth part of the cost# 
But, as the author of ^ i^cenes and Impressions in Egypt* says, 
^ Mohammed Aly Pasha is aTurk,"a very.Turk 5 he is surroutKl^, 
flattered, cajoled by a set of foreign adventurers, who put notions 
into bis head, and w^ords into hts mouth, which pass for, and in 
truth become his own : the race between him ahd them is, wlio 
shall get the most out of each other ; taud w hat between force and 
fraud, I believe the Pasha has tlie best of it. His idea of political 
economy is pretty much like that of the countryman, who killed 
the goose, and was astonished not to find more eggs of gold.’ He 
adds, ' his merit, if any, is, in defiance of prejudices, receiving men 
with heads to contrive, and hands to execute, what himself, his 
three-tailed sons, and his people, cannot/ Surely this is some 
merit* 

There is, besides, a physical objection to the introduction of 
fine machinery into Egypt, which is noticed by M» Meugiii — u 
perpetual and imperceptible dust or fine sand, against which no 
caution is of avail, penetrates the wheel-work and finer parts 
of the machinery, disturbing and sometimes slopping Uie move- 
ments; all the wood-work splits or warps with the winds of 
the haisoH mot bide, and the extreme heat and dryness of the climate 
cause the cotton threads to break and snap asunder. With these 
difficulties, and a forced and ilhpaid labour, there is little chance 
of ithimate success in* thostf manufactories in wliich machinery is 
required. 

Among other projects, we ought to have mentioned that of 
forming a complete military arsenal within the citadel of Cairo, of 
which a Frenchman has the direction, and in which are employed 
about 600 nieU;^ here it is intended to cast cannon and fabricate 
the necessary materiel for their equipment; and also to make 
gunpowder, for wfiich the country produces abundance of the lie- 
cessary materials, with the exception {perhaps of wood* Salt- 
petre is every where found in the deserts and the natron lakes; 
and several sulphur mines have lipen explored between tbe^liile 
and the Red Sea. It would appear that some portiou pf this esta- 
blishment within the citadel has recently blown up, convenietitly, 
as some suppose, on the arrival of the Capitan Pasha at A^lexan- 
dria, to call for Mohammed*s coiitingeut against the Greeks. 

Jfhe 
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The estabUshmegt of a telegraph between Cairo auid Alexandria 
gave him immediate intelligence of the approach of the I'urkisli 
fleet, and he ^well knew the nature and object of the visit. If, 
however, there was design in this explosion, the eflect of it was 
accidentally exteaided far beyond what /^ould f)088il)Iy have been 
contemplated.'^ 

The opening of the ancient canals and the digging of new ones 
are works whose beneflcial effects are universally felt and acknow^- 
ledged among these is particularly deserving of notice the Canal 
of Mabmoudiah, which connects the harbour of Alexandria with 
the Nile, at Fouali; and by which the w hole produce of Kgypt can 
be brouglit without danger or interruption to the port of shipment- 
In the wdiiter of 18J7, when a scarcity of grain prevailed all over 
Europe, ships flocked to Egypt where there was abundance ; but 
owing to the bar at the mouth of the Nile, near Uosetta, and the 
tempestuous weather along the coast, none of it could be conveyed 
in time to the vessels that w'ere w' ailing at Alexandiia, to the num- 
ber of 300 sail, some bf w'hich ultimately departed with half car- 
goes, and others went away in ballast ; thus the losses became 
incalculable, and the disputes endless. It w as now that the advan- 
tages of a navigable canal were strongly depicted to the J’asha, who 
accordingly SQt about the stupendous undertaking. 

All the labouring classes of Lower Egypt were put in requisi- 
lloJi, and a month’s pay advanced them to provide biscuit and pro- 
visions. To each village and district was marked out the work 
allotted to it. The Arabs were marched dow n in thousands and 
tens of thousands, uiiiler their respective chiefs, along the line of 
the intended canal; and, however exaggerated it may appear, we 
have the best authority ifor stating that the number employed at 
one time exceeded two hundred and fifty thousand men ! In about 
six weeks, the wliole excavation w'as completed, the people re- 
turned home to their respective occupations ; but in the autumn 
a few thousands were called upon to face parts with masonry, and 
make the whole navigable for vessels of considerable burthen. 
This work is about 48 miles in length, 90 feet in breadth, and 
fi-om 13 to 18 feet in depth; It was opened wit|tf great pomp on 
the 7th of December, 1819; and the joyful intelligence was com- 
municated by Mohammed Aly to Mr. Briggs, then in England, 
who had strenuously urg/ed and zealously prosecuted an undertak- 
ing vyhich has shed a blessing on Egypt, and will prove an incalcu- 
lable benefit to tiie foreign trader to that country. That the labour- 
m^JiUahs should not like it or us, as we are told by the author 

♦ Sijice the f»bove was printed we have received from Cairo the detail* of this^mejan- 
cltoly accident, (for such it really was,) tlie result of which has been the almost total de- 
struction of the citadel, and the loss of full four thousand 

of 
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of ^ Scenes and Iinpressionsin BgypC uataral oyouglu ^ As 
passed/ he says, ‘ amid the crowds of Arab fellahs, labouriDg oil 
the canal, we were abused and pelted witli fnud. Wp laughed at, 
and forgave, and pitied them. They are impressed with an idea 
that the Franks eticourageditlie Pasha to uudertako^this wdrk; and 
as be forces (hem from their families, ^nd pays them wilh beans 
and the borsewliip, they can view us under no other li^t than 
joint oppressors.’ 

The establishment of colleges for the instruction of youth hi 
foreign languages and mathematics, and inferior schools ; the pro* 
tection and indulgence afforded to religions sects of cveiy denomi** 
nation ; the introduction of the vaccine, and o^ the medical and 
surgical practices of Europe; the emhellishment of the fountains 
and reservoirs of Cairo with ornamented marble columns, and vaiv 
ous other improvements, are what will mostly redound to the 
iionour of Mohammed. The Turks, however, dislike all these 
innovations, and consequently the author and encourager of them. 
In fact, they perceive that he is a Turk only to his own country* 
men, and that witli them he is rigidly strict ; whilst, to all others, 
Christian of Pagan, he is liberal and wholly free from prejudice; 
and his greatest enemies give him the credit of wishing to deal out 
equal justice to all. . 

in medical practitioners both the inliabitnnts and the army arc 
very deficient ; but the Pasha has ordered that a school of medicine 
shall be established, which he expects to perfect with the same 
facility as he procured tlie forty thousand pair of shoes' — ‘ on your 
beads be it!’ To assist this school, it has been j>ropo8ed that 
a set of waxen models should be procured fioin Padua! another 
recommends that they should immediately lay out a botanical gar- 
den! a third advises him to send for interpreters to all parts of 
Europe to translate witliout delay the best books into the Turkish 
language! and again it is recommended that the Italian should be 
adopted as the language of the court. Coal-mines, sulphur*miues, 
porphyry-mines, and emerald-mines are all to be explored and 
worked. In fact, with that thirst which Mohammed Aly manifests 
for innovation ari|j| improvement, one point, as might be expected, 
leads to another, every hill gained opens new' mountains to view, 
but uot to daunt, in the smallest degree, the ardour of die Paaba; 
they must all be surmounted. Among ylher things, the French 
have persuaded him to establish an Iiislilute, to be held in tlie 
palace of the deceased Ismael Pasha. ' Ainong'the bocdcs/ says 
the writer of Impressions,” ‘ a most conspicuous place watoecu* 
pied by a number of volumes backed Victoires des Francois” ! I 
observed Les Liaisons Dangereuses,” two large volumea backed 

UAniour,” 
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L’Aiiour/* Byron, in French prme !! ! and one solitary book in 
EngHah— Malcolm’s Persia.” 

. All lawsuiits and criminal prosecutions are settled by a Cady, or 
judge, who is setit from the Poite and removed annually ; under 
him are the Shieks and others, learned^in the lavr. A civil pro- 
cess is stated to cost about 4 per cent, of the value in dispute, of 
wbich the Cady takes four^liftfas for himself and gives one-lifth to 
the lawyers who assisted him. All minor disputes and com- 
plain ts«are brought before the Kiaya-bey. His instruments are-^ 
the Agha of the Janissaries, who is charged with maintaining good 
order, and especially among the soldiers ; the Ouali, or Agha of 
the police, who rifore especially looks after the thieves and prosti- 
tutes, on both of whom he levies contributions for the support of 
himself and his myrmidonsr Tlie Moteceh regulates the weights 
and measures; the Bache-Agha has the direction of the patroles, 
and the spies who frequent the coffee-houses, bazaars and other 
public places ; and, in addition to these, there is a head-man in 
every quarter of the city, who endeavours to settle disputes and pre- 
serve peace in the neighbourhood. Tliis is effectually done, so that 
the streets of Cairo are as safe as those of London, ex‘i:ept on oc- 
casions when the military break loose for want of pay, or to avenge 
themselves qf some grievance, when the peaceable inhabitants 
usually suffer. 

^ The population of Egypt is pretty accurately ascertained by a 
tax laid on every house. M. Mengin, who says he has paid great 
attention tb the subject, reckons in Cairo eiglit persons to each 
house, and in the provinces four. The account then stands thus: 

Houses. lyihabitftiits. 

Ill Cairo 25,000 . . 200,000 

In the provincial towns of Alex- , 
andria, Rosetta, Damietta, Old 

Cairo, and Boulak 14,532 . . 58,128 

111 ,14 provinces, containing 3475 

villages, 364,168 . 2,256,272 

603,70Cfe^^ * 2,514,400 

Thus Cairo is the only city of Egypt which contains any great 
accumulation of inhabitants. The city was built by Gaubar, a 
general in the service vf the first caliph of the race of the Fate- 
mitea of Egypt, in the year 358 of the iiegira (96$ of the Christian 
era).\ The cele’orated Siiladia surrounded it with wa]ls« For the 
last tliree Imndred years its splendour is supposed to have gradually 
declined. M. Mengin speaks with great contempt of the palaces 
which Mohammed Aly has built for himself and his family. Many 
of the old ones, and numerous houses, are in ruins, and in the last 

' tw'enty- 
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twenty-five years the population lias ulecreased nearly oiie4aurth'. 
Cairo contains, according tO M* Mengin, IMO * principal sireets, 
40 public places, iJ bazaars, or covered s'treeta; 140 ^hooi« for 
the jnstrwctioii of children, SOO public cistenni, U06 coffee- 

& 869^65 public baths, e«id one, miserable hospitial^lur recep- 
t;of; the itifirtn and insane. It coiUains besidee) he 400 

ipoi^es^ where nuissulmen go to ipray, to eat> drink and sleep; 
where merchants and money-changers carry on a traffic, and where 
loiterers pass tiieir time in listening to siory^teiiers-^theee sacred 
edifices being still, as heretofore, dens of thieves.^ We i^tist be 
permitted, however, to doubt the writer's accuracy on this point; 
it being well known that Mus^uimeu hold their tnosques in asgi^t 
veneration as Christians do their churches. 

The population is composed of l^ancs, or Europeans, Arme- 
nians, Greeks, Syrians, Christians, Jews, Turks, Arabiaml, aiul 
Copts, who ate supposed, on every ground of probability, to be dit^ 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians. The Francs are mostly from 
the sliores bordering on the Mediterranean, and chiefly engaged in 
commerce and in the Pasha’s new manufactories; they do tiot ok- 
ceed one thousand, half of whom are in Alexandria, ami the other 
half in Cairo. In spite of all the partiality and protection of the 
Pasha, the Turks lose no opportunity of insulting and abustilg 
tjiese ^ Christian dogs.’ I'here arc about two thousand Armenians, 
w^ho reside principally in the capital, where they exercise every 
kiitd bf trade, and are much concerned in money transactions willi 
the government. . The GRH'k Christians of Syria may be reckoned 
at SOOO in Cair%.and 1000 in the other cities of Egypt : they were 
formerly the wholesale merchants who supplied the land proprie- 
tors and others W'ilh various kinds of articles, and were in general 
wealthy ; but the inoyopol}^ of the viceroy has very comidenibiy 
impoverished them. There* are about five thousand descendants 
of tlie ancient Greek colonists, who form quite a distinct race from 
the modem Greeks: tliese people have lost their ancient langtiage 
and speak a kind of Arabic ; many of them are mariners, but in 
general they pursue the inferior and handicraft trades. 

M* Mengin liilckans about four flibusand Jews in Egypt, three 
thousand of whom inhabit a part of Cairo called after them the 
Jew's’ quarter, of which the streets are so narrow as to be 
impassable ; the houses are dark, crowdechtogether, filthy, and so 
fectious that, when the plague breaks out, the first iuqmi^ 4s, 
has appeared in the Jews* quarter i* Yet such is Iheir Ihr 

this wretched abode, that an Egyptian Jewess meeting Me^iii 

in Parisv snid to him, with an a.ccent of regret, ^ Ah ! Mpnsteur, 
oil est le Kaire ! oh est le quartier Juif !* r .* 

'Fhe Copts, or descendants of the ancient Ef^^ians, are by far 
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tW ifidst Hiimemus clas^ of Clifiatiatis ttt Eg^pt^ aiit0«t«rtiiig at least 
10 of whom^ dboat 1%QQ0 rnkoAim ^ two moat populous 

quarters iaf Cairo, tbe towiia they practise diiTetent ^rades^ 
bat the greater paitleboar on the ktids^ among tlie fellabS|» from 
whom they are ^rcfely dtstingiiisliabie* ^^Under the govembieiit qf 
the Mamlotiks the Copts were employed in taking an account of 
and collecting the revenues of the villages, and many of them still 
bold sititatiolis of this kind, and as writers about the court, In their 
mannerirthey are austere and forbidding, ^generally silent, and wear* 
if^ an air of melancholy ; but they are said to be extremely tyran* 
nical when in power. 

The Fellahs, .who compose the chief part of the population of 
F^ypt, are, at the present day, a distinct race of men, originally, in 
all pr<^ability, from some piirt of the East, and a mixture periiaps 
of ancient Egyptians, Arabians, and Syrians ; they approach nearest, 
as we have observed, to the Copts; bat they are rigid tniissulmen, 
and as strictly observant of the reiigioits rites and ceremonies laid 
down by their sheiks or priests, to whom they pay impiicit obe- 
dience, as the Hindoos of those prescribed by the Bmbtuins. 
The change of government operates no change eithef in their cus- 
toms, their manners, or their condition. They labour hard on the 
soil, and live ni the most abstemious manner on dourra, dwell in 
cottages of unbaked bricks, are clothed in coarse W'oollen cloth, 
and sleep on mats : those in the towns exercise handicraft trades, 
and keep shops in the bazaars, which they only quit to attend the 
mosques. Like all orientals, they are fond of frequenting coffee- 
houses and listening to the tales of pretended magicians, or the rude 
music of strolling 8ingers\ They submit without murmuring to 
every species of ill treatment, and in meekness and apathy may aU 
most be said to surpass the Hindoos. , « 

The tented Arab, hovering with his flocks along the borders of 
the fertile valley of the Nile, is the same in character, manners, 
and customs as he everywhere else is, and apparetitly has been in 
ail times since the days of the patriarchs, regarding with disdain 
and proud independence all other classes of mankind, but more 
parliciitariy those of his own Aalion, who, in his eysi| have degraded 
themseives by taking up their abodes in fixed habitations, and whom 
he calls in contempt haty, or Arabs of the w^alls. Those who turn 
cultivators are equally despised, and considered in the light of fel- 
lahs, with whom an alliance by marriage would be regar^d as dis- 
Ii0fi6ti|r«ble. The Arab women have fine features and complexions'; 
they are much fairer tlian the Egyptian women, and far more cor- 
rect in their conduct. Tn cases of infidelity, the injured party takes 
the law into his own hands, and the culprit is generally punished 
with death. \ 

M. ]W^cngm assuits us, that tlieViotion so generally entertained 

of 
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or the females of Egypt li^hig a ^ofifineci and secluded Ule in ihetr 
harema^ is very far frotn being correct; that^ oti the contraryi wbe* 
ther married; or slaves from <jeQrgia; Circassia, and Metigrelia, 
th^y are ttUowed to quit the harem whenever they please; and very 
fteqUeitityi aceempanied by a coididante, leave the house under pre* 
text of gmng lo the bath, or of makings visits, when the real object 
is J^ifidulge in illicit amours. He tells a story, iut order te prove 
tbat'the' refined wit and coijuetry of an Egyptian feipale are not nt 
all inferior to that of a*Pansiati; which, whether true or faiise, bee 
very tnueb tite air of an Eastern romance, and, to our apprehension, 
of a very dull and clumsy one. 

We areby no means convinced, however, either |^y M. Mengin’s 
assurances or liis story, that the Egyptian women enjoy that liberty 
wbicb he states them to do ; w*e believe, that, like other oriental 
females, they are the mere slaves of their husbands’ or their owners* 
caprices; and we are further perluaded that this degrading condn 
tion of the women is one of the greatest obstacles to the civilixa^ 
tiofi of Egypt, and one of the last that will probably be removed, 
intimately connected as it is with the precepts of the Mahommedan 
faith. 

Our Article has extended beyond the limits originally proposed^ 
yet we cannot conclude it without recurring once more to ibe 
imordhmty person who presides over the destinies Of this niptiey 
population: we will, however, be brief. 

Mohammed Aly is well spoken of by most European travellers,^ 
and, we conceive, not altogether undeservedly, though the uutlior 
whom we have already quoted (p. 501) appears to think otherwise. 

‘ I sat on the divan/ he says, ^ with my eyes fixed on him; I wanted 
to examine ibe countetiance of a tnun, who had realized in our ilay 
one of those scenes iu hist 9 iy which, when we have perused it, 
always i;otiipels us to lay down the book, and recover oursekes*^- 
there l>e 8at*-^a quick eye, features common, nose bad, a frizzled 
beard, looking nnich more than fifty, the worn complexion 
period of life, atid there seemed to be creeping upon him that 
aspect wbich belongs to and betrays the grey decrepitude of lust., 

, , . They tell%ou he is not sangitiriftry ; men grow tired of shetl^ 

ding blood, os well as of other pleasures; hut if the cutting off » 
head would drop gold into bis coffers, he would not be slow to^ 
give the signal. His laugh has nothing in at of nature ; how ca*! it: 
have? 1 can bear it now, — a hard sharp laugh, such as that with 
w hich sifong heawtless men would divide booty torn from ibe foobk# 

I leave him lio his admirers.’ ; 

Wfe must not; however; form our judgment from the opinions of 
ohe wlto travelled post through the country, and bad a siiigte abort 
interview with its ruler. It ^ould be recollected that, when 

K'fc ^ ^ ' Iginmtcd 
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hamtoiad the eomni^iid^ complete anarchy prevailed in 

eieary i}f|Minmet|i« The country \raa ditJtfacteil by the ;C5®iiflietii»g 
prctenaioiie oi the ^Mmnlouksi aided, by the Bedouin tAruiii^ 
AttonianiKi and the Tmis^ with tnauy ri«ai cbte^tatna* T4ieeuldi^'s» 
were mtttinuus-H-tlie &*ance» i»yei« exhati»ted~pmj^rly/W^ 
cuffewagrieult^ire wasnegleeted — ^and coiumerce tangithihed. Cpii^ 
tfmt tbia wMi the state of die cmiiitiy for the last sii^ieeii years. 
Every thiiig is diametrically the opposite of what il thfen? was. All 
riaality^s put dowiii — the Bedouin Arobe are subinissive-^tlie 
Utarycontrouled, lodged in barracks and ietits^and regularly paid— - 
the ^nances prodigiously increased — new articles of produce rawed 
—fraud trade carried on to an extent formerly unknown^ Hie whole 
Qounlry from Alexandria to Sycne is perfectly tranquih uiid travel*^ 
tors pass unmolested, with a!s much freedom as on the contkieau 
Egpyt, in IB04'6, was in many respects like France under dte 
jacobins^ and the genius of the l^sha, on a more limited spl^re, lm$< 
often been compared to that of Buonaparte among the French. . It 
is not pretended that the Pasha has not his failings, he lias many; 
bttt to estimate his character he should be judged by die standard 
of other Mohammedan princes or governors — of the despotic: 
padhas of Syria or Turkey — and which of all these can be com* 
pared to him h It is hardly fair to try him by our own notions of 
excellence^ — by European standards, when every thing — custom, 
religion, government — is so diiTerent. His defects are those of 
editcatioD and example. His improvements are the fruits of his 
QWB genius.* > 

Art. *X. — Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and Sitate,s^ 

metu By Walter Savage Laudor, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo« Lfpiidpii. 
18 * 4 . 

T OOKING back twenty or thirty years, we perceive Mr. 
^ Landor very gravely occupied in die production of a little 
vollmie or two of poetry, w hich it does any man credit to have un- 
derstood. We have read the poem of* Gebir,’ and recollect some- 
thing of a wrestling match between a Nereid and a shepherd, the 
former of whom, being conqueror, carries olF a laihb. This wrest- 
ling proves how^ever to be only the sea-nymph's mode of courtship ; 
the happy couple, victor and vanquished, are united upon the sur- 
face of the ocean ; their*bridal bed is strewn at the bottom ; anil 
the admiring bridegroom is informed the next nidming that he had 
become the progenitor of * a mbrtal man above all mortal praise* — 
Napoleon Buonaparte !* If %ve do not mistake^ there were also 

a efueen 

^ In Mr. Landor’s present uor^, * Napoleon Buonaparte’ is treated with as much 
contempt as anjr other, person of eminence. ^ VN^e Cahnof tOsWgHlng an extract from 
« '• • detiir/ 
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a of Kgyfii)^ and a king of Sptiiti) M^lio penhted m Imlditig 
a city^ though cortain enchanters contrived that oveiy^Uhtng vrbieh 
nras ImitI: in the day should dfsa|){>ear in the n%ht> Poison 

other serkfcifs occurrences biought thd |>oefii to a littgieal eiui. We 
can add amongst much absurdity and obscurity^ si^til ofiittah* 
lectuaf, if not of poetical powers^ eteited eapectationa* vrllich 
Mr. Lapdor has allowed ns to forget. Our hope was ||aif tiine 
would have induced to order a nimd of some natural wengthl 
but we believe^ though Mr. Landor was no stipendiary soldier^ ids 
studies suffored an interruption from his martial ardour during the 
Peninsular war^ and his achievements again came to an end 
from the difficulty of co-operating with ordinary beings, in 
shorty Mr. Landor could neither w'rite nor tight like any Other 
person ; his troop of horse iniist be trained at his oWn private cost, 
and his poems published for his own private reading. < ^ 

The nature of the present work is sufficiently explaiiied by its^ 
title, to which we have only to add, that it is distributed in(t> 
thiity-five convefsations, inaiutained by distinguished nerstUiages 
of various ages and countries, under whose names Mr. Landof 
enjoys the opportunity of iiiciilcating the most violent opinions 
of all parties ; protesting of course against any of them being 
attributed to himself. The work being of a very desultory eha^ 
racter, our remarks must be equally so. 

The reader who is attracted % the names of Southey and 
Person, (vol. i. p. 39) and told to expect a specimen of theil' 
conversation, must have prepared himself for no scanty eabitoiltoti 
of wit, for much astute criticism, and deep ei iidilion. How wiB he 
then be surprised to find, that those eminent individuals meet ortly 
to agree upon the merits of Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry ! that they 
talk as if they were writing <;oniinentaries and tired of it, and that 
their dialogue is carried on with about the same speed of altema* 

* C5«bir/ whi<?b our readers may take as a specimen of the poem for betWr and wvWe. 
It occurs after the of the prize-lamb by the sea-uymph above menttuned. 

‘ sniitecl, and more of pleasure than disdain 

Was in her dimpled chin and libern) Up 
4nd eyies that languislteld^ iengtbeiling>*>>juflt like love. 

She went away ; 1 on the wicker gate 
Xieaned, and could follow with my c^cs alone. 

The sheep sire carried easy as a cloak, 
lint when I heard iCs bloating* as I did>* 

And saw, jiljft hastening on, it’s binder feel 
StFii^l^e, ana from her snowy shoulder slip, 

(One stieulder ICs poor offortd had unveiled,) 

Tlieii„a|l my passions mingling fell in tears ! 

Reblivss then ran X to the highest ground 
To watch her ; she wns gone ; gone down the tide ; 

And the long niounlream en the hard wi t sand 
Lay like a jasper tulurnn half upreared.*-— Book tj(. 

K*K J • ^ UOU, 
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I'igcmr.of contentions &» the celebratedjgeme nt chess be* 
the ijppntsh and Pei^iaci tnonarchs; each of whom resumed 
hW ddfberatibtts in hitf own palace; es soon as the cotiricf had ar- 
rived to announce bis other majesty*^^ last move! We protest 
against Mft Landor^s dialogue being suppoi^d to furnish a spf?ci- 
men of Mr. Southey’s conversation, and we will pot consent to 
receive a sai'casm elaborately got up^ apd forced on tpe attention 
in all the importunity of italics, as representing Professor Person’s 
stymie of wit. Neitlier can we allow our Northern contemporary, 
though a much smaller •personage than these, to be represented, 
in the space of half a dozen lines, in the several characters of an 
ant and a serpent; and though it is doubtless with the best inten- 
tions that Mr. Wordsworth is figured in the same fruitful alle- 
gory, first as Adam, (or Evfe, we do not clearly make out which,) 
and secondly as an elephant, yet we know enough of that gentle- 
man’s modesty to assure ourselves that he w ould be satisfied with 
appearing in one^of those characters. 

W^e can speak with some commendation of the conversation 
w'hicli follovs's between Oliver Cromwell and Walter Noble, a 
leader of his party. It is at the critical period when Cromwell 
had detempned on the death of the king, from which Noble en- 
deavours to dissuade him. The language and manner of Crom- 
well’s resistance is not ill imagined. 

CramwelL — You country gentlemen bring with you into the People's 
House a freshness and sweet savour which our citizens lack mightily, 
i would fain merit your esteem, heedless of these pui*sy fellpws from 
hulks and warehouses, with one ear lappetted by the pen behind it, 
and the other an heir-loom, as Charles would have had it, in Laud's 
star-chamber. Oh ! they are proud and bloody men. My heart 
melts; but alas! my authority is null: 1 am the servant of the com- 
monwealth ; 1 will not, dare npt betrayal. iPChurlcs Stuart had only 
threatened my death, in the letter we ripped out of the saddle, I wUuUl 
have reproved him manfully, and turned him adrift; but others are 
concerned, lives more precious than mine, worn as it is with fastings, 
prayers, long services, and preyed upon by a pouring disease, yhe 
Lord hath led him into the toils laid for the innocent. 'Foolish ;man! 
he never could eschew evil cdunsel. ^ 

‘ JVuWe. — In comparison to y^ou he is but as a pinnacle to a buttress. 
I acknowledge his weakness, J cannot wink upon his crimes. But 
what you visit as the heaviest of them, perhaps was not so, although 
the most disastrous to both parties, the bearing of atmS a^iest his 
people. He fought for what he considered his hereditaiy property ; 
we do the same ; should we be hanged for losing a lawsuit ? 

‘ Gmwtre//.— Not unless it is the second. Thou taltot finely and 
foolishly, Wat, for a man of thy Calm discernment., If a rogue hojds 
ajpistol to my breast, do I ask him what he is about? do I care whether 
' ' , his 
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his douUet be dog^i^ti or of cat-sUo? Ft^ ypoo.^ucii vsicke4 
sophi&nis! Marvellous, how the devil .^orks upoy gopd mens miyds. 

* 4^(;)6^»-*-Cbarles was always more to bo droade^ b>; Iji* friem^ than 
by hisenepnes* aM now by neither. 

* God forbid that Englishman should be feared' by Eng- 
lishman ! blit to be daunted the weakest, to bend befSre the' woiS' 

I tell thee, Walter Noble, that if Moses afid the Prophets comniahded 
me to this villainy, I would draw back and mount my borse/^Vol. i. 
p. 5S. ’ 1 ^ 

Charles has but a feeble advocate in this Walter Noble*. Per- 
haps it would not have been natural that a Roundhead shbitld 
say more for him; but it would have been by no means incoh- 
sisteut with CromwcIFs practice in this stage of bis career, to 
listen to the representations of a cayalier, wnoni dramatic pro* 
priety would have permitted to discuss the question fairly ; and, 
though we are far from desiring to commit such a task to Mr. 
Landor’s discretion, yet we will affirm that, after all that has bebn 
written on that period of our history, the character of Charles has 
never been fully and fairly depicted. It has never been shown 
how his character ought to be distinguished from his conduct, how' 
much of what was wTOiig in the latter is to be imputed to BuckingT 
^ham and Digby, how much of what is right to Clarendon ; how he 
began life with arbitrary principles derived from, afid fostered by 
his parents ; how he discarded instead of becoming a bigot io 
them when their injustice was exposed ; how his firmness forsook 
him in great perplexity and desertion, (we allude to. the sacrifice 
of Strafford, the worst of the many fatal concessions made about 
the same period;) how it returned when all terms were broken 
with hin*; aud he kiiew^ his cause was good; how' adversity attem- 
pered his mind and enlarged his views; how patiently and piously 
he met the raisfortiniSs of bis latter years when there was none 
to help him; and with w'hat royal dignity and Christian sanctity 
he suffered death when there w^as none to save him. Xhere is 
not in the Engli^t language a more enlightened exposition of 
w'hat ought to be the jSnglish constitution, (for it had then no 
existence,) than is contained in the J-^etter of Charles to his son, 
writtep when there was no earthly hope that it could profit him- 
self; there is no exposition more free from the natural pre- 
judices of his party, whether we consider its reference to the 
good of tUe people as the basis of all civil authority or the just 
discrimination of the consequences resulting to ithe people from 
excess or defect of that authority. This letter is not sufficiently 
known or noticed, especially by those who are disposed ip ffoubt 
the authenticity of the Eix«v. It is entirely congenial with the 
spirit of that composition, and written with not less ability* I«- 

K 4 deed 
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deed if pnoof of, ability were Ihe tliiiig called for ty those who 
the autbeotichy of the better couM not bd desired 

tlmii the disputation between Henderson, the Scotch |>olemic, 
and Charles when all assistance was carefully removed fitifiti Iiim. 
The intellectuaUacuteness and promptitude evinced by l^e King 
in that controversy will, surprize those who have rated his capa- 
city according to such ill judgment as is formed of metfs. talents, 
by their conduct in circumstances wherein probably any course 
of cond/ict would be fatal. Their writings are better criteria. 
We perceive sufficient reasons to clear the Enccov from any impu- 
tation of bein^spurious. In the first place, what impostor would 
have sitletidown tb fabricate the long prayers and devout medita- 
tions with which each section concludes ? They bear every mark of 
being ejaculated from a pioMs mind at intervals, and under the 
pressure of afflictions, of being, in short, wdiat they import to be, 
composed by the king * in his solitudes and sufferings.' What 
Royalist, also, WTiting for party purposes, would have accused 
Charles in such vehement and unqualified terms as those in which 
his self*accusations are couched, or ascribed to** him such peni- 
tence and luimility ? Yet all this was characteristic of Charles, 
who was, in his latter years, perhaps the most devout Christian 
and impartial Royalist in the kingdom. The most beautiful por-r< 
tion of the work is that on parting from his wife ; and the grdee 
of conjugal affection was a matter altogether alien from the pur- 
poses of an impostor and partizan. It may be remarked also, 
that Milton directs his efforts to confute the work, not to impeach 
ifi authenticity; which, could he have hoped for success, he 
would no doubt have attempted; for he perceived w'ith deep 
resentment the general tribute of respect which was paid to it by 
the nation, and how much it contributed to swell the tiae of popular 
feeling and affection which had run high since the death of the king. 
The soi-disant Iconoclast could ill bear the thought that his party, 
by the means with which they won their power, had lost the voice 
oj the people , — that old and serviceable argoliient which had 
applied itself to every emergency, and in their minds sanctified 
eVery crime. Milton at leligtli could entertain a doubt of the 
pedpte's mfallibUity, and, whilst in the very same work hd re- 
btikes and insults the king for presuming to set his. private judg-^ 
ment against the judgment of the people, he rejects and reviteA 
the judgment of the people, because they redeemed it — but top 
late — from the delusions which his party had inspired. 

‘ A$ he, (the king,) to acquit himself, hath not spared his adversaries 
to load them with all sorts of blame and accusation, fo to him^ 'as in 
His bopk alive, there will be used no more courtship than he uses ; but 
whaili properly his own guilt, not imputed any more to his evil cotin- 
* < * sellers, 
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sellers, (a> cieremcai}r itsed longier by the ^Parliauilliiii lb«n h« himself 
desired,) shall be laid here without drcamlocuttotit al^lits own dder^ 
That thaj wlp/nm the beginning, orbut nm. i^^eig by jmk&t 
I ht^^oty Ureso much ^aiuated, not tdth hk pp^em bu^ 
pa^Mc fmlts, md doat upon his defomiiies^ map hfpe^none t^M^e htt 
thar owifoUy, if they live anU die in sucli jf strooken blin^ess m ifput, to, 
that of Sbdomi hath not hapjpened to any sort of men more grdis or moi^, 
misl€afrwg,*-^tni(i»^K p. o. ^ * 

Tte vox popuU was no^ longer oracular. It was brought tifK 
him by an adverse wind, and Riilton jv'obably discovered thaf 
where the voice of the people is the voice of there niust 
be about as many gods as there are people. We ieturh to our 
subject. • 

There is a spirit of chivalry about»Mr. Landor, which consti- 
tutes him the champion of the oppressed and the sworn foe pf 
many giants and windmills. We observed lately in the uewspapeira 
that an individual, ambitious of appearing there, has establisbech 
an olBSce for redressing wrongs gratis; but unfortunately, in the in- 
stance which fey under our notice, the individual sustaiuhig th«S* 
injuries brought a complaint against the individual redresshig the, 
injuries for injuries sustained by the redress ! We almost fear that 

e ch contradictory cases may occur in the experienqe of^jhjr* 
tndor, who has felt himself called upon to assume a similar cha- 
racter. Some mischievous Italian, bent on teasing him^ hripgs 
forward a couple of stories of military license, trifling if true, 
which are no sooner swallowed by Mr. Landor than* that gentle- 
man subjects himself to a fit of the most generous indignation^ 
calls for a pen, and does execution upon the offender. 

‘ Pallavicmi . — Your Houses of Parliament, M. Landor, for their own 
honour, for the honour pf the service and of the nation, should nave 
animadverted on such an outrage : he should ahSwer for it : he should 
suffer for it. - 

‘ Ldndor , — These two fingers have more power, Marcbese^^ 
those two Houses.^ A pen ! he shall live for it, Wh'at, with their anim- 
adversions, can thyy‘ do like this ?^ — Conversation 0» 

Having taken this signal vengeance upon the culprit Mr/ 
Lundenr becomes cairn, prorogues the two legislative autitnititte«' 
and closes the chapter. To speak seriously, if Mr. Lander blui 
not put this puissant flourish into his ow^ mouth, we should havie 
supposed it was contrived for'some unhappy author flmshing 
studies in the retirement of Moorfields. * . ; 'V - 

Jn noticing the absurdities and perversities of this aotboTf, we 
are fiar from denying that he is a man of knowledge ami abi- 
lities, which nothing but his singular deficiency of ju^pient 
could have rendered useless. In the absence of any rational or 

• • * consistent 
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l^onmtenf des^tga^ diese voiutnea display many random thoughts 
forcibly enpress^d/poinled imtcdve thrown on t as chance directed, 
a few reflections wWcH are jtist and vaiihibte, and a lively iniagi- 
natidhi though it be rather exuberant than select. Others may be 
ipf^re fesddiouS;^* but we have been hbJe to get over much bad 
t^te>iiiany ^aborate epigrams, sirapge prose-m^lapho^s, and poli- 
tics in verse, to find entertainment in the easier agd better parts of 
the book. Readers less easily pleased than we are will be disposed, 
we think, to allow that the following passage is itbt without merit. 

* An Engli$h;,pfficer was sitting with his back against the base of the 
great Pyramid;'' Hp sometimes looked towards those of elder date and 
ruder materials hemre him, sometimes was absorbed in ihougHt, and 
sometimes was observed to write in a pocket-book with great rapidity. 
** If he were not writing/' saich a French naturalist to a young ensign, 
** 1 should imagine him to have lost his eye-sight by the ophthalmm. 
He does not see us: level your rifle: we cannot And a greater curi- 
osity." 

* The arts prevailed : the officer slided with extended arms from his 
resting place ; the blood, running from bis breast, was audible as a 
swarm of insects in the sand. No other sound wasi^ heard. Powder 
had exploded ; life had past away ; not a vestige remained of either. 

* Let us examine his papers," said the naturalist. 

‘ “ Pardon •sne, sir," answered the Ensign ; “ my first inquiry od 
such occasions is whafs o^chekf and afterwards 1 pursue my miners- 
logical researches." 

* At these words he drew forth the dead mat/s watch, and stuck it 
into his sash,^ while with the other hand be snatched out a purse, con- 
taining soine zecchins ; every part of the dress was examined, and not 
quite fruitlessly. 

See! a locket with a miniature of a young woman !" Such it was 
— k modest and lovely countenance. 

* Ha ! ha !" said the ensign; “ a fern touctes, a very few touches, I 
can give them, and Ad^le will take this for me. Two inches higher, 
and' the bail bad split it«— what a thoughtless man he was! There is 
gold iti it too : it weighs heavy. Pest! an old woman at the back! 
grey as a cat.' ^ 

, f It , was the officers mother in her old age as he had left her^ , There 
wgs sametbing of sweet piety, not unsaddetved by presage, in the c<||un- 
t^n^lice* Re severed it vvith bis knife, and threw, ibinto the bosom of 
son. Two foreign letters and two pages in pencil were the contents 
oftbe poc^t^bqokt Two locks of hair had falfeh out; one feisted on 
hk eyelashes, for the air {ras rootioniess, the other was drawn to the 
earth bybis blood. The papers were taken to General Kfeber by the 
.....^^ 1 . — 

* TWff is tomewiiat out of keeping* ^ In the French htms there are 

sa^es are never wo/n* A painter who shuuhi take bis subject fmiu a Peiijasuiai; cam- 
paign, might as well represent a Highlander in t cocked bat| or Mr. Landoriii tlie lUii- 
ibiria ^fStiie regulars , ; , 
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naturalist amlJiis associate, with a ccirrecl recital of, ^e whoW oc<(ur«» 
fence, excepting the appendages* of watch# locjtet, 

‘ “ young matt#, T said Kleber gravely, merri- 

ment to you? Who knows whether you or; 1 may^not ^ dcfpriyed of 
life as suddenly and unexpectedly ? He was not your eiiSt^y; jf^rh^ 
he was writing to a niothel* or sister. God help tVpI^I 
most from war* “fhe heart of the far-distant is the scene ^ iUhst 
cruel devastations* Leave the papers: you maygt): call the intet"* 
preter” * , . 

‘ He entered.— Read ibis letter.'' • ^ 

‘ “ adored Henr/* “ Give it me/' cried the general ; he 

blew a. strong fire from his pipe and consumed it, 

* ‘^illeacl the other ^' — My kind-hearted and belovcdkion Stop : 

read the last line only,” • 

‘ The interpreter answered, “ it captains merely the name ami 
address" 

* I asked no questions: read them, and write them down fegibiy. 

‘ He took the paper, tore otf the margin and placed the line in his 
snuff-box. 

‘ Give me that paper in pencil, with a mark of sealing-w^ on it. 

‘ He snatched il, shrunk, and shook some tobacco on iU . it wos no 
sealing-wax. It was a drop of blood ; one from the heart; one only ; 
dry, but seeming fresh.' — vol. i. p. 129 * 

1^ Had there been a predominance of such passages as these, 
they should have protected the work from our censure; but an 
the contrary, the volumes in general are characterized by a spirttof 
pugnacity which, while it takes all its tenderness from criticism, 
satisties us that rebuke is wholesome. The objects of this spirit 
are sufficiently niultifarious, but the nearest are the most tram- 
pled upoii. Our opinion of Italian society, though milder ii^an 
Mr. Landor’s, would not have led us to t||Jke up our abode 
amongst the Italians.# Yet, Mr. Landor has not chosen ill for 
himself. We know well that it is a fitting abode for ^ii who 
like prodigiously to talk of freedom, but never to see tt about 
them ; for men whose dependants are expected to shout liberty 
once in seven y^rs, and go home to shake at an angry look; 
whose key-note is the independence of mankind, and to w'bom any 
thing in mankind but abject scrvHityis insufferable. It is nalurd 
enough then^ that Mr. i,andor should make his home in the m^it 
of a society which is his perfect scorn; amid venalit^, bad faitb^ 
suspicion, cov^-ardice, the prostration of private and the extincJliim^ 
of social virtue^ (i. 184.>^where the national religion r^tf ^pii 
peculation and fattens on vice, (voh i. p. 165.) — where the mUhre 
women have lost all delicacy of character, and even the £n|;lh(h 
wQiiieu are chiefly those who are little respected at home, a|rpg^nt, 
presumptuous, suspicious, credulous, and speaking one Of.a^tlier 

more 
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maliciopiy than (val. u p, 190.)— 

and dirties are vicarious; (voLi# p.2ld.) — wher^ tho most trifling 
oi^ atl j^ursuitB is call^ nrt^y every thing excellent is ptlegrino, 
softness is morbidexza, a dinner is served up alia contemplazione, 
ai|4>^a lamb’s fry is cosa stupenda ; whore a patriot is a man un- 
friendly to all established government, who would loosen all the 
laws as impediments to the liberty of action^ with a reserve of 
those which secure to him the fruits of rapine and confiscation; 
(vol. ii. p. 140.) — where the aristocracy ave the children of sharpers 
from behind the counter; — where counts and marquesses are more 
plentiful than slieep and swine, ^vol. ii. p. 248.)-r*^where tb^ludges 
are txribed with harlotry — and where robbery and mnrdercome 
oft’ triumphant — ^Here, we repeat^ Mr. Landor has done wisely to 
domesticate. It is in such hn Utopian retreat as this that phi- 
losophers of liis cast seek an asylum from the contact of honest 
independence and the restraints of a well ordered society. 

In a conversation (vol. i. p. 251.) between the author and the 
Abb4 Delille, there is much minute criticism upon French poetry. 
On this occasion Mr. Landor, being manager as well as performer, 
takes care to ail9t the best part to himself, and the abb6 cuts u 
very inconsiderable ligure. Indeed it may be observed that where-^ 
ever Mr. Landor is one of the interlocutors, the responses of tbdl 
other have about the same proportion of vigour and sagacity, 
that obtains in the more elementary dialogues between Tutor and 
Chmles. The abb6, therefore, stands forward as the feeble prop 
of French poesy, in whom we can admire nothing but the meek- 
ness with which he endures the contemptuous attacks of his ad- 
versap?; and in tliis game between the right hand and the left, it is 
amusmg enough tqt^observe the exultation of the winner. French 
poetry may be better defended, provided 4;he right ground be 
taken atidin order to this it is necessary at once and without reserve 
to reUtiquish the cause of all tragedies and heroics, of all senti- 
mental and romantic poetry in the language. VVe should theti 
come to the sylM of the countiy, to the madrigals, epigrams, 
vers d’amour, baiseis, and to the strongest point of defence^ the 
works of Boileau, which Mr. Landor, with his usual ill fortune, 
lias ebosen as the main point of attack. Boileau is die most 
successful of French poets, because he chose those vi^alks of 
poetry for which only the French language is fitted. He was 
the fear rival of Pope in all his writings except the Epistle to 
Eioisa; for from any attempt 'at poetry of an inapassjouid ebu- 
racteif the Frenchman judiciously forbore. It is not our design, 

^ This <‘!t?gani form <>f invective waf> used hy one whose Uuigiiugc Of rcproacti was 
'^dlscrinuanting as well as severe, and to wiioni we hog to give it back ; * <juasi jiitantcs, 
stuprA el fhigitia invicctn objcctavcjx*, neuter fulab* — Tuc, llisU i, 74. 

‘ ' for 
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for it is liiglily unti^cessai:y, to support ilie reputiitiou of Boileaii 
against tlio criticisms of Mr. Laiidor. TWy teti4, to coiniuce 
tbe iiicri^duloua that an author who publislied has 

written sundry bad lines apd weak coiipj ets, They 
lie did ,mi employ a liner modulalipn of rhythm thaw 4»hf native 
language fuliiutted* \V e ktioW| someifliat better than Mr* JE#^or 
does, the incurable mfirmities of French verse, aaid the spirit of 
pedantry by which the tragedians crippled it still further, sut^- 
stitutiiig bad luechamsn^ for natural disability. But we.iiring 
forward these facts in favour of Boileau,’*^^ and t><>t agaitist hifn^ 
With regard to the particular defect instanced, it'B true that the 
French heroic is necesslirily divided into two cadeitces, but it is not 
necessarily, nor indeed is it often, confined to those two. One line 
‘ Soupire, ctend les hras, fernllj Tceil, et sendort,' ' 
may express four actions each by its respective movement and 
o]>e can scarcely read it without perceiving that it sounds as it 
ought. By some accident, however, Mr. Ijaiidor has come to 
u just conclusion upon the general subject, and the tnosl un- 
learned adversary and the worst directed attack shall not tempt 
ns to say a word in defence of French versificatipn. 

Amongst other incongruous personages, who meet in Mr. 
l^udor's pages, we have to number Samuel Johnson and John 
Home Tooke, They could only have been brought together by 
some such sUutageni as elFected the meeting between Johnson 
and Wilkes. Mr. Landor is ignorant of Tooke’s sentiments in 
ascribing to him a panegyric upon Jofanson^s Dictionary, for 
which he entertained more than his ordinary portion of spleen. 
In all literary history, (not less disgusting than political,) we know 
of notliing more pitiful than Tooke's comment, whether for the 
envy which leads him to make light of a work wbicli he was peeulifi- 
arly capable of estimating, or for the miserable hypocrisy with 
which he endeavours to dissemble his spite by declaring that he 
could never read the preface without tears. Dignified, noM^ and 
pathetic as that Composition is, beyond all others wUereki 
attthars have adverted to themselves and their works, we refuse to 
baticve that it ever moistened the eyes of Home Tooke. The 
Dictiemary, no doubt, w'as capable of improvements, and 
eeived them from other hands, according to the old allegory tbiU 

'» i - ' ......I-..— I, nil, ,.M,,iiM-nni7irrnnif tifTT 

lUBtoUesa quarrelled mih l»i» native tongue, and indulged 
X 4 audQry ke would scarcely have given way to^liis ciuftsical vein such verses 
#ldch desbftbe the effect ot BnOnafmrte's conquests : ' ' ^ ‘ ^ 

« Atqui njollior ala aerv-Uatia i *1 

, CcTte rgpiuibus incubat rcceptis . . . ^ 

Quod fetrum fuit antca, ecce plumbuin.’-^ih p. 189. 
or as tJioie which we find vol, i. p. 5^, and which we suppose ftire alsb meant for 
I.alin. 

the 
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fortfier <tatid u^xm the 

giMi^t ilioulders. Tofilcje «dcuses JT^nsofi of bwkig dMeettve in 
a idheiiic£of 4%im wiiicb «tbhiii»on tfevor ^ accom- 

plirtiv v It iidt « Jobaaon”« deatgn Id gwe the too^ of 
£i%itfl!i words;' Re ittd not {nwt^ ^ eri^ to tlieir abori^ 
giiail (fcoimlry,i^fit only to the coantry wfetmce they la^t transmi- 
grated^ Eiramblea of tbb pmctice are addji^d in the Eireee 
is if Johnson were ahswerable ibr not executing a plan 
which Toohe only contemplated^ and Which is eqiialiy defective 
after all. That part of the Dictionary will not be complete till the 
words are tracedi not only to- the language whence they first 
camei or fo that whence they lastcamei bht also in chronological 
order every language of their intermediate progress. 

Mr. Lahdor’s mind is a self-constituted court of oyer and ter- 
miiter/ ready to try all causes which may come before it; and 
this court being composed of the most heterogeneous elements, 
and profoundly ignorant of the extent of its proper jurisdiction, 
passes upon each and every matter at issue, and upon alt parties 
litigant, a suddbn, peremptory, and unqualified sentence. The 
French nation, we find^ are only to be restrained from mischief 
by the most rigid government, ‘ they must be scourged into good 
humour, and starved into coutont.^ < You {fpaniards’ (this judg- 
ment is delivered in a dedication to General Mina, vol. ii. p. viii.) 

^ Ybu Spaniards have committed two great errors : the first in 
not removing to Cuba six or seven hundred known and proven 
traitors, condemning three or four of the most eminent to 
death; . . . J Now, to speak seriously on a matter of life and 
death, we hold this to be one of the most inexcusable passages in 
Mr. Landof S work, inasmuch as the circumstances adverted to 
existed very recently, and may exist again, •and the measure re- 
commended is practical and feasible, and in truth exactly that 
me^sn^e which; should the circumstances again exist, the parties 
concerned would be most in peril of adopting. In civil wars the 
vei^dauie of treason ought by all parties to be especially utoided; 
Tbi^^ whose partisans suffer the punishment of treason, in 
turtt biffict ft, end totaliation once at work will overthrow Ull’jii- 
dieM liifiieulltes, till ei^ecutions are aggravated iiito niurders,and 
tbetNS mUHipIfed mto missacr^ 

If %e huve any thing more to observe, it is upon a conversation 
betwwn Miurbeordato and Colocotrihi, in which Mr. Lafidbr 
brifig^ his poetical and military Experience to the aidoftl^ Greeks. 

^ The notes ubich I irttehded for this ri^h^ers^ltlort were nUmeroas ; 
buii^f^they contained some particulars wRidi ! think it fniiprddcnt to 
divulge at present, I shall insert fome vefew in their place, 'hol vtfry 
recnOtd from the h* P* 

The 
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The verses are consummately prudeot^ for they ^livitlge no 
nieufitng wliate^r. With all Mr* LaiidtifV caulion^ however, 
some of the inilitary measures which he ha4 enggjtesled to the 
Greeks are of so efficacious a nature that be caflnot resist show^ 
iiig them off. The principdl ruse de guerre w^hicb he #eetMkiiiiends 
to them is to surprize the Turks wheh they lesst^efxpeet it,‘hy 
throwing away their muskets and taking to bows aod^ armws* 
(vol. ii* p. astonishment is to result from the 

adoption of rorAr armour^ than which it appears nothing is more 
cool and refi^hing* (voli* ii, p. 223*)-^In common prudence 
Mr. LaiidOr ought to have put these stratagems into verse. On 
the contrary they are exf^ounded to all the world in, Mr. Landor's 
easiest prose: for aught we know, the Turks may get h^jkl of the 
bows and arrows first, and it is awful to think on tlm ftte of 
the defenceless Greeks, left with nothing but steel and gunpowder^ 
when the Turks should fall upon them with bows and arrows im 
their hands and cased in cork ! 

In conclusion, whatever measure of absurdity there may be in 
Mr. Landor’s work, we desire to do him full justice : there is 
also in it a good deal to be admired, and some little to be 
approved. 


Art. XI .— Sketch of Old England by a New 
in a Series of Letters to his Brother. 8 vols. 18mo* pp, 30^* 
2;)0. New York. 1828. 

^^RUTH, though not always palatable, is always wholesoi^, 
and nations, like individuals, ought to be grateful for the 
telligencc which detects and the skill which remedies their 
diseases, although the medicitie should be bitter or the operation 
painful. In this spirit we approach the consideration of the 
^ Sketch of Old England by a New Englaudman;’ and although we 
cannot but regret that be has found so much to blame,, are 
still thankful that we have fallen into the hands of so enli^tetied, 
so liberal, and so candid a censor* We must not conceal, how**# 
ever, ffiat the object of this amiable w'fitor is not the instroction 
or improvement of Old .^England; oi/r share in the benefit wbudi 
his work is to do mankind is only incidental and inferential ; fiis 
great motive is to raise the Americans initheir own opinion and 
that of the world, by contrasting their freedom, hapjpi»ess»*5^iyi)i^ 
tioii and refinement, wdtb the slavery, bigotry, ignoranc^baiiiaf; 
rism and misery of this unhappy and degraded nation. Ho^ir ^^r 
it was*necessaiy to publish two volumes to stimulate Amei^ieaii 
modesty into a better opinion of American society, w'e do not 
pretend to say, but we can venture to pronounce that the j^ition 

• of 
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af his work wluch shws ^ Old Ewglaud’ her real situation is far 
frain being superfluous. A. Grecian sage has concisely' expressed 
the 4ifhcult;^ of knowing oneVself. Our New England inbnitory 
who probably never heard of the sage or the apophthegai, has, 
by the mere light of his own natural«genius^ arrived at the same 
conclusion ; when wv^ look at ourselves in his mirror we arc 
obliged to . confess that England. offers a very |anaen table example 
of self-deception on almost every point connected with our man- 
ners, om* history, our geography, our arts, and even our language. 
We have eyes but they see not, oars but they hear not; and until 
w^e opened these volumes of fraternal expostulation and friendly 
advice we had no conception of the grossness of our folly and the 
depth of our ignorance. 

The publication is anotiymous. No name, indeed, could add 
to the respect we bear the author, but w^e confess we should have 
been severely niortifled could wc not have relieved our feelings 
by directing our own and our readers’ gratitude individually amj 
personally to the object of our literary admiration: it was, there- 
fore, with no small pleasure we learned that the w^riterof liiese in- 
comparable Letters was Mr. J. K. Paulding,*^ a poet and politician 
of the first grtfdc, and singularly noted in America for the libe- 
rality of his ^ninciples and the suavity of his disposition. 

We could wish that the benevolent writer had condescended to 
give US a few dates, and that he had not so frequently left blanks 
or asterisks ^ # for names of persons w hom he visited or of 

places where he sojourned. The^e petty details are by no moajis 
necessary todnerease our confidence; but, ^ as dogs will bay tin' 
brightest inoon,^ w^e fear there may be those who will pretend to 
dottbt whether any such traveller ever existed, and whether the 
volumes are not a mere compilation from radical newspapers, 
treasonable pamphlets, blasphemous libels, vulgar jest-books, and 
all tiifil; species of ribald literature. Witlioiit participating in these 
suspicions, candour obliges us to confess that there are little points 
here and there which at first sight seem to require some explaiia- 
• lion; but we must also add that the explanation, wherever it hap- 
pens to be afforded, invariably proves the author’s accuracy, and 
restores him to a fuller possession of our confidence. Mr. Pauld- 
ing informs us, for ii^stanee, in his second letter, that he invaded 
London under cover of a fog so dense that people were obliged to 
carry lights to find their way through the streets, (vol. i. p, 13) 
ai^ id the next page of the same letter he enteitains his reader 
with * a most i^pital colloquy’ which he overhilard between two 
Englishmen in the stieet, and which he justly instances as*a proof 

^ Bcjsides lh<^8e Letters, Mf. iPanldlUjg has published ‘ Le/fens (e Jo\n Btf/// * Letters 
frtfj/ti ;* ‘ BaeA- WAodsniWh* atid >arious other poems. 

of 
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of the frigid stupidity of the people amongst whom he has just 
arrived. 

‘ “ Fine day,'' 

“ Very — (um.)” 

“ Any news to-day 
“ Can’t tell.** 

“ Wife \Hd\r 
“ Tolerable, thank ye.** 

Fine day — how’s Betsey/* 

“ Middling.” 

How is John ?’* 

So-so.** 

“ Aunt and uncle pretty well?’* 

“ Indifferent, thank ye. How’s your \jife ?” 

“ Complaining a little, thank you.'* 

“ Old gentleman well ?'* 

I can*t say he is.** 

Very fine weather T* 

Delightful." * 

Now it may, we admit, be asked whether this ^ capital colloquy,* 
of which fine days, and fine weather^ and delightful mmther form 
the chief topic, is not a little inconsistent with the time of the year 
ill which the author represents it to have taken pluee? and whe- 
ther he does not herein exhibit rather more of a pleasant talent 
at invention than comports with the character of a sober relator 
of facts We think not. Two things appear to have particularly 
excited the indignation of our traveller on his very outset, viz. the 
badness of the climate and the stupidity ot the people; and surely 
ho could produce no better proof of both than the having seen 
two fellows ^ crawl up to each other* in the Strand, in a raw No- 
vember fog, ^ offer a de,ad hand to shake,* and congratulate tliem- 
selves on such delicious wenl)ierl 

‘ Among the few objects I could see, was a person with a lantborn, who 
I suppose, like Msoy^ was looking about for an honest man. You may 
think, my dear brother, how scarce honest men must be in London/^- — 
vol. i. p. 13. . 

In these three lines there is an admirable combination of learning, 
truth and pleasantry. Heretofore the ^ old world* supposed that 
Diogenes was the person who walked out with a lantborn to seek 
an honest man : we now learn that it was the fabulist, and not tiib 
cynic. What can he more humorous than die supposition t^t 
the person who appeared to- carry a Kght to find his own way ma 
fog, was, in fact| merely looking about for an honest man! and 
what so sarcastically just as the inference deduced from it; that 
honest men are scarce in London ! The author*s modesty forbids 

VOL. XXX. NO. LX. L L . ^ his 
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his haisliing the passage with an avowal that tlie hnUhonMuan*s 
search was not quite vain, since he met Mr. Paulding. 

^ Alighting' from the stage/ (for Mr. Paulding made these 
portaht discoveries as he was driving through the streets,) there 
was a great contest for the privilege oficarrying his truivks, like — 
what takes place at Calais, *or Cadiz, or Smyrna, or New Y ork ? — 
oh ! no — ^ like that of the Greeks and Trojans for tj|e body of 
Patroclus.^ A Greeks as he slyly intimates, * carried’-^rthe body ? 
no ; — the trunk f no, ‘ he carried the day’ ! — it seems, however, 
tliat he carried neither the trunk nor the day — 

* for/ continues Mr. Paulding, ‘ a good natured person apprised me that 
if 1 permitted tli/iir attendance, I should probably never sec my tvunks 
again; 1 was not aware of the necessity of this caution, as you know, in 
our own dear hmest country, *no man hesitates a moment to trust his 
baggage with the first porter that offers, be he black or white.’— vul. i. 
p. 14. 

The mode in which our traveller argues from this fact is very 
logical, however humiliating the result must be to the. British 
people at large. 

‘ This is not one of those solitary instances from which no general 
conclusion can be drawn. It affords decisive proof that at least one 
cla^^.oll people in this country is not as honest as the same class in 
oura.’ — yql. i. p. 14. 

‘ To escape the hacks I called a hack’ — the last of these hacks 
vyas, no doubt, a hackney-coach ; what the former means we pre- 
tend not to guess. In this hack, be it what it w ill, he is conveyed, 
not Uowevet without sluiuieful and characteristic imposition, ‘ to 
tUe ^ ^ ^ cofFeediouse, the name of which/ he says, ‘ being 

derived from my own country, attracted the j/earrdrfgs of my in-- 
clhiutiofi* , 

The coflFee-housc whose name attracted the yenrnwgs of our 
traveller’s iuclinaliov^ ought not to be left in doubt; we have 
therefore run through the list of coft’ee-houses in Loudon, and 
can find but two names which could have had this sympathetic 
effect on his bowels, viz. the New England Coffee-house in 
Tbreadneedle-street, and the New York Coffee-house in Sweet- 
hlg's-alley. We regret to be obliged to add that, whigliever of these 
co&edtoiiises Mr.Putdding honoured with his presence, he found 
it to be American only ha name ; for the waiters were exceedingly 
altenlave, and the landlord made him a bow at his very entrance; 
^ all which/ as* he shrewdly observes, ‘ being contrary to the na- 
ture of an EttgUshmao, I took it for granted that he meant to 
cheat me ;’ and so he did^ for tlie first day he gave him ^ a«boti!e 
of half-guinea wine of a pestiferous quality Whether the half- 
guinea wine was port wine, currant wine, gooseberry wine, or elder 
* * wine. 
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we are not informed, nor can w e gueasiti what way (though 
bad wine might / xomo/i) it could be said to get pestiferously. This 
execrabfS and anonymous stuff, however, the lahdtord * pro- 
riounced to be Such as Lord Somebody always called for* when 
that distinguished nSbIeman dined at his house. * 

‘ The next day he gave me siiil worse, finding I had put up with the 
first, and charged me still higher, o« the score of its being a favourite 
drink of some noble Earl. The third day it was still worse and still 
dearer, because his Grace of • • • • ^ ♦ always drank it in preference 
to any other/ — vol. i. p. 18. 

Honesty is the best policy. Had the landlord, instead of 
making our traveller a bow, and charging ten shillings for a bottle 
of wine, treated him with an honest iiyiependence of manner, and 
been content with moderate prices for his beverage, Mr. Pauld- 
ing would have probably made his fortune, by acquainting the 
fashionable world whether it was at the New England, in Thread^ 
neediest reel j or the New York, in Su'ectiug*s-dane^ that * Lord 
Somebody, and the noble Earl of * * *, and bis Grace the t)iike 
Qf * * # # # are in the habit of dining.’ 

By way of atonement, we suppose, for his misconduct, the 
landlord advised our traveller to buy a certain book called the 
Picture of Loudon, ^ which (says he) I did, and veiyinuch conso- 
lation it afforded me/ Indeed the greater partbf the historical 
matter, much of the legal learning, and the whole of 'what regards 
the fine arts as connected with the metropolis are copied from 
this same Picture of l.ondon; and wc should not have been sorry 
if, in spite of the landlord’s low bows and high charges^ our au- 
thor had by name acknowledged the services of so great a literal^ 
benefactor as he turns out to have been. 

Mr. Paulding escaped or^ the fourth auspicious morning fmni 
the syinposiac rendezvous of the peerage, and fixed himself in a 
lodging in *•► *"'♦** * Street, with an * excellent old landlady,’ 
who seems to have made but a poor return for the affection with 
which he celebrates her. Indeed nothing can show the disgusting 
duplicity of the English so much as the conduct of this woman, 
for, while our traveller praises her, an3 the neatness of her house, 
and the civility of her behaviour, with all the sincerity of an Ame- 
rican, the abominable hag was amusing herself in quizzing Jona^ 
tftmi, (as we dare say ^he expressed it to her got^sips,) and in giiM- 
idg her unsuspicious friend with such stories as the following. 

' She has good blood in her veins, if blood be an hereditary. commo- 
dity ; she claims descent from the Tudors and Piantagenets^ am! 
bine€ *the conflicting claims of the houses of York and Lmckder^ 
Though too well bred 10 boast, she sometimes used to mehtibii these 
matters, until one day I advised her, in jest, to procure a champion to 
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tilt against young -Parson' Dymoko for the broom at the ensuing coro- 
nation, since her claim was far superior to the Hanoverian upstarts. 
The good old soul took the joke ill, and 1 was sorry for it. Slie has a 
number of noble relatives among the respectable old-fashioned nobility, 
who still possess. that sturdy antique morality ..^nd honesty now so 
scarce among this class throughout all Christendom. Their occasmntl 
visits in tie dusk of tie evenings and the contemplation of her own august 
descent, seem to constitute her little fund of worldly enioyment.' — 
vol. i. p. 9* 

Deception is always .cruel ; but to deceive an open-hearted 
confiding stranger who was about to write a book, — to take ad- 
vantage of a little republican vanity, wliicli was tickled at boarding 
with a Plaiitageiiet, for the purpo^ of rendeiing him ridiculous, 
is so base and profligate, that wc did not need the hint about ^ oc- 
casiortal visitors in the dusk of (be evening/ to guess into what kind 
of society our poor New Englander had fallen. 

Mr. Paulding makes several excursions in the neighbourhood of 
London ; a city, by the way, which he informs us was built by 
certain Go^ As from Scfifwrf/A/wrm, who (proleptically, we presume) 
compounded its present name from Lw,r, a grove, and Den, a 
town — because, as he pleasantly observes, * it is a den of thieves.' 
Of these excursions he declines any minute description, wanting, 
as he candidly owns, both time and patience. This is the more to 
be regretted, as in the few notices which he gives of his rambles be 
has afforded us some very new and important information — and 
very necessary too~^ for nothing/ as he elegantly tells us, ^ can 
equal our ignorance of every thing that is not directly under our 
noses,* We lament to add, that he proves us to be equally ignorant 
of many things which are under our noses. 

The climate and the practice of drinking beer form a combi- 
nation very detrimental, it seems, both to^ the picturesque and 
moral aspect of our country. 

* It rains or snows about one hundred and fifty days in each year, 
and of the remaii]\der between fifty and sixty are cloudy — the grass and 
the foliage are so deadly green that they almost look blue, and re- 
semble the effect of distance, .which you knov>, (we beg our readers to 
mark this extraordinary phenomenon)— ‘ communicates a bluish tint to 
the landscape. To me there is something chilly and ungenial in the 
English summer, and it offends me hugely to hear a fat puffing beer- 
drinking fellow bawling to* his neighbour “ a fine day,*' when the sun 
looks as if it might verify the theory of one of the old Greeks, that it 
wbI nothing more than a great *iround ball of copper. Whether this 
melancholy character of the climate, or the practice of drinking beer 
in such enormous quantities, or both combined, have given that pecu- 
liar cast of bluff and gross stupidity to the people, I cannot say,'— vol. i. 
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Of the few suburban places which Mr. Paulding condescends to 
notice, the first is Canons, ‘ because it is connected witli tlie 
name of our favourite Pope.^ This visii is the more compli- 
mentary, as the place visited has long ceased to exist, and as the 
poet always denied his having made any allusoii to it; but it gives 
the New Englander an opportunity of* quoting eight lines from 
the description of Tinion’s villa, which cannot fail to be very 
much relished by his correspondent. We are at a loss, after dll, 
to account for the peculiar reverence with which aur au- 
thor combines the recollections of Pope and Canons, for in the 
very next passage he, with some degree of irreverence, which be- 
trays him into a slight grammatical inaccuracy, exclaims, ^ Pope 
had better lield his tongue aboiH 1 nnoirs villa : — in this w e can- 
not agree, for if he had, our traveller w^ould never have visited 
Canons, and his brother might huve died in ignorance of the 
quotation abovernentloncd. 

He next visits Islington — * A place,’ he says, ^ near liondoii, 
pleasantly situated, w hich deserves to he mentioned as the scene 
of — Goldsinitirs excellent elegy on the death of a maddog ^! — 
\o1. i. p. This excellent elegy, which all our readers, we 
presume, have by heart, has hitherto been looked on as a piece 
of burlesque doggrel. The New Englander has, with a gravity 
almost miraculous, corrected this vulgar error ; and admiring y(V 
taries will, doubtless, in all future time, cross the Atlantic to visit 
the ' scene of this pathetic event.’ However this may be, we are 
confident that our traveller w ill be reganled as the second founder 
of the village; and we shall indeed be greatly surprised, if the next 
tavern that is licensed there, docs not put up the Paulding^n 

Head. , It / 

He then proceeds lo Twickenham, where Popes villa *once 

was,’ and wdicre his grotto is still to be seen, ^ a fantastic monu- 
ment of expensive folly.’ We had heard that Pope, having no 
communication betw’cen his front and his back garden but by an 
arched way under the high road, had, with much good taste, 
and at the expense of a few bits of spar, endeavoured to 
hide the necessary defect by givinjJ the passage the air of a 
errotto— we now submit to our traveller’s better authority, who 
sees no use in this ^ flagrant piece of frippery.’ On another 
and more important point too, he brings m new light : 1 wicken- 
ham, he assures us, is ^ a village exactly opposite (j^renwichf ana 
connected with it by e/ hridge:^^o\. i. p. 2<). Greenwich and 
Twickenham we always knew were on opposite sides of the 
river; but we fancied that they were nearly twenty miles asttnaer, 
and that all London was interposed between fhen>; nor were we 
aware of any bridge at Twickenham, which, however, is a ^onvcni- 
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eiice lor w liicli llie bfaabitants of that part of the muotry cannot 
to too ‘grateful to tlie American traveller. 

Ill this same neighbourhood of Greenwich, says our judicious 
inquirer-— 

* r saw a grand houRe, which I learned ras built by a noted breWer of 

thait village. Thk monument of the inordinate beer drinking propensity 
.of the nation is one of the largest private dwellings I have seen in this 
country. The story went, that it was' finally devised io an OKford- 
skire toonet, who not desiling in beer copld not afford to keep up the 
establishment, lie accordingly sold every thing but the waUs^ and here 
it stands, ready for the next portly (quare porttr) brewer, who shall be 
smitten with the desire of building up a name with stone and mortar* 
— vol. i. p, 33. » ^ 

May \vc "venture here to^observe that if the zvalls be standing, 
stone and mortar are the only articles in which the new proprietor 
eannot indulge.^ 

Mr. I'aulding next visits Osterly House, which, says he, — 

* Attracted my notice, not so much for its magnificence, as its 
history. Every schoolboy has heard of Sir Thomas Graham, the great 
merchant, who built the Royal Exchange, and gave such grand enter- 
tainments to Queen Elizabeth. There is an old story, that the queen 
being at a great entertainment at Osterley, found fault with the court 
as being too large, and gave her opinion, that it would look better di- 
vided inU) two parts. Sir Thomas, like another Ajaddin, that very 
wight caused the alteration to be made ; so that next morning the 
queen looking out, saw the court divided according to her taste. Her 
majesty, it said, was exceedingly gratified with this proof of his gal- 
lantry ; but passed, what was considered ratlmr a sore joke upon Sir 
Thomas, saying, “ that a house was much easier divided than united.” 
Lady Graham and Sir Thomas were at issue on a point of domestic 
supremacy.' — vol. i. p. 34. 

This allusion to Sir Thomas Grdham startled even our con- 
fidence ; w'e at first suspected an error of the press ; but the sub- 
sequent mention of Lady Graham's name, and finding in another 
part of the boj^jk a reference to the same story of * Sir Thomas 
Graham and Qtieen Elizabeth,' we are forced to submit our doubts 
to tlm authority of our excellent guide, and to believe that Sir 
Thoins^ Graham built the Royal Exchange. 

Our New England^ now proceeds to Oxford : he had heard, 
he says, that the principal street was a very fine one ; — but the 
curse of the country still pursued him, and he entered the city 
in so thick a fog that he saw;, neither street nor any thing else. 

‘ Tlie next morning, however, made glorious amends, fpr it was — a 
wonder in England — a fine sunshiny morning, which is so uncommon 
here, that people look for an earthquake or a French invasion shortly 
allerwards.*— vol. i. p. 39. 

‘ * . As 
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As tticre has b^en no French invasion since the days of Kinfe 
John, and there is scarcely a record of an eartbquahe in England^ 
we were anxious to hear how Oxford looked undes the unparal- 
leled circumstance of a sunshiny day. Our traveller, however, was 
still unlucky ; for, not to 8<iy that the fog returneiiinore dense than 
ever, it happened that just at the motneiit of his visit, a tailor of 
the town bad quarrelled with the vice-chancellor about a debt due 
from one of the students Of Brazen Nose, The vice-chancellor 
employed the miior wrangler to argue the point wdth the tailor* 
The senior WTangler (the first and the last, be it remembered, that 
Oxford ever saw) was defeated — than came a fcr/vc Jilim; him 
also the undaunted tailor overthiew : then came excommuni- 
cation — ^ 

* And the recreant tailor brought all the curses of* Ernulphus upon 
him : he was cursed in all the moods and tenses in Latin and English, 
and zee?/ W have been cursed in Greek and \\v\>Te\v had any of thrptcunt 
profrssors been siiflicicntlij %‘cnctl iti thc.se iongurs .*''^’ — vol. i. p. 42, 

This uniow'ard event prevented our New Englander from 
seeing modern Oxford, although he lingered there a week in the 
vain hope that this afttiir — which interrupted all pleasure, all 
business, all inquiry — might he terminated. He w’as therefore re- 
duced to hide himself from this dire confusion in»the Bodleian, 
where he found ^ many notices of the early events which occurred 
in different ages an elegant periplnasis, we suppose, for what 
are vulgarly called books. 

* As such,’ adds our learned author, ‘ lliey are Inglily worthy of 
notice ; and if I had possessed sufficient time and patience 1 would have^ 
made copious extracts from them/ — vol.i. p. 44. 

He does, how'e\er, find time and patience to copy a dozen 
pages from two ^ old books in the liodleian* lliosc rare bildio- 
graphical curiosities, which furnish the whole of what our au- 
thor says of Oxford, are Wood’s Athenceand Strype’s Memorials ; 
and we cannot sufficiently admire the zeal for know ledge which in- 
duced him to tarry a week at Oxford, iu a fog, fer the purpose of 
making extracts from two volumes^ which he might have found, 
by the help of a lantliorn, on any stall in London. 

If his account of Oxford in former dap be somewhat tedious, 
his authorities, as w e have seen, are solely to blame : when he 
draws on his own resources he is strikirf^ly concise, as our readers 
will admit, when we assure them^that, altliouj^i he says Oxford 
was never visited by a more enthusiastic votary, all he tells us of 
it i§ condeiised into the following j)assage : — ^ I must not forget 


* It was, wc prf'stnm*, one of tlicsc professors who our erudite author fo a 

quotation from Xepkdin in the oiiginai Ijalin. 
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to ioform you, that lliere is no place in Christendom where they 
say their prayers so fast as at Oxford/— vol. i. p. 54^ 

On his retara from this inauspicious visit, his eye was caught 
by a rose, which, as we understand him, peered above the pali- 
sades of a little garden that bordered tl^e road. Of this flower he 
meditates the seizure ; and nothing can exceed the dexterous 
evolutions by which he eflects his purpose. We cordially join 
in the exultation which he expresses at carrying off his prize 
withoutbeing, as he says, ^ caught in a man-trap, shot by a spring- 
gun, or prosecuted afterwards for a trespass / This, Mr. Paul- 
ding adds, he ^ records as the ff rst miracle* which happened to him 
in this country,’ In this we agree with him ; though we cannot 
avoid saying at'the same time, thA we think him less ingenuous 
than usual. He leaves his fndignant countrymen to suppose that 
roses are common in England, which he well knows is not the 
fact. True it is, that we have roses, and indeed have had them 
from an early period — thus Strabo, ylnglia gandfl rosis, England 
rejoices iu roses — but then they were dog-roses. The garden-rose 
has always been a kind of prodigy among us; hence the powerful 
artillery with which our traveller found it every where protected. 
We have little doubt that as he walked ou with his valuable cap- 
ture, * in the bptton-hole of his coat,’ he was followed by all the 
boys and girls of the village, as if the bears were in procession. 
We have not space to follow him through an interesting and 
})rofitable tour through the midland counties and part of North 
Wales, iu which he found the Severn to be less than the Missis- 
sippi, the Wye than tlie Hudson, and Ilala-pool than Lake Supe- 
rior, To confess the truth, the author indulges in so sarcastic a 
vein of pleasantry at the expense of our diminutive Spuddles’ and 
gutters, (for he will not allow them to be ter,med lakes and rivers,) 
that we feel almost ashamed of them^'oiirselves. All the waters 
of the Island, he says, might be poured into Lake Superior 
without causing any iiudulation in it. After this, we almost 
doubt whether wc shall ever assume sufficient courage to term 
our mole-hill of an island Great Britain again; notwithstanding 
the amiable author, with a view to soothe the mortification, which 
he knows we cannot but experience, has the bonhommie to cry, 
with a feeling and tas# that rival Johnson’s celebrated exclama- 
tion at Iona, ^ far be it, from me to flout these people for not 
having, larger rivers, higher mountains, finer waterfalls, and 
broader lakes • 


* The author reverts again to this * miracle,* which appears to have made an awfwil im- 
pression on his mind ; nor can it be wondered at, since, as be faithfully assures his cor- 
resptjndeiit, * spring-guns and man-traps are all the welcome provided for strangers on 
Ejigiisli ground.* — vol. i. p. 99, 
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In the course of tliis tour Mr. Paulding is every where struck 
with the miseries of the population; and he laments exceed- 
ingly, that ^ throughout all England rents are nb longer paid 
in kindy the only just and equitable mode towards a tenantry 
but, on the contrary, he sa^s, ‘ rents are now only paid in money* 
He does not exactly say when it wajf, that throughout all Eng- 
land rents were paid in kindy nor from what precise period 
the introduction of monef/ rents Imay be dated ; but we infer 
from the contrast which he draws* between his country and 
oitrsy that there is no such thing as a money rent known in 
the happy regions of New England. We think w^e can guess 
why no money rents are paid^^in the back settlijments ; but we 
should be glad to know' whether in the neighbourhood of New 
York or Philadelphia all rents are ^laid in kind; and if so, by 
what process the landlords convert the milk, and butter, and hay, 
and corn into broad-cloth, cutlery, or the Quarterly Review — an 
article, it seems, of prime necessity on the other side of the At- 
lantic. Are we to suppose an American land proprietor, when 
he happens to visit Washington, travels like u patriarch in the 
midst of his flocks and herds, and, on his arrival, pays into a 
banker’s hands, to answ^cr current expenses, a balance of calves, 
sucking pigs, turkies, and Indian corn? » 

On tithes and taxes Mr. Paulding descants with equal pro- 
fundity. 

* In vain has it been urged that both these come eventually out of 
the pocket of the landlord. I ^aif ihvij do y\ot : they come from the 
sweat of the peasant’s brow — the labour of his hands — the privation of ^ 
his comforts. Every man who looks closely at England will distinctly 
])erceive that both tithes and taxes are paid by the tenant, and not by 
the landlord.’ — vol. i. p^. ]41. 

I’his proposilvon is so clear that we do not think it worth 
while to slop to inquire how^ it then happens lliat land tithefreCy 
or on which the land-tax lias been redeemed, produces a proper- 
tionably higher rent to the landlord. This and similar anomalies 
must not be permitted to disturb the assertions of so powerful an 
authority as this Adam Smith of New England. 

Pitiable indeed is the situation to which these complicated evils 
have brought the starving population iff England ; and what is 
still more lamentable, Mr. Paulding %C8aw, in the year 1821, 
that there was no possible remedy for these evils, w^hich, instead 
of diminishing, must of necessity increase ad iiffinitum, 

‘ The people look to parliamentary reform, and the consequent re- 
duction of taxes, as the means of relieving their dhtresses; and they 
remain quiet in the hope oi future impossibilities- Could they by any im- 
possibility be relieved from their burdens, and rise into a slate of com- 
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parative competeacy, th«y would be*-what they of 

b^g the ancestors of <mr comtrymen J but. such is not even to be 
hoped idthout revolution^ The government cannot if it would, and 
would not if it could, diminish the taxes/— vol, i. p. J 41 . 

As this must ^have been written with a knowledge that the go- 
vernment had> between 18^6 and 1821 , taken off eighteen millmis 
of taxes, we conclude that it will not at all change our author's 
opinion to hear that, since heVrote, the government, tvhich nei- 
ther could nor would dtiniiiTsh the taxesy>has taken off above eight 
millinns i!nore. These,* w'e too well know, are the petty arts by 
which ministers endeavour to throw discredit on the opinions of 
the enlightened friends of liberty; and we probably owe to a wish 
on the part of the Chancellor of the Exchcqu(?r to make these 
volumes appear ridiculous, "that illusory measure, the reduction 
of the assessed taxes. 

Amongst the most monstrous of the oppressions of the minis- 
try on the poor, was, as our author pathetically remarks, the vote 
of a million — to build churches ! 

* This appropriation of a million sterling of the over-burthened 

people's money is I do not hesitate to say, nothing better than a rob- 
bery^ committed upon them by the prince and the government, for 
the sole purpose of putting a deception on the world. Much more good 
would have been done if it had been deducted from the amount of 
yearly this would have made a dilferencc of two millions to the 

nation.' — vol. i. p. l6*8. 

We recommend this passage to the attention of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and, indeed, we doubt not that it will be 
thought worthy of some notice even at Washington. It proves 
that by not raising the additional million we should, by some 
sympathetic operation, (which however th.e author does not ex- 
|dain,) have taken off another million from the existing public bur- 
thens. This, as the author justly states, would make a clear dif- 
ference of fi»o millions to the people; and what is still more satis- 
factory, the saving of the single sum of one million, to be raised 
on one single occasion, would Ijave wiped off two millions anmwthj 
from the public expenditure for ever, 

Owr author proceeds with equal ability to take another, but not 
less judicious, view of 1^ heart-rending subject. 

* These two millions-+-(tefe has clearly proved that one is two ) — these 
two millions would have prevented a great many people from becoming 
paupers; or supposing it had been appropriated to feedings clothing 
and educating some of the thousands of little half-naked, half-starved, 
and wholly ignorant wretches who prowl about this city.’ — vol. i. |>^ 168. 

He supposes, we see, that our churches are not to be built by 
hands; /le looks, jt seems, upon ca<‘li of them as a yawning scpnl- 
. ’ dire 
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chre whicli, «oin6 how or other, is to sw^allow down its own uii^ 
productive cost* We know not how it may be in New England, 
but we have a notion here that the walls of a ehtirch are built 
pretty much in the same way as the walls of a sekooi or a sAop, 
and that the expense disuses itself pretty much amongst the 
same classes, rirst a small portion* of the money goes to the 
architect; then come the Hme-bumer, stone-quarrier, brick-maker, 
mason, carpenter, and plumber ; the shipwright who builds, and 
the seaman who navigates the ships or boats which collect the ma- 
terials: then follow the tribes of labourers, and all the various 
tradesmen whose goods these w^orkmen consume — all these people 
have waives and children who can only he fed ^ clo^htd^ and taught 
by the earnings of their fathers in their several vocations. 

But it is not the uew churches onl/ which excite * the yearnings 
of the author’s bowels’ ; he frets and fidgets, and makes himself 
just as miserable about the o/d ones. Our cathedrals, in particular, 
vex his pious spirit ; and lie weeps incessantly over ^ the vast sums 
which were taken from the poor to rear these monuments of va- 
nity.’ With that intuitive knowledge of cause and effect winch 
distinguishes all Mr. Paulding’s economical measures, he pro- 
poses to remedy the evil and relieve the starving population by ^ re- 
funding to the children the money originally extorted from the 
parents for the erection of these useless piles.’ por this purpose 
nothing more is necessary, it seems, than to pull them all down ! — 

* by which,’ as the author aptly expresses it, * nothing will be lost 
on the score of religion, sinci* these immense structures are not 
in the least calculated for .sermous, which cannot be heard tlirouglt^ 
their interminable aisles.’ — vol. i. p. 7(1 Our ancient castles and 
country seats, too, contribute their full share to the annoyance 
of this exemplary fri«nd of^the poor; he regards them with a kind 
of instinctive horror, and exults in every symptom of their decay: 
— not from a mean jealousy of this country’s possessing any edi- 
fices more venerable and stately than the gable-end houses of 
Willmm the Doubtful at New York — * the sun, where Mr. 
Paulding was born, drew' all such humours from him’ — but from 
a conviction that their demolition vfould materially tend to miti- 
gate that fierce ^ hunger of the lower classes,’ which forms 
through most of his book the chief ICflic of the author’s tender 
commiseration. We certainly take sbiime to ourselves for not 
having suspected the extent to which this evil has gone, and the 
degrading effects it has produced*. 

* This abject poverty is the secret of almost all their mobs, erStnes, 
amf apparent ridiculous inconsistencies — that they one day execrate 
the king, and the next shout at his heels and grovel at (us feet, h he- 
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cause theyw^re hmrgry; and care is taken, whenever his majesty CrOES 
ON, A TOUR, to quicken their toy ally, by distributions of food atid ale. A 
few loaves and*a barrel of beer will set crowds of these poor people 
praising the king, whom an hour before they cursed in the paroxysms of 
hunger/ — vol. i*p. 264. ^ 

These paroxysms of hunger ^ and the method taken to allay them 
by an official distribution of ale and bread whenever the king goes 
abroad, are circumstances which have not been sufficiently at- 
tended t^ by former observers ; we arc indebted to Mr. Paulding 
for bringing them so clearly before the eyes of the world. Tlie 
apparently enthusiastic reception of his Majesty by the Irish is 
traced to this motive — the author naturally thinks ^ so high-minded 
and high-spiritecl a people as the Irish' could not, on any other 
terms, li 2 i\c been induced to Upplaud their sovereign. 

* All the way from Dunlcary to Dublin the mad was lined with people 
placed there by the corporation of Dublin, and who, on condition of 
shouting and throwing up caps with a reasonable degree of loyal enthu- 
siasm, were to be gallantl}^ treated with bread and beer. If you could 
only conceive the wants of the lower classes in Ireland you would un- 
derstand perfectly that such a temptation would almost obtain as warm 
a reception for Belzebub himself, as his Majesty was greeted with. 1 
am assured they did shout most vociferously, and that the more bread 
and beer they gtit the more they shouted, as per contract. But this was 
the mere dregs of the population of Dublin, the lowest and most de- 
based population in the kingdom, following, not the dictates of their 
hearts in paying a voluntary homage, but acting under the influence of 
their corporation, and the temptatioit^of a/i/// meal.' — vol. ii. p. I89. 

As our author does not appear to have visited Ireland, but 
speaks from the informauon of others, it is not inconsistent 
with our high respect for all his own statements to set him 
right on the details of the foregoing pa^ssage.« 1st. The King did 
not pass from Dunleary to Dublin; his Majesty having landed 
nearly twenty miles off, at the other side of the bay. 2d. There 
was 710 populace to cheer his arrival, for his entry w^as perfectly 
unexpected and private; and, except from a few gentlemen who 
happened to meet his carriage, and who attended it on horseback, 
there was no opportunity of offering that homage which so much 
disgusts the noble independence of our New Englander. 3d, 
There happened to be no distribution, public or secret, of bread 
or beer, on that or any oilier occasion, during his Majesty's stay 
in Ireland; and, finally, the corporation of Dublin have about as 
much authority over the populate of Dublin as they have over the 
populace of New York. Although candour obliges us thus to 
deny every one of these facts, it must be admitted that, if theyliad 
been true, the reasoning of this passage would have been fully 
equal to fhe dignity of the expression, and the noble and gentle- 
. * * man- 
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inaii’Uke spirit in whicli it — as well as every other in which the 
King is iiieiitioued — is conceived. 

But not only was the populace bribed find the gentry deluded 
into these demonstrations of loyalty, but the severest penalties of 
the law, even death itself, \yere prepared for any^orie who should 
be so bold as to deny the popularity of the sovereign. 

‘ Thus, to affirm that Lord Londonderry or Sir Benjamin Bloomfield 
was not greeted with enthusiastic applause by the whole Irish people, 
is what any opposition paper may do with perfect safety. Bgt to say 
the like of his iNIajesty is a different affair altogether. It is disrespect ; 
it is disloyalty ; it hscan, mag.; it is blasphemy ; and, with a little hard 
swearing of witnesses, a little loyalty on the part of a jury, and a little 
zeal on the part of the judge, it will go hard, but they*will make it out 
rank treason* — vol, ii. [). 200. ^ 

"lliis surely must, if any thing can, open our eyes to the state of 
contempt into which every thing like law or reason is fallen in Eng- 
land. Scandalum Magnatum is, it seems, disrespect towards the 
King — blasphemy is the same offence — so is high treason — and a 
person indicted for blasphemy may, if the witnesses swear hard, be 
convicted of treason. This is injustice more monstrous than we 
have ever before heard or read of, except under the despotism of 
the caliph, who punished as treasonable, the omission of a pastry- 
cook to put pepper in his cream tarts. Mr. Matthews, indeed, has 
given us an account of an American judge, who, in his charge to a 
grand jury, places the adulteration of nutmegs above homicide in 
the scale of atrocity; but evei| Mr. Matthews does* not pretend 
that a man accused of the forgery of imlmegs may be convicted of 
murder, and therefore we believe we may re]>cat, that the ]>orteii- ^ 
tons practice detected by our author, is peculiar to this unhappy 
country. 

Of the religious intolerance which now reigns in England, 
w’c select one out of many lamentable examples : — 

‘ In one of my late excursions I happened to be at a small town in 
the diocese of *^ * * * *, where bigotry reigns in very considerable per- 
fection, and the Church of England is propped by more than a usual 
quantity of privilege and prerogative.' — , 

Here we must pause a moment to express our regret that the 
author should have concealed the name of the particular town 
in which the Church of England has greater privileges and more 
prerogatives than in other places. He proceeds; — 

— ‘ I found the place divided into pities on the sc^re of a little here- 
tical dissenter about nine years old, who had unwittingly been admitted 
into an episcopal school, and expelled again ^ because his father would nei- 
ther subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, nor allow his son to be edu- 
cated in any other faith than his own. Parties ran high, some blamed 
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the K^me the perisii, and eome the little boy ; who^ as the dis- 

senters in his neighbourhood were not sufficiently rich and numerous to 
establish a school of theit own in that town, was in danger of growing 
up in ignorance of any thing but bigotry^ when a rich dissenter of the 
neighbourhood took compassion on him, and undertook bis education 
f» pure spite* — voL i. p. 209^ 

We alw'ays knew that subscription to the Thirty^nifie Articles 
was necessary to a candidate for clerical orders, but we were not 
before gWare that it was required from parents preparatory to 
sending their children to school. We must oWn too, that we do 
not see how the child, by being expelled from the school of 
bigotry, was the more likely to be educated in bigotry ; nor do 
we understand ‘ how the dissent^s of the same neighbourhood 
xvere at once so rich and so poor ; and least of all can w^e aj)- 
prove, as our author seems to do, the rich dissenter who under- 
took to educate the child out oi pure spite. 

TLlie polished circles into which our author had the honour to 
be admitted, and which he is therefore so w ell entitled to pro- 
nounce inferior to the society of the United States, may be judged 
of by a single word — a word, indeed, which conveys to no 
very dear notion, but w^hidi, w e are informed, will be sufficiently 
iiAelligible to^^those who have had the good fortune to see that 
elegant specimen of English manners exhibited at the Addphi 
Theatre, in the Strand, under the title of Torn and Jerry. 

The young men of fashion in London, or, as the author sub- 
sequently terms them, the prime spirits of England, are, it seems, 
CorintMans. 

‘ If a stranger wishes to see how;|bc people of fashion spend their 
Sunday mornings, that is to say, from two till five in the afternoon,' 
(just the lime, we fear, when he would be dis/ippointed,) ‘ he should 
go to Hyde Park. Here he will see Cdrintkiansy fine ladies, and sons 
of aspiring cits. It is impossible to describe the vast variety of ex- 
travagance exhibited on those occasions, or the whimsical diversity of 
riders aiul equipages. This exhibition of vanity coiUinues, till it is time 
to go home and dress for dinner, to a good appetite for which, half the 
lives of the young Corinthians are devoted/— vol. i. p. 176. 

Should the ^ stranger' prefer an ^ Egyptian calacotiib' to the 
Park, he will still find the same description of persons 
^ during a whole fortnight’ (says the author) * the exhibition of 
mummies was the favourite resort of fasbtonuble blue-^tockkigs, 
antiquaries, and Qorintbians* ^Indeed wq scarcely know where he 
will not find tlrem, for it appeals that they have even crept into 
our popular novels, where, it seems, ^ half a dozen Cminthiamy 
and men of pleasure and inirigue, together w ith one sentimental, 
reti^hm young man, mud one ditto married woman, who gene- 
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rally end with seduction and adultery, compose the imncipal part 
of the characters/— (vol. ii. p. ICO.) — Again. 

‘ Nearly one-third of the members of parliament ar<f regular Qmn- 
thians from the rotten boroughs, sent there by thw fiubers, or uncles, 
for sale, instead of being sent,, to school to learn manners at listfct They 
lounge about, for the most part, in Corinthian Coats and corsets, without 
paying the least attention/ — vol. p. S34f. 

Besides the Corinthian tnembers, our author cotidesccmds to 
notice a ^ better sort Of snembcra, such as Mr. Brougham, Mr. 
Wiiberforoe, and Sir Janies Mackintosh/ 

‘ They discuss (he says) some questions with a sagacity and extent of 
research, highly honourable to themselves and to thecc^intry, reminding 
me not unfrequently of Mr. ♦****♦, Mr. ♦***, Mr. and pthers 
of the late members of our congress. * But shall 1 venture upon the 
heresy ? Shall I dare, in the face of old habits, pi*ejiidi€es, and opi- 
nions fostered by education, strengthened by books, and the example 
of all around you, to assert, that these men arc not etjual to the orators 
just named? And yet this is as true as that you are alive. With thts 
exception of Mr. Canning, there is scarcely the shadow of an orator in 
the House of Commons; and the House of Lords is, beyond all doubt, 
the most s»lcepy place in England, except the Italian opera, and Mr. 
Campbell’s lectures.' — vol. i. p. 235. 

Mr. Paulding does not name the American members whom 
he thus places above Messrs, Brougham, and Wilberforce, and Sir 
James Mackintosh, and for once we do not blame the suppres- 
sion ; because, though as a triumvirate he calls ouj' countrymen 
^ exceedingly tvorthy, usefni, and able men,' when lie comes to 
speak of them individually, betakes a view of their characters * 
which is less complimentary, and might give offence to the mem- 
bers of congress, to whom he had in general terms assimilated 
them : — ^ * 

‘ Mr. Brougham is rather a heavy, laborious speaker ! To me there 
appears something somewhat grotesque in his attempts at impassioned 
oratory, wherein he occasionally displays his zeal and warmth in con- 
tortions of face and hgure nearly approaching to the ludicrous. He has 
an iron face and an iron figure,' — (the contortions of iron !) — ^ both equally 
divested of grace or majesty, nor does his acticai or expression make 
amends for these deficiencies of face and }>erson« His eloquence is 
little more than special pleadiiig. As the leader of a party in the house 
of comnu)ns, he is at most, however, but seccaul-ratc. I have heard him 
occasionally on subjects of foreign policy, wherein the talents of a states- 
nran arc put to the test, and was surprised at his crtideness, as Well as 
want of extent of idea and accuracy of information, f cerfamly have 
heard a member from our woods talk more sensibly, and display more 
statesman-like views/ — vol. i. pp. 233, 236. 

To this character of ati able and tts^ul statesttran, the New 
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Englander adds, as a proof of liis worth, that Mr. Brougham vi:as 
suspected of wishing, in to abandon his political friends and 

form a coalition with hfe antagonists. We are no partizans of Mr. 
Brougham; but we confess we had not seen in him that precise 
class of faults which the lynx-eyed Anjerican has discovered# 

Of the worthy Mr. Wilberforce he insinuates, in pretty strong 
terms, that this ^ amateur of charity and philanthropy^ is a very 
hypocrite, (vol. i. p. £05.) He talks of his cant (vol. i. p. 
and finaJly assures his correspondent that ^ Mr. Wilberforce will 
^ b^ond doubt vote for .every measure for oppressing the people 
of England.’ — vol. i. p. £43. 

Sir James Mackintosh is rather a greater favourite : — 

‘ Sir James Mackintosh is, I think, a much better writer than 
speaker, although a very powerful orator on the whole. He is fluent 
and animated, but too florid and studied to appear natural. 1 can 
hardly tell what he wants to make him a flne speaker, except it be na- 
ture, or that art which supplies its place in some degree. To read the 
papers and daily productions which record passing events, and con- 
fer a nine days immortality, one would suppose Sir James and his 
compeers were giants of the race of those who warred against the gods, 
>vith mountains and torrents of intellectual force and eloquence. But 1 
must again caution you to beware of the deceptions practised upon lis 
at home, by the monstrous and inflated style, which it is now fashion- 
able to use in speaking of every thing rising above mediocrity.' — vol. i. 
p. 237. 

This is by-much the most complimentary passage in the whole 
of these volumes, and yet we know not whether it quite comes up 
"to our ideas of an exceedingly wof^ty, nstjid, and able man. We 
are particularly struck with the jUrpiexity in which our author is 
involved to know what Sir James wants to make him a fine 
speaker, unless it be nature and ar< ; two pretty considerable 
wants we guess ! Our author concludes this topic by giving it as 
his decided opinionr*^* that each of the American speakers above- 
mentioned, and he will add is fully able to contest the 

palm with any member of the present House of Commons.’ — 
vol. i, p. £38. , 

This assertion ought not to surprise us ; we have heard it be- 
fore, and from an equally respectable quarter. There appeared, 
some years ago, in the London Courier, tw^o very well written 
letters from an American Quaker, Mr. Ezekiel Grub by name, 
who give his correspondent aij account of our House of Com- 
mons, in which exactly the same view of the relative merits of the 
leaders of that assembly and of congress is taken. In noticnig a 
then celebrated English orator, Mr. Grub says ; — ^ He is a very 
boiflerous and lengthy speaker, and strongly remindeth me of 
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Bully Pycroft, of Kentucky^ whom thou knowest, though the 
Englishman is inferior to Pycroft in taste and eio<juence !’ 

Of the Opposition collectively, the opiiiioti of otfr New Eng^ 
lander is, we are sorry to say, not much more favourable. 

‘ They men, (he says) \« 4 bo have neither the power, itOr, 1 iiPinly 
believe, the will, to breast the exigencies *of the titnes, but who are a 
knot of peddling, tinkering politicians, that talk big, bluster finely, 
but are much more afraid of the Tower ami the attoi ne 3 ’-genera), than 
of arbitrary power and parlyunentary corruption. They are Ijjke your 
big fish, which are ever the greatest cowards/ — (A dissertation on the 
courage of fishes would be an interesting and useful chapter, in what 
another learned American calls, Piacologjf ^) — ‘ Estimating their bwti 
importance most highly, they are the first to run away ? while the lesser 
fry, confiding in their insignificance, rejinain behind, are caught, and 
cooked for want of higher fare. These men will never bring about a 
reform, such as is wanting to the prosperity of the people of this coun* 
try. Those who undertake this glorious object must not mind fine, 
pillory, or loss of ears/ — vol. i. p. 244. 

This detail of the perils which paralyse the Opposition party m 
the British House of Commons is at least novel. Of the man- 
ners and dcporliiient of the House itself, Mr. Paulding gives the 
following funusing picture. 

* In spite cf all the sneers against our talkative congretis, uttered both 
here and at home, 1 assure you, brother, I should not fear the result of 
u comparison witli the British parliament, Tflere is not half the deco* 
rum observed in the latter that prevails in the former. You will hardly 
believe it; but 1 do assure you, some of these indepencient members 
may be seen lying uj>on their backs on the seats, and kicking against^ 
the walls with all their might, to testily their approbation of one of the 
minister's incomprehensible speeclres. Finally, wlum the house breaks 
up, they trundle out like so many school-boys dismissed to a huig vaca- 
tion, or so many fiddlers from*the orchestia, when the curtain rises to 
the first act of a tragedy/ — vol. i, pp. 233, 234. 

We reluctafitly omit the rest of the author^s statistical and po- 
litical observations ; and proceed to give a cursory view of his 
opinions of a few of our men of letters. 

There is an author of the name of» Milton, for whom, as a re- 
publican, he expresses great esteem; and, indeed, he intimates 
that at one time this author may have had some vogue in England, 
but unfortunately — • 

‘ The admirers of genius here have never purclrased a copy of Mil* 
ton's Paradise liost since they found <ftil that he waj^n republican, atld 
sold his poem for twelve or twenty pounds.' — xol. i. p. 2lb, 

This fact exhibits, in a striking point of view, the ignorance and 
bigotry of this nation. Milton publishetl, in l()48, a defence of 
the proceedings against Charles 1., called ^ The Tenure 0 Kings 
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md Magistrates' ; — in 1649, IcomchsteSf in rfcply to the Icon Ba^ 
silike; — in 1 65 1, he piiblished his first celebrated answer to Sal* 
maskis; — in l654, hte gave his Defensio iSecawrfa on the death 
of Cromwell, he published a Letter concerning the Rupture of the 
Cammonwealthf to prevent the restorj^tion of the king ; and it was 
not till 1667 — many years after the publication of all his republican 
works, and seven years after the Restoration — that Paradise Lost 
appeared. The exact period, therefore, at which the admirers of 
genius ^discovered that Milton was a {republican, and in conse 
quence discontinued buying Paradise Lost, would be a matter of 
curiosity, which w e regret the author does not state. 

There is another writer, of the name of Dryden, of whom our 
New Englander has, we believe, no very high opinion ; but he has 
been lucky enough to discover poem of this author's, of which, as 
being in praise of Cromwell, and a proof of the republicanism of 
the poet, he gladly quotes a few lines. 

^ I have seen/ — (says this laborious antiquary,) — ‘ a copy of verses of 
Dryden in an old collection of poems, printed in 1700, to the memory of 
Oliver Cromwell, in which are the following stanzas : 

“ His grandeur he deriv'd from Heaven alone, Sic. &c." 

vol.^i. p. 67 * 

This * copy of verses’ of the great Dryden, accidentally delerrc 
in an old volume printed in 1700, filled us with delight, which, 
however, has been a little abated by finding that it was originally 
printed in 1659, and that it is to be found in every edition pf 
Dryden’s works that has since appeared ! 

Mr. Paulding’s just appreciation of the merits of Goldsmith w’o 
have already intimated, by recor<^ig his admiration of ^ the excel- 
lent Elegy on a Mad Dog,’ the piece, it seems, by which that 
elegant and pathetic writer is best known in New England. 

Of living authors his opinions are equally correct and candid ; 
but it might be considered invidious to make a selection, and wc 
have not room for all. There is one passage however w»hich, for 
the justness of its criticism and fhe brilliancy of its wit, w'e cannot 
refrain from quoting. 

‘ Thomas Crahhe is a countiy clergyman, and lias given a series of 
poems founded on the results, I presume, of his experience ; descriptive 
of rural manners and rural vices as they present themselves in this 
country ; he seems in truth a sour and crabbed genius, as hts name im* 
ports; and 1 never look at his works without thinking when you and I 
used to stand on the bridge at ****** to see the crabs come float- 
ing up ; these rogues were never in a good humour — they snapt at every 
thing, even a brother crab : Thomas Crabbe seems a crab among poets.' — 
vol. ii., p. 131. 

* Wherever the English language is read, the accurate delinea- 
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tions of life^ the delicate strokes of character, the grave humour, 
the weighty sense', and, above all, the tender and pathetic touches 
of nature and good feeling which pervade the wofka of George 
Crabbey are admired by every understanding, and felt by every 
heart ; but of Thomas Cr£d)be, the cynic and satirist^ ^ the Crab 
among poets,' we have never before hbard : the New Englander 
has therefore at once brought an unknown bard to light, and 
displayed his own accuracy as to facts, his own taste in poetiy, 
and his own felicity in punning. • 

It i$ scarcely possible to pass these and similar instances of 
deep and extensive research, profusely scattered through Mr. 
Paulding's pages, without felicitating A^merica oi\ the possession 
of so complete a view, not only of the literary, but of the natural, 
moral, and political state of this cohntry. We recollect a pro- 
posal for forming a sort of elementary liistory from the Newgate 
Calendar, and other authentic records of the same kind, by way 
of supplying the American youth with just and liberal notions 
of the English people. Whether the plan was carried into effect, 
we know not— nor is the inquiry, at present, worth pursuing; 
since the book must, at all events, ere this, have been superseded 
in every school by the more elaborate and faithful ^ Sketch of 
Old England by a New Englander.' « 

It w'ill, doubtless, be a very agreeable piece of intelligence to 
the majority of our literary men, that they arc not only all pen- 
sioned by the government, but are actually, in soute cases, indem- 
nified by ministry for the losses in their literary speculations. 

‘ There are hundreds (of authors), wlm are in the enjoyment of places,^ 
pensions, and patronage of some sort or other. I he goveniinent having 
the heaviest purse and the most extensive {)atr()nage is of course the hebt 
paymaster, and, conseqyently, retains by far the greater proportion ol 
authors either as apologists ol^itself or calumniators of others/— vol. ii. 
p, 80. 

The chief duty of these calumniators is libelling America; and 
this mean pursuit our government carries on with a perseverance 
and profligacy which really alarm us. 

‘The English travellers in America, those I mean who really visit 
us, are of various kinds. I have taken pains to inquire into then cha- 
racters and pursuits, and will be a little particular in my details. I he 
first are British officers of one grade or other, either t-ivil or military, 
who have travelled from New-York to Canaua, or from Canada to New- 
York ; or who have resided some tirne in the Statps, or Btilish 
vinces, and seek to recommend themselves to promotion by pii bushing 
a book of travels, calculated for the palate of honest John Bull, or hi» 
rulers. Lieut. * * * *, whose travels I sent you some time ago, is 
quite in disgrace at head-quarters, because he had the unpatriotic can- 
^ mm 2 <iour 
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<laur to do m justice. It is not therefore very likely that any other 
officer will follow his example/rr-voL ii. p, J69, l60. 

So great an abuse of the royal prerogative in the matter of mi- 
litary promotions should be exposed, and we therefore hope the 
New Englander will not fail, in a future edition, to furnish us with 
immes and dates, to enable some patriotic member to bring the 
subject before parliament. But this is not all : — - 

* The government almnja stands securitt/ for any loss the bookseller 
may sustain by the publication of this mass bf dulness; and, if ibe worst 
come to the worst, the author is placed out to luxuriate in some good 
place or other/ — vol. ii. p. l60. 

Worse reptaiBs behind^ 

* So timid is now grown this /expiring phantom of despotism, (the Bri- 
tish government,) that it is beginning to be afraid even of American lite- 
rature, and every effort is made to exclude n\\ republican books, but such 
as are in a greater or less degree anti-republican. The bookseller here, 
who republished Mr. Breckenritige's account of the mission to South 
America, becoming lately insolvent, was actually nfused a certificate of 
discharge, on the score of his “ imprudence, in thusinvestiiig a part of 
his capital in an American book!* — vol. ii. p. 178. 

We who happen never to have heard* of this portentous work 
of Mr. Breckc,‘iridge, might hesitate to give implicit credit to this 
statement; but our author, in addition to his own established vera- 
city, can adduce evidence to the same cfl’ect from ‘ a most respect- 
able London bookseller.’ 

* He turned my attention, with a good-natured kind of smile, to some 
JsAlf-bound books lying on the counter, which I found to be a new biitch 
of travels in the United States. “ They are/* said he, “ as you may 
suppose, full of the old leaven, /hr no bookseller here dahe publish^ at Im 
oum risk^ a favourable picture of your country, xvifh^ui a preface apologkmg 
for the ofence^ and expressing his doubts of its truth-*'* — vol. ii, p. l6*j. 

Even this is not the w orst — 

‘ For, in tlie lorwcst deep, a Urxcer deep 
Still opens to devour ! — * 

Not satisfied with their host of libellers, government, it seems, 
have taken a body of noniind! emigrants into pay, for the purpose 
of calumniating America with more effect. It is well Imowttj 
the author says; — but we beg to observe here, that the natural 
perspicacity of Mr. Paulding renders him, in general, too induL 
gent to the understanding of others ; and that we, in particular, 
did not know (w^e*ll or ill) of this plan, the profound policy of 
which fails to reconcile us to its flagrant duplicity ! — But let him 
tell his own story. 

‘ The practice' (he is speaking of emigration, and deploring its de- 
crease) * has been chiefly discouraged — by the return of several emi- 
grants. 
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grants, vvlio, it is well known, were skipped to Amerka and brouf^ht hack 
again at ike expense of the Engfish government^ for the sake of pmvitig 
that ihere was no longer a possibility of gaining emploj^nient there/*->^ 
vol. ii. p. 174. 

We always feel tlie gvet?Jtest reluctance to spe^k of owm/ivs,* 
but there arc occasions on which we cannot otherwise do justice 
to the \vorks under our consideration ; and this is one ;of them. 
Our readers, we anticipate, will be fully of this opinion when 
(with, we hope, a not unpardonable vanity) we acquaint litem that 
the whole circle of English literature^ and all the authors of all 
sizes, sexes and ages, from Chaucer dowti to Lady Morgan, do not 
attract so much of Mr. Paulding’s notice and occupy so many of 
his j>ages as the Quarterly Review alone. We will not so far 
offend against modesty as to quote any of the numerous eulogies 
M'hich he pronounces upon us. We pass over the complinieuts of 
being the ^ bully of ortliodoxy,’ (vol. ii. p. 1 IB.) ‘the groat watch 
dog at the door of the palace, ijhid,) and a thousand other Kimiiar 
descriptions; the honest author is far Ironi being a flatterer, and 
some of his expressions might lead a superficial observer to doubt 
the sincerity of his respect and regard for us; but against any such 
doubts w^ have only to repeat lliut in these little volumes, which 
embrace a description of London, a tour through England and 
Wales, together With general observations on the whole frame of 
English society, politics, arts, arms, history, literature, and every 
tiling else, the too jiartial wriun* has found or made opportunities 
of dedicating an immense proportion of his attention to us, not 
only collectively, but, so far dcies his condescension extend, in oui^ 
individual capacitie s. There is one pa.ssage, however, in wiiicli 
he show's a knowdedge of men and manners, and a gentleman-like 
feeling, so truly A uienicauy tjiat w'e cannot refrain from quoting it, 
and expressing our huinhle gratitude. The author states that the 
public taste is wonderfully influenced by this Review, ami that 
mere uoticc fioni us never fails to confer ]>opularity on any publi- 
cation; and he then ])rocccds to intimate that he has discovered 
the principles upon which our recommendations are founded. 

* There are some of the !)Of)ks,e!ler *5 here, who ensure a very con^'ider- 
ablesale for a work, hy simply publishing it wlih their names. Amorvg 
these the most disiinguisbed is Mr. John Murray, a worthy and re- 
tjHjctiible man, whose character, I believe, is#wiihout reproach. lie has 
general orders from a great number, not only (d the booksellers, but of 
the nobility and gentry, for one or m*>re copies of every new work that 
issues from his [)ress. Thus the first edition oi a new bocjk is, I am t<dd, 
genej'ally bespoke, and a second becomes necessary. Mr. Murray 
besides, as you know, publisher of the Quaiterly Review • and though 
I do not mean to say there is any collusion, yet it wvm a disgrace lf» 
the human heart to suppose, that the iutimale a^stjigiation, thij c<nnimi- 
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tiity of feelings aiiid intemsts, thus produced between him and the edi- 
tors of that work, did not brin^ about a mutual good will. Fractious 
and intolerant* as are these literary bullies, they assuredly cannot resist 
Mr, Murnn/s excellent dmners^ andfarfamed port * — voL ii. p. 86, 

We are very Tar from being such ca ^disgrace to the human 
heart* as not to be sensible of intimate associations, and commu- 
nity of feelings and interests, and all the other exalted and ho- 
nourable sentiments which our author cannot separate from the 
idea of**' excellent dinners’ and ^ far-f a rfied port* We must, how- 
ever, venture to own thTat the/Iri/rte of Mr. Murray’s port has not 
yet reached us and we rather guess that the frugal habits of the 
New Engl^indor may a Ikfle overrate the value of that beverage 
now-a-days: — it may have Jbeen, for aught w^e know, the * half- 
guinea wine of pestiferous quality,’ which soured his temper on 
his arrival ; but he may be assured the time is gone by when bri- 
bery took the colour and substance of ^ port.* As we have been 
forced by the good-humoured and good-mannered partiality of 
Mr. Paulding to become egotists, let us be permitted to make 
one final appeal on our own behalf. W e call upon him, then, to 
declare whether w^c ever dined or drank port with him at the New 
York CoflFee-hoiise, in Sweeting’s-alley, or in his lodgings kept 
by the heiress of the Plantagenels? — he must, as we know, reply 
in the negative, and yet we hope he will fdmit that w^e have 
paid him, without any such bribe, a reasonable degree of impar- 
tial attention; and, as Mr. l^aulding so obligingly states, that no- 
tice from us is a kind of passport to fame, we trust he will be 
'"satisfied with the noloiiely we have conferred upon him. His 
own modesty may hesitate about the justice of our praises, but 
no other person, w^ho reads his book, will think that we have said 
of him half so much as he deserves., ♦ 


Art. XII. — Letters to and from IJ curie/ la. Countess of Suffolk^ 
and her Second Husband y the I Ion. Geofge Bcrkelei/y ftorn 
1712 to J7()7. H'uh lUhtoticaf Biographical, and ExplanU'- 
tory Notes. 2 vols. yvo." 1824. 
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French have been long allowed to 

‘ Shine unrivalTd iii the gay Memoir.’ 


But wc question w hetlith' they are more rich than we are in that 
other sort of aqto-biography \vliich an individual gradually and 
insensibly composes in the course of his epistolary correspon- 
dence, and wdiich possesses an advantage over professed Me- 
moirs, as exhibiting the sentiments and feelings of the writer) con- 
trasted with, and of course corrected by, those of his correspon- 
dents. »’The Angtuitan age of Queen Anne and the reigns w hich 
« succeeded, 
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succeeded, gave occasion to several collections of this nature* 
Pope, wlio felt his own powers in this particular department, and 
was unwilling that the public shuuld^remain in igiiofance of them, 
contrived, it is said, by a manoeuvre not perhaps entirely worthy 
of a man of genius, to give to the public whatn^as professedly 
designed for the cabinet, tiis example, *aud perhaps his assistance, 
produced the letters of Swift, Gay, and Bolingbroke, since his 
time w e have had the admirable correspondence of bis fair friend 
and foe Lady Mary Wottley Montague ; the playful, ingenious 
and amiable letters of Gray and Cowper; and the mingled history 
and gossip of the satirical, keen, and polished Horace Walpole. 

It is no wonder that the public should receive with unabated 
favour the various epistolary collections which have from lime to 
time been laid before them, for they are peculiarly qualified to 
gratify that undefined yet eager curiosity, which, without liaviiig 
any determined object, pursues the great to the inmost recesses 
of their privacy, anil eagerly seeks alter the personal details of the 
lives of tliose whose names are eminent either in history or in litc* 
rature. Tlie possession of their letters gives us the same com- 
mand over lliem which Gulliver exercised over the ghosts of the 
departed great by the favour of the Governor ol Giubbdubdrib ; 
they — the long insensible and silent — seem thus to revive to hu- 
man feeling, to niiiifgle again in the world, and to add their passions, 
wishes and complaints to those which swell the living tide ol 
humanity. .... 

Sharing this general Adding, w^e opened with no little interest 
the present work, coiitniiiing the correspondence of those distius. 
giiished persons, who, deeply engaged in the politics or literature 
of the earlier j>art of the cighteenlh centiirv, were led from pecu- 
liar circumstances to*inakcjlhe celebrated Countess of Sufiolk ,— t 
still more celebrated perhaps as JSlis. Howard, the common 
centre of their interest. 

‘ Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot,Gay, and Young;-~lhe Duchesses of Buck- 
inoham, Marlborough, and (Jueensberry ;-~-Ladies Orkney, Mohun, 
liervey, Vere, and 'reniple;— Misses Bellenden, Hlouiit, Howe, and 
Pitt; — Lords Peterborough, Bolingbrbke, Chesterfield, Lansdowne, 
Mansfield, and Bathurst Messrs. Fortescue, Pulleney, Pelham, Pitt, 
Grenville, and Horace Walpole.'— p. xxix. 

Such is the illustrious list of Lady Sullolk's correspoiideiits ; but 
the editor has shewm an lioiiest desire rather to moderate 
enhance the expectations which Such names might excite. Re 
observes, (with a candour not usual with editors, whose la- 
boUfs, in general, impress them wdth peihaps an undue partiality 
in favour of their subjects,) that— ^ the letters themselves can 
hardly be said to fulfil the expectations which the reputation 
^ M >i 4 • • of 
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of the writers must create which he proceeds to account for, 
by saying that Lady Suffolk was of a character too prudent to 
presca*ve much that related to political intrigue; and he intimates 
that perhaps the real abilities of some of the writers were not quite 
equal to their rifeputations. But aftw these deductions, he ex- 
presses an opinion, in which we cordially concur, that there re- 
mains a grant deal which is both interesting and curious ; and we 
will add, that tb^ correspondence is rendered still more acceptable 
to the general reader by the judgment, precision, and critical taste 
with which the editor ’has supplied the necessaty illustrations, 
tilled up chasms in the correspondence, and pointed out the light 
which the present publication throws upon facts and characters 
which had been previously ipisconccived or misrepresented. 

The situation of Mrs. Howard is well known, in respect to its 
general relations at least. Henrietta Hobart was the eldest 
daughter of Sir Henry Hobart, Bart, and through her influ- 
ence her paternal house was eimobled in the person of her bro- 
ther the first Earl of Buckinghamshire. She made an early and, 
as it proved, an unhappy marriage with the Honourable Charles 
Howard, who afterwards became ninth carl of Suffolk. In the 
last years of Queen Anne, they visited together the court of Ha- 
nover, and there Mrs. Howard seems to have laid the foundation 
of that intimacy wdth the Electoral Prince and' his consort, after- 
wards George H. and Queen Caroline, which subsequently dis- 
tinguished her. Upon the accession of the house of Hanover, she 
became bed-chamber woman to the princess, and enjoyed so great 
ji share in the confidence of the royal couple, that the world pre- 
sumed an attachment towards her on the part of the Prince pru- 
dently connived at by his politic consort — a presumption which 
was increased to .something like certainty by Mrs. Howard refusing 
to quit her situation in the household even in obedience to the com- 
mands of her husband. These evil reports (which, true or false, 
arose so naturally out of the circumstances of the case, that we 
never have before happened to hear them doubted) are, in some 
particulars, questioned by the editor of the correspondence before 
Us, He does not indeed express any disbelief on his own part of 
the truth of the general impression on this subject; but he finds, 
and finding, w'e think he was hound to state, that several of the 
facts on which that impression has hitherto rested are unfounded, 
and he clearly proves that some details which Horace Walpole gives 
m support of a vefy scandalous version of the case are erroneous. 
The editor alleges that, although Mr. Howard undoubtedly took 
some violent steps to remove his lady from the prince*s household, 
his motive w as not mere jealousy, but a desire to gratify George I., 
who was }vi fling in ^his as in otlicr matters to annoy and mortify his 
, ' daughter- 
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daugfat<^-in-kw;< and, strange as it may appear^ it certainly docs 
seem that the supposed mistress was almost as great a favourite 
wdth the wife as with the husband. The editor avers besides, and 
we have no hesitation to believe him, that in no line of the mass 
of papers which he has carefully examined, doeif there occur the 
least proof of the imputation so generally believed by the world 
and so pleasantly commented on by Walpole. Weiyegret that 
his researches have not enabled him to state whether it is true that 
the restive husband liariha pension of .fl'itK), for w hick Walpole 
tells us thet he sold his own noisy honour and the possession of 
bis lady. Walpole was too wicked a wit to adopt the most fa* 
vourablc view of a court-intrigue; but he admits, that the latly’s 
friends always affected to consider the attentions 'bf the royal 
friend as quite Platonic, and that she maintained great decency 
and received uncommon respect to the end of her life. 

For our owoi parts, without believing all W alpole^s details, 
and in fact disbelieving many of them, we substantially agree in 
his opinion (which indeed seems to be that of the editor) that the 
king’s friendship was by no means Platonic or refined ; but that 
the queen and Mrs. Howard, by mutual forbearance, good sense 
and decency, contrived to diminish the scandal : after all, the 
<|uestion has no great interest for the present g<ineratiou, since 
scandal is only valued when fresh, and the public have generally 
enough of that poignant fare without ripping up the frailties of 
their grandmothers. 

Whether founded on love or friendship, Mrs. Howard’s favour 
in the family of the Prince stood so high, that all who wcjoJ 
discontented wdth George the First’s government and Walpole’s 
administration, and hoped to sec a change of affairs under his suc- 
cessor, sought her patronjige as the most secure road to that of 
her royal protectors. 

Among these, an iUnstriousuband of British authors, whose 
names are indissolubly united with the literary fume of their coun- 
try, appear for a tune to have paid successful court to Mrs. 
Howard, and through her to the Princess Caroline, who was un- 
questionably a woman of talent, and, though moreatt^'hed to the 
study of metaphysics than of letters, was capable of admiring, it 
she did not accurately appreciate, the powers of such men as 
Swift, Arbutlmot, and Gay. From a4:ract written by the witty 
physician himself, intitlcd Gulliver Deciphered, we learn (% a 
story not very delicately told) thftt it was his ptofcssional abiUtiies 
xvhich established him at the Prince’s little court, where he eaUily 
paved the way for the reception of the rest of the Scriblerus club. 
They approached royalty and future sovereignly not quite so cir- 
cuitously as their own creature P. P. but certainly thejr procced- 

• * * ings 
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wigs were not without some slight share of that vanity wliich they 
laughed at in Bishop Barnet. Pope had not as yet embraced any 
very marked line in politics, although his bias to tor} ism, arising 
both from his religion and his friendships, had already rendered 
him suspicious to the court and ministry. But it is probable that 
he was drawn to the princess’s court by the natural desire of 
being distinguished in such a circle, and by the hope of rendering 
himself useful to Gay, a person in whom all his friends took an 
interest, svhich perhaps had its original source in tli^e good-natured 
simplicity and helplessnefss of the indiscreet and indolent bard. 

Gay’s first motives were probably those of personal interest; 
but his intimacy. with Mrs. Howard seems to have ripened into 
a real and nfutual kindness. On the one hand she appears to 
have exerted herself in his behalf,, and on the other she did not 
scruple to employ him on many little occasions, when she would 
have feared to employ, or perhaps dared not even to ask the as- 
sistance of Pope, or the yet more formidable Swift. 

The last of these three friends, while we may suppose him 
pleased at regaining a share of that importance which he had 
held during Oxford’s administration, had of late turned his active 
mind to the politics of Ireland in particular; and as the ^true 
patriot — the first, almost the last’ — of that ill fated country, he de- 
sired to make her grievances known, and, if possible, to obtain re- 
dress. As for Arbuthnot, we may presume that his J acobite prin- 
ciples induced him to hope that the breach betwixt George 1. and 
his son might be attended with consequences favourable to the 
depressed party to which he continued to adhere. Such seem to 
have been the separate motives which produced the attendance 
of these distinguished persons at the court of the Prince of 
Wales, w^here they received the countenance to which their ta- 
lents entitled them, and endeavoured, each in his own man- 
ner, to secure the continuance ♦rf their common favour. Mrs. 
Howard listened to the poetical flattery of the Bard of Twicken- 
ham, and to the yet more poignant compliments which the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s could pay uiulcr cover of that fine irony wiiicb, as 
he justly bbasted, 

He was born to introduce, 

Uefined it first and skew'd its use. 

But of Gay’s talents she made a more every-day use, for she not 
only employed him in divers little domestic affairs, but it appears 
that she engaged his pen in conducting the literary correspon- 
dence w^hich she entertained with some wit of the day, and 
vvhich she was too diffident or perhaps too indolent to support 
upon her own mental resources. The editor believes that the 
other parfy was the celebrated liarl of Peterborough. Mrs. 

Howard 
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Howard makes the following afpology for devolving her own 
share of this intercourse upon her substijiute Gay* 

‘ Perhaps you think 1 treat you very oddly, that, while ! own myself 
afraid of a man of wit ^ and make that a pretence to ask your assistaiKC, 
1 can write to you myself without any copcern; but'do me jetsttee, and 
believe it is, that 1 think it requires something more than wit to deserve 
esteem. So it is less uneasy for me to write to you than to the other; 
for I should fancy I purchased the letters 1 received (though very witty) 
at too great an expense, i& at the least hazard of having my real an- 
swers exposed.’— vol. i. p. 122. 

The reader will naturally be desirous to know the character of 
the correspoiKk lice thus inaintaiiied by the poet oy behalf and in the 
name of Mrs. Howard with the celebrated Earl of Peterborough, 
— versed in courts and camps, ardefit, impetuous and ambitious, 
who moved in war with the speed of a tluuulerbolt, and in peace 
with the celerity of a carrier pigeon, — and not small will be his 
surprise when lie discovers its object and its tenor. Unquestion- 
ably, the ultimate design of tlie Earl was, by this correspondence, 
to maintain a political interest with the favourite of the Prince aud 
Princess, but tli(3 means are sufficiently .singular. Addressing her 
ill the character of a Platonic lover, be plies her with all the over- 
strained jargon of metaphysical conceit and alfecj-cd wit, leaving 
us at a loss to conceive how a man of common understandiiig 
could have written or even read such solemn nonsense. Perhaps 
fashioriy which recommended Eaphuwn to the courtiers of Queen 
Elizabeth's time, might render the following explosion of la belle 
passion interesting to those of George 1. ^ 

‘ Change of air, the common remedy, has no elfecl ; and flight, the 
refuge of all who fear, gi\es me no manner ot security or ease.’ a fair 
devil haunts me wherever I co, though, pci haps, not so malicious as 
the black ones, yet more tormenting. 

‘ How much more tormenting is the beauteous devil than the ugly 
one! The first I am always thinking of; the other comes seldom in my 
thoughts : the terrors of the ugly devil very often diminish upon consi- 
deration ; but the oppressions of the fair one become more intolerable 
every time she comes into my mind. ^ 

‘The chief attribute of the devil is tormenting. Wbft could 
upon you, and give you that title? who can feel what 1 do, and give 
you any other ? 

‘ But, most certainly, I have more to la> to the charge of the fair one 
than can be objected to Satan or Belzebub. We may believe they only 
have a mind to‘ torment because they are tormented ; if they endeavour 
to procure us misery, it is because they are in pain : they must be our 
companions in sufi'ering, but my white devil partakes none of my tor- 
ments. 

* In a word, give me heaven, for it is in your power ; or may you have 
an equal hell! Judge of the disease by the e^Vravagant^symptoms : 

one 
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one moment I curse you, uext I pray for you. Oh! hear my 
prayers, or I am miserable/ — vol. i. p. 152. 

Some passages of the answers, which are written by Mrs. How- 
ard herself, are easy, and ridicule the highflown style of her ad- 
mirer; but all that Gay seems to have supplied are also ^ in 
King Gambyses’s vein,' and when we consider that in ^ this keen 
encounter of wits’ Johnny Gay was the Earl of Petcrborougl/s 
real correspondent, it is impossible not to think of the similar 
case of ‘Slender, who, though he cried * Mum,’ and his partner 
^ Budget,’ had the mortification after all, to find that, instead of 
Mrs. Anne Page, he had carried off ^ a great lubberly boy/ 

Mrs. Howard’s patronage of Gay proved, as is well known, if 
not totally ineffectual, still so far short of what he himself and his 
friends had expected, that the post offered him, in the formation 
of the royal household, was regarded as only lit to be rejected 
with contempt. Lady Betty Germaine, in a very spirited and 
sensible letter addressed to Dean Swift, (vol. ii. j). 54.) repels the 
doubts wdiich be, with some of Gay’s other friends, had enter- 
tained (or, as the editor supposes, affected to entertain) of Mrs. 
Howard’s sincerity upon this occasion. ‘ Thus far I know,’ says 
her ladyship, ^ and so far I will answer for, that she was under 
very great concern that nothing belter could be got for him, and 
the friendship upon all other occasions wliich she sliewed him did 
not look like a double dealer/ The editor takes a somewhat 
higher line of defence for her and her royal mistress, and seems 
(vol.i. p. 31.) to think the situation of geutlenian-ushcr to a royal 
i?abe no had preferment for a bard whose chief reputation at that 
time w^as founded on fables written for another royal infant. 
Olium there might be in the place, for it must have been a sinecure ; 
hot the dignitas was wanting, and as tjie chm acler of such situa- 
tions is fixed by public opinion, we must suppose that the pro- 
posed preferment ranked very low, since Gay, wIjo was during all 
his short life looking for court-patronage, refused it without hesita- 
tion. The editor, however, tiiinks (and indeed shows, vol. i p. 
J18.) that Gay had iiuliscreelly altueked Sir Robert Walpole, 
and he exlnesses an approbation almost amounting to surprisi^, 
that Walpole should have been so generous as to leave the author 
of the Beggar’s Opera in possession of a small situation as a e(mi- 
niissioner of the lottery ; but w^e hope that he remembers and ap- 
proves the noble answer of Harley, when some interest was used 
with liim to protect Congreve from the consequences of the fall 
of Godolphin’s adtninistration. 

Non obtusa adeo gestamus pectora Poeni, 

Nee tarn aversus e(juos Tyria Sol jungit ab urbe. 

We su^ect the truth to be, that the fate of the poor poet was 

mixed 
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mixed up vvitli uiatteis of far greacer miportand^e^ and his ciLsnp-^ 
poiiitment is to be regarded chiefly as i\ sign of ^the ascending 
splendour of 8ir Robert Walpole in the horizon of the new 
court. All expected the fall of this mighty favourite ; and all 
who had speculated upon Vhat event v^ere confounded to see him 
re-established in his power, with even additional authority, by the 
very prince to whom, as his father's favourite minister, he«had been 
supposed most obnoxious. It was incumbent on him in policy 
to show his complete pVedoniinance, and to evince to the workl 
that his vsiU was the chief consideration in the distribution of 
favours at the new court. Sir Robert Walpole, with many great 
qualities, was neither a judge nor a friend ofdileratiire, and he had 
been already the subject of satire to Swift and other wits of the 
time. An attempt to reconcile Fhmriap and (jitUiver to each 
other had been defeated by the prejudices of both, and it was at 
last a measure of precaution on the part of the minister to shut 
the court against a politician of Swift’s bold, dexterous, and en- 
terprizing character, who had avowedly great changes to propose 
in Irish politics, and whose popularity rendi’re<l him formiduble 
to those by whom the afl’airs of that country were administered, 
lie was no idle and inconsiderable ualker of ante-chambers, no 
tame liony to use a modern phrase, to be woiuliired at by the 
ladies, and bantered by the wits of the court. Swift had already 
successfully encountered and defeated, by tlie Drapier’s letters, a 
favourite scheme of the arbitrary administration of Ireland, and 
his only interview with Walpole was eaiployed in the very unpa- 
latable subject of that nation’s grievances;* and it was prudent^ 
at least, in the minister, to elude the chance of that collision 
w hicli the dean’s Iraiisference to an English preferment, [lerliaps 
an English mitre, inig4it havp occasioned. This jealousy of Swiit 
may probably liave increased his dislike of (^ay, of whom Pope 
had already said, as an objection to his preferment, that ^ bi^causc 
he had humour he was supposed to have dealt with Swift; iu 
like manner as when any one hud Icurning formerly he w as thought 
to have dealt witli the devil.’ After all, however, it must not be 
forgotten, that Gay had written the jRcggar’s (^pttra, aifd that the 
quarrel between Feacliiuii and Lockit was iiuiversally believed to 
be an allusion to a personal collision which had taken place between 
Walpole and his brollier-in-law' and collrague Lord Tow nsend. 

Swift seems to have been quite sinsible that he w'as under 
the ban of the minister, for he* declined to ^tay in England,’ 
though urged by Mrs. Howard, who again and again assured him 
of t1ie queen’s continued regard. Taking his leave in a dutiful 
letter, as his ill health (brought on by the illness of Stella) pn- 

• Sec a loiter from Doan Swift to ^orcl Tetorborough, 
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vented bis personal appearance at court, he retired to Ireland for 
the rest of his life. It ^ was some time after this, and not until 
Ids nerves were renderech irritable by Gay’s* death, and his do- 
mestic calamities, that his complaints of Mrs. Howard’s insin- 
cerity w'ere made. Perhaps some unl^nown circumstances hap- 
pened to exasperate his feelings against her ; perhaps however, 
and this think the most probable conjecture, he was only 
disappointed, and therefore displeased with or without reason, 
witli all who had been conceraed with his hopes and their failure. 
Assuredly Queen Caroline became afterwards often the butt of 
the dean’s satire, as well as Sir Robert Walpole. The present 
work preserves one of those lampoons against the latter, wdiich 
the author of Gulliver alone could have written, and which, written 
and corrected in Swift’s own hdnd, was found among Lady Suffolk’s 
papers, llie editor observes, that in this bitter and exaggerated 
catalogue of the minister’s feelings there are still some traits 
of his real manner and character. 

‘ With favour and fortune fastidiously blest, 

He’s loud in his laugh, and he's coarse in his jest; 

Of favour and fortune unmerited, vain, 

A sharper in trifles, a dupe in the main ; 

Achieving of nothing, still promising wonders. 

By dint of experience, improving in blunders; 

Oppressing true merit, exalting the base, 

And selling his country to purchase his place; 

A jobber of stocks by retailing fabe news; 

A prater at court in the style of the stews; 

Of virtue and worth by profession a giber; 

Of juries and senates the bully and briber. 

Though I name not the wretch, you all know who I mean — 
Tis the cur-dog of Britain, and^spaniei of Spain.’* 

yol. ii. p. 32. 

But although Swift retained a keen sense of the disappoint- 
ment of the hopes which he had entertained of being, through the 
influence of Mrs. Howard, settled in England, he is completely 
vindicated in this work from the imputation of having, as is 
alleged by'^orace Walpole, left a written character of that lady, 
published after his death, differing materially and much to her 

disadvantage, from one which he had sent her during her life. 

% 

‘ The Character, carefully written in the Dean’s own hand, and as 
carefully preserved, by Lady SuObjk, here follows ; and a comparison of 
it with the character printed in Swift’s posthumous works will show 
there was but mie character, and that Walpole’s statement, and all the 
charges i)e builds on it, are absolutely without foundation/— 
p, xxxviii. 

It howfcever is righ^ to add that Walpole’s mistake in this in- 
, stance 
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stance was clearly unintentional, and arose out of a mere niisap* 
prehension ; we are, glad to find a case of such black duplicity as 
this would have been, so indisputably and triumpfasSntly disproved* 
Another very pointed statement by Horace Walpole is also 
satisfactorily refuted. 11^ has stated in his ^ Heminisceuces/ 
that, ill order to discover whether Mrs. Howard’s influence could 
really be effectual, she was put upon asking a coronet for Lord 
Bathurst, which having failed througli the interference of the 
queen. Swift retired to Ireland in despair, * to curse Queen Caro* 
line.’ The editor confutes this anecdote as follows:— 

* On this it is to be observeil in the first place, that George the Se* 
cond was proclaimed on the 14th of June, 17^7 — that Swift returned to 
Ireland in the September of the same year — and that the first creation 
of peers in.jthat reign did not take plact^ till the 28lh of May, 17ii8* U 
it credible that Mrs. Howard should have made such a request of the 
new king, and suftered so decided a refusal ten or eleven months before 
any peers were made? But, again: in this first creation of peers, Mrs. 
Howard’s brother is the second name. Is it probable, that with so groat 
an object for her own family in view, she risked a solicitation for Lord 
Bathurst? But there is yet stronger evidence; — we shall see (vol. i, 
p. 275) that Lord Bathurst writes, on the 2dth of October, 17^7 1 (a 
month after Swift had gone to Ireland,) to beg Mrs. Howard to explain 
to the king his proceedings relative to the Gloucesten election. The 
whole tone of that letter, and the very selection of Mrs. Howard as his 
mediator, are almost decisive against the fact of her having been so 
latcdy and so signally defeated in another request in his behalf. But 
that which seems most convincing is Swift’s own correspondence. He 
left London, suddenly indeed, alleging his ill health as the cause of his 
return home; but it is now known that In's disorder, his departure, anTl 
his despair j were all occasioned — not by Lord Bathurst or Queen Caro- 
line — but by the commencement of the fatal illness of poor Stella. And 
what may conclude th6 arguqpent on this point, is Swift's letter to Mrs. 
Howard, of the 9th of July, 1727; in which, rallying her on the soli- 
citations to which the followers of the new kin^ would be exposed, he 
says, “ for my own part, you may be secure that 1 will never venture 
to recommend even a mouse to Mrs. Cole’s cal, or a shoe-cleaner to 
your meanest domestic !” ’ — Tntroduc. pp. xxv. — xxvii. 

One or two other inaccuracies art! noticed as oceur^ng in tbe 
^ Reminiscences’ of the noble owner of Strawberry Hill. When it is 
considered, however, that he was speaking of very remote events, 
which he reported on hearsay, and that hearsay of old standing, 
such errors are scarcely to be wondered at, particularly when they 
are found to correspond with the partialities and* prejudices of the 
narrator. These, strengthening as wc grow older, gradually per- 
vert; or at least alter, the accuracy of our recollections, until th^y 
assimilate them to our feelings, while, 

‘ As beams of warm imagination phi}*, 

The memory’s faitit traces melt atvay.' 


Theu 
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^rhfei'e 18 much interest in the light correspondence of the 
inerry maidens of the IJrincess Caroline’s court, the wit of Mary 
Lepel, the vivacity of the heautiful Mary Bdlleiiden, the gaiety of 
Miss Howe, Lady Vere, aiiH Mrs. Bradshaw, which, however, is 
often pushed by Vhese free dames and damsels far beyond ^ the li- 
mits of becoming mirth.’ VVe used to feel indignant at the frolics of 
the maids,of honour at the court of BrobdignagJ to which Gulliver 
has given circulation, and at the report of other wags of the 
period, who alleged that the attendants of Princess Caroline were 
great adepts in the noble art of ^ selling bargains.’ But we 
must now apologize to the traveller and the wit for having sus- 
pected thenti of /)utslepping the limits of truth and probability, 
and admit that our grandmothers, however portentous the length 
of their stays, did not, after*all, lace them so tightly as we have 
always hitherto supposed. There is great amusement in com- 
paring the style of the same individual at different periods of 
life or actings under different circumstances. The correspon- 
dence of Lady Hervey, published some years since, is grave, 
moral, and literary, and shows little of the wit and gaiety for which 
she was famous. But then her correspondent was the Reverend 
Mr. Morris, her sons’ tutor; whereas many of her letters in the 
present colleoliou are written in the original character of the 
light and laughter-loving Molly Lepel, and are full of an amiable 
vivacity ; yet it is but justice to remark that even her gaiety 
never leaps the pale like that of Miss Howe, Miss Bellendeu 
or Mrs. Bradshaw. 

We subjoin an extract from the correspondence of Miss Howe, 
in illustration of our remarks. 

‘ Miss Howe to Mrs, Howard, 

* * ‘ [The Holt, 1719 *] 

‘ You will think, I suppose, that I have had no flirtation since I am 
here; but you will be mistaken; for the moment 1 entered Farnham, 
a man, in his oivh hair, cropped, and a brown coat, stopped the coach 
to hid me welcoftie, in a veiy gallant way : anti we had a visit, yester- 
day, from a country clown of this place, who did all he could to per- 
suade. me hs be tired of the no4se and fatigue of a court-life, and inti- 
mated, that a ijtiiet country one would be very agreeable after it, and 
he would answer that in seven years I should have a little court of my 
own. 

* I think this is very welf advanced for the short time I have be^cn 
here ; and, truly, sjnee what this gentleman has said, I am half resolved 
not to return to you, but follow his advice in taking up with a harm- 
less, innocent, and honest livelihood, in a warm cottage; but for fear 1 
should be tempted too far, put my Lord Lumley in mind to send the 
coach for me on Tuesday se’nnight ; for though it will he a sort of mor- 
tification Jor me to leave this place, 1 will not be so ill-natured as to let 
you all die for wanf of me. 


‘ I am 
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‘ I am just come from Farnham church, where F biust out in laugh- 
ing the moment I went in, and it was laken^to be because 1 was just 
pulling out one of my Scolch cloth handkerchiefs, vlhich made me 
think of Jenny Smith. The paslor made u very tine sermon uf>on what 
the wickedness of this world^was come to;* ^ — vot i. pp. 3o — 38. 

Another year, and what was ihis^gay, fluttering, thoughtless 
creatufe! — the victim of seduction, abandoned by the^ world for 
which alone slie lived, aild dying, in solitude and shame, of a 
broken heart. One friend, indeed, she found ; and thereiis reason 
to hope that when she entered His courts,’ she did it wijth other 
feelings and other thoughts than those suggested by cloth baud- 
kerchiefs or the recollection of Jenny Smith. , 

llicre is a good deal of this romping and hoydening with the 
pen in Mrs. Bradshaw’s letters, but, thanks to tlie editor, it usually 
stops oil this side of offence, and upon the whole we consider this 
lady as a very pleasant <'orrespondent. 

# 

*• ]\Ji\s. lit aMarv to Mrs. Iloxviird. 

‘[Gosworth Hail,] May 58th, [1722.] 

‘ Our helh hav(; rung ever since four this morning, which is more a 
proof of Lady Moliuifs power than the people’s inclinations. 

‘ I am told you expect from me an account of the manners and cus- 
toms of this ])lace: it is impossible lor me to obey y<wr commands at 
present, for the weathtn* has been so wet that none of the neighbour- 
ing nymphs or swains have been able to make their appearance: 
but il you can be^conteuted with a descri[)tion of the hall, and the 
manner of life we lead this Christmas time, (for so it is here, 1 do as- 
sure you,) take it as follows. » * i * 

‘ We meet in the work-room befoie nine; eat, and break a joke or 
two, till twelve; then w'e repair to our own chambers end make our- 
selves ready, for it cannot be called dressing: at noon the great hell 
fetches us into a parlolir, adoined with all sorts ol fire-arms, poisoned 
darts, several pair of old shoes and boots won from the l artars by men 
of might belonging to this castle, with the stirrups of King Charles I. 
taken from him at Edge-Hill. 

‘ Here leave we the historical part of the furniture, and cast your 
eye (in imagination) upon a table co\ered with good fish and flesh, tlie 
product of our own estate ; and such tile ! — it would mat/: you stare 
Howard. After your health has gone round, (wliicli is always 
the second glass,) Ave begin to grow witty, and really say things that 
would make your ears tingle : your court wits are nothing to us for in- 
vention (plots only excepted); bm, being all of a side, we lay no 
scheme but of getting you amongst us, where, though 1 say it that 
should not, (because 1 would have my share in it,) you would pass your 
time very agreeably in our dike, for you must know we have hardly 
seeif dry land since we came. - 

‘ Mr. MordauiU has once or twice made an eflort to sally out into 
the gardens, but finding no rest for the sole ol his loot, returns presently 
VOL. XXX. VO. L.\. . N N * * 
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lo us as^Biu; and, I 'must ^ivc liim his due, jiUvays in gond humour* 
Aliss Imd a small ray ol' hope last niahr, tor Colonel Lawrence, and a 
gen4leman with him, swam lo us; the last was clothed in hlue, turned 
up with red, nnd atlorncd with phitc buttons, upon which she puls me 
on her lutestring suit, not omitting all the Ijttle dirtation she is mistress 
of: if she brings it to any thing you shall be sure to have notice timq 
cnoiigli to provide another maid, 

‘ Nay, I 'will assure you, old ns I am, I have my little gallantries 
too. A gentleman, of three hundred per annum, fancies me extremely, 
and if he'had not been under an engagemcftit before 1 came, I have 
some reason to believe I might liave Kept a chaise of my own ; how- 
ever I live in hope that a loose man may come, though it will l>e some 
time hist, for all the best families in the parish are laid up w ith what 
they call the yoke — which in England is the itch. VVe have had a 
noble captain, who dined in a brave pair of uliite gloves, to my very 
great surprise ; but it was when I was in my London ignorance. 

‘ J am now called upon to see a pond drawn, which will produce 
carp as big as some of your lords of the bedchamber. Madam Howard, 
] live in expectation of an epistle from you, which is the only wish L 
have out of my company, who are all your humble servants; but no- 
body is more entirely so than your slave 

‘ Eegcsy/ — vol. i. pp. Pl— P4. 

TIteic is an admirable letter from Lady Hetty Gernuiine lu 
Swift, in defotnil'e of Mrs. Howard from the charges which he 
Was too much in the habit of bringing against her, but it is too 
long for our purpose, and we must therefore content ourselves 
w ith u sprightly ichuntilfoft of her correspondence which occurs 
vol. i. p. 7*1. In general, the strains of this lady ‘are of a higher 
rifood' than those of her female friends. IJer whole life, the edi- 
tor says, seems to have been an exercise of good luimour, gene- 
rosity and affection; of all which qualities, he justly adds, the fol- 
iowdng letter to her brother appears very chdracteristic. 

‘ Why, thou fool, puppy, blockhead, Ch orge Berkeley, dost thou 
iTnn’k that I will be troublfd with securilics? or can it enter into your 
wo-head that if you were put lo distress for four thousand pounds, that 
J should not think myself happy to be able lo serve you ? — But please 
yourself, sir — I have desired the Speaker to let you have what yon 
want. He Yells me he fears another such call from the Bank ; but 
even tlioiigh you should take the four, still 1 sliall have enough without : 
—they are much higher discount than 1 $, which most of my last wcic 
sold ;it. I hope to have lhe» honour to see you in town next Sunday — 
so adreu. Worse and worse here every day — no soul left Iierc that we 
know but Lady Kit and Mrs. Coke/ who sit and sigh for S, Sea.' — vol. i. 
/ 2f / 3. 

It would be hardly fair to close our extracts without offering 
the reader a specimen of the epistolary talents of Mrs, Howard — 
the pivert on w bidi all this correspoiidfnrce turns: — the shortest 

We 
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we can find is a letter to poor C^ny, who in pttVG simplicity seems 
to Jiave ( ntertaiiK'd a de sign ot fidlin*^ in iov<‘, tmd making; Ins fi»r- 
time by matrimony, lie does not f|nit(', speak ont; his sini|w^- 
iniv liowever is fidly imderstooii by bis more practised conespow- 
(lent — Unt we Iijul b(‘tter,4;ive liis letter. • 

* Mr. Gvy fo Mr&, J /award. 

‘ Mmlam, . 1*11 nbiiflj^e, July n?, 

* 1'he iu*\t pleasure to spoirifi you is hearing from y(m; and when I 
hear you stleeeed in your wislies, I succeed in mine — so ( will iioti?ny 
ii word more of the house. 

‘ We have a young laily here that is very particular in her di'sires. 

I have known some la{lie‘s, who, if ever they prayed, and were -suiv 
their prayeis would pitwail, would ask an etpiipage, a title, u him* 
hand, or inatadoies ; hut this huiv, who is hut seventeetn and has biw 
timty thousand pounds, place's nil her wishes in ii p»t of good ale. 
When her iVietuK, for the sake of her shape and complexioti, would 
dissuade her from it, she answc'is, wiili the truest sincerity, that by tin* 
loss of shape and complexion she can (Uily lose a hushnnd, but 'llnit 
ale is her passion. I liavc not as )ct drank with hVr, though I nnwt 
oun I cannot help h<‘ing fond of a lady who haft so little disguise cd* 
Ih r piaclipe, either in her words or appearance. If to show you Jove 
licr, you nuisl drink with her, she has chosen an ill ])lacc for followm, 
lor slie is foihid with the waters. Her shape is not very unlike a 
barrel; and 1 would describe her eyes, ii I could look ovci ihc^igretv 
able swellings of her cheeks, in which the rose predominates; nor c;in 
1 perceive the Itaist of the lily in her whole countenance. You we 
what thirty thousand pounds can <lo, for without that *1 could never 
have discovered all these agieeable parliculariries : in short, she is 
ortolan, or rather xchcal-ear, of the place, for she is entirely a lump ut 
lat ; and the form of the universe il'^elf is scarce more !>enutifnf, for 
her figure is almost circular. After I have said all this, I btdieve it 
will be in vain for me 'to deciare 1 am not in love; and J am airnid 
that I have showed some imprudence in talking tqxm this uihject, witce 
you have declaied that you like a friend that hafi a heart \}\ lii»d»«|Kw 
sal. 1 assure you I am not mercenary, and that thirty thousand pouiuk 
have not half so much power with me tis the woman 1 loveJ—vul. L lOB- 

* Mrs, Howard to Gay, 

* Richmond I.odge, July zC [ 1723:3 
‘ 1 have taken some days to ccmsifler of your wheat-ear, but i find f 
can no more approve of your having a passion for that, than t did f>f 
your turning parson. But if ever you will*take the one, i insist 
your taking the other: they ought not to be parted ; they were made 
from the beginning for each other, liut I do not foVl)id you t« getfhe 
best intelligence of the ways, manneis and custums, t)f this womksrM 
phenamine: how it supports Uie disappi)intmeiit ol bml ale, 
are the consequencc^s to the full enjtiyiueni <d‘ her luxury? { have wme 
thoughts of taking a hint bom the ladies of your acqUaiirtance, who 

• )nay 
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pray for nVatadoies; and turn doxoteei f»)r luck at oinhrc ; for I bavo 
already lost al>ov(* a bundled pounds since I came to Uicbinond. 

‘ 1 do not likti' to have you too passionately fond of every thing that 
ha$ no disguise. I (that am grown old in courts) can assure you, 
sincerity is so very unthriving, that 1 can never give cons(‘nt that you 
should -practise it, excepting io three or four people that 1 tliink may 
deserve if, o( which number I am. I am resolved tliat yon shall open 
a new sce«e of behaviour next winter, and l)egin to pay in coin your 
<lebts of fair promises. 1 have some thoughts of giving you a tew 
loose binfs for, a satire ; find if you mamigd it right, and not indulge 
that foolish good-nature of 'yours, I do not ((uestion but 1 shall see you 
in good employment before C'hristmas.* — vol. i. p. 110, 

ill iiotteifig the: familiar afipdhitioii of SchalZyhy which Lady 
Hervey, and, it seems, Lord i lervey were known in the princess’s 
court, the editor seems not to have been awnre^ that schalz (trea- 
sure) is a German term of endoariruent ; it is, however, possible, 
as \v€ do not see how the word, in its original meaning, could 
be applied both to my Lord and my Lady, that it may have been 
employed, us the editor thinks, from the similarity of the sound, 
and by a plaisaniet ie de sociefCf to mark the elscwhcre-recorded 
volubility of the discourses of Ijord and Lady Hervey. 

There occiirs in these volumes a long correspondence helwx*eii 
Lady Suffolk Jtnd Lord Chesteiffe.ld. This distinguished noble- 
man seems to have had something foreign in his original con- 
coction, nor does- he ever appear to have been aware that in Bri- 
tain the estimate of public men is formed less in a court than in 
the opinion of the people at large, who are always more interested 
by the broad and striking lights and shades of cliaracter, than by 
all those fine NUa/ices, the .study of which he recommends so ear- 
nestly.* 11 is letters, however, are extremely amusing, and those 
written near the conclusion of hi.s life are distinguished by the 
same ease and pleasantry which marked his juvenile productions. 
Walpole has informed us, that by his assiduous court to Lady 
Suffolk, Chesterfield gave umbrage to Queen Caroline, and in 
reality impeded instead of advancing his own political views. 
This statement the editor combats, and seems to us, by the as- 
sistance ofSseverai admitted {acts and dates, muterialy to weaken, 
if not to overthrow it. His Lordship’s constant friendship with 
Lady Suffolk for thirty years after she retired from court, proves 
at least that it was more^'disinterested than Walpole’s suspicions 
allow. 

The letters of the eccentric but clever and entertaining 
Duchess of Qtiecnsberry are also an agreeable addition to 
the stock of English letters. She never, as all the world 
knows, changed the fashion of her dress, insomuch that we re- 
♦ . . collect 
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collect iMiving seen her picture in what site was pleased to 
call the c haracter of a inilkinaid. A. milking* pail she bore 
sine enough; but her dress in other respects was the same 
111 whicli she went to court. Her generous though somewhat 
excessive patronage of (Say, and ejtpecially die sincerity with 
which she cherished his memory, do honour to her Ustc and 
feelings. In some of her jdaccsof residence, there ar6»traditimis 
however of the poet’s es^caping troni her grace’s vigilant^e to en* 
joy himself in some Aivourite ale-house, free at once ffom state 
and patroiyage. But in all such cases, the duchess, who acted as 
his physician as well as his Mentor, had him sought out and re- 
claimed as soon as possible. Tod proud and too independent 
to fear the siiafts of wit any more than she feared the frow'ii of 
royalty, the duchess was perhaps the only person who, in corre- 
sponding with Swift, sent, without regard to his talents and the 
use he often made of them, precise fy that w liich arose in her 
own mind. Sometimes capricious, sometimes sensible, but al- 
ways entertaining, because never affected, her grace’s letters are 
among the most amusing in the volume. 

There^arc also sevoial letters of William Pultcney, W'ho, having 
enjoyed the name and reputation of a patriot during his W'hole 
public life, concluded his career by accepting Ae Earldom of 
Bath, a step which would have been ovcrhioked in a man of less 
talent, but which appeared an unpardonable inconsistency and 
ineaiitiess in one who had taught the world to believe that he held 
his principles with a sincerity and a pride equal to the talents with 
which he enforced llicin. The editor, with a good naliiri-'whirti 
we cannot wholly paiiicijiale, seems ineliiu'd toextciiuale if not to 
vindicate Mr. l^ulteney’s conduct in this parlieular. His letters, 
though they contain littli; inforiiialiou coucerniiig politics, are 
easy, witty and diverting. 

'Wie second volume of the collection contains chiefly emre- 
spondence w hich took place after Lady Suffolk's retirement from 
court. This happened in the year shortly aflw the death 

of her liiisband the Eail of Suffolk. Indepeiident and generous 
ill her disposition, Lady Sufi’olk hatl been all her Jife>jgiiormit of 
those arts by which court favour can be turned to pecuniary ad- 
vantage. Her fortune w as narrow, but i coiiomy and good order 
rendered it easy; and the beautiful villa of Marble Hall, near 
Twickenham, had been in part acquiied by the bounty of 
royal master and mistresses, andliere she enjoyVd during the -rest 
of her life the liberty she h«d gained by retiring from c<«tit. 
In *17oo, she married the lloiKuiiable Cieorge Berkeley^ youngest 
son of the second Karl of Bcrkclc y, w itii whom she appears to 
have lived in a slate of conjugal haimoiiy^ ^hich ( oviptnaraled 
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tbfe Dtipiebsnnt circiimsttinccs attetidin*^ her first nuuT’mjre. The 
correspondence alter lhi» period is ratlierof a more private nature 
tfcni lliat which was carried on while Lady Suffolk wa.-i in the 
midst of court bustle and political intrigue; but as she coutiniu d 
to be loved, valued, a^id occasionally* consulted by her former 
ftknds, and aa these were chiefly distinguished by situation and 
talent, thev^is,. we think, no decay of interest. There are several 
letters from Horace Walpole, lively and entertaining, as mtiy he 
siippDsetf* We had closed our tjxtracts, but there is one of his 
cfHstfcs, wltich presents so atnusing and at the same time so just 
;Htd characteristic a picture of the grotesque splendour of the 
receiver-general knd court-baiiker of the last century, that we 
must trespass upon our limity for a few lines. 

* Mr, Horace Walpole to Lady Suffolk, 

‘ Paris, Dec. 5, 176'5, but does not bet 
out till the I nil. 

‘Since Paris has begun to fill in spite of Fontaipebleau, I am much 
reconciled to it, and have seen seveial people 1 like. I am established 
in two or three societies, where I sup every night ; lliougli I have still 
resisted whist, and am more constant to my old llame loo during its ab- 
sence than I doubt I have been to my cuher passions. There is a young 
Comtesse dTgmbnt, daughter of Marshal Richelieu, so pretty and 
|deasing, that if i thought it would break any body’s heart in Kngland, 
1 would be in love with her. Nay, madam, 1 might be so wiihin ail 
ruieti here. I tun twenty years on the right side of led-lieels, which 
her father wears still, and he has still a wrinkle to come before he 
diem off. 

‘The dauphin is still alive, hut kept so only by coi dials. Yet the 
queen and daupliiness have no doubt of his recovery, having the bishop 
ol Glandeve's word for it, who got a promise from a vision under its 
own Imnd and seal. The dauphine has eertuinly behaved with great 
courage and tranquillity, but is so touched with the tenderness and at- 
temkik of bis family that he now expresses a wish to live. ^ 

‘ Yesterday 1 dined at La Hordes, the great banker of the court. 
Lbrdt imcdain, how little and poor all your houses in London will look 
after his! In the liist place, you must have a garden half as long a > 
the JVlaU,.un^ then you must haVe lourteen windows, each as Jong as 
tl^ other half, looking into it, and each window must consist of only 
eigiit panes of looking-glass. You must have a Jlrst and second ante- 
ctuunber, iMul they must hav<; nothingin them but dirty servants. Next 
must be the gnind cabinet, hung with red damask, in gold frames, and 
covered with eight l,arge and very had pictures, that cost four thousand 
poumhi-— 1 caiiiwit afford them you a laiihing cheaper. Under these, 
to give an air of lightness, must be hung bas-reliefs in marble. Tlu-n 
there must be iinfiKmse armoii-es of tortoiseshell and or-molti, iiilaid 
wrth medals. And then you may go into the petit cabinet, and then into 
the great si^lk, and tl^ gulleiy, and the billiaul-room, a 4 «l tlie eatnig- 

luoni ; 
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r(H)m ; and idJ (hese must I)e hung with cry«ttt) lustres aud looking* 
glasses Iroin top to holtom ; atid then yay tiutst stud’ Uu ui fuller than 
tJicy will hold wiihgriUHle tables, and ixirpliyry urns, and broij>;es,,»nd 
staluts, and vases, aii<l the Lord or the devil knows what. lUil, foi 
fear you should ruin yoursejf or the nation, the Duchess de Grammont 
must give you (/lis, and Madam do Marxian that ; and if you have any 
body that has any taste to advise you, your eating-room must be bung 
with huge hunting pieces in. frames of ull-coloured golds, a«d at df 
oneof tbem you may have a setting-dog, w ho, having sprung a w^iodeii 
jmrtndge, li may be Hying* a yard oft' iig:iin->t the wainscot. •To warm 
aiMl light this palace, it must cost you eigfit -and -twenty thousand li- 
vies a year in w'ood and candles. If you cannot aftbrd tliat, you must 
stay till my Loid Clive returns with the rest of tlve Indies/ — vid. ii. 
p. 31 1. 

vSoinc excellent letters also from George Grenville a^ipear in 
this {vart of llui book: two from Lord Mansfield and Cbailes 
'I'ownscnd, wdiicli llu^ editor inserts as deriving consequence from 
the rejHitation of the wrileis, cannot derive conseqticnce from 
any thing, and have nothing to recommend them to ptiblication. 

We take onr leave of the work with thanks to the editor foi 
the labour and attention vvliicli be has bestowed npoij the illiis- 
tiations/and biogiaphical notices wliieli lie has insetted wheievi i 
they arc necessary or even desirable. Without inoUxity or did' 
ness, the inforniution which they aflord us is poiuted and cotrect, 
and the opinions which they expicss aie acute, liberal, and intel- 
Jigent. Such notes, easy as they appear, are not lo he collecttMl 
without considerable cliftieuUy, and the most inlelllgcait leadei will 
cheerfully confess that if the infoimalion had not heen tliiit^ 
plied, the correspondence wotdd have Muiilcd inncli of its poig- 
nancy and interest. 

Aut. XIII. — 1 . Speech of the lii^ht IlomaraUc George Caamig, 
Secretary of Stale, for Foreign /J fairs, on IVedmhday, the 
X'Jih of March, to which h added an Ordtrin Comcil 

Jhr improving the Gondilion oj the Slaves in Irinidud, I^nlr- 

1 idled by Authority. J^oiidon. 

^1, ^egro Slaverif, puidlshed by the*SuHdpy School l^ct Sociciyo 

8vo. pp. 10. l/mdoti. 

a. The Slavery of the lirilish West India Colmies delineated as 
id ejdsts both in Law and Practice's comjmred with the Sh- 
pery of other Countries, Ancient and Modern. By Janies Sto- 
idten, Esq. 8vo. pp. 480. London. * 

4. The West India Colonies; the Calumnies and MurepreseMa- 
rions circulated against them hif the Edinburgh llctiew, Mr. 
Clarkson, Mr, Cropper, £^c. &ic. examined ami rifuied. By 
James M^Queeu. Bvu. pp. 4^7. Loudon. 
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5. ji Commentary 0)4 Mr. Clarkson^ Pamphlet entitled Thoughts 
on the Nccespti/ of improving the Condition of the Slaves in the 
British Coloniesiwith a View to their ultimate Emancipation. 
By the Rev. John Hampden, A. B. 8vo. pp. 69* London. 

6. First Report" of the N^w Yo)k (hlonization Societi/. 8vo. 
pp. 31. New York . 

7. Coloni^il Slavery. Letters to the Right Honourable William 
HuskissoUf President of the Board of Trade, S^c. &ic. on the pre^ 
sent Condition of the Slaves, and iht Means best adapted to 
promote the Mitigation a)id final Extinction of Slavery in the 
British Colonies. By John Ashton Yates. 8vo. pp. 110. 
Liverpool. 

8. Report of a Conimiltee of the Council of Barbadoes, ap- 
pointed to inquire into tfie jJclual Condition of the Staves in 
this Island, with a View to refute certain Calumnies respecting 
their Treatment; and also to take into Consideration certain 
Measures affecting the West Indies, which have been lately 
agitated in the House of Commons. 8vo. pp. I'i7. London.. 

1 N our Number for July, 1823, we gave a short sketch of the 
debate in the House of Comiiioiis on the 15th of ^May, on 
the motion of Mr. Bu'xton. We also cursorily reviewed the various 
{Miblications o( the Abolitionists which at that time had prd^ 
ceeded from the press; and endeavoured to supply, what we con- 
sidered tO'be absolutely necessary for the elucidation of the subject, 
a detailed sketch of the actual treatment ami condition of the slaves 
ill our West India colonies; concluding with an inquiry into the 

[ >i^€ticability of effecting iniprovenieiits in the system of colonial 
abour, without putting to hazard the property of ihe planters, or 
the w'elfare of the Negroes themselves. We are now anxious to 
return to the consideialion of tljis grei^t question, to which recent 
events have attached an increased interest. Before we resiiinc 
the subject, however, and record the various circumstances that 
have occurred since the period alluded to, we feel it necessary 
to transcribe the Resolulion moved by Mr. Buxton, as well as those 
which were substituted by Mr. Canning, and which received the 
unanimous ifoncurrence ^f thb House. I'he resolution moved by 
Mr. Buxton was as follows : — 

* That the stale of slavery is repugnant to the principles of the Bri- 
tish constitution and of lhe*^Christian religion; and that it ought to he 
gradually abolished throughout the British dominions, with as much 
e-xpedition as may be consistent with a due regard to the well being of 
the parlies concerned.' ^ 

Tlic following were the Resolutions moved by Mr. Canning*; — 
1. ‘ That it is expedient to adopt efieclual and decisive measures for 
^ ' ineliocatin:; 
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mcliomling the condition of the slave population in his Ma^stys 
colonies. 

2. ‘ 'J'liat through a determined and persevering, but judicious and 
temperate, enforcement of such measures, this IJouse looks forward to 
a progressive improvement in ^he character of the slave population, such 
as may prepare them for a participation iti those civil rights and privi- 
leges which are enjoyed by other classes of his Majesty's subjects. 

3. ‘ That this House is an.sious for the accomplishment oP this pur- 
pose at the earliest period that may be compatible with the well-being 
of the slaves, the safety of the colonies, and with a fair and ftquitable 
consideration of the interests of all parties edneerned therein. 

4. ‘ That these resolutions be laid before his Majesty/ 

In the early part of the last session, papers were presented to 
parliament by his Majesty's comii^and, containing the corre- 
pondcnce of Earl Bathurst, the Colonial Secretary of State, ex- 
planatory of the measures adopted by the govern in ent for the 
amelioration of the condition of the slave population. Lord Ba- 
thurst’s Dispatches of the ytli of July recommended to the Ctdo- 
iiial Legislatures the adoption of -those improvements which the 
government had decided to carry into efi’ect in the colonies nidre 
immediately under their own jurisdiction. A general knowledge 
of their intentions M'as thus transmitted from one end of the West 
Indies to the other. We have not space for an analysis of the 
various answers which were received from the colonies. It b inr:. 
portaiit, however, 1 k) observe, that Jamaica and Baibadoes appear 
to have taken the lead in protesting generally againijt the recoin- 
njendations, as well as against the autlioiity of the goveninicnl 
to carry those recommendations into effect. The impressioi^ ppw- 
duced in the other colonies w»as various. In some, the dbcontiiiit- 
ance of the stimulus of the whip in the field, and of ihe pniiishinent 
of female slaves under any^ circumstances hy dogging, w'us pro- 
tested against, as a measure incompatible w ith 4i state of slavery, 
and with the necessary authority of the masters over their slaves ; 
in others, these innovations did not appear to create any ulalin. 
In the address of the island of St. Vincent it is observed, that those 
practices had been virtually discontinued; and^the government are 
reproached with their ignorance of^hc fact. In Dqnnerara the 
Court of Policy w ere peculiaily zealous in assenting to and express- 
ing their readiness to enforce those two particular regulations. In 
Antigua, the draft of a bill was submkted to the legislature, for 
ameliorating the condition of the .slaves ; hut it was lost on the 
third reading. The prevailing opKiion was, howlever, tliat it w^otild 
be extremely unwise for the local legislatures to be parties to any 
alterations which niiglit possibly tend to diminish the value of 
llieir property in their slaves, until a < Icur un<l unambiguous con- 
sent to the principle of compensation had been solemnly given b> 
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tlie Briibli ; aiid 'whiie it wa^ atiniicied liuU Kticit 

tions were, ip some instances, in iheinselvcs desirable^ it was 
stiM m-gued that the conlingt'iit danger justified a suspension oi the 
intention originally manifested the local legislatures, to meet ll»e 
views of governftient. In Jamaica, ccriurarv to the reasonable eu- 
pcetation lliat, vvKtc a greater pioportit>n of propcrlv and talent 
was .asseiiibled, sounder opinions would have been entertained, 
uineh irritation and even violence prevailed ; al though Uie tneasitres 
suggesietl in the circular dispatch of thfc Colonial Secretary weie 
the same witli those recommended Us a ccnmidtiralde {lortioii of 
the West India body in bhiglaiid, and that portion containing 
meii most eminent for their foitune, education, and rivnk in 
society : — the partial admission of the evidence of slaves may indeed 
be considered as an exception; but that admission was guarded by 
restrictions vxhk'li disarmed the measure of the objections attached 
to it ill a more general point of view. Tlio Assembly of Jamaica, 
on die contrary, appeared to suppose that the measures of govein- 
iiient had been solely derived from tiie suggeslious of the aholilionists, 
wkI that all those principles of prudence were to be abandiMicHl whit ti 
b»d bitlierto cbaractei ized its proceedings in relation to the colo^ 
It was contended that the West India absentees Vould not 
be sutpposed to possess that local knowledge wliicb was iicce^sai y 
to inspire confidence in their recommendaiitins : — ^but even if mc 
werfC to admit that those [>cisons (several of whom were not only 
extensive proprietors in the West Indies, but had been long resident 
tliere, pr Jiad visited th.U country for the express fiurpose of be- 
oninuig acquainUxl with the nature of tbeii properly) could be 
cpnsideied as not sufiicicMtly inforinerl upon the subject; it is 
impossiblei at any rale, to <leny that they must have bad .ampie 
means of fortifying their own judgments by access to pi^ical 
iHl'ormatioitj; ^nd tliat a sense of their own interest, if no superior 
prtiM^iple were supposed to hitluence them, would have restrakted 
UiJbi from becoming parties to suggestions of iiiiproveiiioiit which 
could justly be considered as ruinous, or ultimately prejudicial to 
tj^be prosperity of the colonics. 

Jt wm sifancely to be expected that the teni|>er which had manir^ 
iested itsdf in Barhadoes and Jamaica should not have existed 
more pr less in the otlier colonies* No legislate tiiezaiure has 
hUlieijto passed any ass6ud>iy comprehending the wliole of the im- 
pnovements suggested in the circular Dispatch of the 9tli of July. 
The consapidntly no alternative hut to proceed 

sloadily in the execution of that w^ork which was imposed 
«upo« dietn, tiOFt less by the vote of parliament diait by the' ge^ 
neral opinion of the country ; and the Order in Couiieii for iiii-< 
proving ^le cunditioii of the slavca in Trinidad was accordingly 
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issued.*" We cannot ccMtvey lo owr tcaders the Wbstancc -frf that 
Order more satisfactorily than hy referring them to»tfac following 
pas.sage of the speech of Mr. Canning. 

‘ The course which government intended to be pu|*sued wiUi respect 
to the Islaml of Trinidad, will be shown# by ret'ereiioe to an Order in 
Council^ which is to be fouml among the Papers laid on thelablcL 

* With the pertaisbion of the Mouse, I will stale to tbeni alwntly^he 

different regulations which that Order in Council comprises. Tin* 
Hotise will have the g<K)df!less to compare what is there dfuiwspwitb ilue 
statement which 1 made Uist Session, ti wha?t ought to be done; and | 
thuds it will ap|K*ar that none of the points upon which 1 dwelt, vw Utat 
occasiotr, have been neglected. ' ^ 

‘ In the first jdace, k is directed by this Order in Council, llial the 
shocking am! uuseeinly practice of tlie thasti«einent of females by the 
whip, shall Ixj entirely abolished. Mere, Sir, it is but justice lo say, 
that the abolition of this punishment has also been recommended by 
the llesolulioiH of the West India Body in this Country, in the course 
of last year. It is also no more than justice to add, that some of the 
Colonies have adopted, stime even anticipated, the recommeiidmiiwi. 
To raise tlie weaker sex in self-rcspect, as well as in the esteem of tbi^ 
btroiiger, is tire litst step from barbarism to civilualiow. 

* I’be efrder iu Couircil next abolishes the use of tiie whjp, wheu 
applied to males, as a stimulus to laboin that wantop and degirftdbrg 
%ise of it, which places the Negio slave on a fooling with the caUk of 
the field, ‘rim whip is uot to be carried into the field by the driver, 
]ior is iit to be borne a$ a symbol of authority. It is not in any caae to 
be eini>loye<l sumiiiarily ; — but it is not, as to nniles, to be laid aside as 
an instrumenl of punishment. The Mouse will see that it is <|(titU a 
different (lung, when braadislied as a symbol of authority, and 

(o the brute nerves of (he negro us an incitement to labour : or when 
used for die infliction of a punishment, of whicli the reatniuing fecuIlK.^ 
of tW slave con appreciate t|»e justice. Even as to unab's, and m «« 
insrruitwtU of puHasbiweiU, tlie wlii|> is to be employed oidy umkr 
tain regulations, both with inspect to the amount of inllktioM,>i^ 
the kme. iDeluy of puniblmieiit for Munc tkue alter the cofiiniksitui of 
I be, odence is t^. bebt security against abuse from the suddennefts (d 
passion. It is further provided that witnesses shall be present at (be 
punishment of a slave; and that all punishments shall be accurately 
recorded. Ibese ala'ralimis at once raise the mass c>f ihfc^iegrb popu* 
iation fr<vm the brute state to that of man. 

‘ To plovble the nveans of religious instruction and worship is Uti ol:^t 
first indeed in importance, but necessarily «ubsefjiitf»t in orefer to Itoe 

♦ llib Order ill CouiwU was framed witliw^efercijco to the .*u«iirish law mid 
which is in force in the island of Trinidad. It has been staled in Piirfimnent,' tliuf 
Orders ill Conned compreljendmg similar provisions, hut vaTyhij; m the txinda DiH( 
enactnicnt, will lie issued for the Dutch colonics of Doracrarn, Ikrbicc, undllhu Cajie 
of Gciod Hope, and the Trench colonies of 8i. Lucie and JVSHuritius, equally with r<le- 
rrnce to the existence of puicU iqid French law and custom in iiiwbc rc»i)eclive tolo 
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which I have already mentioned ; because it is not till the Slave popu- 
lation arc raised in the scale of nature that they can be capable of com- 
prehending,* or fitted* to" receive, the blessings of Christianity. It is 
intended to increase the amount, and widen the basis of the Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment in the West Indies. T^at Establishment was founded 
for the benefit of the White Population alone. It was notnore calcu- 
lated for the Negro than for the brute animal that shares his toils, i 
nm not stating this as a matter of charge,' but as a matter of fact. '^This 
Establishment, though founded on the principles of the National Church, 
will notlhxclude other denominations of Christians. The authority and 
the discipline of the natio'nal church will he lodged in Bishops, to he 
resident in the Colonies. With religious worship will be combined 
religious instruction. It is not my business on the present occasion to 
trouble the House with details: but here, again, 1 am bound to do jus- 
tice to the West India Body fn this country, who have declared their 
anxiety for the institution of religious instruction, and to more than one 
of the Colonies which have alread}' acted upon that declaration. 

‘ Sir, after religious worship and religious instruction naturally come 
those charities of life, which religion promotes and sanctifies. The 
Order in Council enjoins the local government of Trinidad to encourage 
marriage. This injunction, I am again bound to say, and 1 do so wdth 
much satisfaction, is in perfect consonance with the recommpndation of 
the persons most interested in the Colonies who reside in this Country, 
and has also received a ready assent in many of the Colonies. In con- 
sideration of marriage, and of the other charities of life, which grow 
out of that connexion, it is provided by the order in council, that in all 
future sales — 1 fear that 1 must still use that word — families shall not he 
separated. In transferring slaves from one property to another, care 
will be taken in future that husband and wife, or reputed husband and 
xfHe,*?ffTd parent and child, shall not be severed from each other. 

‘ The influence of familj' ties will naturally beget in the mind of the 
Slave an increased desire of property. The Order in Council gives the 
security of law to that possession of prQperty which is at present re- 
spected by custom ; and enjoins that measures shall be ta!ken to sec'Urc 
to the Slave the power of bequeathing it at his death. In aid of these 
provisions it has been thought advisable, (however singular it may ap- 
pear, that a very late invenlion of a Country far advanced in civilizi^* 
tioii, should he supposed capable of taking root in a rude society like 
that of the West Indibs) — il hat l)een thought advisable, I say, to insti- 
tute a Bank^in which the litiltv savings of Slaves may be accumulated.. 
To the rjght of enjoyment, and the power of bequest, secured by 
law^, will be thus added the further security derived from the over- 
watchinjg eye of public obsdl-vation. 

* Sir^^when, by measures of this kind, new ideas are infused into tbo 
mind of the Negrd, — when he is 'lifted from a level with the beast of 
the field, — when he has been allowed to take his stand amongst the 
human race— 
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when he liajs Wen taught to appreciate the emlearnjcaits of family con- 
nexions, the ties of kiiulied, arul the blessings of properly, — when his 
nature, as well us his coiidition, has been ihu» iinprovci^, — then corner 
the fit opportunity for considering a subject, which is suiTOUiuied (>v 
inany practical diflicuhies — the admissibility of the evid^HC^ of Slaves 
in cj>urts <>f justice. * , * 

* It would be as wild to say, that the evidence of slaves should be indis- 
criminately admitted in all cases, as it would be unjust toexclu^e U in all 
cases. In this country, a person in the situation of a slave, — I do not 
mean politically, hut morally, — an infant, w.hoso mind is not suflicieidjy 
expanded to beablcto estimate theobligalion ofanoath,is not permiHod 
to give evidence. It is first ascertained, by examination, that the Vitttl 
ot the infant is in fact so matured, as to be capable of comprchetuling 
that obligation. Jt would be improper to admit the evidence of UlucLs 
without a similar guard. It is proposed^ therefore^ Unit those persons 
who arc to have the care of instructing the Negroes should have power 
to cerlify,^not with respect to a particular case in which the eyidtMice 
of a Slave may be wanted, but generally, that sucli and such Slaves 
have made such advances in civilization us to be cognizant of the nature 
of an oath. It is proposed, that a register of sucli Slaves shall bei keptf 
constituting as it were a privileged class, and presenting (what is ijic 
spring of all human action) something like an object of ambifion to 
their fellovf-slaves. Under this arrangement, the competency of ^ Sluve 
to give evidence will not be judged by subjecting him at the momept 
to an examination, probing his intellect to the quiciv, by questions 
which he may not be able to comprehend: but it will be. kno’^^n, at 
once, when any individual Slave is proposed as a witness on a trial, 
whether he is one of that class whose evidence has been certified to be 
admissible. It is just to state, that under certain qualifications, die 
evidence of Slaves is alieady admitted in the courts of justice ofJQom*- 
nica, Grenada, St. Vincents, and I believe St. Christophers, and 

‘ A natural consequence of the determination to impart religious in- 
struction to the slaves, will be the abolition of Sunday markets, and of 
Suiuhiy labour. The order iif council prescribes this abolition, soon 
as the means of religious worship shall be established. It prescribes 
immetliately a restriction of the Sunday market, within certain hours — 
ukimately, as I have said, its total abolition. In some of the colonics 
this regulation is already partially anticipated. 

‘ By this process, and by these degrees may tl^e slave be gradually 
fitted for the last grand consummation of benefit, the powy of acquir- 
ing his freedom. Heretofore the restraints on granting raanumwons 
were extremely numerous: but these are now cpnsidlembly Mpeed ; 
several taxes and imposts have been removed in different colonies; ntjd 
in others, a like disposition has been manifested, The order in coqncil, 
however, goes beyond what has beer? hitherto at aU,generally practised 
in the colonies. It ordains that a Negro, who has acquired sufficient 
property, shall, under certain guards and regulations, therein set forth, 
be entitled to purchase his own freedom, the freedom of his wife, or 
that of his children. 


‘ I have 
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‘ I have, <hus, sir, stated to the house, Jhe provisions of the order in 
council. I know, that, with respect to the last point, natrvely, the [Hir- 
clmse of ft'Cetfoin, great* prejudice, great dislike, great apprehension, 
j)revails. I am far from saying that it is not a perplexing question : 
hut the principle has been admitted to ascertain extent in St, Kilt's, 
and also at Trinidad. No principle can Ce^considered as impracticable, 
which has, even in a single instance, been voluntarily admitted in the 
West Indies. It is astonishing how much good might be dot»e by merely 
collecting, and bringing to bear on one society, all the beneficial regu- 
hitions \Wiich are scattered through the ditibrent colonies. I admit on 
the one hand, that the existence of such beneficial regulations affowls 
an answ'er to the general declamation whicli has been heard about the 
total neglect and^abandonment of the Negroes by West Indian govern- 
mcntaaiul proprietors: but I must on the other hand-iContend, that the 
people of this countiy, who, on account of their distance from llie colo- 
nies, are compelled to look at them through the eyes of others, arc 
entitled to consider as good* authority for any improvemenl of which 
they recommend the imroduction, the fact, tliat what they wish to re- 
commend has been by any one West Indian community already volun- 
tarily adopted/ — pp. 10, &c. 

llic West India colonies, having local legislatures, will therefore, 
when they meet in the course pf the present year, percciye that the 
government, as well as parliament itself, liave made allowance for 
Uiat irritation ‘;vhich has characterized their ptiblic proceedings; 
Uiey will find a standard by which to regulate their own legislative 
meaiiures; they will be called upon to embody into their local law 
tiiosio improvemetiis in the condition of the slaves which are en- 
joined by the Order in Council for Trinidad, and confirmed by the 
manmous sanction of the House of Commons. 

What measures it might l>e expedient for government, under the 
sanction of parliament, to pursue, in the event of a permanent 
resistance to the recommendalion.s which have been sent out, is a 
question that has been most prudently set aside in the discussions 
which look place in the course of the hist session. It is not fair, 
at least it i^ ^kU w ise, to uigue that the resistance of the colonics 
will be perpetual ; it does not lequiie to be deeply acquainted 
whU biitnan nature Uj perceive the absuidity of expecting to induce 
men to improve Uieir conduct by the assertion, blended with latmt 
awd meiiace, that you are convinced they are iiiciijiable of acting 
belter. Such a mode of remonstrance would, under any ciicum- 
$tahecs, be imprudeut; bdt, in the present case, it would be in the 
highest degree illiberal and unjust. It is by no means the love of 
slavery which chillaclerizcs the proceedings or the sentiments of 
the West India colonies: it ks tin* dread of the loss of property; - - 
it is ilie iitstiuctiv^e anxiety for the preservatiop of life; — it is the 

fear 
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fi^nr of nn c\*perimcnt involvinf? n radical change^; which, however’ 
bencvoK iit in its intcMition, in:i> Jcaci to results which the proniOtei^ 
of it did not roiitein[)laie, and which lln5ir habitulil modes of 
think iiijx, and their means of information, may not have rendered 
them competent to anticipate. I'he real causes o£ the resistance 
of the colonists have neither been fairly appreciated nor fully tinder- 
stood. V\^ere the most intemperate of the West India colonists to 
be asked whether they would consent to the abolition of^slaverf, 
provided they could still bud the means of prosecuting the (uhiva- 
tiuii of their properties with the same advantages, we venture 
confidently to predict that tlie unanimous answer would be, that 
they had no predilection whatever for slavery ; that, on the con- 
trary, they felt it to be till I of incoiivtiiieiioes and dangers: but they 
would add , — * tliis is an evil not rreiiteci^by tlie colonists tliemselvf*8, 
or for their separate interests, hut by the mother-country and for 
natiimal purposes ; satisfy our minds that a change can be effected, 
without accomplishing our ruin, and we will concur with you in 
ev(Ty effort which piomiscs a result bcucficinl to all parties.’ 

It appears, therefore, to us, that all considcratimis which do not 
(liiectl) apply to the question of the practicability of the transmuta- 
tion of slave Ial)c>ur into free labour by a process not endangering 
the property of tlie planter, are completely irrelevant ; and that the 
(>bjcct of all those who discuss this question should be, instead of 
awakeiiing animosities and widening dissensions, lo invite both par- 
ties to some common ground, where at least they may agree in 
principle, though they may differ in some points of pravtice. We 
would inquire, therefore, — whether the resolutions of the f jotise 
of Commons on the subject of colonial slavery, passed Jii the cStirse 
of the last year, admit of an explanation, as to* their spirit and their 
letter, which would he satisfactory to both the parties ojiposed on 
this subject — the Abolition«w and the West Indians? Tiie fortner 
insist, that the slaves will be made more valuable to their masters 
as free labourers than llicy have been in the slate of slavery : llie 
hitter are sceptical as to the result of sucli an experknent ; irtid 
they contend, that compensation is due to them for any legislative 
change which affects the value or security of •their prope^r--- 
but if Such transmutation would, as is assented, be necessarily tid- 
vantageotis, these objections would be removed. 

The first Resolution of the House of Commons dectated that it 
was ^ expedient to adopt effectual and decisive ttieascif^ fol* nine- ^ 
lioi^aling the condition of the slaves in his M^esty’s coloifies/ 
With respect to this resolution, we think it may be assei^, 
the House never could be supposed to admit a claim for indemni- 
fication on the part of the projMlcfors of srlaves «pon {he ifttlro- 

duct ton 
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(tuciioii ()f such measures gi uorally; hut, at ilui »;uUc lime, \vc f?on- 
ccivc, that if an) specific measure suggested fur Ural purpose can 
be proved in its necessai'y consequences to have produced a positive 
injury to property legally acquired, theie can be no objection on 
llie part of paijiuinent consider such claim for indemnification 
upon its special grounds." In Tiinichid, for example, it is con- 
tended, that it is an act of great hardship to prohibit the voluntary 
labour of a slave on a Sunday, if he chuses to work for hire; but 
we do pot understand how conipeiisaliyn can fairly be claimed 
for a prohibition which places the planter of the West Indies only 
on the same footing as the inhabitants of this country, who aic 
equally subject to the necessity of allowing one-seventh portion 
of the week id be passed in a slate of relaxation from labour. 
The master never purchasc\l the right of working his slave on 
a Sunday. 

With respect to the second Resolution, we conceive it may 
be fairly asserted, that the House of Commons never coutein- 
plaled the accomplishment of such a progressive improvement 
otherwise than by the gradual dissemination of moral and religious 
instruction. Such changes, indeed, in the condition of any class of 
society, are inevitably of slow' progress; more especially must 
they be so in a climate which is calculated to supply the wants 
of nature alifiost spontaneously in some situations, and in all 
with comparatively little exertion ; and where consequently the 
tempUuion to work as a free labourer must be excited by the 
impulse of a new series of feelings and opinions, creating an interest 
in property, and a tixed and unshaken desire to better the*conditiou 
of ^fttthself and his family . And even this supposed change must 
be considered to rest rather on speculation than on precedent ; 
since we may confidently assert, (from the result of much inquiry,) 
that no example whatever exists, of fre^ negroes collectively per- 
forming the duties required in the cultivation of the sugar cane, th^ 
staple production of the tropics. 

With respect to the third Resolution, it might be unquestionably 
asserted that, when, parliament expressed its anxiety for the im- 
provement of the skuation of the slaves at the earliest period wHicli 
should beV^compatible with the conditions specilied in the resolu- 
tion, it never considered that that object could be effected 
otherwise than by the operation of those gradual changes to 
which we have just alluded. We would not prejudge the case, 
as to what effect may be ultimately produced by a progressive 
transmutation of' slave labour into free labour ; and we are in 
the fullest degree convinced of the difficulties, and of the uncertain 
success which may await the experiment ; but we must with equal 
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confidence nssert, that if it were successfully caVried into elFect, 
the property of the planters would be l>ei\efited by«it rather than 
injured. 

In the view, then, which we take of this great question, we 
think that much which ocoupies the mention of the public, is 
comparatively matter of little importance, and in a pnicticai p(>int 
of view, irrelevant. It is therefore on the question of free |ind stave 
labour, that tlie abolitionist and the West Indian should endeavoiiV 
to meet. It is on this detfateable ground, ll»at they may c<fiicur iii 
the pursuit of an inquiry, which must afford much interesting in- 
formation to both parties. And it clearly appears to us, that 
without such an inquiry no real progress can be made in the final 
solution of the difficulties which encompass this momentous 
question. 

Tlie labour required for the production of sugar has these peculiar 
characteristics, — it is continuous, and sometimes severe ; it Is inca- 
pable of being interrupted for any length of lime, without serious 
prejudice to the cultiva^tors ; and at present, it is impossible to deny 
that one of the principal inducements to that conlinuous exertion, 
is the dread of punishment. We must here again introduce the 
remark, thbt it is the nature of the African to be indolent, inas- 
much as his wants arc few', and those few almost spontaneously 
satisfied in the climate under which he lives. There is little diffe- 
rence of opinion among those who have examined the subject, 
as to that inseparable connection of exertion W'itli climate, which 
would enable any one to pronounce on the probable industry of 
a nation, from the mere knowledge of this physical circumstaufi^ 
This proposition would necessarily be modified by density of po- 
pulation and particular circumstances of civilization; but still 
the principle is true, and not to be dismissed from our view in the 
consideration of this difficult problem, "fhe practical qi^stioti 
then is— what stimulus do we expect, by our progressive mfrbvt- 
ments, to substitute for this fear of punishment, so as to inau(?e 
the free Negro to perform the task of sugar cultivation with that 
energy ibid continuity which can alone render his labour beneficial 
to tbe' planter? It is necessary to •substitute some equivalent 

moral fetWiulus. The first, and unquestionably, the only Safe 

basis, on which we can proceed, is moral and i‘ehmou8 instruction. 
On this must be superinduced the artificial wants of cl wlized life 
the fiiir desire of the acquisition of property; which objert of 
deaire, when once created, can only bfe obtained threi# the me«^ 
of continued industry. Can any principle be under ^ 

operation of which free labour can be substitut^ for slaw 
l^dor, that is not brought about by such a proc68». If the 
answer be in the negative, the question then is, how arc we to rc- 
VOh. XXX. NO. tx. .00 • t. 
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gdlate tlie intermediate stage between the present state of ihings 
and the accomplishment of the object^ without injury to the pro- 
perty of tlie slave proprietor ? And if injury of a pecuniary sort 
be inseparable from this transmutation, in what degree, and in 
what manner; and when, is conipcnsapon to be given ? It appears 
to us, that it is by such an inquiry alone, fairly and temperately 
pursued, that the subject can be brought fully into view ; ami it 
will, moreover, have this peculiar ad-vantage, that parliamentary 
discussipns might be postponed until adequate informaliou Inul 
been procured, while the attention of the contending parties, being 
called to one common principle, w'ould be diverted from those re - 
trospective considerations of w rongs and injuries on both sides, 
which have produced, and must and will produce, the most in- 
convenient and dangerous rcSults both at home and abroad. 

The Order in Council has been framed in furtlierance of tlie 
resolutions of parliament. We consider it as the commencement 
of one of the most important political experiments ever attempted ; 
and we are satisfied that if angry feelings are suffered to prevail on 
either side so as to impede its fair course, and to prevent the ope- 
ration of those natural causes, which are to combine with law and, 
regulation in its completion, the most fatal results vvill-eiisue, re- 
sults, in which not only the property of the planter, the existence 
of the colonies, but the interest of the mother-country will be sa- 
crificed ; and sacrificed w ith a convulsion, which, in comparison 
with the accompanying horrors and devastation, will make the 
pecuniary loss appear as nothing. 

We have already stated, that no precedent exists of free negroes 
liovinig performed the duties necessarily required in the cultivation 
and manufacture of sugar, in such a manner as to aiford a profit to 
their employers. We are not, liowcver, in any degree disposed to 
infer from this fact, the impossibility of free labour being ever sub- 
stituted for slave labour w ith advantage to the proprietors ; we only 
mean to show that such a contingency has not yet taken place in the 
production of sugar in the W est Indies, and that it can only take 
place under a combination of circumstances which has never yet oc- 
curred; and if we do not su(^ceed in bringing about this substitu- 
tion, it is Ubsolutely impossible to escape from jlhe alternative 
of either affording to our West India colonies a pecuniary, com- 
pensation from the national funds, or of effecting the ruin of the 
proprietors, who will be unable to carry on the cultivation in 
which they have vested their capital under public sanction, and in 
consequence of public encouragement. If it can be showm tlw 
our opinions are erroneous, w^e shall most willingly abandon them ; 
but w^e shall never yield to declamation, or to arguments that are 
not directly founded upon facts of a clear and unimpeachable 
* • , nature; 
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nature ; and — in a question of such extreme delicacy, we must bog 
leave to observe that tliose who advance facts, of ite coirccfuess 
of W'bich they arc not absolutely certain, allow themselves a latitude 
very nearly approaching to criminality. We arc sometimes afraid, 
that there are persons engaged in polemical controversy upon this 
subject, so hhrried on by their detestation of a state of slavery — so 
morbidly anxious lor its exlinctioii, that they are disposedjto adopt 
that most dangerous of all human princij>les of action, that the end 
may occasionally sauctil)^ the empio^mont of moans wtiich in 
themselves, and abslrartc<ily taken, .cannot* be justified. 

In llie British and Colonial Weekly Register for June the 19th, 
1B24, we find the following letter: • 

‘Sill, ^ , 

‘ A I'laci lias been is<^ije<l by the Sunday School 
Tract Society, intituled Negro Slavery,*’ which coinpiise.s in the 
space of ten pages a cortcibc enumeration of the horrors of slavery, 
j^fiaiiily told and clearly put together. It is a most useful paper, and 
I wish you, sir, to take this public notice of it, that it may be more? 
known. By thus impregnating the minds of the children of the poor 
with a thorough knowledge and <Ieep-rooled hatred of slavery, we are 
gaining a vast accession of stiengtli from a class of people who, unless 
they be informed in this cheap, and easy, and concise method, will re« 
main altogether ignorant of the question, luid thus, through the advo» 
cates of the cause, find reason to deplore llie coldness of the prtn$eiU 
generation; and though it may not he granted to them to see the final 
t‘\liiiction of this system, they may yet reflect ilial a pc.opic is rising 
into manhood and activity, full ofabhoirence of slavery Jiiid ofifcal foi 
its abolition, in high spirits and in the vigour of youth, energetii'.^aJU^* 
determined, to whom they may safely commit the accomplishment of 
the work which they have been compelled to (|uit.* 

We are well aw are that this is only a part, and a very small part, 
of a system which is now in tfelive ojieralion, and wdiich w <* cannot 
but decidedly reprobate; not tliat we object in the slightest degree 
to a deep-rooted hatred of .slavery, or a thorough knowledge upon 
that or any other subject; but we must protest against this tliofoiigli 
knowledge or deep-rooted hatred being confounded with Kligiotis 
feeling, or employed for party purposes, nie^fiailiamynl having 
ddiberatcJy placed in tlie hands of the executive govurnmciU llie 
solution of this difticiill and fearful question, w e consider it a brem h ' 
of public faith to ihw'art and impede their measures, nn|e.ss it 
be shown that they are disposed not to act up to the fair spiiit <‘if 
the resolutions to which the House uhanimously asstmted, and whn ti 
must be both the basis and the key-stone of their policy and prik- 
lice. • We say nothing of the irriiating c iTecls which mpst be pro- 
ihiced on llie mind of tlie West Indian colonist by this |>erpetual 
identification of him w ith the system pronoimce<l to be so flcicst- 
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able, but for whicli we have already said he is not responsible, and 
for which therefore it is most unjust to reproach him* 

Sierra Leone is often cited as a proof of the advantage of free 
over slave labour. We consider that a practical experiment has 
been carried ow in that colony with vsspect to the capacity of the 
African; it is there that we shall have an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing to what degree he is capable of intellectual improvement and 
moral conduct, and of adaptation to the duties of civilized society. 
That snch an experiment was highly desirable we admit; we are 
therefore prepared to approve the considerable expenditure of the 
national capital which has been liberally aft’orded by pailiament 
for the purposes of its trial — w'C consider that experiment co.npa- 
rntively in its infancy — but we absolutely deny that, as far as it has 
gone, it in the slightest degree affects the question of the transmuta- 
tion of slave labour into free labour, under circumstances zc/ierein 
the pecuniary interests of the proprietor dre e(iuitahly regarded. 
The question is not whether the African slave, repossessed of free- 
dom m the colony of Sierra Leone, may not, after having been 
maintained at the expense of the government for some years, be 
placed ill a situation where he can procure a subsistence for him- 
self, — the implements and tlie capital necessary for the preparation 
of the land being provided for him, and the resources of the parent 
state afforded to give every advantage to the disposal of com- 
modities produced by him — but whether the slave made free in 
the West Indies will consent to the exertion of labour on a sugar 
estate for the sake of receiving an adequate return in wages, 
where by the proprietor will be enabled to continue its cultivation 
with advantage. 

After all, the labour in Sierra Leone is not the cultivation of 
sugar, and therefore the analogy fails at once; for it is the cultiva- 
tion of sugar that is the main practical question wdth respect to 
the West India proprietor. 

With respect to the island of St. Domingo, an example of far 
gjreater importance, we have more to observe : Mr. Whitmore, in 
his Speech, ( J3th of May) refers to a letter from the secretary, M. 
Inginac, to the president of «Dayti, addressed to his correspondent 
in London^ in that letter, after remarking the progressive increase 
of the prosperity of the colony, he states, 

‘ Commerce has considerably increased, of which you will have an 
idea by consulting the paper I send you of the importations and expor- 
tationsof the year 822, collected^at the different custom-houses. I am 
nearly certain, that the quantity of coffee produced in the year 1823, 
surpasses more than a third the quantity produced in 1822, and there 
is gr^ probability that the crop of the present year will be still more 
considerable, because more people are employed cultivating the delds, 
because t^iey are more assiduous in their tasks, and more contented, in 
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consequ^iffce of our rural code having beeu much improved, and offer- 
ing good security to the cultivation/* 

We 

* We do not mean to impute any improper motives or even want of caution on tliC 
.part Of this geiitleiiiaii in this partieadar instance in vrliieii he foAnded bit Jugiiiiianli 
upon a document that could not but be considered by him as otficiaj. liuiiC we 
compare this statenu’nt with the otHciai returns from llie thiitcd States w’C shall find a 
diacrepan(*y which makes it impossible tiiat both official documents can be cprrcct. 

In a table draw n up by M. Inginac. entitled ' General Balance of the Commerct 
of the different Foreign JNktions with liaiti for the year U was sbitecL that % 

United States employed 884 vessels of the tonnage of 88,478 tons to import cargoes 
into St, Domingo, which cargoes were valued at 6,641,570 dollars. We Imve no means 
of comparing the siatenieiit as to the number of vessels, as the officud retumi of the 
Uinted States fpr the same yenr only give the tonnage, au<l whieli is stated to have beep 
only 44,11.$ tons, which Is not one half of tlic fpuintity mentioned l»y the secretary- 
general of Haiti. The value of the exports sent fr^iii the United States to Haiti is given 
as being worth 2,119,811 dollars, which is less than one-third of the Haitian docu- 
ment. 

The export trade from Haiti to tlie Uniii*(l States is Haid hy the secretary -general to 
employ 508 vessels of .50,912 tofts. The, United States oflicial returns only admit of 
44,S00 tons, including their own and foieign \e.ssels, and of the last, 7$6 tons are stated 
to have been Haitian. 

The total vnhic of all the articles exported from Haiti to the United States is repre- 
sented in the Haitian document to liave been ,*>,29'»,n92 dollars, nearly one third at this 
value of all the exports from the island. The official returns of the United States, how- 
ever, give only 2,341,817, as the value of the exports from Haiti to America, 

Tlic value of the coffee exported trom liaiti to iln* United States is represented in the 
Haitian docunient to have been 10,144,578 dollars, which must he #in error, as coffee 
forms only part of the exports, and yet is heie made to exceed the whole amouni $ii 
value, l^hc United States’ official document gives 1,801,150 dollars as the value of the 
coffee from Haiti ; and the weight thereof is slaU’d as being 8,394,393 pounds. 

As we have drawn attcniiou more particulaily to the cultivation of sugar by free 
labour in the West Indies, we shall notice the discrepancy in this article alio lj»9tw0<*ii 
the official documents of Haiti, and the United States. 4’lic former represent sugar to 
the value of 6 1,994 dollars, as having been sent to the United States, the official^ rotBUia 
of which, on the other hand, only acknowledge to liave received sugar to the value'of 
1631 dollars, and give the wcigiit thereof as being 24,241 Jhs. or about sixteen bogs* 
heads. * 

From the proclamation of President Boyer, it becomes doubtfol how much even of 
that small' quantity was produced in Haiti, as (he whole, or part thcreol, may fittve 
been imported or smuggUd from the neighbouring isiunds, where cultivation 1^ tiavnt 
prevails. The doubt, liowcver, !.•> merely expro:»sc«l to show the unsatisfactory state of 
oiir knowledge as to the value of free labour in the cultivation of this staple pro- 
duction of our West India colonies. In the letter from M. Ingbiac to hb anonymous 
correspondent, lie says that the commerce ol Haiti is increasing, and tliat the quantftjr 
of coffee produced in 1823 w ill be a tfiird more tlyiii in 1822. ♦ 

As Great Britain and the United States^are leprcseiitcci hy tl|g Haiti|n document* 
to be tiio greatest importers of coffee, the returns of lliesc countries ought to show Ibi* 
increase. , 

In 1822 Great Biit.iin imported from Haiti 41,632 ewl. or 4,662,784 Iba. ill weijght, 
wliicli the Haitian documeut gives as being 13, 518, .591 dollars in value— -an obvious 
mistake, for both statements cannot be correct Taking thexmaHcr quantity as being 
most favourable to M. Inginac’s accuracy, by udding one third r<^U we have 6,217,046 
lbs. weight which Great Britain ought to have imported from Haiti in 1823; iusteadAf 
wliich the official documents laid before parliunmut show that only 44,442 cwl. Of 
4,9.52,‘fe64 lbs. of coffee was received from Haiti. 

As die coffee sent from Haiti to the United States formed four-fifth* of the value of 
the total exports, if such an addition had taken place, as 51. Inginac states, we might 
to have found the total value of the exports from Haiti to the United State|m 1823 
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. We presume no abolitionist/ in citing; the example of Sb Do- 
mingo, would venture to argue that tlic increased happiness and 
prosperity of the slaves, under their new cojidition in that island, 
(admitting, for the sake of the argument, that such improvement 
has taken place,) would luslify a ge«eral revolution in our West 
India colonies, accompanied with a similar destruction and ruin of 
the European inhabitants of those colonies. With respect to the 
improved condition of the Haytian slave, in his new character as 
a free kbourer, we find certain qiialificftitiontf' in the Code Henri y 
which must be very mortifyii^ to the advocates of sudden eman- 
cipation, for in this very colony, which burst forth into a state of 
freedom from slavery, we find tlie same hours of labour irrevocably 
established as in the slave laws of our own colonies — work was to 
commence with the day-light, and to be continued uninterruptedly 
till eight o’clock ; one hour was to be allowed tt> the labotlier for 
breakfast, on the spot where employed — af liine, work was to recom- 
mence, until noon, when two hours repose were to be given to the 
labourer — at two, exactly, he was to recommence work, and not 
to leave off before night-fall : and no labourer, w'ithout permission 
of the lieutenant of the king, was to be allowed to absent himself 
from the plantatioi^ on working days, unless at the special request 
of the overseer, or conductor. We do not know how far these 
regulations, supported by strong penal enforcements, in some cases 
amounting to the loss of life, and pronounced to be ^ irrevocable,’ 
have been modified, but we think them eminently calculated to 
show, that the gradations of freedom iiitherto attained by Ui# 
l abo uring population of that island are not very far removed from 
thp cfiaracter of slavery; and we have an authority, to which the 
abolitionists perpetually refer us, to prove that even wdierc the 
freedom of tne slave was most dear to the government, and was, 
in fact, the principle of its existenc^, these cautionary measures 
were still deemed necessary for the su[>port and welfare of the state. 
Tonssnint L’Onverture, in one of his proclamations, in the ninth 

haife been dollars ; instead of wbicb, by oflicial |•c♦nrn», it was only 

i3,34i 1^817 dollars. 

As to tbo assertion respecting lbeg.reat increase of conimeree in 18,23, the oAlcial rc- 
tiirius of the Vnited States, who carry on oiie-tliird of the trade of H<uli, show that in 
1822 they employed in that, trade of American and 1325 tons of fbreign 

sltippiiig; but that in 1823, so far from increasing, the American tonnage employed 
was oniy 32,292 tons, mid the foreign only 1,011 tuns, forming the dtnni).ution of 
about oiic-fourlh in the tonnage employed, if the AnuTican otTiciai documents bo cor- 
rect. We have no hesitation ‘n saying that, after a careful exaniinatiOn of the subject, 
we CMiteptain no doubt whatev< T of the accuracy of the A rncricaii statement as conijiarcd 
with that of the Haitian secretary, and under this conviction wc cannot too strongly re- 
probate this attempt to impo*! upon our credulity, and wc are satisfied that it \vi& meet 
the leprobatioii of all reasonal le men, whatever (heir sentiments may t>e upon the gene- 
ral cpiestion ; and we hope it may serve as a muliun to alt those who wish to form an 
iiccuratc opinion upon this coiKestetl subject, to eyamtuc well the data op either side 
|)efore tlu'y surrender their con 
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year of tlie French Republic, referring to a former proclamation, 
wliicli he recites, and which was calculated , to establish a uuiforiii< 
system of laborious industry, peremptorily directs, — ^ 

‘ All field labourers, men and women, now in a st^te of idleness, living 
in towns, villages, and on othet plantationiib than thosife to which they 
belong, with the intention to evade work, even those of both sexes, who 
had not been employed in field labour since the revolution, are Required 
to return immediately to their respective plantations.* 

And ill the 7th Article, * • 

‘ The Overseers and Drivers (as it ^4rans1atcd in the appendix to 
the “ Ciisis of the Sugar Colonies of every Plantation, shall make it 
their business to inform tlie commanding ollicer of tlie district in re- 
gard to the conduct <^f the labourers under their management, as well 
as of those who shall absent themselves lloni their plantations without 
a pass, and of those who, residing on the estate, shall refuse to work; 
they shall be forced to gq to the labour of (he field ; and if they prove 
obstinate, they shall be arrested and carried before the military com- 
mandant, in order to sulTer the punishment above prescribed, according 
to the exigence of the case, the punishment being fine and imprison- 
ment/ . 

The remark made upon this proclamation in the ^ Crisis of the 
Sugar Colonies,’ published in 1802, and supposed to be w ritten by 
Mr. Stephen, is this : • 

‘ 'I'lie paper ceitainly, if genuine, proves that Toussaint had esta- 
blished, or was endeavouring to introduce, a very strict military govern- 
ment ; but a man must be grossly ignorant of ihti nature .of West India 
ftoiuiage, not to know that such a government, how'ever to Knglish eyes 
disgusting, is, when compared to domestic slavery, a substituie Attest 
ardently to be desired.* 

Mr. Stephen, in his work, ^ The Slavery of the Ibitisli West 
India Colonies delineated,* j>. 90, states, with respect to St. Do- 
mingo, that — ^ the negroes theie are working for themselves, at 
their own choice, and many of ihcrii doubtless no more than the 
subsistence of their families demands/ And he quotes this with 
reference to a passage in a piibiicalion of President Boyer, who 
says that a labourer in Ilayti can obtain hij subsistence for a 
w'cek, by working half-an-hour in €acli day. We do not dis- 
pute the correctness of this statement; but how does it accord 
with the arguments of those w^ho insist that the labour of slaves, 
when free, is more productive than in* a stale of slavery ; and 
who cite the instance of St. Domingo in support of that ob- 
servation We are not here considering the relative condition of 
the human being in these two states, but the possibility of e6fect- 
iiig* the change in the manner that we have sketched, or with 
reference to the mxessity of compensation, in cape Umt change 
should not be effected without a sacrifice of the iiitercsis of the 
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proprietors. And here we might dismiss the subject, resting 
Upon the authority of Mr. Stephen himself, one of the most 
'able and indefatigable advocates in the cause of aboli^on, and 
showfing the impossibility of bis argument being compatible with 
the arguments <of his friends, who arg contending for the superior 
advantages^ in a pecuniary and commercial sense, of African free 
labour, in contrast with that of slavery ; but \ve nre anxious, in co/- 
roboratlon of this opinion, to cite a passage from the above men- 
tioned jiamphlet, ‘ The Crisis of the Sugar Colonies/ which ap- 
pears to us to coufirm, in ; the most conclusive manner, the 
reasoning which we have adopjted^ Speaking of St, Domingo, the 
author says : 

‘ While the negroes were in bondage, that colony was rich and 
flourishing by the effects of their labour: since their enfranchisement, 
it has become comparatively almost a negbjeted waste. All the soli- 
ciuitions of the officers of the republic, all tKi6 influence and authority 
of their own favourite chiefs, have failed to recal them to any tolerable 
degree of regular industr}'. What then remains but, cither to restore 
the rigid yoke of the private master, and renew the coercion of the 
cart-whip, or permanently to leave this fine island in its present un- 
profitable state ?’ 

And is this all that ^ remains’? ^Ve trust not. We trust that an 
alternative may be found between the two extremes of restoring 
the rigid yoke of the master and the coercion of the cart-whip, or 
of leaving the West Indies in a situation similar to that of Do- 
mingo. If such an alternative can be found, it is in the gradual 
operation of those changes and regulations which the government, 
undkr ^he sanction of parliament, have directed. But we are deci- 
dedly of opinion, that this intermediate alternative can never be ac- 
complished, unless the abolitionists, as a body, ar.e contented to 
leave the question in the hands of the government, and to wait for 
the operation of time and circumstances, to effect that change which 
the ingenuity of man would be utterly incompetent to bring about 
by any efforts of legislation. The volcano pours forth it§ lava, 
and the surrounding country^preseiits only a scene of sterility and 
devastation. No hq,man efforts can remedy this infliction; but the 
slow and progressive course 6f seasons gradually diffuses over the 
surface the elements of vegetatibn, till in the progress of time, the 
forest and the harvest occupy tliat space which had formerly pre- 
sented only the traces of destruction and ruin. We ihust be 
contented in these important ex|)eriments upon the moral condition 
of mankind, to take our analogies from the lessons which nature 
affords us ; and however mortifying it may prove to our vanity, or 
tantalizing to our impatience, we must wait with resignation, but 
with confidence, for that period when * a benign though insensible 
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revolution in opinions and manners’’*^ can be expected to work out 
their full and adequate completion. 

After what we have observ'cd^ it may be expected of Ui to point 
out in some detail the contrast which^ with reference: to her annual 
pn>duction^ St. Domingo affords in thf preseiU day, to of her 
state under the dominion of France. Before her revolution she 
produced 150,000 hogsheads of sugar ( 19,600,000 and 

her exports collectively aihounted to seven or eight mulioii alei> 
ling. It is doubtful whether she now exports more than four or five 
hundred hogsheads. And wc find^; in Lord Bathurst’s speech that 
the president had actually issued ^ proclamation wherein Uie in* 
troduction of foreign sugar into St, Domingo is disiiuclly admitted. 
We leave our readers to guess how absurd such a proclamation 
would be, in a colony where there *\vas any power of producing 
sugar, in the manner and in the quantity which St. Dotiiiiigo for- 
merly produced it. We subjoin^ passage from the proclamation: — 

‘ Ne voyons-noiis pas tons les jours arriver dans nos ports des mer- 
chandises sortant des lies dont il est question ? Ne savons-nous pas que 
des caboteurs haitiens vont y charger leur bold, du sucre, du sirop, 
du tafia, du rum, &c, par Tappdt d*un gain illicitc, ct les introduiseut 
en fraude sur notre territoirc centre le veeu de noslois? Pourquoi 
done, malgrt^ tons ces avantages que les colons des ries de notre archi- 
pel retirent de leurs communications avec nous, ne ce^ent-ils (ravoir en 
cx6cration le nom haitien, et d’insulter h notre caraclisrc national jiar 
des actes indignes ? * 

* A taut d’outrages il faut line fin.' 

* (Signed) Bover. 

(Countersigned) B. iNtfiirxt:/ 

Dated 20th Marchy 1823. 

20/A Year of the Independence. 

With reference to the siijhjcct of the comparative merits of free 
and slave labour, it may further be interesting to those who 
are disposed to look to the analogies of history for illustration of 
passing events, to refer to the beginning of the sixteenth century; 
not that we are disposed ourselves to rate such analogies very 
highly, for unless the circumstances and conditions under which 
events occur be nearly similar, no practical inference cay be founded 
upon a comparison between tli^m. At the period to which we 
allude, there appear to have existed parlies who may be con- 
sidered as the Abolitionists and the Colonists of that day. In llie 
year 1511, Montesino, an eroinent^preachcr among the Domimeatis^ 
endeavoured to show, that the maintenance of thfe Indians in a Mate 
of jiavery by the Spaniards, was contrary to natural justice, to die 
precepts of Christianity, and to sound policy. The colonists; at 

♦ See p«ge 8 of Report of the Affksaii Iitolituiioii, 1816, by Mr. 
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whose head’ was 'Don Diego Columbus, complained of the 
monk to his superiors, who, however, instep of condemning, ap- 
plauded his doctrine, as being equally pious and expedient ; — those 
who approved but were unwilling to avow their approbation of the 
existing system, endeavoured to palliatb what they could not jus- 
tify; and they alleged in excuse that it was impossible to carry on 
any improvement in the colonial possessions of Spain, especially 
in the colony of St. Domingo, unless the Spaniards possessed such 
authority •over the natives as legally to compel them to labour. 
The parties thus opposed to eaiAi other applied to Ferdinand for 
his decision. The speculative point in controversy was detcr- 
initicd in favour of the Dominicans, and the Indians were declared 
to be a free people entitled tp all the natural rights of men ; not- 
withstanding which, however, the repartimientos, or distributions 
of Indians among the colonists, were continued upon their ancient 
footing. As this determination acfmilted the principle for which 
the Dominicans contended, they renewed their efforts to obtain re- 
lief for the Indians with additional boldness. After some time had 
elapsed the colonists prevailed, and Ferdinand issued a decree 
in contradictiof) to his former opinion, which slated that tire Ser- 
vitude of the Indians was warranted both by the laws of God and 
man ; and theiv wiili a view of propitiating the religious party, he 
declared that unless they were subjected to the Spaniards and com- 
pelled to reside under their inspection, it would be impossible to 
reclaim them from idolatry, or to inslract them in the principles 
of the Christian faith ; and as a qualiffcation to this declaration, he 
published an edict containing general regulations for their treat- 
ment, which was of the mildest character. The Dominicans, though 
unconvinced, were silenced, and retired from the contest, until the 
violent oppressions of Albuquerque, the new distributor of Indians, 
revived ineir zeal, and called forth ihe*^ energies of Bartholomew 
De las Casas. This intrepid champion of the Indians addressed 
Cardinal Ximencs, wdio as Regent had assumed the reins of govern- 
ment in Castile upon the death of the king; and as |iis impe- 
tuous mind delighted in schemes bgld and uncommon, he sooit 
fixed on a plan wdiicfi astonished the ministers trained tip under the 
formal ami cautions administration of Ferdinand. Without re- 
garding either the rights of Don Diego Columbus, or the regu- 
lations established under the late reign, be resolved to send three 
persons to America with authority, after examining all circum- 
stances on the spot, to decide fidally with respect to the point in 
question* Las Casas was appointed to accoUipany them, with the 
titlp of Protector of the Indians. The three commissioners wbre 
etiosen from the monks of St. Jerome, as being a neutral party 
between the Dutninicans and their opponents the Franciscans. To 
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supply their cteficieiicy in legal knowledge, ZdaW, n private lawyer 
of distinguished probity, was associated with them* 

Upon the arrival of these men with Las Casas at St. I>[>mingo, 
the first act of their authority was to set at liberty all the Indiains 
who had been given to Spanish courtiers, or to hny person not re- 
siding in America. This, together with the iiiforfnation ^vhich had 
been received fi*om Spain concerning the object of the cpintnisstotii 
spread a general alarm. The colonists concluded that they were 
to be deprived at onefi of the hands with which they tffarried on 
their labour, and that their ruin wan unavoidable: but the fathers of 
St. Jerome proceeded with such caution and prudence, as soon 
dissipated their fears. They discovered in every step of their 
conduct a knowledge of the w'orI(^ and of affairs, which is sel- 
dom acquired in a cloister. Their ears w»ere open to informa- 
tion from every qiii^rter; they compared the different accounts 
Avliich they received, and after a mature consideration of the 
whole subject, they were fully satisfied that the state of the colony 
rendered it impossible to adopt the plan proposed by Las Casas, 
and recommended by the cardinal. Their opinion was, that no 
allurement w'as so powerful as to surmount the natural aversion of 
the Indians to any laborious effort, and that nothing hut the autho- 
rity of a master could compel them to work ; and»if they were not 
kept constantly under the eye and discipline of a superior, so great 
was their natural liatlesstiess and indifference, that they would 
neither attend to religious instruction, nor observe those rites of 
Christianity which they had been already taught. 

The remedy provided for these difficulties was certainly .of the 
most singular nature: Las Casas proposed to purchase a sufficient 
number of negroes from ihe Fortugueze settlements on the coast of 
Africa, and to traiispoA them to America, in order that they might 
be employed as slaves iif working the mines and cultivating the 
ground ; thus, as Robertson remarks, ^ Las Casas, from the incon- 
sistency natural to men who hurry with headlong impetumity 
tomarch a favourite point ^ was incapable of distinguishing the pal- 
pable iniquity of reducing one race of men to slavery while lie was 
devising ami consulting about tho means of restoring liberty to 
another/ Some of the abolitionists of the preseftt day miglit 
profit, we think, by this judicious obscrvalion: it characterizes that 
* inconsistency’ which we delect in their conduct, of * hurrying on 
with headlong impetuosity towards a favourite point;’ while it 
forcibly points out to tliem the uhreasonablene^s, if not the iniquity, 
of sacrificing, by hasty and injudicious measures, the property and 
possibly the lives of their fellow countrymen, the colonists of the 
West Indies, to the object, however honourable, however just, how-^ 
(2ver Christian, of rescuing men from a state of slavery. 

• There 
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There afe other points bearing directly upon this subject^ on \vhich 
we should hav^j wished ..to enlarge, had we not been restrained 
by the length to which this article has already extended ; viz the 
result of the abolition of slavery in Guadaloupe and Cayenne— the 
abolition of »hvelry in Ceylon, under the judicious regulations of 
Sir Edward Barnes— at St. Helena, under the auspices> of Sir 
Hudson X^we — the experiment at Btybadoes on the estate of 
MivSteele,&»c.; the tendency of all which would be to establish the 
fact, that?' in cases where an emancipatiprt had taken place in our 
own colonies, no sort of analogy existed to render the expert 
ment a model for any measures in the West Indies. As ^ Mr. 
Steele’s system,’ -however, has been repeatedly quoted, and much 
relied upon, as proving the facility and safety of the transition 
frons slavery to freedom, and the superior profit attending the 
cultivation of sugar-estates by free labour, we cannot pass it 
over quite so summarily, or refrain from pointing out the incor- 
rectness of some of the facts stated in support of it, and the fallacy 
of the conclusions wliich have been drawn from them. 

The.failure of this system either as increasing the comforts of 
the negroes, or as an experiment of profitable cultivation, is shown 
in Mr. McQueen’s work, and in a letter recently published by 
Mr. Scaly, the ijiianager of a neighbouring estate during, the same 
period, and now residing at Bristol. The following is an extract 
froiu Mr, Sealy’s letter : 

^ It so happened that I resided on the nearest adjoining estate to Mr. 
Steele’s, and superintended the management of it myself for many years; 
I had .tlijt'refore a far better opportunity of forming an opinion than 
Mr, Clarkson can have. He has read Mr. Steele's accounts : I wit- 
nessed the operation and effects of his plans, 

* He possessed one of the largest and mos# seasonable plantations, 
in a delightful part of the island. With alUthese advantages, his estate 
was never in as good order as those in the same, neighbourhood, and 
the crops were neither adequate to the size and resources of the estate, 
nor in proportion to those of other estates in the same part of the 
islatnk The copyhold system was noxious to the slaves, because the 
jiower was placed in tlje hands of a few ignorant and unfeeling negroes, 
slaves like themselves ; frequently governed by motives of private 
pique and seefet malice. This could not fail to produce jealousies and 
heart-burnings among them. They werepakl for the work which they 
actually performed, not in t{ie currency of the island, but in copper 
pence, which woM not pass out (ff the plantation^ so that they were 
obliged to lay them out on the estate. To avoid this regulation, they 
would purchase articles from the plantation-storekeeper, and sell them 
again to the neighbouring negroes at a loss, in order to obtain the 
money of the island. Finally, after an experiment of thirty yeanr, 
under Mr, Steele, and his executor Mr. T. Bell, Mr. Steele's debts 
remained uqnaid, and the plantation was sold by a decree of the Court 
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of Chiincery. After the debts and costs of suit Were paWg <very little 
remained out of ^45,000 to go to the residuary iega|ees. 

‘ ft was very well known that the negroes* rcyoiced when the change 
took place, and thanked their God that they were reUeved the 
copyhold system. Such was the final result and su^rcm tlmt aUended 
this system, which has been so much eutogized by Mr. Clarkson* 

^ After the estate was sold and the system changed, I had eijualty 
an opportunity of observing the management; and certainly the 
manifest improvement was strong evidence in favour of the change. 
Fields, which had been c5vered with bushes for a scries of }^ars, Were 
brought into cultivation, and the number -of pounds of sugar was, t a 
some years, more than doubled, under the new management, llie 
provision crops also were abundant ; consequently, the negroes and 
stock were amply provided for. 

‘ If Mr. Clarkson, or any other persdn, should doubt the correctness 
of what I have advanced, they may apply to the records in the secre- 
tary s and master’s in chancery’s oflices in Barbadoes, where what I 
have asserted will be fully confirmed.' 

The result of this system is also thus described in a letter from 
the Attorney-General of Barbadoes. {M^Queen^ p. 42(3.) 

‘ I was surprised to see it asserted lately in print, that his (Mr, 
Steele’s) plantation succeeded well under that management. 1 knwait 
to be fake — it failed considerably ; and had he lived a few years longer, 
he would have died not worth a farthing. Upon hh death they re- 
verted to the old system, to which the slaves readily and witlnlgly 
returned : the plantation now succeeds, and the slaves are contented 
and happy, and think themselves much better off than ynder the copy- 
hold system, for their wages would not afford them many comforts 
which they have now/ * . 

The statements of the great increase in the profits of Mr, 
Steele’s estate, during the first three years after the establishment 
of his system, as quoted by Mr. Clarkson, in proof of its success, 
are sufficiently answered uy the testimony of Mr. Sealy ami the 
Attorney-General of Barbadoes, and by the embarrassed state of' 
Mr. Steele’s affairs at the time of his death, after an experiment 
of thirty years, during a period perhaps the most prosperous in the 
whole history of the West India colonies. ^ 

It is also impossible for any persoA who examines dispassionately 
the details of the system, to be surprised at its having proved 
equally unsatisfactory to the negroes, or to consider that it cotlld 
be generally adopted with any chance of advantage. 

Mr. Steele paid the negroes for their labour^ and he fifed a 
rent upon their cottages, and their land ; and supplied tliem from 
his store with every thing which they had occasion to buy ; but he 
fixbd all the prices at his own discretion. He opeped a debtor and 
creditor account with every Uegro, and paid him the balance of 
that account. If such a system were generally to be aii^opted, and 
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to be aclittinistered by the managers of the estates of absentees, 
what an opportunity would be aflorded for fraud, and wliat chance 
would Uierc be of the negroes feeling satisfied with accounts which 
they ttould not either check or iindei stand ? 

But it is asserted, that uiuler this syslii?m the negroes prospered ; 
— at least, that they increased in number. In Mr. Clarkson’s 
pamphlet, j). 39. we find the following quotation: — 

‘ In a plantation of 200 (qy. 288?) slaves*in June, 1780, consisling of 
90 men, women, 56 boys and 60 girls, th^ugli uiuler the exertions 
of an able and honest maiiiiger, there were only 13 births, and no less 
than 37 deaths, in three years and three months. In four years and three 
months after the change of government, there were 44 birtlis, aiul only 
41 deaths, of which 10 deaths were of buperannuated men and women, 
soma above 80 years old/ • 

Now it is stated in Mr. McQueen’s woik, page 212, that ‘ upon 
reference to Mr. Steele’s books in Barbadoes, those of his exe- 
cutor who continued his plan, and the records of the Court of 
Chancery of that island, it appears that, at the coinincncennent of 
his system in 17^50, there were on that estate 288 negroes, and at its 
close in 1797, only 240, (a decrease of 48,) while the surrounding 
projierties had a general natural increase. ♦ 

As a moral experiment, with the view of ascertaining the use 
which the negrrfes would make of civil rights, Mr. Steele’s system 
was no less fallacious. 

Mr, Steele was resident amongst his negroes, with the absolule 
pow'er of instantly resuming every privilege which he had confciTwl. 
I’he negroes could not for a moment forget that he possessed this 
powerj— what inference then could be drawn as to the use which 
they would make of the same privileges, if confericd upon them 
irrevocably by law i 

As a test of the use wliich they woitidvmake of ll)eir entire free- 
dom, the inference wotdd be still less to be relict! uj)()n. 

Tliough M r, Sttjele is stated to have brought them to the ‘ threshold 
of freedo!!!,’ it docs not appear that he inleiulcd them to pass it. 
His feelings, at least with respect to slavery, were not of the 
same clmractcr with those of Uie gentlemen wdio so much admire 
his system. By a coloured woman, a slavli belonging to Byde" 
Mill Plantation, which he rented, he had two children, a son and 
a datighler .’ — ^ He left them a considerable part of his property, but 
lie left them all slaves;’ {McQueen) and, as it appears from the copy 
of hii^ wiil| be did not include ih% mother in the provision which 
he made for purchaking the manumission of the children* 

The proceedings of the society instituted at Washington for the 
purpose of colonizing the free people oT colour, furnish matter of 
interesting speculation as connected wdlh this subject, as well as 
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those of tlie auxiliary societies at Jlaltiinore, Pliihdeiplm, Yir^inin; 
New Y ork, and Ohio, aiui in most of the stales. We may be tempi.^l 
to recur to this subject at some futuio peViotl; at present we will 
only say that the free people of colour are considered thttmgbotit 
America as constituting th<^^ worst class of her citkens; tbat it does 
not appear that they generally devote lliemselves with assiduity and 
steadiness to any system of cniployinefit, and specilically not to 
the cultivation of sugar, where opporluuities exist for th8t employ- 
ment, as, for instauee, inJL^ouisiana. 

Wo cannot close this Article without adverting to a meeting 
of the society established for the purpose of abolishing slavery in 
the colonies, held at Freemasons ^J\ivern, OrcaJL Queen Street, 
His Koval Highness the Duke of Gloucester being in the chair, 
ou the inli of June. The Kepoit* of this meeting is given at 
length in the Morning Chronicle ot the of June, w'here^it is 
said that Mr. Wilberforcc;, junior, icad the Report of the Com- 
mittee, which stated that the insurrection at Dcmerara wa* 
proved to have originated solely in the concealment by the govei- 
nor of the instructions sent from the goyeniment at home. Mr. 
Stephen, in seconding the first resolution, expresstni his ^*d***^ 
conviclicfn of the innocence of Mr. Smith ot ilje London Mis- 
sionary Society, vvh<j had received a sentence of^u conrt-marlial 
in the colony of Demcrara; and, at a subsequent period of tlie 
proceedings, Lord Calthorpe concluded his speech by moving, 
that the ineeling, in common wdtii the nation at large, view with 
sorrow and indignation the gross violation ot la>V and justice 
exhibited at Demerara in the trial of Mr. Smith. On the sub- 
ject of that trial, of the ciicumstauces w hich preceded it, of its 
character and consequences, and of the nature and tendency ot 
the debate which occurred upon it in the House of Commons, 
we shall not now offer any opinion, further than to declare that, 
whatever may have been the circumstances wliich preceded or 
characterized that trial, whatever may have been the iiierrts or 
demerits of the parties concerned in it, Mr. Smitlvin 
meat, was guilty of the fact of concealing a traitorous conspiracy, 
and that that concealment w^as ealenjated to ptodiice, and did pro- 
duce consequences which were most injurious, and which might 
have been fatal to the whole community : we cannot, however, 
refrain from expressing our apprelieiisipns of the incalculable in- 
jury which must accrue to the cause of missionaries in genefalji 
tlic opinions avowed by Doctor Lushington at this meeting, ^ that 
Mr. Smith’^8' conduct had throughout his mission been marked 
with the most riraiinspect pnidmre,’ should be adopted by the 
London and other Missionaiy Societies.’ Could it be wondered 
if the fears of the colonists should bo roused, on tfcarnnig that 
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the meanow exercising the functions of Missionaries in the West 
Inidies, had been sent out by persons who entertain such sen* 
timents? 

But whatever may be the guilt or innocence of Mr. Smithy 
the expiation of «the tomb Jias passed«.between him and us, and 
that consideration alone ff sufficient to silence all reflections 
and remonstrances upon the subject : if, however, we have no 
disposition to violate the sacred repose Of the dead, we are equally 
called up^m not to abandon the honour and character of the liv- 
ing, believing, as we conscientiously do, whatever may have been 
the defects in the course of proceeding Which the court-martial 
adopted, that the intention of its members was pure, and that they 
had no desire but to do justice in that crisis of prejudice and 
passion to which they were on all sides exposed. 

We think also, that one of the Resolutions moved at this meet- 
ing by Mr. Baptist Noel displays in too unqualified a mannei" * the 
headlong impetuosity' with which, to repeat the words already 
quoted from Robertson, some men ^ hurry on toward a favourite 
point,’ — ^That resolution is : 

* That ill the opinion of this Meeting the bondage in which, 800,000 
of their fellow subjects are held is repugnant to the spirit of Christianity, 
contrary to the spundest maxims of policy, and a gross violation of the 
principles of humanity and justice ; and that, animated with the hope of 
being instrumental in putting a period to this state of oppression, of suf- 
fering, and wiping out this foul reproach to the British name and cha- 
racter, the meeting now pledge themselves to prosecute the sacred 
cause they have undertak-^n with xeal, activity, and perseverance, until, 
by the' blessing of God on their united eHbrts, they are enabled to 
rejoice together in the final accomplishment of their great work of 
mercy.’ 

To the above resolution we cannot so well reply as in the elo- 
quent and statesman-like language of Mr. Cunning, in his Speech 
on Mr. Buxton's motion, (p. 2G.) 

* God forbid, that I should contend that the Christian religion is fa- 
vourable to slavery. But, I confess, I feel a strong objection to the 
iutrodtiction of the name of Christianity, as it were bodily, into any 
parliamentary^ question. Religion ought to controul the acts and to 
rOguiate the consciences of government, as well as of individuals; but 
when it is put forw^ard to serve a political purpose, however laudable, 
it is done, I think, after the example of ill times, and I cannot but re- 
member the ill objects to which in those times such a practice was ap- 
pli^» Assuredly no, Christian will fieny that the spirit of the Christian 
religion is hostile to slavery,* as it is to every abuse afid misuse of 
power; it is hostile to ail deviations from rectitude, morality, and jus- 
tice ; but if it be meant that in the Christian religion there is a special 
denunciation against slavery, that slavery and Christianity cannot exist 
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togcilicr, I think the honourable gentleman himself must admit that 
the proposition is historically false; and ai^ain I iniisl say, that I cannot 
rofisont to the confounclini;, for a political purpf>se, what is morally 
true, witli what is historically false. One peculiar duiractoristic of the 
Christian dispensation, if I ri^tst venture in this place upon such a 
theme, is, that it has accommodated itself to all states of society* rather 
than that it has selected any particular stale <)f society for the peculiar 
exercise of its influence. If it has added lustre to the scepire of the 
sovereign, it has equally be^n the consolation of the slave. It applies 
to all ranks of life, to all conditions of men ; and the suffering of this 
world, even to those upon whom they press most heavily, are rendered 
comparatively indifferent by the prospect of compensation in the world 
of w’hich Christianity affords the assurance — true it ^certainly is, that 
Christianity generally tends to elevate, not to degrade the character of 
man; but it is not true, in the specific sense conveyed in the honour* 
able gentlemans resolution, it is not true that there is that in the Chris* 
tian religion which makes it impossible that it. should co*extst with 
slavery in the world. Slavery has been known in all times and under 
all systems of religion, vvhellier true or false.* 

‘ When Christianity was introduced into the world, it took its root 
amidst the galling slavery of the Roman Empire; more galling in mtiny 
respects (jliough not precisely of the same cliaracter) than that o( 
which the honourable gentleman, in common, I may say, with every 
friend of humanity, com[)lains. Slavery at that period gave to the mas- 
ter the power of life and death over his bondsman; this is undeniable, 
known to every body : Ita sei^us homo cst ! arc the words put by Ju* 
venal into the mouth of the fine lady who culls upon her husband to 
crucify his slave. If the evils of this dreadful system nevertheless gra- 
dually vanished before the gentle but certain influence of Christianity, 
and if the great Author of the system trusted rather to this gradual 
o|)eration of the principle than to any immediate or direct precept, f 
think parliament would do more wisely rather to rely upon the like 
operation of the same principle than to put forward the authority of 
Christianity, in at least a queslionable shape/ — ibid, p. 28. 

Foroiif own part we would add, that, to remove that bondage 
without the necessary precautions, and to hazard the results which 
such a removal would (we might perhaps say, must) produce, is 
more repugnant to the spirit of Christianity^ more coiitraiy to 
sound maxims of policy, and a greater violation of the principles 
of hiiinanity and justice than to inaiiitain it even as it is. But W'e 
are reduced to no such altcrnatwe ; and here we arc glad to have 
the confirmation of the same authority . 

< If I am asked, whether I am fof^e permanent existence of slavc^ 
in our colonies, I say, No. But if f 4fn asked whether I am fayourab]^ 
to ^ts immediiite abolition, I say, No. And if I am asked which I 
would prefer, permanent slavery, or immediate abolition, 1 do not know 
whether, under all the perplexing circumstances of the case, I must 
not say, I would prefer things remkining as they are not, God knows ! 
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from any love of Uie existing state of things, but on account of the tre- 
meiuious responsibility ot' attempting to mend it by a suddeji change* 

‘ Happily, however, we are not driven to either of these extremes. 
Between the two, there is an open debateable ground. By gradual 
measures, producing gradual improvemi^nt, not only may the indivwlual 
slave be set free, but his.vefy status may he ultimutelv abolished. Such 
has been the progress of improvement in nations of Europe that once 
were moct barbarous, and aie now most.polisbed. But such uconbuin- 
ination is not a measure of single enactment and of instant effect. Much 
is to be^done and much is to be forbo>rne, before we can hope to arrive 
at it. The co-operatioir of adverse parlies and the concurrence of 
various circumstances are requisite for its accomplishment ; and, after 
all, the measure will eventually make its way rather by the light of 
reason than by the coercion of authority/ — p. 8.* 

‘ Immediate emancipation \o the negro himself, I am most happy to 
hear the honourable gentleman disclaim. It would iiaJeed be a fatal 
gift. To be safely enjoyed, it must be gradually and diligently earnt|dt 
,Haud facilcm esseviam voluit^ is the condition under which it has pleased 
Divijie Providence that all the valuable objects of human aspiration 
should be attained. This comlition is the legitimate stimulant of laud- 
able industry, and the best corrective of ambitious desire. No effort of 
au individual, and no enactment of a legislature can relieve human 
nature from the operation of this condition. To attempt to shorten 
the road between desire and attainment is, nine times out of ten, to go 
.astray, and to miss the wished for object altogether. I am fully per- 
suaded that freedom, when acquired under the regulations prescribed 
hy government, will be a more delightful as well as a more safe and 
.|]K>re stable ptmession than if it were bestowed by a sudden acclamation. 

Mn dealing with the negro, we must remember that we are dealing 
wilb being possessing the form and strength of a man, but the intel- 
lect only of a child, ^lo turn him loose in the manhood of his physical 
strength, in the maturity of his physical passions, but in the infancy of 
jiis uninstructed reason, would be to raise up a creature resembling the 
splendid fiction of a recent romance : tf»e hero of w'hich constructs a 
human forni, with all the corporeal capabilities of man, and with the 
thews and sinews of a giant; but being unable to impart work of 
his hands a perception of right and wrong, he finds too late that he has 
only created a more than mortal pow^ of doing mischief, and himself 
recoils from the monster which he has made. 

‘ Such \^ld be the effect Af a sudden emancipation, before the ne- 
gro was prepared for the enjoyment of well-regulated liberty,—!, there- 
fore, would proceed gradually, because I would proceed safely. I 
know that the impulse of enthusiasm would carry us much farther than 
I am. prepared to go. I know it is objected that all this preparation 
will take time. 7'ttke time, sir? To be sure it will; tq be sure it 
should ; to be sure it must I Time, sir! — why — wliat is it we have to 
deal with ? Is it with an evil of yesterday s origin ? with a thing which 
has grown up in our time; of which we have watched the growth — 
wcasured the exte nt, and which we have ascertained the means of cor- 

• Mr. Ca#.nii.g\ Speech. Weduercluv, 17th March, 1824.^^ ~ 
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recting or cohtroltlng ? ^ No ; w€ liaVe to <leal willi an evil wliid\ is the 
growth of centuries, and of tent of eenturies ; which is utmost coeval with 
the deluge; which has existed under different niodiftrationt since man 
was man. Do gentlemen, in their passion for legislation, tliink tliat, 
after only thirty years' discussion, they Cah jiovv at oncd manage as they 
will the most uhmanagleabte perhaps of all Subjects? or do we wget,sir, 
that in fact not more than thirty years have elapsed since We first pre- 
sumed to approach even the otjiwotks of this great question f* Do we, 
in the ardour of our nascent reformation, forget that, during the ages 
which this system has existed, rib preceding generation of legislators 
has ventured to touch it with a reforming hand ; and have we the vanity 
to flatter ourselves that we can annihilate it ut a blow? No, sir, no— • 
We must be contented to proceed, as I have already suhl, gradually and 
cautiously.* — p. 20, ^ 

‘ If we are to do gooll (which I earnestly hope and sincerely, believe 
we may), it is not to be done by sudden and violent measures I but by 
elforts of a patient and comparatively tame character; by measures 
slow in their progress, but steady and sure in their operation ; measures 
which must be carried into effect, not by a few individuals of rare talents 
and conspicuous seal, but by the great body of those whom the advo- 
cates of the negro distrust and seem disposed to put aside. 

‘ Yes, sis, if the condition of the slave is to be improved* that improve- 
ment must be introduced through the medium of his master. The 
masters are the instruments through whom and by whom you must act 
upon the slave population ; and if, by any proceedings of ours, we shall 
unhappily place between the slave and his master the barrier of insur- 
mountable hostility, we shall at once put an end to the best chance of 
emancipation, or even of amendment. — Instead of diffu!*ing gradually 
over those dark regions a pure and salutary light, we may at once kin- 
dle a flame only to be quenched in blood.’ — p. 31. * * 

To tliese sentiments we give our most unqualified assent. We 
will not weaken them by a commentary ; but we would implore 
those who appear to us, on this subject, unconsciously to blend 
their passions and their prejudices with their benevolence, to listen 
to the warning voice which speaks in the foregoing passages, so 
aplendid jn diction and so irresistible in argument—^ If they do 
not, instead of diffusing gradually over those dark regtons a pure 
and salutary light, they will kindle a^^nie only to be qaenched— 
(if ever quenched) — in blood V § 


In the Article on * Faux’s Memorable Da^^in America/ ^Q. XL No. LVllL) 
a passage was introduced fwiiu that worit rdlecUng on tluj reputation of the lady of 
Mr. Law. We have since been fully sa||«|i€S^ that ewery part of the statement in which 
she is mentioned is devoid of truth ; and wc therefore take thii op|Krrt«nfty of exist- 
ing our regret that a calumny so nufounded should have been unwittingly oopkid Imo 
ourwages. . . » 

Now we have mentioned this Article, we rtiay add, tlrat in sayipg, * it was not men- 
tioned by what means Mr. Law 'acquired his immense property in India, ^ there was 
ho thought whatever of impcarhlng his iniegiity. We know mo more of Mr. Law than 
Faux tells ; and merely meuiit to say, tliat nothing was tojie/ound in hisavork icst^cct- 
ing the capacity in which Mr* Law acted in India, or the situation which lie held. 
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2 vols. post 8vo. With a chart. 1 1. l.s. 

Travels in Brazil, in the Years 1817-18-19 and 20 ; undertaken, by, the comnnand of 
his Majesty the King of Bavaria. By Dr. Jjhn Von Sptx and Dr^ Charles Von 
Martins. Vols. 1. and II. 8vo. With plates. 248. 

Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in Italy. By tlic Author of - Sketches of Indja.* 
&c. 8vo. 128. . 

The Wonders of Elora. By J. B. Seely, Captain in the Bombay Native Maiiiry. 

4ivo. With plates. 

Narrative of an Excursion of the Mountains of Piemont, and Researches among the 
Vaiidois, or Waldenses. By the Rev. William Stephens Gilly, M.A. 21. 28. bds. ^ 

Journal of a Residence in Ashantee, By Joseph Dupuis, Esq. 8vo. 
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INDEX 

TO THE 

TIIiaXIETH VOIJJME or whe QUASTERLY 
' REVIEW. 


A. —cliangTfcs in armour introduced in the 

4, altitude nml present state of, dc- l ^tt>:jt!C entury, 3jl. 
scriM, 4(K),401. B. 

Agriculture of Mexica and Jamaica com- BarfW^iver, beautiful waterfall in, dc- 
pared, 165 — 165 — of Chili, 460. scribed, 5/54, ^555. 

America, &ttuto of, in tlie time of Mon- Batimrst (I..(>rd), proceedings occasioned 
taigne, 23, 24— political advantages of, in the West India colonies by the de- 
26— observations on immigrations to this spatcltes of, 661, 562. 

country, 27, 28 — supposed paucity of Batty (Captain), Campaign in the Pyre- 
criines tlicre accounted for, 29 — ipimnic- necs, 61 — rharacler of his work, ih. 62, 

tors of different das«P8 of inbidwlanis ill 63—73- its plan, 71, 72 — progress of 

different states, 29, "lo — division of land- the British array, 73, 74 — dcscrljition of 

cd projHJit^ there, 31 — remarks thereon, a niglit sortie by the garrison of Bayonne, 
32 — and on the effects of the division of 75 — 70. 

states. See. 32— 35— >in what manner Belsham (Rev. Tliumas), TruKslation of 


new settlements are made, 37—39 — St, Paul’s Epistles, 79— Mr. Bclsham’s 


remarks thereon, 39, 40. 

AuUquities (architecfural) recently disco- 
vered in Sicily, notice of, 390, note. 
Appeals, jurisdiction of the House ot Lords 
in, 286 — uumher of, dctci mined between 
the years 1737 tw\d 1022—286, 207 — 
new arraiigeincnt of the Jluuse of Ixirds 


cjmilifications and pretensions as a scho- 
lar, ih. 80 — remarks on his theory of in- 
spiriition, 81 — 83 — and of jusfdication, 
03 — 06— its falsehood proved, 87 — 92 — 
examination and refutation of some pas- 
sages of the work, 93,112 — unfairness 
of Mr. Belsham and of the Unitarian cri- 


for facilitating the bearing and deterini- tics, 113 — 115. 

iiitiion of appeals vindicated, 208, 209. Bey s of Egypt, treacherous murder of, 487, 
Ariosto’s Orlando F'lrioso, translated by dOO. 

Mr. Rose, 40 — origin of romantic poetry, Blanc (Sir Gilbert), Facts on TiitcrmitUint 
41 — 46— the Orlando, the perfection of Fevers, 133 — observations of, on marsh 


it, 46 — general remarks on it, 47—50 — cllInvilfV 134, 135, 136. 


critical parallel between it and the Ge- Books (new), select lists of, 292, 588. 


lusalenimc Liberatu of Tasso, 50, 31 — Bradshaw (Mrs.) letter of, to Lady Suffolk, 
notices of former translations, 52, 53 — .553. 


specimens of Mr. Rosens translation, with 
remarks, 33 — 61. 

Aimoiir (ancient), history daring the 
Norman reigns in Englaua, 340, 341'f- 
accuunt of the fustred, sealed, treilissed, 
pourpointed, and tegulated mail, 342, 
343 — introduction of the twisted chmn 
mail, 343— offensive arms in use between 
the eleventh and fourteenth centuries, 
343, 344 — alterations in the armour for 
the head, 314 — dale of asmorial bearings, 
ib . — notice inRed armour, .345 — intro- 

duefam of plate- arinoor, 346,347 — de- 
lects of the face armour, 348 — descrip- 
* tion ot the armour ot King Henry VJl. 
349— disadvantages of plate armour, 350 


British government, calumny on, by Mr. 

Paulding, refuted, 539^ 540. 

Brooke (A. de Capel), Travels to the 
North Cape, ll5 — notice of his journey 
fioin Gotlcnburgh to Stockholm, 116, 
117 — facility of the Swedes for acquiring 
languages accounted for, tl8 — descrip- 
tion of a conflagraiioii of pine forests, 
119 — and of a Swedish post-house, 120 
r — circumstances of the Swedish pea- 
santry. 120, 121, 192— Drondieim and 
its environs described, 123, 124 — reports 
about the sea-serpent, 126— description 
of several Swedish islands, 127 — curious 
mode of catching puffins, 128— descrip- 
tion of the iermning, 129, 130 — notice 
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of the (own of Hatnmerfost, Jl3l — arrival, 
at the North Cape, 131, 139. 

Drougharn (Mr,), ctiaracter of, as a speaker, 
535. 

IJruclius pisi, devastations of, 7, 8. * 

Jiurridge (John), on Naval Dry-Ilot, 916 
— his ignorant and contradictory stale- 
nicBts exposed, 218, 219 — his n|struiii 
for curing the dry-rot, 223, 224. ' 

Dursts or waterspouts on land, obsefnations 
on, 14 — account of an extraordinary one, 
15. 

Bury Jail, remarks on (he system puAued 
in, 409. 

Buxton (Mr.), resolution proposed by, in 
the House of Cotmnoiis, for the abolition 
of slavery, 560, 

C. 

Cairo, population of, 504 — military arsenal 
formed there by the pasha, 501. 

Cambodia, situation of, 351 — visited by 
Lieut. White, 352 — sails up the river 
Donai, to the village of Cangeo, ih. S53 
— description of it, 353, 355 — and of 
the city of Saigon, 358 — 369 — notice of 
Hue, the capital, 363, 364 — mnnners 
and character of (he Cambodians, 363 — 
.'>65 — knavery of one of the governors, 
3.H — and of the custom-house oflicers, 
366, 368 — comparison of the Cambo- 
dians with the Hindoos and Chinese, 
368. 

C'ampngnadi lloinn, ctTects of the mararia 
on (he inhabitants of, 141 • 

Canals of England, compared with those of 
France, 330, .301 — the c.anal of Mah- 
iiioudiah, in Egypt, cleared and opened, 
502. 

Cuncelada (Juan Lopez), Origen dc la 
llcvolucioii de Neuva E;-paua, 152. See 
Mexico. - 

Canning (lit. Hon. George), speech on 
Negro Slavery, 559 — resolutions pro- 
posed by him, jind adopted by the House 
«jf Commons, 561 — remarks on his first 
resolution, for ameliorating the condition 
of the slaves, 567 — on liie progressive 
improvement contemplated by the second 
resolution, ,568 — and on the anxiety ex- 
pressed in the third resoluiiuii for accom- 
p!i;>hing that improvement, — his 
acccuut of the course contemplated by 
government for improving tlie condition 
of slaves in the island of Trinidad, 563-— 
566 — remarks thereon, 566, 567, 57(i, 
571 — beautiful observations of, on the 
^genius <»f Christianily, 58,5 — and on the 
most eiricient mode of improving tlie 
condition irf slaves, 586, ,587. 

Cattle, singular mode of catching, described, 
468, 459. 


Chancery, delays ki, nnjusUy charged u|)on 
L<»rd Eldon, 274 — similar contplmnis 
urged jjigaiiist ljor4 Bacon, 275 — etui 
Lord Littleton, 276 — during the cotii- 
nioii wealth, ib. — against Lonls Somers 
and Cow{)er, 27T — Ltml Hardwkke, ib, 
278#— real cause Sf delays iii Chancery, 
278 — the increase of population and 
growth of riches, n caujic ol the increase ' 
of business in ail courts law, 2R0 — 

282 — and particularly in the cwirt of 
Chancery, 2B3-“dutiesot tlj^' Lord Chan«» 
ccilor, ih, — comparison of (Tie muiiher of 
Chancery suits determined by l/trds 
Hardwicke and Eldon, 284~and of 
bankruptcy, lunaey, and otiuT petiiions 
and cases, 285 — duties of the Lord Cltuu- 
oellor in the House of l.ords, on appeals, 
286 — comparison of the number of con- 
troverted appeals determined in that 
House by every Lord (Chancellor since 
the year 1737, with those determined by 
Lord Eldon, 206, 287 — the chancelbr’s 
parliamentary duties tlicre, «h>ul>led since 
Lord Hardwicke’s time, 288 — the real 
evils of the court of Chancery, 29!. 

Chaplains of prisons, important regitJutions 
concerning the duties of, 412. 

Charles I., character of, vindicated, ,5ll — 
was the author of tlie Emm Dao-rkiaq, 513* 

Ciuir^bdis, present state of, 399. 

Chatham (Lord), the source of Brithli 
commercial prosperity, 374, .375. 

Chili, notice of foriiret and recent writers 
on, 441, 442, 446 — bfiindAries ami phy- 
sical geography, 447 — exce8|iv^ drought 
ill pai titular parts, 448 — pojmlation, 
449 — desolate state of the former city of 
Conception, 451— description of Sant- 
iago, 451,452 — stale of society in the 
upper (lasses, 453—455 — and of the 
lower classes, 456, 4.57— education, 457 
— mode of catching homed cattle, 458, 
459 — agriculture, 460 — mining, 461 — 
manufactures, 462 — commerce, 462 — 
465 — anecdotes of tlie revolution in 
Chili, 468—471. 

Cyristianity, ol^scrvatious on the genius add 
spirit of, 585. « 

Clergy (Swedish), exemplary character of, 
127. 

Clima^, effects of, on the animid ecouomy# 
12, 13. 

Coal-tar, not the cause of dry-rot, 222— 
nor injurious yo the human comtitotion, 
ib. 

Colonics, oliservntions on tlie liberal policy 
of ancient Home towards, .386 — 390. 

Commerce of C’liili, state of, 469 — 46.5. i 

Cknnplexion, remarks on the changes uiid 
variety oj*. Ip — 14. ^ 

Couco})tioii 
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Coiioeptkrt) dcnofcite slate of, 441. 
Copts, coodirion.of, in Kgj pt, 506* 

Couiper (Wm*), Pr^yiito Corrcs|io»»deiicc. 
lOd— ebAFttcter of his letters, ih. 186— 
union of buniour and despair in some of 
them, 48T — remarks on his insanity, 188 
189 — Mr. GreatUe*Ai"s account Mf hi* 
recovery, i 89 — observations thereon, ih, 
t strictures on (Jowper’s malady, 190 — 
extract of oi^eof his letters, while labour- 
ing under it, 191 — remarks thereon, 19ii 
— letter of Cowper, vindiciuing bis con- 
duct, 193, !94 — reniarkjS thereon, 194 — 
mid on his last hours,' 196 — advice? rc- 
Rpticling religious reading, 197, 198, 1 99, 
C'rabbe (^Hev. Gcoi'gc),. blundering and un- 
just notice of, by Mr. Paulding, cor- 
rected, 538. 539. " 

Crimes, supposed paucity of, in America, 
accounted for, ^9. 

D. 

Delays in Chancery. See Chancery, 
Domingo. See St, Domivfro, 

Donai, a river of Cambodia, liotice of, S52 
—357 — extraordinary sub-aquatic con- 
cert there, 356. 

Draining, beneficiiil cITects of, on the salu- 
brity of a country, 149. 

Drontiieim and its vicinity, dcscii bed, 12.3, 

124. 

Dryden, blunder of Mr. Paulding respect* 
ing, corrected, 538. 

Dry Rot in tin* navy, no serious ground of' 
alarm fur, 216 — blundering assertions ofj 
Mr. Hurtle on this subject, exposed, 217, 
218— ignorance of Mr. Burridge pnoveo, 

220 — tSie 'dry-rot not caused by coal-tar, 

221 — notice of various publications on 
dry-rot, 222, 223 — considerations on the 
cause of dry-rot, 224 — 227— remedy for 
it, 228. 229. 

Dupin (Charles), Sur la Force Conimerciale 
de la Gmnde Bretagne, 368 — plan of Ids 
work, 370 — bis observations on the de-, 
fective education of the French, 371 — 
reasons why English improvements can 
not be adopted in France, 372, 373— 
oliservadons on tlie varknis^niprovements 
now carrj’inc on in England, 375 — coiif- 
parison of Bri8sh streets, sewers and 
roads, with those of France, 376 — 379 — 
and of British canals, 380 — remark on 
Waterloo Bridge, 381, 382. * 

Dwight (Uev. Dr.), Travels in New Eng- 
land and New York, 1 — notice of his 
earlier writings, i6. — remiirk on Ids un- 
just censure of British Journalisls, 2— » 
interesting facts in natural history, no- 
, ticed by him, singular growtli of the 
mongrel cedar, 3— rtmarks on certain 


apparently , imaccountuhle changes in 
forest vi^geWtioo in Amciica,3, 4— extra- 
ordiuiiry longevity of an auinuil seed, 5, 
6 — his theory of the oiigiit of the dis- 
eases commonly ascribed to stagnant, 
waters and marsh miasmata, 9— on the 
changes of the hutinm complexion, |1 — 
accq lilt of nil extraordinary wutx*r«pout 
or hurst on land, 15 — and of a moving 
rtM'I^, 16 — notices of volcanic explosions 
and mountains in North AmertCH, 18, 19 
— his theory respecting the coldness of 
paVticulnr winds, 20 — extraordinary in- 
stance of integrity in an American loyalist, 
21, 22 — observations on Dr. Dwight’s 
political bias, 23 — 27 — his remarks on 
the emigrations from the old settled states 
to ihq^ western territory, 27, 28 — on the 
present condition ol New Englmwl, 31 — 
on the division of stales, 33— considera- 
tions tliereoii, .'rk — 36 — account of the 
niHinier in which new settlements ate 
made, 37 — 39. 

E. 

Edinburgh Review, errors in, concerning 
marsh effluvia, expoMcd, 137, 138. 

Education, slate of in Chili, 457 * 

Egypt, observal ions on tlie expulsion of the 
French from, 481, 482— benefits con- 
ferred on Europeans in Egypt through 
the infincncG of England, 48.‘>, 486 — ac- 
count of tlie origin and elevation of Mo- 
hammed Aly, the present pasha of Egypt, 
483 — 486 — treacherous murder of the 
beys by him, 487, 488 — his attempt to 
train his Mohammedan soldiers in the 
European manner, frustrated, 489 — loses 
two of his sons, 490 — succcsslul training 
of black troops and fellahs, 492 — 494 — 
physic^ geograpliy of Egypt, 495— sea- 
sons, 4l>6 — productions, 497 — large 
quantities of cotton-wool exported to 
England, 498 — military arsenal formed 
at Cairo, 501 — the canal of Mahraoudiah 
cleared and opened, 502 — efforts made 
by the pasha to promote instruction, 503 
—his police, 504— populatiot) of Egypt, 
particularly of Cairo, 504*-^ diflereut 
classes of Christians there, 5p5*— state of 
the Jew^ i6, — Copts, 506 — Fellahs, .500 
— 506 — observations on the character of 
the pasha, 507, 508. 

Eldon (Lord), unjustly charged with ddays 
*in the Court of Chmicery, 274— cause of 
such delays, 278 — and of the increase of 
business in liis court, 279 — 283 — fiis 
duties us chancellor, 283 — statement and 
comparison of the various judgments pro- 
nounced by iiis lordahip an^ by ].x>rd 
Hardwicke, 
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Jiardwbke* $84, — Micrcnsed num- thk>u of them the Memou^s of A has- 
her uf afiipcalft deterniitied l:X)rd Elduii tasius, $(HK-HUd with (ho Thomand and 

in the Douse of Lords, 286, $87-— further One Nights, 20J — i^^stracl of the vyorli, 

proofs of ills ofifipiul disputch of judicial with cfttracts and ilmarks, 202 — 215. 

business in the House of D>rd8, $88 Hal) (Cupt Basil),, Journal written on the 
—real evils in the Court of Chaiiccr^^, Coasts of Chile, &c., 441 — Character of 
and suggestions-, for remed^fingTkthem, th^work, 442. •See ChiU* 

291, I Hammerj^st (town), notice of, 13L 

Employment of prisoiters, observatwns oi!^ J|ardwicke (Lord), unjustly charged with* 
414. • J delays in Chancery, ^7. 278 — uumht r- 

Eskiiiiaux, arrival of a party or,’ hear the of judgments profioiiiHoetThy him, 284 — 

Discovery sliips, 243-^Cscription of I and of bankruptcy and lunacy iKlitiolis 
their huts, 244, 2,i9, 260 — their anmn’ determined b;j^ him, 285% * ** 

ners and habits, 245 — 248— account of| HarringhMi’s (Sir John) Translation of 
the ciiaracler and attainments of an Eski> Ariosto, character of, 52* 

nmux woman, 249 — 251. Hayti. See St, Domingo. 

Henry VII., armour of, described, 549 

F. lljjssian Fly, remark on, 7, 

Fellahs, or labouring classes in Egypt, con- Hidalgo, account of the insurrection of, in 
dition of, 5(M), 506 — are successfully; Mexico, 173 — 175. 
trained tiflcr liie European luanrior, 492 j Ilolford (G., Esq.), Tracts on Prisons and 
— 494. Penitentiaries, 404 — sensible remark of 

Foder^ (F. E.), lU’^ons sur les Epidemics, ou prison dietaries, 408. 

133 — his nceounl of the mis('! able slate' Hone (William), Aspersions Answered, 
of certain districts in Fiance, 141, 142. | 472 — remarks on the tlelay of lliis answer, 

Foliage, wisdom of Providence illustrated i 473 — exposition of his misehoods, 474 

in the decay of, 2, 3. j — 480. 

Forest tifes, seeds of, vegetate best on the! Hoole’s translation of Ariosto, remarks on, 
surface, 3 — remarks on certain uppa-, .53. 

reiitly unaccountable changes in forest House of Commons, furious notice of, 5,37. 
vegetation in America, 3, 4. i House of Lords, appellate jurisdiction of, 

France, defective education in, S71 — why 286 — minibcr of appeals and writs of 

English improvements cannot he intro- error delecmiued there, between the years 

duced there, ih, 372 — comparison of| 1737 and 1822, 286, 287 — the lord 
British streets, roads and sewers with chancellor’s parlianlentary duties there, 
those in France, 376, 377 — and also of| doubled since the time of Lord Hard- 
Britisli canals, 380, , wicke, 288 — vindication •of* the new 

French army, del’eat of, at Campo Mayor. arrangement made by the lords for de- 
67 — and at Arroyo dc Molioos, 68, 69j termiiiifig appeals, 288 — 290. 

-anecdote of French levity, 70. ’ Houses of Correction, diservations on, 423. 

' Hovre (Miss), Letter of, to Lady Sutlblk, 

G. ✓ 552. 

Gaols (Common), observations on, 422, Hu6, the metropolis of Cambodia, notice of, 
423. 362. 

Gay (John), wliy attached to the Prince Huggins’s Translation of Ariosto, ngtice of, 
of Wales’s court, 546 — Lady Sudblk’s 52. 
patronage of him ineffectual, 548, 549— Hulks, observations on, 424. 
letter of Gay to Imr, 555 — and of Lady Hume (Mr.)# erroneous assertions of on 
Stiffolk to him, 555, 656. t dry-rot, exposed, 217, 218— reply to his 

Gloucester, notice of tlie Penitentiary at, letter to the Quarterly Ueviewers, 229, 
427. l?30. 

Guverinncnt, observations on theories re- J. 

specting the origin of, 25. HiglWik, an Eskimanx woman, character 

Graham (Maria), Residence in Cltili, 441 and attainments of, 249 — 251. 

—character of the work, 446. • Indians of Mexico, account of, 158, 159. 

Guerra (Don .lose), Historia de la Revolu- Inginac (M.), account by, of the coiimierre 
cion de Neuva Esparia,151. See Mcjtca, of Hayti, or St. Domingo, 572 — reniark<» 

• thereon, .57.3, 574, note* 

H. Insanity of Cowper, Obitrvfttkma on, 188. 

Hajji Baba, Adventuras of, 199-conipa- 189, *190, 192. 

Itisepts, 
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Insects, extraordinary instance of the viva- 
ciousness of the eggs or seeds of, 5, 6 — 
devastations of ^kous, in Aniq^rica, 6 — 
8 — and in England, 8. 

Inspiration, Unitarian theory of, refuted, 
81-~83. 

Integrity, extraordinary instance of, 
Iturlnde (Ueneral), elected EnJ^jcror of 
• Mexico, 18t — aMi cates the throne, aifu 
retires to 183. 

V J, 

Jackson (Richard), singular Integrity and 
providential escape of, f 1, 122. 

Jews, condition of, in Egypt, 505* 

Juarrog (Don Domluao), History of Guati- 
mala, 151. See Mexico. 

Judgments, number of, pronounced by the 
Lords Chancellors llardwicke and Eldon, 
respectively, 284. 

Julia (J, S. E.), Uecherches sur TAir Mar6- 
. cageux, 133. 

Justice, venality and delay of, in Sicily, 
392, 393. 

Justification, Unitarian theory of, refuted, 
83—92. 

K. 

iCorelT (Dr.), De Regioniluis Italise Aiirc 
Pernicioso contaminatis, 133 — his ac- 
count of the wretch&d inhabitants of the 
Campagna di Roma, 141. 

Im 

Labour (productive), Observations on a new 
defiiiition of, 299-^304 — the doctrine of 
Adam Stnilb on this subject, vindicated, 
305 — 3p7—examinatioii of the position 
asserted the new school of political 
ocononilsts, that the quantity of Jabohs, 
worked up in commedities, determines 
their excimngeabli? value, 308 — 313. 
Land, difliculty of production on, how far 
a regulator of prolits, to the entire exclu- 
sion of relative abundance and competi- 
tion of capital, 320 — 333. 
landed Property, observations on the di- 
visions of, in North America, 31, 32* 
landor (W. S.), tmacinaryJponversations 
of Literary Men, ficc. 508 — notice of 
the author’s farmer publications, 608, 
509 — plan of this work, 509 — specimens 
of it, witli remarks, 510—519. 
lemming, manners and habits of, described, 
129, 130. 

Letters of Pope and Cowper, observations 
on, 186, 186. 

Lipari islands, present state of, 401, 402. 
Lisbon and its environs, described, 63, 64. 
Locke’s Theory fur interpreting the Epistles, 
^ remarks on, 84, 85. 

Locust of Auieitcai devastations of, 6. 
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Mackintosh (bir James), character of, 536. 
M’Quecn (Janies), On the West India Co- 
Joni(», 559 — observations of, on Mr. 
Steele’s treatment of his slaves, 581. 
Marariu, not confined to marsh etBuvia, 
iSgCliitH.^ffects on the inhabitants of the 
,, Cair^^agna di Roma, 141 — observations 
' on t|^ie Mal’aria, at Rome, both in aii- 
ciei> gufcl in modem times, 143 — 146 — 
its cause,' 1,47, 148— remedies for pre- 
venting the* effects of Mal’aria, 149 — 
151. 

Manufactures, state of, in Chili, 462. 
March of the English army described, 65 — 
67. 

Marslies, observations on the effluvia in, 
134—139. 

Mengin (F6lix), HIstoirc de I’Egypte, 481 
— rtMuarks on his account of the political 
benefits conferred by the French on 
E^ypt, 482. See Egirpt, 

Mexico, impoitancc of, 153 — physical geo- 
grajihy of this country, 154, 155 — sea- 
ports, 156 — population, 157 — different 
castes of the inhabitants, 157, 158 — di- 
versity of languages spoken, 1 JO — num- 
ber of persons per acre, 159 — produce, 
160—162 — comparison of the agricul- 
ture of Mexico with tliat of Jamaica, 
163 — 165 — mines, 166, 167 — enormous 
produce of some of them, 160—170 — 
commencement of the Revolution in 
Mexico, 171 — account of the insurrec- 
tion of Hidalgo, 173 — 175 — and of Mo- 
relos, 176, 177 — and of the younger 
Mina, 178, 179 — General Iturbide, 
elected emperor, 181 — abdicates the 
throne, and retires to Italy, 182, 183 — 
considerations on the future prospects of 
Mexico^,^184. 

Meyrick (Dr, S. R.), Critical Inquiry into 
Andlcnt Armour, 334 — plan of his work, 
336 — its defects, ih, 337 — its claims to 
attention notwithstanding such defects, 
338 — 349. See Armour, 

Milbank, erection of a penitentiary at, 428 
— its internal regulations, 429, 430— re- 
marks thereon, 430, 431— reasons for a 
further trial of it, 432 — circumstances 
winch led to a change of the prisoners* 
diet, 433 — evidence of the physicians 
on the epidemic among them, 434—436 
„ — extracts from the Reports of Drs. La- 
tliam and Roget thereon, 436 — 438 — 
probable cause of the disease, and reme- 
dies for it, 439, 440. t 

Milton, blundering notice of Mr. Paulding 
concerning, corrected, 537, 538. 

Mina, 
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IVJina, account of Uie insurrection of, jii 
Mexico, 178, 179. 

Mines, produce of, in Mexico, 166 — 168 — 
170— .state of mining in Cliili, 461. 

Mohammed Aly, Pasha of Egyp^^rigin 
and elevation of, 483 — 486 — h\ trea- 
cherous murder of the BeySHUij^^ 
is frustrated in his attempt to tilm 
Turkish forces after the Euron^aA man 
nor, 498 — but succeeds in train|i^fl>l|cl^w 
and fellalis, 49 S5 — 494— ^pws cotton- 
wool to England, 498 — forms a military 
arsenal at Cmro, 501 — causes the canal of 
Malimoudiali to be cleared and opened, 
502 — his efforts to promote instruction, 
603 — ^his police, 504 — condition of dif- 
ferent cJassc.s <^f his subjects, 506 — ge- 
neral observations on his character, 507, 
508. 

Mongrel cedar, singular fact respecting, 3. 

Montaigne's character of America and of 
the Aniericaiis, 23, 24. 

Morelos, account of the insurrection of, in 
Mexico, 176, 177. 

Murray (Mr.), ceh'bratcd for his hospi- 
tality, 511, 542. 

. N. 

Negro slavery, remarks on a Tract on, 571 
— how the c<}udition of negroes is to be 
improved, 585 — 587. See 6'lave Labour, 
Slaves, Tf'C’st India Colonics, 

New England, present slate of, 31. 

North Cape, notice of, 131, 1S2. 

North-west Passage, See Pan’y. 

Norwegian Archipelago, notice of islands 
in, 127. 

O. 

Opposition, curious character of the, 537. 

Order in Council for improving the condi- 
tion of slaves in Trinidad, substance of, 
563 — 566 — remarks thereon, 5^, 567 — 
570,571. ^ 

Otter breed of sheep, in America, notice of, 
10 . 

P. 

Parry (Capt, W. Second Voyage for 
Discovery of a North-west Passage, 231 
— notice of tlie labours of preceding vpy- 
agers, 232, 233 — accommodations of the 
Discovery ships, 234 — notice of their 
voyage, until the discovery of the Duke 
of York’s Bay, 233—237— return to 
Kepulse Bay, 237 — account of the sur- 
vey ,of that bay, 238 — 240 — impedi-^ 
ments caused by the formation of ‘ young 
ice/ 241, 242 — amusements of the ship’s 
i^ompanies at Winter Island, 242, 243 — 
arrival of a party of Esquimaux, 243 — 
description of their huts, 244— their 
manners aiid character, 245 — 248 — ac- 
count of tlic character and attainments of 


an Esquimaux 4?oman, 249 — 251— dan- 
gerous situation of thej-fecla. 252 — and 
of the J'ury,253 — dljs^iption of a t]icau- 
tiful waterfidl in Barrow river, 254, 
255— fruitless eifoits to penetrate tire 
Polar Sea, 256, •257— establishment of 
^^^iscox'cry ships in their second win- 
^qiArtcrs, 259 — temperature of the 
'weather at the three wmter stations, 260 * 
— reasons which deli^ttKned Captain 
Parry to return, 261 — arrWal at L(!r- 
wick, 262 — hospitality ofsTlie inhabil**" 
ants, J^63 — result of the. voyage, 263, 
261 — observations on the diliiciilties 
which impeded it, 264 — 266 — and on 
the practicabilitjf of successful disco- 
very of a north-west passage, 267 — 271. 
Pa81 (St), remarks on tlie theories of 
Locke and Taylor, for interpreting the 
Epistles of, 84 — 92 — ^specimens of Mr. 
Belsham’s nnst ran station and mlsintcr* 
prctatioiis of, 93 — 11 5. 

Paulding (J. K.), Sketch of Old EnglancI, 
5l9 — design of his work, ib. — specimen 
of English stupidity and language, 521 
— his reception at an Engh.sh coilee- 
housc, 522 — important information com- 
nmnicaled by him, .524 — his notices of 
villages in the neighbourhood of 
don, 525, 526 — marvellous discovery 
made by him, relative to the Royal Ex- 
change, 526 — his visit to Oxford) 527 — 
profound observations on tithes and 
taxes, 529 — and on •churches, 530, 531 
— veracious account of the king's visit to 
Ireland, 532 — of religious intolerance, 
633— of fashionable life, 534— of Messrs. 
l^^riHrougham and Wilbcrforce, and Sir 
James Mackintosh, 535, 536 — clmracter 
of the opposition, 537 — of tlie House of 
Commons, i6.— blunder respecting Mil- 
ton, ib. — and Drydciz, 538 — blundering 
and unjust notice of Mr. Crablie, ib. 539 
— calumny on the British government, 
539, 540 — Mr. Murray and the Quar- 
terly llevicw, 541, 542. 

Peasants (Swc(J|sh), manners and circum- 
|tanc<*s of, described, 120 — 122. • 

Pease, destruction of, in America, by the 

hruchus pisi, 7 , 8 . 

Peninsula, llecollecdons of, 61 — character 
of work, ih. 62— description of Lis- 
bon and its environs, 63, 64 — and of I lie 
j march of the English army, 6.5 — anec- 
dotes of thc^ engagement at Caropo 
Mayor, 67— and at Arroyo de Molinos, 
68, 69— manners of some French pri- 
soners, 70. 

Peterborough (Earl of), extract from a let- 
ter of, to Lady Suffolk, 5#?* 

Pine 
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Fine ibre«tB, conftagraHon of, in the hnusf ef cbrreotion, 4$S— the hulks, 

^rscrifoied> 1I9« , 4Sl4~*pci»itentiaries, 4‘25 — iheir origin, 

Plttguey remarks otTlho xiip|Ki8e4K eontagi- and first legisUtive enactnkents ibr tlu^ni* 
OQsndfS of, 499, ' 4 g(j — Notice of the penitentiary at Glou- 

Politteal Economy, Essay on, in the Sup- cestr**, 427 — ^erection of Uie ficnileniiarv 
plement to the Eucyolopmdm Britatinica, aft 428— aocoonl of fts Intierhal 

297 — remarks on the definition of 429, 480— remarks thete- 

298 — and of prodnctivc labour, W, AoO, 431 — reahOfis why it should he 

304 — vindication of Adam Smith on tin's slilffiVrther tried, 432— circunistances 
subject, 303^-/I07 — examination of the to a change of the prisoners’ 

tnain prii^ples of the now school of po- cObt, 433— extracts troni the evidence of 

iitical ecdnomy, 307 — that tlie thf physicians, on the state of disease 

<]uantity of labour, worked in com- among tius prisoners, 434— 436 — extracts 
modities, determines their exchangeable from die Reports of Drs. Latham and 

value, 308—313 — sccmdly, that the de- lioget on thiif subject, 436— 438 — con- 

maiid and supply itave tto eifbet upon eluding observations on the probable 

prices, except in cases of mortopuly, or cause of the disease, and remedies for it, 

for slmrt periods of time. 314-328- — 439, 440. 

and thirdly^ that the difficulty of pro- Productive labour. Sec Lalyour. 
ductioii on the land is the regulator of Profits, l»ow far regulated by the difficulty 
profits, to the entire exclusion of the re- of production on the land, to t!»c entire 

lativc abundance and competition of ca- exclusion of the relative abundance and 

pital, 320— 333 — similarity between the competition of capital, 320 — :333. 

system of the new school of political eco- Publications (New), select lists of, 292 — 
nomy and that of the French economists, 588. 

333, 334 — errors of botli systems, 334. Puffins, curious mode of catching, 128. 
Population of Mexico, 157, 159 — increase « 

of population iti Great Britain, one cause R, 

of the increase of law-suits, 280 — 283 — Religious reading, advices concerning, 197 
of Sicily, 397 — oV the Lipari Islands, — 199. 

401 — of Chili, 447 — of the other Spanish Repulse Bay, account of the survey of, 
dominions in America, 448, tmte— of 238—240. 

Egypt, particularly of Cairo, 504, 505. Revolution in Mexico, account of, 173 — 
Post-house (Swedidi), described, 120. 180— and in ChiK, 468—471 . 

Prices of comtnodides, how far affected by Roads of England compared with tliose of 
supply and demand, 314— 320— evils re- France, 378, 379. 

suiting from fixiug^prices, in Sicily, 393 Robertson (W. D.), Memoirs of the Mexi- 
prisons and Penitentiaries, Tracts on, ^^5 , can Revolution, 151. See Mexico. 

— different classes of prisoners recog- Rock, moving, notice of, 16. 

nixed by the law of Engl and, 405 — requi- lloraancc, proved to be of classic origin, 41 

sites to a prison ; security, 406 — — 

secondly, health, 407 — remarks on the Rome, bifl^ of mortality in from 1767 to 
economy of different prisons, 408, 409 1776, 144— and in 1819 and 1820, 145 

— thirdly, protoction from bad company, — effects of the malaria there, 145, 146 

a«d an opportunity i>f attending to the —cause of its prevaljiucc, 147— remedies 

dufies of religion, 411 — ^important regu- for preventing ihc mii^aria, 148 — 151 — 

Jations concerning the |j|utics of prison liberal policy of ancient Rome towards 
, chaplains, made in the new prison Ijpl), her colonies considered, 386—390. 

412 — observations on4he intercourse of| Rose (Wm. Stewart), Translation of Or- 

prlsoners with one another, and with lando Furioso, 40 — specimens of it, with 

their friends, 412, 413— on the employ- j remarks, 53 — 61. 

ment of prisoners, 414 — examination of! S. 

the question whether they ought to be Saigon, a city of Cambodia, described, 358 

compelled to labour, 415 — particularly , — 362. 

of accused and unt*oi\victed prisoners, Santiago, description of, 451, 452. 

417 — advantages and disadvantages of Sclimidtmeyer (Peter), Travels to Chili, 
the treadp-wbeel, 420, 421 — ^account ofj 441 — character of his work, 4*12. See 
the different sorts of places of confine- Chili. 
ment provided by the law* of England, Scylla, present state of, 399. 

421— tht^^CV^mnon gaol, 421, 422, 423— Sealy (Mr,), extract from a lellcr of, on 

Mr. 
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Mr. Steeled treatment of Javes, 580. Ste^n (James); Tlie Slavery of tfce Bri- 

fisfi West India cleltnea(ed« 

bea-st-rpems, notice of reports concerning, 559. ^eo Wat 

^ Stroiuboi volcano of, described, 40?. 

Seasons of Egypt, 496. Sulfulk (Htfllrictla, Countess of), l^etters to 

Seeds, vivacious nature of, S, 6. andfrom, .'^42— ^list of her correspou<> 

Settlenients :nid settlers in 54^1 — biographical notice of tlie 

account of, o7 — 40. | tteib, .544, 545*~nH)lives that proba« 

Seve (Colonel), success of in tniil’nl||g tin ^.ly uttaebud Pope, Shwifh Arbuthriot, 
troops of the Pasha of Egy and Gay to the PrinuWkC^ Wales (afler- 

European manner, 491-^^3— ap|«tu- wards George II.), 545^)46— extract of 

tizes to Mobannuedisni, a letter from the haul of Pwborougb m‘ 

Sheep, singular breed ot, in Aiuericaf 10. LarSjl^tiffolk, 547-— patronage 
Sicily, policy of the llomau govennnent of Guy proved iaeirectual; .548, 549 — 

towards, 386, 387 — outline of the con- Swift’s lampoon against Sir Uobert Wal- 

stitutioM given to the inhabitants of this pole, 550— inaccfrucies of Horace Wul- 

island by Great llrilain, 391 — venality pole corrected, 551 — letters to l^dy Suf- 

of justice, 392 — delays in the execution ^lk by Miss Howe, .5.52 — by Mrs. lirad- 

of Cl iininal justice, j7>. — evils of fixing the sir aw, .5.53 — hy Mr. Gay, .5.5.5 — and by 

price.s of commodities, .393 — universal Horace Walpole, .558 — letter of l.ady 

rlislrust prt'vulent, Sy-t — auiiuul and ve- Sulfolk to Gay, 5.5.5 — character of othera 

g<*tablc productions, 395 — population, of Lady Howard's correspondents, 556, 

397 — ^cbaractcr of the Sicilians, tb, 398 .5.57 — and of the editorship of the work, 

— notice* of some recently discovered 5.59. 

architectural antirpiities, 398, note — pre- Sweden, circumstiince.s of the peasantry in, 
sent slate of Scy Ila,399 — and of Chary b- described, 120 — 122 — account of a Swe- 

dis, ih, —altitude and appearance of dish |.)ost-house, 120, 

Mount /Etna tlescribed, 400, 401. Swift (Dr.), why not patronized by Sir 
Slave labour and free labour the point at Hubert Waljiole, 5 JJ — whom lie 1am- 
is.siic between the abolitionists and West poons, 550. • 

India colonists, 569 — quantum of labour T. 

re(juired for the ])roduction of sugar, Tas.so’s Gcrusalcmme Liberala, comparison 
ih. — results actually produceil by free la- of, witli the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, 
hour in Sierra Leone, .572 — and in the 50,51. • 

island of St. Domingo, 572 — .577 — pro- Taylor (Dr. .Tohn), observations on the 
eeedings of the Spaniards in South Ame- theory of, for interpreting tlie Epistles, 
rica on this .subject, 578, 579. 85, 86—its falsehood demonstrated, 87 

Slaves, treatment of, by Mr. Steele, am 93. 
remarks thereon, 580 — 582. Sec W{ Translation, propcrtii s of a good one, 53. 
India Cobnies, Tread-wheel, advantages and disadvaniagc.s 

Smith (Adam), vindication of hi^lcfmition of, 420, 421. 

and theory of productive la|^r, 299 — Trinidad (Island of), substance of Order in 
307. % Council for improving the condition of 

Smith (Mr.), observation on the case of, slaves in, .563 — 566 — observations there- 
583, 584. on, .566, 567—570, 57 1 . 

Smyth (Captain W. IL), Memoir on Sicily Tygress, anecdote of one, 363. 
and its Islands, 302 — character ami plan 

of his work, 383, 384 — 403. Sec5ici7y. U. * 

Society, state of, in Chili, 453 — 457. UiTitfirian critics, uiifairn^s of, 113— ¥1,5 

Spaniards, proceedings of, in St. Domingo, — their theories of inspiration refuted, 81 

578, 579. 83 — aad also of justification, 83 — 96. 

States, remarks on the division of, in North ^ 

America, 32 — 35. V. 

St. Domingo, or Huyti, stale of the com-J Value of commodities, how far affected hy 
merce of, 572, 573, note — remarks on the** the quantity (J labour actually worked 
state of slave labour in that island, .574 up in them, :i08—3l3. 

— ,)77 — and on the conduct of the Spa- Venality of justice in Sicily, 392. 
niards in introducing slaves from Africa, Vic*e-ChancelIor, inefficiency of, for rc- 
.578, ;)79. rlucing tlilj business in ()ic Court of 

Steele (Mr.), remarks on bis treatment of Chancery, 273. 

his slaves, 580—582. _ . • 


Volcanic 
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Volcanic oxploalnns nAd monnta‘«c»> iti ouestion of free end slave la^ 

Noxtii Amerlon* notice of, 18, 19 — dt- hour, thd”mam point at issue, 5d9~ 

scription of tn<^v%tcatK>e$ of i^tna» 400 quuntum ofTabour reqaired for llie pro- 

— and of l^omboUf 402. ' ‘ ^ ' duction of sugar, 569 — examinarum of 

• tlnf Results actually produced l»;y free 

(ir in Sierra Leone, 579 — and in the 
Walpole (Sir Robert) patronized St. Doininpo, 572 — 
Gay nor Swift, »548, 549'*-labip(«yn'L^O>)VJp^p^^^ of the Spaniards in 

^ against him by' Swift, 550* thal ’j'^land, considered, 578, 579 — ac- 

Walpole (HprftcJ^ inaccuracies UH.is * Re- and remarks on, tlie sjstctn of 

n»mi^xen^’<fe-orrected,65|.j — i alter of, to ^vc iilAu^gement practised by Mr. 

Lady SH^Srik, 558, ^ . ^bteelc, 580X-582 — observations on the 

Waterfall, in J'itprow river, descell^, 254, j>il>ceedings of the society established 
255. for the abolition of- slavery in the col(»- 

Wasldnglon (General), provid^^nftial escape nies, 583— “584 — considerations on the 

of, 23. ^ most efficient mode of improving the 

Waterloo Bridge, durability of, 381, 382. condition of slaves, 586, 587. 

Wealth, observations on tlic definition* of. White (Lieut. John), Voyage to the Ciiimi 
298. • Sea, 351 — occasion of his voyage, 352 — 

Wost India Colonies, Tracts relating to, sails up the river Donai, 15. — reaches ll n't 
559, .560 — notice of proceedings in the village of Cangco, 35.3 — description of it, 
colonies, in consequence of Lord Batli- 356— filtinncss of the inhabitants, 35.3 — ■ 

ursl’s despatches to tjie colonies, 561, knavery of the ciiief, .354' — snb-nwrine 

.562 — substance of the Order in Council serenade, 356 — produce of The country 

for improving the condition of tlie slaves of Cambodia, 357' — 362 — arrives at ,Sai- 
iii Triindad, .563^566 — remarks there- gon, and has an interview with the go- 
on, .566/^67 — 570, 571— resolution pro- vemor, 358, 3.59 --descriptiftn of the for- 
posed by Mr. puxton (but rejected) iti tifieations and city of Saigon ,*3.'>y — 361 
the House of Cqtnmons, for tlte abolition — and of Hu6, the metropolis of the 

of slavery, 560 —resolutions proposed by conntr^s 361 , 362 — anecdote of a tyger, 

Mr. Canning, 561 — remarks on the first 363 — character and pursuits of the iii- 

resoiotkiit, I'elative to the amclioradon of habitants, ;564, 365 — knavery of the cus- 

tlte conditioto of the slaves* 567~-^ti t»ie tom-honse oIFicmts, .366, .367 — failure of 

jfirogressive linpiovenient contemplated Mr. White’s comiuercial adventures, 368. 
by the second rcs<ilotioii, ,568— and on Winds, observations on the coldness of, in 
the aqxiqly expressed by parliament for North America, 20. 
the uccotiiplishnienttif that iwproVeraeut, 
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